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ee PUBLISHERS’ _ PREFAGE. 


N presenting to the public the “White House Cook Book,” the publishers 
believe they can justly claim that it more fully represents the progress and pres- 


ent perfection of the culinary art than any previous work. In point of authorship, 


it stands pre-eminent. Hugo Ziemann was at one time caterer for that Prince 

_ Napoleon who was ‘killed while fighting the Zulus in Africa, He was afterwards 
steward of the famous Hotel Splendide in Paris. Later he conuucted the cele- 
brated Brunswick Cafe in New York, and still later he gave to the Hotel Richelieu, 
in Chicago, a cuisine which won the applause of even the gourmets of foreign 
lands. It was here that he laid the famous ‘“‘spread” to which the chiefs of the 
warring factions of the Republican Convention sat down in June, 1388, and from 
which they arose with asperities softened, differences harmonized, and bits) 
organized. 

Mrs. F. L. Gillette is no less proficient and capable, having made a life-long’ 
and thorough study of cookery and housekeeping, especially as adapted to the pracy 
tical wants of average American homes. 

_ The book has been prepared with great care. Every recipe has been tried — 
and tested, and can be relied upon as one of the best of its kind. It is comprehen- | 
sive, filling completely, it is believed, the requirements of housekeepers of all classes. 
It embodies several original and commendable features, among which may be 
mentioned the menus for the holidays and for one week in each month in the year, 
thus covering all varieties of seasonable foods; the convenient classification and 
arrangement of topics; the simplified method of explanation in preparing an article, 
in the order of manipulation, thereby enabling the most inexperienced to clearly 
comprehend it. | 

The subject of carving has been given a prominent place, not only because of 
its special importance in a work of this kind, but particularly because it contains 
entirely new and original designs, and is so far a departure from the usual mode of 
treating the subject. 

Interesting information is given concerning the White Bae how its hospi- 
tality is conducted, the menus served on special occasions, views of the interior, 
portraits of all the ladies of the White House, ete. 

Convenience has been studied in the make-up of the book. The type is large 
and plain; it is sewed by patent flexible process, so that when opened it will not 
close of itself, and it is bound in enameled cloth, adapted for use in the kitchen. 
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“White Bouse Cook Book. 





nie mS Deter : CARVING. 
| _ Carving is one important acquisition in the routine of daily lean and all 
pie should try to attain a knowledge or ability to do it well, and withal gracefully. 
Be _ When carving use a chair slightly higher than the ordinary size, as it gives. 
a better purchase on the meat, and appears more’graceful than when standing, 
as is often quite necessary when carving a turkey, or a very large joint. More 
depends on skill than strength. The platter should be placed opposite, and 
be sufficiently near to give perfect command of the article to be carved, the knife 
_ of medium size, sharp with a keen edge. Commence by cutting the slices thin, 
laying them carefully to one side of the platter, then afterwards placing the . 
ae desired amount on each guest’s plate, to be served in turn by the servant. 
ne In carving fish, care should be taken to help it in perfect flakes; for if these 
<n are broken the beauty of the fish is lost. The carver should acquaint himself 
ae with the choicest parts and morsels; and to give each guest an equal share of 
os those tedbits should be his maxim. Steel knives and forks should on no account 
anh be used in helping fish, as these are liable to impart a very disagreeable flavor. 
tae A fish- trowel of silver or plated silver is the proper article to use. 
Gravies should be sent to the table very hot, and in helping one to gravy or 
a melted butter, place it on a vacant side of the plate; not pour it over their meat, 
i fish or fowl, that they may use only as much as they like. 

_ When serving fowls, or meat, accompanied with stuffing, the guests should 
4 be asked if they would have a portion, as it is not every one o whom the flavor : 
i‘ of, stuffing is agreeable; in filling their plates, avoid heaping one thing upon 
i ~ another, as it makes a bad appearance. 
: oe word about the care of carving knives: a fine steel knife should not come in 
| contact with intense heat, because it destroys its temper, and therefore impairs 

its cutting qualities. Table carving knives should not be used in the kitchen, 
a ‘i either around the stove, or for cutting bread, meats, vegetables, etc.; a fine 
‘ : - whetstone should be kept for sharpening, and the knife cleaned dvorully te 
: . - avoid dulling its edge, all of which is quite 2ssential to successful carving. 


















BEEF. 


HIND-QUARTER. 


No. 1. Used for choice roasts, the porter-house and sirloin steaks. 

No. 2. Rump, used for steaks, stews and corned beef. 
No. 3. Aitch-bone, used for boiling-pieces, stews and pot roasts. | 
No. 4. Buttock or round, used for steaks, pot roasts, beef 4 la mode; also a prime 


boiling-piece. 
No. 5. Mouse round, used for boiling and stewing. 
No. 6. Shin or leg, used for soups, hashes, etc. 
No. 7. Thick flank, cut with under fat, is a prime boiling piece, good for stews 
and corned beef, pressed beef. 


= 


| No. 8. Veiny piece, used for corned beef, dried beef. 


No. 9. Thin flank, used for corned beef and boiling-pieces.. 


ForE-QUARTER. 


No. 10. Five ribs called the fore-rib. This is considered the primest piece for 
roasting; also makes the finest steaks. 

No. 11. Four ribs, called the middle ribs, used for roasting. 

No. 12. Chuck ribs, used for second quality of roasts and steaks. 

No. 13. Brisket, used for corned beef, stews, soups and spiced beef. ve 

No. 14. Shoulder-piece, used for stews, soups, pot-roasts, mince-meat, and hashes. — : 


* 












on thick ss) the Houle piece (14), the brisket (13), 
Fourth Class.—The clod, neck and sticking piece (15, 16. ) 
| Fifth Class.—Shin or shank (17). 
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VEAL. 


HIND-QUARTER. 


No. 1. Loin, the choicest cuts used for roasts and chops. 
_ No. 2. Fillet, used for roasts and cutlets. 
; No. 3. Loin, chump-end used for roasts and chops. | 
EN 0. 4. The hind-knuckle or hock, used for stews, pot-pies, meat-pies. 


FORE-QUARTER. 


No. 5. Neck, best end used for roasts, stews and chops. 
No. 6. Breast, best end used for roasting, stews and chops. 
No. 7. Blade-bone, used for pot-roasts and baked dishes. 
No. 8. Fore-knuckle, used for soups and stews. | : 
No. 9. Breast, brisket-end used for baking, stews and pot-pies. 
No. 10. N eck, scrag-end used for stews, broth, meat-pies, etc. 
In cutting up veal, generally, the hind-quarter is divided in loin and 1 leg, and 
_ the fore-quarter into breast, neck and shoulder. | 
‘The Several Parts of a Moderately-sized, weil-fed Calf about eight weeks | 
old, are nearly of the following weights:—Loin and chump, 18 lbs; fillet, 124 lbs.; 
_ hind knuckle, 53 Ibs.; shoulder, 11 lbs.; neck, 11 Ibs.; breast, 9 lbs.; and fore. 
knuckle, 5 lbs.; making a total of 144 the weight. | 
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MUTTON. 


My V6. 1. Leg, used for roasts and for boiling. 

oN 0. 2. Shoulder, used for baked dishes and roasts. 
No. 3. Loin, best end used for roasts, chops. ) 

N o. 4. Loin, chump end used for roasts and chops. 
No. 5. Rack, or rib chops, used fo: French chops, rib chops, a for trying or 

| broiling; also used for choice stews. | 
No. 6. Breast, used for roast, baked dishes, stews, chops. 

No. 7. Neck or scrag end, used for cutlets and stews-and meat pies. 

_ Norr.—A saddle of mutton or double loin is two loins cut off before the car- 
ease is split open down the back. . French chops are a small rib chop, the end of 
_the bone trimmed off and the meat and fat cut away from the thin end, leaving 
the round piece of meat attached to the larger end, which leaves the small rib- 
bone bare. Very tender and sweet. 

Mutton is prime when cut from a carcase which has been fed out of doors, 
and allowed to run upon the hillside; they are best when about three years old. 
i The fat will then be abundant, white and hard, the flesh juicy and firm, and of 
: a clear red color. 

For mutton roasts, choose the shoulder, the saddle, or the lo or haunch. 
‘The leg should be boiled. Almost any part will do for broth. 

_ Lamb born in the middle of the winter, reared. under shelter, and fed in a 
great measure upon milk, then killed in the spring, is considered a great delicacy, 
thoug oh lamb is good at a year old. Like all young animals, lamb ought to be 


thoroughly cooked, or it i is most unwholesome. 
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PORK. 


No. 1. Leg, used for smoked hams, roasts and corned pork. 


No. 2. Hind-loin, used for roasts, chops and baked dishes. 

No. 3. Fore-loin or ribs, used for roasts, baked dishes or chops. 

No. 4. Spare-rib, used for roasts, chops, stews | 

No. 5. Shoulder, used for smoked shoulder, roasts and corned pork. 
No. 6. Brisket and flank, used for pickling in salt, and smoked bacon. 


The cheek is used for pickling in salt, also the shank or shin. The feet arc 


usually used for souse and jelly. 


For family use, the leg is the most economical, that is when fresh, and the : 


loin the richest. The best pork is from carcases weighing from fifty to about 


one hundred and twenty-five pounds. Pork isa white and close meat, and it 


is almost impossible to over-roast pork or cook it too much; when underdone it 
is exceedingly unwholesome. 
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VENISON. 


No. 1. Shoulder, used for roasting; it may be boned and stuffed, then afterwards 
baked or roasted. 

No. 2. Fore-loin, used for roasts and steaks. 

No. 3. Haunch or loin, used for roasts, steaks, stews. The ribs cut close may be 
used for soups. Good for pickling and making into smoked venison. 

_No. 4. Breast, used for baking dishes, stewing. 

No. 5. Scrag or neck, used for soups. 

The choice of venison should be judged by the fat, which, when the venison 
is young, should be thick, clear and close, and the meat a very dark red. The 
flesh of a female deer, about four years old, is the sweetest and best of venison. 

Buck venison, which is in season from June to the end of September, is finer 
_ than doe venison, which is in season from October to December. Neither should 
be dressed at any other time of year, and no meat requires so much care as 
venison in killing, preserving, and dressing. — 





SIRLOIN OF BEEF. 


This choice roasting-piece should be cut with one good firm stroke from end 


to end of the joint, at the upper part, in thin, long, even slices in the direction | 


of the line from 1 to 2, cutting across the grain, serving each guest with some 
of the fat with the lean; this may be done by cutting a small thin slice from 
underneath the bone from 5 to 6, through the tenderloin. : 
Another way of carving this piece, and which will be of great assistance in 
doing it well, is to insert the knife just above the bone at the bottom, and run 


a sharply along, dividing the meat from the bone at the bottom and end, thus leav- 


ing it perfectly flat; then carve in long, thin slices the usual way. When the 


bone has been removed and the sirloin rolled before it is cooked, it is laid upon 


the platter on one end, and an even, thin slice is carved across the grain of the 
upper surface. | : 
Roast ribs should be carved in thin, even slices from the thick end towards 


the thin in the same manner as the sirloin; this can be more easily and cleanly 


done ‘if the carving knife is first run along between the meat and the end and 
rib-bones, thus leaving it free from bone to be cut into slices. , 
Tongue. —To carve this, it should be cut crosswise, the middle being the best; 


cut in very thin slices, thereby improving its delicacy, making it more tempting; 


as is the case of all well-carved meats. The root of the tongue is usually left 
on the platter. | aay 
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This piece is quite similar to a fore-quarter of lamb after the shoulder has 
‘ae been taken off. A breast of veal consists of two parts, the rib-bones and the 
fs gristly brisket. These parts may be separated by sharply passing the carving 
: _ knife in the direction of the line from 1 to 2; and when they are entirely divided, 
f the rib bones should be carved in the direction of the line from 5 to 6, and the 
brisket can be helped by cutting slices from 3 to 4. 

‘The carver should ask the guests whether they have a preference for the 
‘ brisket or ribs; and if there be a sweetbread served with the dish, as is fre- 
i quently with this roast of veal, each person should receive a piece. ean: 
ae Though veal and lamb contain less nutrition than beef and mutton, in pro- 

i portion to their weight, they are often preferred to these latter meats on account 
not their delicacy of texture and flavor. A whole breast of veal weighs from nine 

to twelve pounds. 
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A BILLET OF VEAL. 


A fillet of veal is one of the prime roasts of veal; itis taken from the leg above — | 
the knuckle; a piece weighing from ten to twelve pounds is a good size and — 


requires about four hours for roasting. Before roasting, it is dressed with a — 


force meat or stuffing placed in the cavity from where the bone was taken out 
and the flap tightly secured together with skewers; many bind it together with 
tape. | is 
- To carve it, cut in even thin slices off from the whole of the upper part or — 
top, in the same manner as from a rolled roast of beef, as in the direction of — 
the figures 1 and 2; this gives the person served some of the dressing with each 
slice of meat. | 

Veal is very unwholesome unless it is cooked thoroughly, and when roasted _ 
should be of a rich brown color. Bacon, fried pork, sausage-balls, with greens A 
are among the accompaniments of roasted veal, also a cut lemon. | 
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NECK OF VEAL. 


+ The best end of a neck of veal makes a very good roasting-piece; it however 


is composed of bone and ribs that make it quite difficult to carve, unless it is 


done properly. To attempt to carve each chop and serve it, you would not only 
place too large a piece upon the plate of the person you intend to serve; but you — 


would waste much time, and should the vertebrae have not been removed by the 
butcher, you would be compelled to exercise such a degree of strength that 
would make one’s appearance very ungraceful, and possibly, too, throwing gravy 
over your neighbor sitting next to you. The correct way to carve this roast is _ 
to cut diagonally from figure 1 to 2, and help in slices of moderate thickness; 
Aber: it may be cut from 3 to 4, in order to separate the small bones; divide and 
prve them, having first inquired if they are desired. 

This joint is usually sent to the table accompanied by bacon, ham, tongue, or 
- pickled pork on a separate dish and with a cut lemon on a plate. There are also 


-a@ number of sauces that are suitable with this roast. 
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LEG OF MUTTON. 


The best mutton, and that from which most nourishment is obtained, is that 
of sheep from three to six years old, and which have been fed on dry sweet 
pastures; then mutton is in its. prime, the flesh being firm, juicy, dark colored, 
and full of the richest gravy. When mutton is two years old, the meat is 
flabby, pale and savorless. : 

In carving a roasted leg, the best slices are found by cutting quite down to 
the bone, in the direction from 1 to 2, and slices may be taken from either side. 

Some very good cuts are taken from the broad end from 5 to 6, and the fat 
on this ridge is very much liked by many. The cramp-bone is a delicacy, and is 
obtained by cutting down to the bone at 4, and running the knife under it in 
@ semicircular direction to 8. The nearer the knuckle the drier the meat, but the 
under side contains the most finely grained meat, from which slices may be cut 
lengthwise. Whensent to the table a frill of paper around the knuckle will im- 
prove its appearance. 
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FORE-QUARTER OF LAMB. 


The first cut to be made in carving a fore-quarter of lamb is to separate the 
shoulder from the breast and ribs; this is done by passing a sharp carving knife 
lightly around the dotted line as shown by the figures 3, 4, and 5, so as to cut 
through the skin, and then, by raising with a little force the shoulder, into 
which the fork should be firmly fixed, it will easily separate with just a little 
more cutting with the knife; care should be taken not to cut away too much of. 
the meat from the breast when dividing the shoulder from it, as that would mar 
its appearance. The shoulder may be placed upon a separate dish for con- 
venience. The next process is to divide the ribs from the brisket by cutting 

through the meat in the line from 1 to 2; then the ribs may be carved in the 
direction of the line 6 to 7, and the brisket from 8 to 9. The carver should 
always ascertain whether the guest prefers ribs, brisket or a piece of the shoulder. 
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} HAM. 
The carver in cutting a ham must be guided according as he desires to prac- 


tise economy, or have at once fine slices out of the prime part. Under the first — | 
_ supposition, he will commence at the knuckle end, and cut off thin plies towards — 


the thick and upper part of the ham. 

To reach the choicer portion of the ham, the knife, which must be very sharp 
and thin, should be carried quite down to the bone through the thick fat in the 
direction of the line, from 1 to 2. The slices should be even and thin, cutting 


both lean and fat together, always cutting down to the bone. Some cut a circu-— 


lar hole in the middle of a ham gradually enlarging it outwardly. Then again 


many carve a ham by first cutting from 1 to 2, then across the other way from 
3to4. Remove the skin after the ham is cooked and send to the table with 
dots of dry pepper or dry mustard on the top, a tuft of fringed paper twisted 


‘about the knuckle, and plenty of fresh parsley around the dish. This will always 
ensure an inviting appearance. | 

Roast Pig.—The modern way of serving a pig is not to send it to the table 
whole, but have it carved partially by the cook; first, by dividing the shoulder 
from the body; then the leg in the same manner; also separating the ribs into 


convenient portions. The head may be divided and placed on the same plat- 


ter. To be served as hot as possible, 


A Spare Rib of Pork is carved by cutting slices from the fleshy part, after. 


which the bones should be disjointed and separated. 
A leg of pork may be carved in the same manner as a ham. 
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HAUNCH OF VENISON. 


A haunch of venison is the prime joint, and is carved very similar to almost 


: any roasted or boiled leg; it should be first cut crosswise down to the bone fol- 


( oh lowing the line from 1 to 2; then turn the platter with the knuckle farthest 
oa from you, put in the point of the knife, and cut down as far as you can, in the 
directions shown by the dotted lines from 3 to 4 then there can; be taken out ag 
many) slices as is required on the right and left of this. Slices of venison should 
be cut thin, and gravy given with them, but as there is a special sauce made 


with red wine and currant jelly to accompany this meat, do not serve gravy 


before asking the guest if he pleases to have any. : 

‘The fat of this meat is like mutton, apt to cool soon, and become hard and 

: disagreeable to the palate; it should therefore be served always on warm plates, 

and the platter kept over a hot-water dish, or spirit lamp. Many cooks dish it 
up with a white paper frill pined around the knuckle-bone. 

_A haunch of mutton is carved the same as a haunch of venison. 
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TURKEY. 


A tur] ey having been relieved from strings and skewers used in trussing 
ghould be placed on the table with the head or neck at the carver’s right hand. 
An expert carver places the fork in the turkey, and does not remove it until the 
whole is divided. First insert the fork firmly in the lower part of the breast, 
just forward of fig. 2, then sever the legs and wings on both sides, if the whole 
is to be carved, cutting neatly through the joint next to the body, letting these 
parts lie on the platter. Next, cut downward from the breast from 2 to 3, as 
many even slices of the white meat as may be desired, placing the pieces neatly 
on one side of the platter. Now unjoint the legs and wings at the middle joint, 
which can be done very skillfully by a little practice. Make an opening into the 
eavity of the turkey for dipping out the inside dressing, by cutting a piece from 
the rear part 1,1, called the apron. Consult the tastes of the gugsts as to which , 
part is preferred; if no choice is expressed, serve a portion of both light and dark ~ 
meat. One of the most delicate parts of the turkey, are two little muscles, ly- 
_ing in small dish-like cavities on each side of the back, a little behind the leg 
attachments; the next most delicate meat fills the cavities in the neck bone, and 
next to this, that on the second joints. The lower part of the leg (or drum- 
stick, as it is called) being hard, tough, and stringy is rarely ever onsale to any 


one, but allowed to remain on the dish. 
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ROAST GOOSE. 

- To carve a goose, first begin by separating the leg from the body, by putting 
_ the fork into the small end of the limb, pressing it closely to the body, then 
passing the knife under at 2, and turning the leg back as you cut through the 
joint. To take off the wing, insert the fork in the small end of the pinion, and 
press it close to the body; put the knife in at figure 1, and divide the joint. 
When the legs and wings are off, the breast may be carved in long even slices, ~ 
as represented in the lines from 1 to 2. The back and lower side bones, as well 
as the two lower side bones by the wing, may be cut off; but the best pieces of 
- the goose are the breast and thighs, after being separated from the drum-sticks. 
Serve a little of the dressing from the inside, by making a circular slice in the 
apron at figure 3. A goose should never be over a year old; a tough goose is 

very difficult to carve, and certainly most difficult to eat. 

| FOWLS. 

First insert the knife between the leg and the body, and cut to the bone; 


then turn the leg back with the fork, and if the fowl is tender the joint will give 


away easily. The wing is broken off the same way, only dividing the joint with 


_ the knife, in the direction from 1 to 2. The four quarters having been removed 


in this way, take off the merry-thought and the neck-bones; these last are to be 
removed by putting the knife in at figure 3 and 4, pressing it hard, when they 
will break off from the part that sticks to the breast. To separate the breast 
from the body of the fowl, cut through the tender ribs close to the breast, quite 
down to the tail. Now turn the fowl over, back upwards; put the knife into 
the bone midway between the neck and the rump, and on raising the lower end 
it will separate readily. Turn now the rump from you, and take off very neatly 
the two side-bones and the fowl is carved. In separating the thigh from the 


Hs drum-stick, the knife must be inserted exactly at the joint, for if not accurately 


hit, some difficulty will be experienced to get them apart; this is easily acquired 
by practice. There is no difference in carving roast and boiled fowls if full 
grown; but in very young fowls, the breast is usually served whole; the wings 
and breast are considered the best part, but in young ones the legs are the most 
_ juicy. In the case of a capon or large fowl, slices may be cut off at the breast, 
the same as carving a pheasant. 
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“ROAST DUCK. 

_ A young duckling may be carved in the same manner as a fowl, the legs and 
wings being taken off first on either side. When the duck is full size, carve it: 
like a goose; first cutting it in slices from the breast, beginning close to the 
wing and proceeding upward towards the breast bone, as is represented by the 


- lines 1 to 2. An opening may be made, by cutting out a circular slice as shown 


by the dotted lines at number 3. 
Some are fond of the feet, and when dressing the duck, these should be 
neatly skinned and never removed. Wild duck is highly esteemed by epicures; 


it is trussed like a tame-duck, and carved in the same manner, the breast being, 


the choicest part. 


y 


PARTRIDGES. 


Partridges are generally cleaned and trussed the same way as a pheasant, but: 


the custom of cooking them with the heads on is going into disuse somewhat. — 


The usual way of carving them is similar to a pigeon, dividing it into two equal 
parts. Another method is to cut it into three pieces, by severing a wing and 
leg on either side from the body, by following the lines 1 to 2, thus making two 
servings of those parts, leaving the breast for a third plate. The third method 
is to thrust back the body from the legs, and cut through the middle of the 


breast, thus making four portions that may be served. Grouse and prairie- 


chicken are carved from the breast when they are large, and quartered or 


halved when of medium size. 
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PHEASANT. 


Place your fork firmly i in the centre of the breast of this large game bird Ae | 

cut deep slices to the bone at figures 1 and 2; then take off the leg in the line 

from 3 and 4 and the wing 3 and 5, severing both sides the same. In taking off 
_ the wings, be careful not to cut too near the neck; if you do you will hit upon 
_ the neck-bone, from which the wing must be separated. Pass the knife through 
the line 6, and under the merry- -thought towards the neck, which will detach it. 
Cut the other parts asina fowl. The breast, wings, and merry- -thought of a 
| pheasant, are the most highly prized, although the legs are considered very 
finely flavored. Pheasants are frequently roasted with the head left on; in that 
case, when dressing them, bring the head round under the wing, and fix it on the 
point of a skewer. 


PIGEONS. 


__ A very good way of carving these birds is to insert the knife at figure 1, and 
cut both ways to 2 and 3, when each portion may be divided into two pieces, 
then served. Pigeons, if not too large, may be cut in halves, either across or © 
down the middle, cutting them into two equal parts; if young and small they 
may be served entirely whole. | 

Tame pigeons should be cooked as soon as possible after they are killed, as 
they very quickly lose their flavor. Wild pigeons, on the contrary, should hang 
a day or two in a cool place before they are dressed. Oranges cut into halves 
are used as a garnish for dishes of small birds, such as pigeons, quails, woodcock, 
squabs, snipe, etc. These small birds are either served whole or split down the 
i ae thaking two servings. 
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MACKEREL. 


The mackerel is one of the most beautiful of fish, being known by their 
silvery whiteness. It sometimes attains to the length of twenty inches, but 
usually, when fully grown, is about fourteen or sixteen inches long, and about 
two pounds in weight. To carve a baked mackerel, first remove the head and 
tail by cutting downward at 1 and 2; then split them down the back, so as 
to serve each person a part of each side piece. The roe should be divided in 
_ gmall pieces and served with each piece of fish. Other whole fish may be carved 
‘in the same manner. The fish is laid upon a little sauce or folded napkin, on 
a hot dish, and garnished with parsley. 


BOILED SALMON. 


This fish is seldom sent to the table whole, being foo large for any ordinary 
sized family; the middle cut is considered the choicest to boil. To carve it, first 
run the knife down and along the upper side of the fish from 1 to 2, then again 
ou the lower side from 3 to 4. Serve the thick part, cutting it lengthwise in 
slices in the direction of the line from 1 to 2, and the thin part breadthwise, or 
in the direction from 5 to 6. A slice of the thick with one of the thin, where 
lies the fat, should be served to each guest. Care should be taken when carv- 
ing not to break the flakes of the fish, as that impairs its appearance. The 
flesh .of the salmon is rich and delicious in flavor. Salmon is in season 

from the first of February to the end of August. 
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Consommé, or Stock, forms the basis of all meat soups, and also of all princi- 
pal sauces. It is, therefore, essential to the success of these culinary operations 
to know the most complete and economical method of extracting from a certain 
quantity of meat the best possible stock or broth. Fresh uncooked beef makes 
the best stock, with the addition of cracked bones, as the glutinous matter con- 
tained in them renders it important that they should be boiled with the meat, 
which adds to the strength and thickness of the soup. They are composed of 
an earthy substance—to which they owe their solidity—of gelatine, and a fatty 
fluid, something like marrow. Two ounces of them contain as much gelatine 
as one pound of meat; but in them, this is so encased in the earthy substance, 
that boiling water can dissolve only the surface of the whole bones, but by 
breaking them they can be dissolved more. When there is an abundance of it, 
it causes the stock, when cold, to become a jelly. The flesh of old animals 
contains more flavor than the flesh of young ones. Brown meats contain more 
flavor than white. | 
- Mutton is too strong in flavor for good stock, while veal, ettou a quite 
glutinous, furnishes very little nutriment. 

Some cooks use meat that has once been cooked; this renders little nourish- 
ment and destroys the flavor. It might answer for ready soup, but for stock to 
keep it is not as good, unless it should be roasted meats. Those contain higher 
fragrant properties; so by putting the remains of roast meats in the stock-pot 
you obtain a better flavor. : | 

The shin bone is generally used, but the neck or “‘sticking piece,’’ as the 
butchers call it, contains more of the substance that you want to extract, makes 
a stronger and more nutritious soup, than any other part of the animal. Meats 
for soup should always be put on to cook in cold water, in a covered pot, and 
- allowed to simmer slowly for several hours, in order that the essence of the 
meat may be drawn out thoroughly, and should be carefully skimmed to pre-— 
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vent it from becoming turbid, never allowed to boil fast at any time, and if more bige 
water is needed, use boiling water from the tea-kettle; cold or lukewarm water . 
spoils the flavor. Never salt it before the meat is tender (as that hardens and 


- toughens the meat), especially if the meat is to be eaten. Take off every part | 
cle of scum as it rises, and before the vegetables are put in. 


Allow a little less than a quart of water to a pound of meat and bone, and a 


_ teaspoonful of salt. When done, strain through a colander. If for clear soups 


strain again through a hair sieve, or fold a clean towel in a colander set over 
an earthen bowl, or any dish large enough to hold the stock. As stated before, 
stock ig not as good when made entirely from cooked meats, but in a family 
where it requires a large joint roasted every day, the bones and bits and under- 
done pieces of beef, or the bony structure of turkey or chicken that has been 
left from carving, bones of roasted poultry, these all assist in imparting a rich — 


dark color to soup, and would be sufficient, if stewed as above, to furnish a | 


family, withoutbuying fresh meat for the purpose; still, with the addition of a 
little fresh meat it would be more nutritious. In cold weather you can gather — 
them up for several days and put them to cook in cold water, and when done, 


strain, and put aside until needed. 


Soup will be as good the second day as the first if -heated to the boiling 


point. It should never be left in the pot, but should be turned into a dish or 
_ shallow pan, and set aside to get cold. Never cover it up, as that will cause it 


to turn sour very quickly. 
Before heating a second time, remove all the fat from the top. If this be 
melted in, the flavor of the soup will certainly be spoiled. ! 
Thickened soups require nearly double the seasoning used for thin soups or 
broth. | 
Coloring is used in some brown soups, the chief of which is brown taste : 
sugar, which is known as caramel by French cooks. 
Pounded spinach leaves give a fine green color to soup. Parsley, or the © 
green leaves of celery, put In soup will serve instead of spinach. 
Pound a large handful of spimach in a mortar, then tie it in a cloth, and 
wring out all the juice; put this in the soup you wish to color green, five min- 


utes before taking it up. 


Mock turtle, and sometimes veal and lamb soups, should be this color. 

Ochras gives a green color to soup. 

To color soup red, skin six red tomatoes, squeeze out the seeds and put them | 
into the soup with the other vegetables—or take the aia only as directed for 
spinach. 
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ee white soups, ee are af at lamb or Chicken, | none but white vegeta-_ 
bles are used; rice, pearl barley, vermicelli, or macaroni for thickening. 

Grated carrot gives a fine amber color to soup; it must be put in as soon as 
the soup is free from scum. 

Hotel and private- house stock is quite divebont: 

Hotels use meat in such large quantities, that there is ; always more or 


ess: trimmings and bones of meat to add to fresh meats; that makes very 
strong stock, which they use in most all soups and gravies and other made 


dishes. . 


a | ’ The meat from which soup has been made is good to serve cold thus: take 
out all the bones, season with pepper and salt, and catsup, if liked, then chop 


it small, tie it in a cloth, and lay it between two plates, with a weight on the 


upper one: slice it thin for Juncheon or supper; or make sandwiches of it; or 


make a hash for breakfast; or make it into balls, with the addition of a little 
wheat flour and an egg, and serve them fried in fat, or boil in the soup. 

An agreeable flavor is sometimes imparted to soup by sticking some cloves 
into the meat used for making stock; a few slices of onions fried very brown 


In butter are nice; also flour browned by simply putting it into a saucepan over 


the fire and stirring it constantly until it is a dark brown. , 

Clear soups must be perfectly transparent and thickened soups about the 
consistence of cream. When soups and gravies are kept from day to day in hot | 
weather, they should be warmed up every day, and put into fresh-scalded pans 
or tureens, and placed in a cool cellar. In temperate weather, every other, day 
may be sufficient. 


HERBS AND VEGETABLES USED IN SOUPS. 


Of vegetables the principal ones are carrots, tomatoes, asparagus, green peas, 


okra, macaroni, green corn, beans, rice, vermicelli, Scotch barley, pearl barley, 


wheat flour, mushroom or mushroom catsup, parsnips, beet-root, turnips, leeks, 
garlic, shalots and onions; sliced onions fried with butter and flour until they 
are browned, then rubbed through a sieve, are excellent to heighten the color and 
flavor of brown sauces and soups. The herbs usually used in soups are parsley, 


common thyme, summer savory, knotted marjoram, and other seasonings such 


as bay-leaves, tarragon, allspice, cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, mace, black and. 
white pepper, red pepper, lemon-peel and juice, orange peel and juice. The 
latter imparts a finer flavor and the acid much milder. These materials, with 


wine, and the various catsups, combined in various proportions, are, with other 


ingredients, made into almost an endless variety of excellent soups and gravies. 
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Soups that are intended for the principal part of a meal certainly Suante ne to 


be flavored like sauces. which are only intended to give relish to some Pa 
dish. 


STOCK. 


Six pounds of shin of beef, or six pounds of knuckle of veal; any bones, trim- | 


mings of poultry, or fresh meat; one-quarter pound of lean bacon or ham, twe 
ounces of butter, two large onions, each stuck with cloves; one turnip, three 


carrots, one head of celery, two ounces of salt, one-half teaspoonful of whole. 


pepper, one large blade of mace, one bunch of savory herbs aa sage, four 
quarts and one-half pint of cold water. 


Cut up the meat and bacon, or ham, into pieces of about three inches ) 


square; break the bones into small pieces, rub the butter on the bottom of the 
stewpan; put in one-half a pint of water, the broken bones, then meat and all 
other ingredients. Cover the stewpan, and place it on a sharp fire, occasionally 
stirring its contents. When the bottom of the pan becomes covered with a pale, 


jelly-like substance, add the four quarts of cold water, and simmer very gently | 


for five or six hours. As we have said before, do not let it boil quickly. When 
nearly cooked, throw in a tablespoonful of salt to assist the scum to rise. Re- 


move every particle of scum whilst it is doing, and strain it through a fine hair 


sieve; when cool remove all grease.. This stock will keep for many days in cold 
weather. 


Stock is the basis of many of the soups afterwards mentioned, and this will 
be found quite strong enough for ordinary purposes. Keep it in small jars, In a. 


cool place. It makes a good gravy for hash-meats; one tablespoonful of it is 
sufficient to impart a fine flavor to a dish of macaroni and various other dishes. 


Good soups of various kinds are made from it at short notice; slice off a portion 
of the jelly, add water, and whatever vegetables and thickening preferred. It is 


best to partly cook the vegetables before adding to the stock, as much boiling 
injures the flavoring of the soup. Season and boil a few moments and serve 
hot. 


WHITE STOCK. 


White stock is used in the preparation of white soups, and is made by boil- 
ing six pounds of a knuckle of veal, cut up in small pieces, poultry trimmings, 
and four slices of lean ham. Proceed according to directions given in ‘‘ Stock,’” 
above. 
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TO CLARIFY STOCK. 

Place the stock in aclean saucepan, set it over a brisk fire. When boiling, add 
the white of one egg to each quart of stock, proceeding as follows: beat the 
whites of the eggs up well in a little water; then add a little hot stock; beat to_ 
a froth, and pour gradually into the pot; then beat the whole hard and long; 
allow it to boil up once, and immediately 1 remove and strain through a thin flan- 


nel cloth. 


BEEF SOUP. 


Select a small shin of beef of moderate size, crack the bone in small pieces, 
wash and place it in a kettle to boil, with five or six quarts of cold water. Let 
it boil about two hours, or until it begins to get tender, then season it with a 
tablespoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful of pepper; boil it one hour longer, then 
add to it one carrot, two turnips, two tablespoonfuls of rice or pearl barley, one 
head of celery and a teaspoonful of summer savory powdered fine; the vegetables 
to be minced up in small pieces like dice. After these ingredients have boiled 
a quarter of an hour, put in two potatoes cut up in small pieces; let it boil half 
an hour longer, take the meat from the soup, and if intended to be served with 
it, take out the bones and lay it closely and neatly on a dish, and garnish with 
sprigs of parsley. 

Serve made mustard and ag with it. It is very nice pressed and eaten 
cold with mustard and vinegar, or catsup. Four hours are required for making 
this soup. Should any remain over the first day, it may be heated, with the 
addition of a little boiling water, and served again. Some fancy a glass of brown 
sherry added just before being served. Serve very hot. 


| VEAL SOUP. (Excellent.) a 
Put a knuckle of veal into three quarts of cold water, with a small quantity 
of salt, and one small tablespoonful of uncooked rice. Boil slowly, hardly 
above simmering, four hours, when the liquor should be reduced to half the 
usual quantity; remove from the fire. Into the tureen put the yolk of one egg, 
and stir well into it a teacupful of cream, or, in hot weather, new milk; add a 
piece of butter the size of a hickory-nut; on this strain the soup, boiling hot, 
stirring all the time. Just at the last, beat it well for a minute. 


SCOTCH MUTTON BROTH. 
Six pounds neck of mutton, three quarts water, five carrots, five turnips, two 
‘i, onions, four tablespoonfuls barley, a little salt. Soak mutton in water for ans 
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hour, cut off scrag, and put it in stewpan with three quarts of water. As soon 
as it boils, skim well, and then simmer for one and one-half hours. Cut best 
~ end of mutton into cutlets, dividing it with two bones in each; take off nearly 
all fat before you put it into broth; skim the moment the meat boils, and every 
ten minutes afterwards; add carrots, turnips and onions, all cut into two or three 
ie pieces, then put them into soup soon enough to be thoroughly done; stir in bar- 
ley; add salt to taste; let all stew together for three and one-half hours: about. 
one-half hour before sending it to table, put in little chopped parsley and serve:. 
Cut the meat off the scrag into small pieces, and send it to table in the tureen 
with the soup. The other half of the mutton should be served on a separate 
dish, with whole turnips boiled and laid round it. Many persons aze fond of 
mutton that has been boiled in soup. ; 
You may thicken the soup with rice or barley that has first been soaked in 
cold water; or with green peas; or with young corn, cut down from the cob; 
or with tomatoes scalded, peeled and cut into pieces. 


GAME SOUP. 


Two grouse or partridges, or, if you have neiihen use a pair of ‘cabhiis half 
a pound of lean ham; two medium-sized onions; one pound of lean beef; fried 
bread; butter for frying; pepper, salt, and two stalks of white celery cut into 
inch lengths; three quarts of water. 

Joint your game neatly; cut the ham and onicns mto small pieces,. and fry 
all in butter to a light brown. Put into a soup-pot with the beef, cut into strips, 
and a little pepper. Pour on the water; heat slowly, and stew gently two hours. 


. Take out the pieces of bird, and cover in a bowl; cook the soup an hour longer; — 


strain; cool; drop in the celery, and simmer ten minutes. Pour upon fried 
_ bread in the tureen. | | 

Venison soup made the same, with the addition of a tablespoonful of brown 
flour wet into a paste with cold water, adding a tablespoonful of catsup, Worces- 
tershire, or other pungent sauce, and a glass of Madeira or brown sherry. 


7 


CONSOMME SOUP. 


Take good strong stock (see pages 214 and: 24), remove all fat. from the surface, 

and for each quart of the stock allow the white and shell of one egg and a table- 
-spoonful of water, well whipped together. Pour this mixture into a saucepan ! 
containing the stock; place it over the fire and heat the contents gradually, stirring 
“often to prevent the egg from sticking to the bottom of the saucepan. Allow it to 


~ 








inti we wide looks seetiiy nN: ander the ¢ ege, which will rise and 
! he surface i in the form of a thick white scum. Now remove it and pour ee 
‘ “it ‘into » folded towel laid in a colander set over an earthen bowl, allowing it to run | 

- through without moving or squeezing it. Season with more salt if needed, and 
7 ae quickly serve very hot. This should be a clear amber color. A 
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JULIENNE SOUP. > 


. Cut carrots and turnips into quarter inch pieces the shape of dice; also celery | 
i into thin. slices. Cover them with boiling water; add a teaspoonful of salt, half a — 
; teaspoonful pepper, and cook until soft. In another saucepan have two quarts of 
boiling stock (see pages 21 and 24), to which add the cooked vegetables, the water 
and more seasoning if necessary. Serve hot. y r 
In the spring and summer season use asparagus, peas and string beans — ali cut 
fe into small uniform thickness. } 


CREAM OF SPINACH. 


Pick, wash and boil enough spinach to measure a pint, when cooked, chopped 
bi ‘ ‘ and pounded into a soft paste. Put it into a stewpan with four ounces of fresh 
Hs butter, a little grated nutmeg, a teaspoonful of salt. Cook and stir it about ten 
- minutes. Add to this two quarts of strong stock (see pages 21 and 24); let boil up, 
vas then rub it through astrainer. Set it over the ure again, and, when on the point of . 
ae chy mix with it a us eat hs of butter, esd a teaspocnful of granulated sugar. 


ue A CHICKEN CREAM SOUP. 


| a old chicken for soup is much the best. Cut it up into quarters, put it 
into a soup kettle with half a pound of corned ham, and an onion; add four 
- quarts of cold water. Bring slowly to a gentle boil, and keep this up until the 
liquid has diminished one-third, and the meat drops from the bones; then add 

as a cup of rice. Season with salt, pepper, and a bunch of chopped parsley. 
Cook slowly until the rice is tender, then the meat should be taken out. 
i Now stir in two cups of rich milk thickened with a little flour. The chicken 
mi could be fried in a spoonful of butter and a gravy made, reserving some of the 
* white pee of the meat, chopping it and adding it to the soup. 


PLAIN ECONOMICAL SOUP. 


‘Take a cold-roast- beet bone, pieces of beef-steak, the rack of a aa turkey or 
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fom hours; then strain it through a colander, mashing the vegetables so that 
they will all pass through. Skim off the fat, and return the soup to the pot. 
Mix one tablespoonful of flour with two of water, stir it into the soup and boil 
the whole ten minutes. Serve this soup with sippets of toast. 

Sippets are bits of dry toast cut into a triangular form, 

A seasonable dish about the holidays. 


OX-TAIL SOUP. 


Two ox-tails, two slices of ham, one ounce of butter, two carrots, two turnips, 
three onions, one leek, one head of celery, one bunch of savory herbs, pepper, a 
tablespoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of catsup, one- halt glass of port wine, 
three quarts of water. 

Cut up the tails, separating them at the joints; wash thon and put 
them in a stewpan with the butter. Cut the vegetables in slices and add them with 
the herbs. Putin one-half pint of water, and stir it over a quick fire till the 
juices are drawn. Fill up the stewpan with water, and when boiling, add the salt. - 


cane 


Skim well, and simmer very gently for four hours, or until the tails are tender, 


Take them out, skim and strain the soup, thicken with flour, and flavor with the 
catsup and port wine. Put back the tails, simmer for five minutes and serve. _ 
Another way to make an appetizing ox-tail soup. Youshould begin to make it 
the day before you wish to eat the soup. Take two tails, wash clean, and put — 
in a kettle with nearly a gallon of cold water; add a small handful of salt; 
when the meat is well cooked, take out the bones. Let this stand in a cool 
room, covered, and next day, about an hour and a half before dinner, skim off 
the crust or cake of fat which has risen to the top. Add a little onion, carrot, 
or any vegetables you choose, chopping them fine first; summer savory may 

also be added. 


CORN SOUP. 


Cut the corn from the cob, and boil the cobs in water for at least an hour, 
then add the grains, and boil until they are thoroughly done; put one dozen 
ears of corn to a gallon of water, which will be reduced to three quarts by the — 
time the soup is done; then pour on a pint of new milk, two well-beaten eggs, 
salt and pepper to your taste; continue the boiling a while longer, and stir in, to 
season and thicken it a little, a tablespoonful of good butter rubbed up with two 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Corn soup may also be made nicely with water in 


which a pair of grown fowls have been boiled or parboiled, instead oe having: a 


plain water for the foundation. 
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SPLIT PEA SOUP. No.2 | 


Wan a a pint of split peas and cover them well with cold water, adding | 
a third of a teaspoonful of soda; let them remain in it over night to swell.’ In 
the morning put them in a kettle with a close fitting cover. Pour over them 
three quarts of cold water, adding half a pound of lean ham or bacon cut into 
slices or pieces; also a teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper, and some celery 
chopped fine. When the soup begins to boil, skim the froth from the surface. 
Cook slowly from three to four hours, stirring occasionally till the peas are all 
dissolved, adding a little more boiling water to keep wp the quantity as it boils 
_ away. Strain through a colander, and leave out the meat. It should be quite 
thick. Serve with small squares of toasted bread, cut up and added. If not 
rich enough, add a small piece of butter, 


CREAM OF ASPARAGUS. 


For making och quarts of soup, use two bundles of fresh asparagus. Cut the 
tops from one of the bunches and cook them twenty minutes in salted water, enough 
to cover them. Cook the remainder of the asparagus about twenty minutes in a quart 
of stock or water. Cut an onion into thin slices and fry in three tablespoonfuls of 
butter ten minutes, being careful not to scorch it; then add the asparagus that has 
been boiled in the stock; cook this five minutes, stirring constantly; then add three 
tablespoonfuls of dissolved flour, cook five minutes longer. Turn this mixture into 
the boiling stock and boil twenty minutes. Rub through a sieve; add the milk and 
cream and the asparagus heads. If water is used in place of stock, use all cream. 


GREEN PEA SOUP. 


Wash a small quarter of lamb in cold water, and put it into a soup-pot with 


_ six quarts of cold water; add to it two tablespoonfuls of salt, and set it over a 
moderate fire—let it boil gently for two hours, then skim it clear: add a quart 





| _ of shelled peas, and a teaspoonful of pepper; cover it, and let it boil for half an 
hour; then having scraped the skins from a quart of small young potatoes, add 
_ them to the soup; cover the pot and let it boil for half an hour longer; work 
| quarter of a pound of butter and a dessert spoonful of flour together, and add 
them to the soup ten or twelve minutes before taking it off the fire. 
Serve the meat on a dish with parsley sauce over, and the soup in a tureen. 


DRIED BEAN SOUP. 


_. Put two quarts of dried white beans to soak the night before you make th e 
soup, ea should be put on as early 1 in the day as possible. 
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‘Take two pounds of the lean of fresh peek ke coarse pieces will do. Out? 

: them up, and put them into your soup-pot with the bones belonging to them, i 
(which should be broken in pieces,) and a pound of lean ga cut very small, — bi: 
Tf you have the remains of a piece of beef that has been roasted the day before, 
- and so much under-done that the juices remain in it, you may put it into the 
pot and its bones along with it. Season the meat with pepper only, and pour 
en it six quarts of water. As soon as it boils, take off the scum, and put in the 
beans (having first drained them) and a head of celery cut small, or a table 
spoonful of pounded celery seed. Boil it slowly till the meat is done to shreds, : 
and the beans all dissolved. ™.en strain it through a colander into the tureen, © acne 
and put into it small squares of toasted bread with the crust cut off. ee ene : 
, TURTLE SOUP FROM BEANS. iat 
Soak over night one quart of black beans; next day boil them in the proper a 
quantity of water, say a gallon, then dip the beans out of the pot and strain 
- them through a colander. Then return the flour of the beans, thus pressed, into 
the pot in which they were boiled. Tie up in a thin cloth some thyme, a tea-_ ' . 
spoonful of summer savory and parsley, and let it boil in the mixture. Add ae 
tablespoonful of cold butter, saltand pepper. Have ready four hard-boiled sie : 
_ of eggs quartered, and a few force meat balls; add this to the ‘soup with a sliced ve 
-jemon, and half a glass of wine just before serving the soup. 

This approaches so near in flavor to the real turtle soup that few are able to. 

distinguish the difference. \ a 


PHILADELPHIA PEPPER POT. 





Put two pounds of tripe and four calves’ feet into the soup-pot ‘aad cover. ae) 
- them with cold water; add a red pepper, and boil closely until the calves’ feet a 
are boiled very tender; take out the meat, skim the liquid, stir it, cut the tripe — 4 
into small pieces, and put it back into the liquid; if there is not enough liquid, — “a 
add boiling water; add half a teaspoonful of sweet marjoram, sweet basil and : 
thyme, two sliced onions, sliced potatoes, salt. When the vegetables have 
boiled until almost tender, add a piece of butter rolled in flour, drop in some ees 
balls, and boil fifteen minutes more. Take up and serve hot. 


SQUIRREL SOUP. 


Wash and quarter three or four i sized ee put ee on, with a 








) oe the pee $e, and ye Ft on ine eek en ae he stove to simmer gently, | 
ki not boil. Add. vegetables just the same as you do in case of other meat soups 


in the summer season, but especially good will you find corn, Irish potatoes, 


‘tomatoes and Lima beans. Strain the soup through a coarse colander when the. 


; ~ meat has boiled to shreds, so as to get rid of the squirrel’s troublesome little 





bones. Then return to the pot, and after boiling a while longer, thicken with a 
piece of butter rubbed in flour. Celery and parsley leaves chopped up are also 


considered an improvement by many. Toast two slices of bread, cut them into 


dice one half inch square, fry them in butter, put them into the bottom of 
_ your tureen, and then pour the soup boiling hot upon them, Very good. 


TOMATO SOUP. No.1. 


Place in a kettle four pounds of beef. Pour over.it one gallon of cold water. 


TOMATO SOUP. No.2. 


Place over the fire a quart of peeled tomatoes, stew them soft with a pinch 

of soda. Strain it so that no seeds remain, set it over the fire again, and add a : 
quart of hot boiled milk; season with salt and pepper, a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, add three tablespoonfuls of rolled cracker, and serve hot. Canned 


tomatoes may be used in place of fresh ones. 


TOMATO SOUP. No. 3. 


Peel two quarts of tomatoes, boil them in a sauce-pan with an onion, and 


other soup vegetables; strain and add a level tablespoonful of flour dissolved in 
a third of a cup of melted. butter; add: pepper and salt. Serve very hot over 
- little squares of bread fried brown and crisp in butter. 


An excellent addition to a cold meat lunch. | 


aan 


‘ 


MULLAGATAWNY SOUP. (As made in India.) 


Cut four onions, one carrot, two turnips, and one head of celery into three 





o : quarts of liquor, in which one or two fowls have been boiled; keep it over a brisk 


- Let the meat and water boil slowly for three hours, or until the liquid is reduced cy 
to about one-half. Remove the meat and put into the broth a quart of tomatoes, 
: and one chopped onion; salt and pepper to taste. A teaspoonful of flour should 
be dissolved and stirred in; then allowed to boil half an hour longer. Strain 
and serve hot. Canned tomatoes, in place of fresh ones, may be used. 
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d fire, till it boils, then place it on acorner of the fire, and let it simmer et min- 
utes; add one tablespoonful of currie powder, and one tablespoonful of flour; mix 


the whole well together, and let it boil three minutes; pass it through a colander; 


serve with pieces of roast chicken in it; add boiled rice in a separate dish. It 
must be of good yellow color, and not too thick. If you find it too thick, add a — 
little boiling water and a teaspoonful of sugar. Half veal and half chicken an- 
swers as well. | 

A dish of rice, to be served separately with this soup, must be thus prepared: 
put three pints of water in a sauce-pan and one tablespoonful of salt; let this 
boil. Wash well, in three waters, half a pound of rice; strain it, and put it into. 
the boiling water in sauce-pan. After it has come to the boil—which it will do 
in about two minutes—let it boil twenty minutes; strain it through a colander, 
and pour over it two quarts of cold water. This will separate the grains of rice. 
Put it back in the sauce-pan, and place it near the fire until hot enough to send. 
to the table. This is also the proper way to boil rice for curries. Ifthese direc- 
tions are strictly carried out every grain of the rice will sate and be thor- 
oughly cooked. 


MOCK TURTLE SOUP, OF CALF’S HEAD. 


Scald a well-cleansed calf’s head, remove the brain, tie it up in a cloth, and 
boil an hour, or until the meat will easily slip from the bone; take out, save the 
broth; cut it in small, square pieces, and throw them into cold water; when 
eool, put it in a stewpan, and cover with s¢me of the broth; let it boil until 
quite tender, and set aside. 

In another stewpan melt some butter, and in it put a quarter of a pound of 
lean ham, cut small, with fine herbs to taste; also parsley and one onion; add 
about a pint of the broth; let it simmer for two hours, and then dredge in a — 
small quantity of flour; now add the remainder of the broth, and a quarter bot- 
tle of Madeira or sherry; let all stew quietly for ten minutes and rubit through 
a medium sieve; add the calf’s head, season with a very little cayenne pepper, a 
little salt, the juice of one lemon, and if desired, a quarter teaspoonful pounded. 
mace and a dessert-spoon sugar. 

Having previously prepared force-meat balls, add them to the soup, and five 
minutes after serve hot. 


GREEN TURTLE. SOUP. 


; One turtle, two onions, a bunch of sweet herbs, juice of one lemon, five quarts 
of water, a glass of Madeira. | 
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yee removing the oneal Lok up ihe coarser Aare of the tintle teat and 
Manes Add four quarts of water, and stew four hours with the herbs, onions, 
pepper and. salt. Stew very slowly, do not let it cease boiling during this time. 
At the end of four hours strain the soup, and add the finer parts of the turtle 
and the green fat, which has been simmered one hour in two quarts of water. 
_ Thicken with brown flour; return to the soup-pot, and simmer gently for an 
hour longer. If there are eggs in the turtle, boil them in a separate vessel for 
four hours, and throw into the soup before taking up. If not, put in force-meat 
balls; then the juice of the lemon, and the wine; beat up at once and pour out. 
Some cooks add the finer meat before straining, boiling all together five 
hours; then strain, thicken, and put in the green fat, cut into lumps an inch 
long. This makes a handsomer soup than if the meat is left in. 
| Green turtle can now be purchased preserved in air-tight cans. 
| Force Meat Balls for the Above.—Six tablespoonfuls of turtle-meat chopped 
very fine. Rub to a paste, with the yolk of two hard-boiled eggs, a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, and, if convenient a little oyster liquor. Season with cayenne, 
mace, and half a teaspoonful of white sugar and a pinch of salt. Bind all with 
a well-beaten egg; shape into small balls; dip in egg, then powdered cracker; 
fry in butter, and drop into the soup when it is served. ? 


MACARONI SOUP. 


To a rich beef or other soup, in which thereis no seasoning other than pep- 
per or salt, take half a pound of small pipe macaroni, boil it in clear water until 
it is tender, then drain it and cut it in pieces of an inch length; boil it for fifteen | 
_ minutes in .the soup and serve. 


TURKEY SOUP. 


Take the turkey bones and boil three-quarters of an hour in water enough to 
cover them; add a little summer savory and celery chopped fine. Just before 
serving, thicken with a little flour (browned), and season with pepper, salt, 
and a small piece of butter. This is a cheap but good soup, using the remains of 
cold turkey which might otherwise be thrown away. 


GUMBO OR OKRA SOUP. 


Fry out the fat of a slice of bacon or fat ham, drain it off, and in it fry the Y 
slices of a large onion brown; scald, peel, and cut up two quarts fresh tomatoes, 


when in season, (use canned tomatoes otherwise), and cut thin one quart okra; 
; | : 
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ey is put them, together with a little chopped parsley, in a Ds veuie” pats h about i : 
three quarts of hot broth of any kind; cook slowly for three hours, season with i 
salt and pepper. Serve hot. | | 
In chicken broth the same quantity of BC Hel used for thickening ween 
_ of tomatoes, forms a chicken gumbo soup. 1 


TAPIOCA CREAM SOUP. 


_ One quart of white stock; one pint of cream or milk; one onion; two stalks 
celery; one-third of a cupful of tapioca; two cupfuls of cold water; one table- 
spoonful of butter; a small piece of mace; salt, pepper. © Wash the tapioca and 
soak over night in cold water. Cook it and the stock together very gentiy for 
one hour. Cut the onion and celery into small pieces, and put on to cook for 
twenty minutes with the milk and mace. Strain on the tapioca and stock. 
Season with salt and pepper, add butter, and serve. 


Soups Without Meat, 


ONION SOUP. 


One quart of milk, six large onions, yolks of four eggs, three tablespoonfuls 
of butter, a large one of flour, one cupful of cream, salt, pepper. Put the but- 
ter inafrying pan. Cut the onions into thin slices and drop in the butter. Stir 
until they begin to cook; then cover tight and set back where they will simmer, 
but not burn, for half an hour. Now put the milk on to boil, and then add the 
dry flour to the onions and stir constantly for three minutes over the fire; then 
turn the mixture into the milk and cook fifteen minutes. Rub the soup through 
a strainer, return to the fire, season with salt and pepper. Beat the yolks of the 
eges well, add the cream to them and stir into the soup. Cook three minutes, 
stirring constaritly. If you have no cream, use milk, in which case add a table- 
spoonful of butter at the same time. Pour over fried croutons in a soup tureen. 

This is a refreshing dish when one is fatigued. 


WINTER VEGETABLE SOUP. 


Scrape and slice three turnips and three carrots, and peel three onions, and 
fry all with a little butter until a light yellow; add a bunch of celery and three 
or four leeks cut in pieces; stir and fry all the ingredients for six minutes; 










PS WITHOUT | MEAT. aS 
an a when fried, add one aa of gatlic, a tales of one two bepes. salt, pep-. 
per and a little erated nutmeg; cover with three quarts of water and simmer 
for three hours, taking off the scum carefully. Strain a“ use. Croutons, 


on vermicelli, Ttalian pastes, or rice may be added. 


De ae VERMICELLI SOUP. 


| : Swell quarter of a pound of vermicelli in a quart of warm water, then add it to 
a good beef, veal, lamb, or chicken soup or broth, with quarter of a pound of 
- sweet butter; let the soup boil for fifteen minutes after it is added. 


SWISS WHITE SOUP. 


A sufficient quantity of broth for six people; boil it; beat up three eggs wel 
two spoonfuls of flour, one cup milk; pour these gradually through a sieve into 
the boiling; soup salt and pepper. 
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SPRING VEGETABLE SOUP. 


Half pint green peas, two shredded lettuces, one onion, a small bunch of 
oS parsley, two ounces butter, the yolks of three eggs, one pint of water, one anda 
half quarts of soup stock. Put in a stewpan the lettuce, onion, parsley and but- 
ter, with one pint of water, and let them simmer till tender. Season with 
Bio salt and pepper. When done strain off the vegetables, and put two-thirds of 
iM the liquor with-the stock. Beat up the yolks of the eggs with the other third, 
i toss it over the fire, and at the moment of serving add this with the vegetables 








to the strained-off soup. 
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(CELERY SOUP. 


Celery soup may be made with white stock. Cut down the white of half a 
dozen heads of celery into little pieces and boil it in four pints of white stock, 
with a quarter of a pound of lean ham and twoounces of butter. Simmer gently 
for a full hour, then strain through a sieve, return the liquor to the pan, and 
stir in a few spoonfuls of cream with great care. Serve with toasted bread and, 

if liked, thicken with a little flour. Season to taste. e 


IRISH POTATO SOUP. 


Peel and boil eight medium-sized potatoes with a large onion, sliced, some 
herbs, salt and pepper; press all through a colander; then thin it with rich milk 
and add a lump of butter, more seasoning, if necessary; let it heat well and 
serve hot. 


Bo NO soups wItHoUn Mean a 


PEA SOUP. 


Put a quart of dried peas into five quarts of water; boil for four hours; the: | 
add three or four large onions, two heads of celery, a carrot, two turnips, all cut 
up rather fine. Season with pepper and salt. Boil two hours longer, and if the 
soup becomes too thick add more water. Strain through a colander. and stir in 
a tablespoonful of cold butter. Serve hot, with small pieces of toasted bread 
placed in the bottom of the tureen. | ; . 


NOODLES FOR SOUP. 


Beat up one egg light, add a pinch of salt, and flour enough to make a very | 
stiff dough; roll out very thin, like thin pie crust, dredge with flour to keep from 
sticking. Let it remain on the bread board to dry for an hour or more; then 
roll it up into a tight scroll, like a sheet of music. Begin at the end and slice it 
into slips as thin as straws. After all are cut, mix them lightly together, and 
to prevent them sticking, keep them floured a little until you are ready to drop 
‘them into your soup, which should be done shortly before dinner, for if boiled 
too long they will go to pieces. | 


FORCE MEAT BALLS FOR SOUP. 


One cupful of cooked veal or fowl meat, minced; mix with this a handful of 
fine bread-crumbs, the yolks of four hard-boiled eggs rubbed smooth together 
with a tablespoon of milk; season with pepper and salt; add a half teaspoon of 
flour, and bind all together with two beaten eggs; the hands to be well floured, 
and the mixture to be made into little balls the size of a nutmeg, drop into the 
soup about twenty minutes before serving. 


EGG BALLS FOR SOUP. 

Take the yolks of six hard-boiled eggs and half a tablespoonful of wheat 
flour, rub them smooth with the yolks of two raw eggs and a teaspoonful of 
salt; mix all well together; make it in balls, and drop them into the boiling soup 
a few minutes before taking it up. 

Used in green turtle soup. 


EGG DUMPLINGS FOR SOUP. 


To half a pint of milk put two well-beaten eggs, and as much wheat flour as 
will make a smooth, rather thick batter free from lumps; drop this batter, a 
tablespoonful at a time, into boiling soup. 
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bapthen ode Pore cupful of sour cream and one ‘cupful of sour milk, three 
eggs, well beaten, whites and yolks separately; one teaspoonful of salt, one level 
teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a spoonful of water, and enough flour added to 
make a very stiff batter. To be dropped by spoonfuls into the broth and boiled 
twenty minutes, or until no raw dough shows on the outside. | 


SUET DUMPLINGS FOR SOUP. 


Three cups of sifted flour in which three teaspoonfuls of baking powder have. 
oeen sifted; one cup of finely chopped suet, well rubbed into the flour, with a 
teaspoonful of salt. Wet all with sweet milk to make a dough as stiff as bis-_ 
cuit. Make into small balls as large as peaches, well floured. Drop into the 
soup three-quarters of an hour before being served. This requires steady boil- 

ing, being closely covered, and the cover not t+ be removed until taken up to serve. 
- A very good form of pot-pie. 


SOYER’S RECIPE FOR FORCE MEATS. 


Take 13 Ibs. of lean veal from the fillet, and cut it in long thin slices; scrape 
witha knife till nothing but the fibre remains; put it in a mortar, pound it 10 
minutes, or until in a purée; pass it through a wire sieve (use the remainder in 
stock); then take 1 Ib. of good fresh beef suet, which skin, shred, and chop 
very fine; put it ina mortar and pound it; then add-6 oz. of panada (that is, 
bread soaked in milk, and boiled till nearly dry) with the suet; pound them well 
together, and add the veal; season with 1 teaspoonful of salt, 4 teaspoonful of 
pepper, 4 that of nutmeg; work all well together; then add 4 eggs by degrees, 
continually pounding the contents of the mortar.: When well mixed, take a 
small piece in a spoon, and poach it in some boiling water; and if it is delicate, 
firm, and of a good flavor, it is ready for use. 


CROUTONS FOR SOUP. 


In a frying pan have the depth of an inch of boiling fat; also have prepared 
glices of stale bread, cut up into little half-inch squares; drop into the frying 
pan enough of these bits of bread to cover’ the surface of the fat. When 
browned, remove with a skimmer and drain; add to the hot soup and serve. 

Some prefer them prepared in this manner: 

Take very thin slices of bread, butter them well; cut them up into little 
squares three fourths of an inch thick, place them in a A ete pan, buttered 
side up, and brown in a quick oven. 
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‘SOUPS. WITHOUT MEAT. 0) 0 
FISH STOGK) (0) ae 
Place a saucepan over the fire with a good sized piece of sweet butter, and a - 
sliced onion; put into that some sliced tomatoes, then add as many different 
_kinds of small fish as you can get—oysters, clams, smelts, pawns, crabs, shrimps, 
-and all kinds of pan-fish; cook all together, until the onions are well browned; 
_ then add a bunch of sweet herbs, salt and pepper, and sufficient water to make | | 
_ the required amount of stock. After this has cooked for half an hour pound it — 
with a wooden pestle, then strain and cook again until it jellies. 


FISH SOUP. 


Select a large, fine fish, clean it thoroughly, put it over the fire with a suffi- 
cient quantity of water, allowing for each pound of fish one quart of water; 
add an onion cut fine, and a bunch of sweet herbs. When the fish is cooked, 
and is quite tasteless, strain all through a colander, return to the fire, add some 
butter, salt and pepper to taste. .A small tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce 

_ may be added if liked. Served with small squares of fried bread and thin 
slices of lemon. | | 


LOBSTER SOUP, OR BISQUE. 


Have ready a good broth made of three pounds of veal boiled slowly in as 
much water as will cover it, till the meat is reduced to shreds. It must then be 
— ‘well strained. | 

Having boiled one fine middle-sized lobster, extract all the meat from the 
body and claws. Bruise part of the coral in a mortar, and also an equal quan- 
tity of the meat. Mix them well together. Add mace, cayenne, salt and 
pepper, and make them up into force-meat balls, binding the mixture baa, the 
yolk of an egg slightly beaten. 

Take three quarts of the veal broth, and put into it the meat of the lobster 

cut into mouthfuls. Boil it together about twenty minutes. Then thicken it 
_ with the remaining coral (which you must first rub through a sieve), and add 
| the force-meat balls and a little butter rolled in flour. Simmer it gently for ten 
_ minutes but do not let it come to a boil, as that will injure la color. Serve with — 
small dice of bread fried brown in butter. | 


OYSTER SOUP. No. 1. 


Two quarts of oysters, one quart of milk, two o tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
ey of hot water; pepper, salt. 








SOUPS. WITHOUT MEAT. 


‘Strain all the ee from the nen add the water, and fae When near > 
the boil, add. the seasoning, then the oysters. Cook about five minutes from 
the time they begin to simmer, until they ‘‘ruffle.’’ Stir in the butter, cook one 
- minute, and pour into the tureen. Stir in the boiling milk, and send to table. 
- Some prefer all water in place of milk. | 


OYSTER SOUP. No. 2. 


Scald one gallon of oysters in their own liquor. Add one quart of rich milk ~ 
to the liquor, and when it comes to a boil, skim out the oysters and set aside. 
Add the yolks of four eggs, two good tablespoonfuls of butter, and one of flour, 
all mixed well together, but in this order—first, the milk, then, after beating 
the eggs, add a little of the hot liquor to them gradually, and stir them rapidly — 
into the soup. Lastly, add the butter and whatever seasoning you fancy besides 
plain pepper and salt, which must both be put in to taste with caution. Celery salt, 
- most persons like extremely; others would prefer a little marjoram and thyme; 
others, again, mace and a bit of onion. Use your own discretion in this regard. 


CLAM SOUP. (French Style.) 


Mince two dozen hard-shell clams very fine. Fry half a minced onion in an 


ounce of butter; add to it a pint of hot water, a pinch of mace, four cloves, one 


allspice and six whole pepper corns. Boil fifteen minutes and strain into a 
sauce-pan; add the chopped clams and a pint of clam-juice or hot water; simmer 
slowly two hours;. strain and rub the pulp through a sieve into the liquid. 
Return it to the sauce-pan and keep it lukewarm. Boil three half-pints of milk — 
in a sauce-pan (previously wet with cold water, which prevents burning) and © 
whisk it into the soup. Dissolveateaspoonful of flour in cold milk, add it to the 
soup, taste for seasoning; heat it gently to near the boiling point; pour it into a 
- tureen previously heated with hot water, and serve with or without pieces of 
fried bread—called croutons in kitchen French. 


: | CLAM SOUP. 


r 


Twenty-five clams chopped fine. Put over the fire the liquor that was 
drained-from them, and a cup of water; add the chopped clams, and boil hal 
-an hour; then season to taste with pepper and salt and a piece of butter as large 

asanegg; boil up again and add one quart of milk boiling hot, stir in a table- 
spoon of flour made to a cream with a little cold milk, or two crackers rolled 


fine. Some like a little mace and lemon juice in the seasoning. | 











The usual custom among professional cooks is to entirely immerse the article 
to be cooked in boiling fat, but from inconvenience most households use the 
half-frying method of frying in a small amount of fat in a frying-pan. For the 
first method.a shallow iron frying-kettle, large at the top and small at the bottom, 
is best to use. The fat should half fill the kettle, or an amount sufficient to float 
whatever is to be fried; the heat of the fat should get to sucha degree that, 


when a piece of bread or a teaspoonful of the batter is dropped in it, it will — 


become brown almost instantly, but should not be so hot as to burn the fat. 


Some cooks say that the fat should be smoking, but my experience is, that is a 


mistake, as that soon ruins the fat. As soon as it begins to smoke it should be 
- removed a little to one side, and still be kept at the boiling point. If fritters, 
_crullers, croquettes, etc., are dropped into fat that is too hot, it crusts over the 
outside before the inside has fully risen, making a heavy hard article, and also 
ruining the fat, giving it a burnt flavor. 


Many French cooks prefer beef fat or suet to lard for frying purposes, con- 


sidering it more wholesome and digestible, does not impart as much flavor, or 
adhere or soak into the article cooked as pork fat. 

In families of any size, where there is much cooking required, there are 
enough drippings and fat remnants from roasts of beef, skimmings from the 
soup-kettle, with the addition of occasionally a pound of suet from the market, 
to amply supply the need. All such remnants and skimmings should be clarified 
about twice a week, by. boiling them all together in water. When the fat is all 
melted, it should be strained with the water and set aside to cool. After the fat 


on the top has hardened, lift the cake from the water on which it lies, scrape off - 


all the dark particles from the bottom, then melt over again the fat; while hot 
strain into a small clean stone jar or bright tin pail, and then it is ready for use. 
Always after frying anything, the fat should stand until it settles and has cooled 


somewhat; then turn off carefully so as to leave it clear from the sediment that | 


settles at the bottom. 
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Refined cotton-seed oil is now being adopted by most professional cooks in 

hotels, restaurants, and many private households for culinary purposes, and will 
doubtless in future supersede animal fats, especially for frying, it being quite as 
delicate a medium as frying with olive oil. It is now sold by leading grocers, 
put up in packages of two and four quarts. | 

The second mode of frying, using a frying-pan with a small quantity of fat 
or grease, to be done properly, should in the first place have the frying-pan hot 
over the fire, and the fat in it actually boiling before the article to be cooked is 
placed in it, the intense heat quickly searing up the pores of the article and. 
forming a brown crust on the lower side, then turning over and browning the 
other the game way. 

Still, there is another mode of frying; the process is somewhat similar to 
broiling, the hot frying-pan or spider replacing the hot fire. To do this cor- 
rectly, a thick bottom frying-pan should be used. Place it over the fire, and 
when it is so hot that it will siss, oil over the bottom of the pan with a piece of 
‘suet, that is if the meat is all lean; if not, it is not necessary to grease the 
bottom of the pan. Lay in the meat quite flat, and brown it quickly, first on one 
side then on the other; when sufficiently cooked, dish on a hot platter and season 
the same as broiled meats. 


Fish. 


In selecting fish, choose those only in which the eye is full and prominent, 
the flesh thick and firm, the scales bright and fins stiff. They should be thor- 
oughly cleaned before cooking. 

The usual modes of cooking fish are \ potted, baked, broiled, fried and occa- 
sionally stewed. Steaming fish is much superior to boiling, but the ordinary 
conveniences in private houses do not admit of the possibility of enjoying this 
delicate way of cooking it. Large fish are generally boiled, medium-sized ones 
baked or boiled, the smaller kinds fried or broiled. Very large fish, such as cod, 
halibut, etc., are cut in steaks or slices for frying or broiling. The heads of some 
fish, as the cod, halibut, etc., are considered tidbits by many. Small fish, or 
pan fish, as they are usually called, are served without the heads, with the 

exception of brook-trouts and smelts; these are usually cooked whole, with the 
head on. Bake fish slowly, basting often with butter and water. Salmon is 
considered the most nutritious of all fish. When boiling fish, by adding a little 
vinegar and salt to the water, it seasons and prevents the nutriment from being 
drawn out; the vinegar acting on the water hardens the water. 
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Fill the fish with a nicely prepared stuffing of sole ces or stale Tae | ae 


‘crumbs, seasoned with butter, pepper, salt, sage, and any other aromatic herbs 
fancied; sew up; wrap in a well-floured. cloth, tied closely with twine, and boil 


or steam. The garnishes for boiled fish are: For turbot, fried smelts; for other 
boiled fish, parsley, sliced beets, lemon or sliced boiled egg. Do not use the 


knives, spoons, etc., that are used in cooking fish, for other ee or they will 
be apt to impart a fishy flavor. ? 

Fish tc be boiled should be put into cold water and set on the fire to cook 
very gently, or the outside will break before the inner part is done. Unless 


the fish are small, they should never be put into warm water; nor should water, © 
either hot or cold, be poured on to the fish, as it is liable to break the skin: if it 


should be necessary to add a little water while the fish is cooking, it bore: to be 
poured in gently at the side of the vessel. 


Fish to be broiled should lie, after they are dressed, for two or three hours, 


with their inside well sprinkled with salt and pepper. 

Salt fish should be soaked in water before boiling, according to the time it 
_ has been in salt. When it is hard and dry, it will require thirty-six hours soak- 
iy ing before it is dressed, and the water must be changed three or four times. 

When fish is not very salt, twenty-four hours, or even one night, will suffice. | 

When frying fish the fire must be hot enough to bring the fat to such a 
- degree of heat as to sear the surface and make it impervious t the fat, and at 

_ the same time seal up the rich juices. As soon as the fish is browned by this 

_ sudden application of heat, the pan may be moved to a cooler place on the stove, 
that the process may be finished more slowly. | 


Fat in which fish has been fried is just as good to use again for the same 


purpose, but it should be kept by itself and not be put to any other use. 


TO FRY FISH. 


_. Most of the smaller fish (generally termed pan-fish) are usually fried. Clean — 
well, cut off the head, and, if quite large, cut out the backbone, and slice the | 


body crosswise into five or six pieces; season with salt and pepper. Dip in 


Indian meal or wheat flour, or in beaten egg, and roll in bread or fine cracker 
crumbs—trout and perch. should not be dipped in meal; put into a thick bot- 


tomed iron frying-pan, the flesh side down, with hot lard or drippings; fry 
slowly, turning when lightly browned. The following method may be deemed 


preferable: Dredge the pieces with flour; brush them over with beaten egg; roll — ae 
in bread crumbs, and fry in hot lard or drippings sufficient to cover, the same __ 
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as frying crullers, If the fat is very Hor the fish will fry without absorbing it, 
and it will be palatably cooked. When browned on one side, turn it over in the 
fat and. brown the other, draining when done. This isa particularly good way 
to fry slices of large fish. Serve with tomato sauce; garnish with slices of lemon. 


PAN FISH. 


Place them in a thick bottom ae -pan with heads all one way. Fill the 
spaces with smaller fish. When they are fried quite brown and ready to turn, 
put a dinner plate over them, drain off the fat; then invert the pan, and they 

will be left unbroken on the plate. Put the lard back into the pan, and when 
hot slip back the fish. When the other side is brown, drain, turn on a plate as__ 
before, and slip them on a warm platter, to be sent to the table. Leaving the 
_ heads on and the fish a crispy-brown, in perfect shape, improves the aBpeahe 
if not the flavor. Garnish with slices of lemon. 
—Hotel Lafayette, Philadelphia, 


BAKED PICKEREL. 


Carefully clean and wipe the fish, and lay in a dripping-pan with enough hot 
water to prevent scorching. <A perforated sheet of tin, fitting loosely, or several 
muffin rings may be used to keep it off the bottom. Lay it in a circle on its 
belly, head and tail touching, and tied, or as directed in note on fish; bake 
_ slowly, basting often with butter and water. When done, have ready a cup of 
sweet cream or rich milk to which a few spoons of hot water has been added; 
stir in two large spoons of melted butter and a little chopped parsley; heat all 
by setting’ the cup in boiling water; add the gravy from the dripping-pan, and 
let it boil up once; place the fish in a hot dish, and pour over it the sauce. Or | 
an egg sauce may be made with drawn butter; stir in the yolk of an egg quickly, 
and then a teaspoon of chopped parsley. It can be stuffed or not, just as you 
please. : 


' BOILED SALMON. 


The middle slice of salmon is the best. Sew up neatly in a mosquito-net 
bag, and boil a quarter of an hour to the pound in hot salted water. When done, 
unwrap with care, and lay upon a hot dish, taking care not to break it. Have 
ready a large cupful of drawn butter, very rich, in which has been stirred a 
_tablespoonful of minced parsley and the juice of a lemon. Pour half upon the 
salmon, and serve the rest ina boat. Garnish with parsley and sliced eggs. 
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BROILED SALMON. 


Cut slices from an inch to an inch and a half thick, dry them ina cloth, season 


with salt and pepper, dredge them in sifted flour, and broil on a iad ely rubbed Hae 


with suet. 
Another mode.—Cut the slices one inch thick, and season them math pepper 
_and salt; butter a sheet of white paper, lay each slice on a separate piece, envelope 
_ them in it with their ends twisted; broil gently over a clear fire, and serve with 
- anchovy or caper sauce. When higher seasoning is required, add a few chopped 
herbs and a little spice. | | 


FRESH SALMON FRIED. 


Cut the slices three-quarters of an inch thick, dredge them with flour, or dip 
them in egg and crumbs,—fry alight brown. This mode answers for all fish 
cut into steaks. Season well with salt and pepper. 


SALMON AND CAPER SAUCE. 


Two slices of salmon, one-quarter pound butter, one-half teaspoonful of 


chopped parsley, one shalot; salt and pepper to taste. 

Lay the salmon in a _ baking-dish, place pieces of butter over it and 
add the other ingredients, rubbing a little of the seasoning into the fish; place it 
in the oven and baste it frequently; when done, take it out and drain for a 
minute or two; lay it in a dish, pour caper sauce over it, and serve. Salmon 
dressed in this way, with tomato sauce, is very delicious. ) 


BROILED SALT SALMON OR OTHER SALT FISH. 


Soak salmon in tepid or cold water twenty-four hours, changing water sev- 
eral times, or let stand under faucet of running water. If in a hurry or desiring 
a very salt relish, it may do to soak a short time, having water warm, and 
changing, parboiling slightly. At the hour wanted, broil sharply. ‘Season to 

suit taste, covering with butter. This recipe will answer for all kinds of salt fish. 


PICKLED SALMON. 


Take a fine, fresh salmon, and having cleaned it, cut it into large pieces, and 
boil it in salted water as if for eating. Then drain it, wrap it in a dry cloth, and 
set it in a cold place till next day. Then make the pickle, which must be in 
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onerena to the Gnee of fish. To one uae of the water in which the 
salmon was boiled, allow two quarts of the best vinegar, one ounce of whole 
black pepper, one nutmeg gratcd and a dozen blades of mace. Boil all these — 
together in a kettle closely covered to prevent the flavor from evaporating. 
When the vinegar thus prepared is quite cold, pour it over the salmon, and put 
on the top a tablespoonful of sweet oil, which will make it keep the longer. 

_ Cover it closely, put it in a dry, cool place, and it will be good for many 
months. This is the nicest way of preserving salmon, and is approved by all 
ie have tried it. 


SMOKED SALMON. 


Smoked salmon to be broiled should be put upon the ee first, with the 
flesh side to the fire. 

Smoked salmon is very nice when ceed like smoked beef, and served with 
coffee or tea. 


FRICASSEE SALMON. 


This way of cooking fresh salmon is a pleasant change from the ordinary 
modes of cooking it: Cut one and one-half pounds of salmon into pieces one 
inch square; put the pieces in a stewpan with half a cupful of water, a little 
salt, a little white pepper, one clove, one blade of mace, three pieces of sugar, 
one shalot and a heaping teaspoonful of mustard mixed smoothly with half a 
teacupful of vinegar. Let this boil up once and add six tomatoes peeled and 
cut into tiny pieces, a few sprigs of parsley finely minced, and one wineglassful 
of sherry. Let all simmer gently for three-quarters of an hour. . Serve very 
hot, and garnish with dry toast cut in triangular pieces. This dish is good, very 
cold, for luncheon or tangs 


‘SALMON PATTIES. 

Cut cold cooked salmon into dice. Heat about a pint of the dice in half a 
pint of cream. Season to taste with cayenne pepper and salt. Fill the shells 
and serve. Cold cooked fish of any kind may be made into patties in this way. © 
Use any fish sauce you choose—all are cual good. | 


FISH AND OYSTER PIE. 


“Any remains of cold fish, such as cod or haddock, 2 dozen ee pepper and 
salt to taste, bread-crumbs sufficient for the quantity of fish; 4 teaspoonful of 
- grated nutmeg, 1 teaspoonful of finely chopped parsley. | 
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Clear the fish from the bones, and put a layer ee fa in a pie-dish, which 
sprinkle with pepper and salt; then a layer of bread-crumbs, oysters, nutmeg, 
and chopped parsley. Repeat this till the dish is quite full. You may form a 
- covering either of bread-crumbs, which should be browned, or puff-paste, which 
-ghould be cut off into long strips, and laid in cross-bars over the fish, with a line 
of the paste first laid round the edge. Before putting on the top, pour in some 
made melted butter, or a little thin white sauce, and the oyster-liquor, and bake. 

Time.—lf of cooked fish, + hour; if made of fresh fish and puff-paste, # hour. 


STEAMED FISH: 


Secure the tail of the fish in its mouth, the body in a eircle; pour over it 
half a pint of vinegar, seasoned with pepper and salt; let it stand an hour in a 
_ cool place; pour off the vinegar, and put it in a steamer over boiling water, and | 
steam twenty minutes, or longer for large fish. When the meat easily separates 
from the bone it is done. Drain well, and serve on a very clean white napkin, 
neatly folded and placed on the platter; decorate the napkin around the fish with 
_ sprigs of curled parsley, or with fanciful beet cuttings, or alternately with 

_ both. 


TO BROIL A SHAD. 


Split and wash the shad, and afterwards dry it in a cloth. Season it with 
salt and pepper. Have ready a bed of clear, bright coals. Grease your gridiron 
well, and as soon as it is hot, lay the shad upon it, the flesh side down; cover 
with a dripping-pan and broil it for about a quarter of an hour, or more, accord- 
ing to the thickness. Butter it well, and send it to the table. Covering it while 
broiling gives it a more delicious flavor. | , 


BAKED SHAD. 


Many people. are of the opinion that the very best hated of cooking a shad 
is to bake it. Stuff it with bread-crumbs, \salt, pepper, butter and parsley, and 
-mix this up with the beaten yolk of egg; fill the fish with it, and sew it up or 
fasten a string around it. Pour over it alittle water and some butter, and bake 
as you would afowl. A shad will require from an hour to an hour and a 
quarter to bake. Garnish with slices of lemon, water cresses, etc. 

Dressing for Baked Shad.—Boil up the gravy in which the shad was baked, 
put in a large tablespoonful of catsup, a tablespoonful of brown flour which 
has been wet with cold water, the juice of a lemon, and a glass of sherry or Ma- 
deira wine. Serve in a sauce boat. 
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TO COOK A SHAD ROE. 


Drop into yciline water, and cook gently for twenty reas then take from 
the fire, and drain. Butter a tin plate, and lay the drained roe upon it. Dredge 
well with salt and pepper, and spread soft butter over it; then dredge thickly 
with flour. Cook in the oven for half an hour, basting frequently with salt, 
pepper, flour, butter. and water. | 

, mi TO COOK SHAD ROE. (Another Way.) 

First partly boil them in a small covered pan, take out and season them with 

salt, a little pepper, dredge with flour and fry as any fish. as 


BOILED BASS. 


After thoroughly cleaning it place in a saucepan with enough water to cover it; 
add two tablespoonfuis of salt; set the saucepan over the fire, and when it has boiled — 
about five minutes try to pull out one of the fins; if it loosens easily from the body 

-earefully take the fish out of tke water, lay it on a platter, sucha 1b wae half a 
ad hard- boiled eggs, and serve it with a sauce. 


. ; BOILED BLUEFISH. 


Boiled the same as Bass. 


BAKED BLUEFISH. 
Baked the same as Baked Shad—see page 46. 


FRIED EELS. 


After cleaning. the eels well, cut them in pieces two inches long; wash them 
and wipe them dry; roll them in wheat flour or rolled cracker, and fry as di- 
rected for other fish, in hot lard or beef dripping, salted. They should be 
browned all over and thoroughly done. 

Eels are sometimes dipped in batter and then fried, or into egg and bread 

-erumbs. Serve with crisped parsley. 


SHEEPSHEAD WITH DRAWN BUTTER. 


Select a medium-sized fish, clean it thoroughly, and rub a little salt over ifs 
‘wrap it in a cloth and put it in a steamer; place this over a pot of fast-boiling 
ele and steam one hour; then lay it whole upon a hot side-dish, garnish with 
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tufts of parsley and slices of lemon, and serve with drawn butter, prepared as 
follows: Take two ounces of butter and roll it into small balls, dredge these 
with flour; put one-fourth of them in a sauce-pan, and as they begin to melt, 
whisk them; add the remainder, one at a time, until thoroughly smooth; while 
stirring, add a tablespoonful of lemon j juice, half a tablespoonful of chopped pars- 
ley; pour into a hot sauce boat, and serve. 


BAKED WHITE FISH. 


Thoroughly clean the fish; cut off the head or not, as preferred; cut out the 
backbone from the head to within two inches of the tail, and stuff with the fol- 
lowing: Soak stale bread in water, squeeze dry; cut in pieces a large onion, fry 
in butter, chop fine; add the bread, two ounces of butter, salt, pepper and a lit- 
tle parsley or sage; heat through, and when taken off the fire, add the yolks of 
two well-beaten eggs; stuff the fish rather full, sew up with fine twine, and 
wrap with several coils of white tape. Rub the fish over slightly with butter; 
just cover the bottom of a baking pan with hot water, and place the fish in it, 
standing back upward, and bent in the form of an S. \ Serve with the following 
dressing: Reduce the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs to a smooth paste with two 
tablespoonfuls good salad oil; stir in half a is English mustard, and add 
pepper and vinegar to taste. 


HALIBUT BOILED. 





The cut next to the tail-piece is the best to boil. Rub a little salt over it, 


soak it for fifteen minutes in vinegar and cold water, then wash it and scrape 
it until quite clean; tie it ina cloth, and boil slowly over a moderate fire, allow- 


ing seven minutes boiling to each pound of fish; when it is half cooked, turn it 


over in the pot; serve with drawn butter or egg sauce. 
Boiled halibut minced with boiled potatoes, and a little butter and milk, makes 
an excellent breakfast dish. 


STEAMED HALIBUT. 


Select a three-pound piece of white halibut, cover it with a cloth and place it 
in a steamer; set the steamer over a pot of fast-boiling water and steam two 
hours: place it on a hot dish surrounded with a border of parsley, and serve with 


- egg-sauce. 
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FRIED HALIBUT. No.1. 


Select choice, firm slices from this large and delicate-looking fish, and, after 
carefully washing and drying with a soft towel, with a sharp knife take off the 
skin. Beat up two eggs, and roll out some brittle crackers upon the kneading 
board until they are as fine as dust. Dip each slice into the beaten egg, then 
into the cracker crumbs, (after you have salted and peppered the fish), and place 
them in a hot frying-pan half full of boiling lard, in which a little butter has 
‘been added to make the fish brown nicely; turn and brown both sides, remove 
from the frying-pan and drain. Serve hot. 


FRIED HALIBUT. No. 2. 


First fry a few thin slices of salt pork until brown in an iron frying-pan; 
then take it up on a hot platter, and keep it warm until the halibut is fried. 
_ After washing and drying two pounds of sliced halibut, sprinkle it with salt and 
pepper, dredge it well with flour, put it into the hot pork-drippings and fry 
brown on both sides; then serve the pork with the fish. 

Halibut broiled in slices is a very good way of cooking it, broiled the same as 
‘Spanish mackerel. 


? 


BAKED HALIBUT. | 

Take a nice piece of halibut weighing five or six pounds, and lay it in salt 
water for two hours. Wipe it dry and score the outer skin. Set it in a drip- 
ping-pan in a moderate hot oven, and bake an hour, basting often with butter 
and water heated together in a sauce-pan or tin cup. When a fork will pene- 
trate it easily, it is done. It should bea fine, brown color. Take the gravy in 
the dripping-pan, add a little boiling water should there not be enough, stir in 
a tablespoonful of walnut catsup, a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce, the 
juice of a lemon, and thicken with brown flour, previously wet with cold water. 
Boil up once and put in a sauce boat. 


HALIBUT BROILED. 


Broil the same as other fish, upon a buttered gridiron, over a clear fire, first 
‘seasoning with salt and pepper, placed on a hot dish when Gone, buttered well 
.-and cover closely. 


FRIED BROOK TROUT. 


These delicate fish are usually fried, and form a delightful breakfast or sup- 
per dish. Cleam wash and dry the fish, split them to the tail, salt and pepper 
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them, and flour them nicely. If you use lard oa of the fat of fried salt 
pork, put in a piece of butter to prevent their sticking, and which causes them 
to brown nicely. Let the fat be hot, fry quickly to a delicate brown. They 
should be sufficiently browned on one side before turning on the other side. 
They are nice served with slices of fried pork, fried crisp. Lay them side by 
side on a heated platter, garnish and send hot to the table. They are often 
cooked and served with their heads on. 


FRIED SMELTS. 


Fried with their heads on the same as brook. trout. Many think that they 
make a much better appearance as a dish when cooked whole with the heads 
on, and nicely garnished for the table. : 


BOILED WHITE FISH. 


Taken from Mrs. A. W. Ferry’s Cook Book, Mackinac, 1824. The most deli- — 
cate mode of cooking white fish. Prepare the fish as for broiling, laying it open; 
put it into a dripping-pan with the back down; nearly cover with water; to one 
fish two tablespoonfuls of salt; cover tightly and simmer (not boil) one- half 
hour. Dress with gravy, a little butter and pepper, and garnish with hard- 
boiled eggs. 


BAKED WHITE FISH. (Bordeaux Sauce.) 


Clean and stuff the fish. Put it ma baking-pan and add a liberal quantity 
of butter, previously rolled in flour, to the fish. Put in the pan half a pint of 
claret, and bake for an hour and a quarter. Remove the fish and strain the 
gravy; add to the latter a gill more of claret, a teaspoonful of brown flour 
- and a pinch of cayenne, and serve with the fish. | 
| —Plankington House, Milwaukee, 


BAKED SALMON TROUT. 


This deliciously flavored game-fish is baked precisely as shad or white fish, 
but should be accompanied with cream gravy to make it perfect. It should be 
baked slowly, basting often with butter and water. When done, have ready in 
a sauce-pan a cup of cream, diluted with a few spoonfuls of hot water, for fear 
it might clot in heating, in which have been stirred cautiously two tablespoon- 
-fuls of melted butter, a scant tablespoonful of flour, and a little chopped parsley. 
Heat this in a vessel set within another of boiling water, add the gravy from the 








-dripping- -pan, boil up once to ateen: Wad when the Sant is laid on a suitable 
hot dish, pour this sauce around it. Garnish with sprigs of parsley. 

This same fish boiled, served with the same cream gravy, (with the exception 
of the fish gravy,) is the proper way to cook it. 


TO BAKE SMELTS. 


Wash and dry them thoroughly in a cloth, and arrange them nicely in a flat 
baking-dish; the pan should be buttered, also the fish; season with salt and pep- 
per, and cover with bread or cracker-crumbs. Place a piece of butter over each. 
Bake for fifteen or twenty minutes. Garnish with fried parsley and cut lemon. 


BROILED SPANISH MACKEREL. 


Split the fish down the back, take out the back bone, wash it in cold water, 
dry it with a clean dry cloth, sprinkle it lightly with salt and lay it on a but- 
tered gridiron, over a clear fire, with the flesh side downward, until it begins to 
brown; then turn the other side. Have ready a mixture of two tablespoonfuls 
of butter melted, a tablespoonful of lemon juice, a teaspoonful of salt, some pep- 
per. Dish up the fish hot from the gridiron on a » hot dish, turn’ over the mix- 
ture and serve it while hot. 

Broiled Spanish mackerel is excellent with other fish sauces. Boiled Spanish 


mackerel is also very fine with most of the fish sauces, more especially ‘‘ Matre 
- @’Hotel Sauce.”’ 


’ BOILED SALT MACKEREL. 


“Wash and clean off all the brine and salt; put it to soak with the ret side 
down, in cold water over night; in the morning rinse it in one or two waters. 
Wrap each up in a cloth and put it into a kettle with considerable water, which 
should be cold; cook about thirty minutes. Take it carefully from the cloth, 
take out the back bones and pour over a little melted butter and cream; add a 
light sprinkle of pepper. Or make a cream sauce like the following: 

Heat a small cup of milk to scalding. Stir into it a teaspoonful of corn-starch 
wet up with a little water. When this thickens, add two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
pepper, salt, and chopped parsley, to taste. Beat an egg light, pour the sauce 
gradually over it, put the mixture again over the fire, and ‘stir one minute, not 
more. Pour upon the fish, and serve it with some slices of lemon, or a few 


i, sprigs of parsley or water-cresses, on the dish as a garnish. 
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BAKED SALT MACKEREL. 





When the mackerel have soaked over night, put them in a pan and pour on : 


boiling water enough to cover. Let them stand a couple of minutes, then drain 
them off, and put them in the pan with a few lumps of butter; pour on a half 


teacupful of sweet cream, or rich milk, and a little pepper; set in the oven and 


let it bake a little until brown. 


FRIED SALT MACKEREL. 


Select as many salt mackerel as required; wash and cleanse them well, then 
put them to soak all day in cold water, changing them every two hours; then 
put them into fresh water just before retiring. In the morning drain off the 
water, wipe them dry, roll them in flour, and fry in a little butter on a hot thick- 
bottom frying-pan. Serve with a little melted butter poured over, and garnish 
- with a little parsley. 


a 


BOILED FRESH MACKEREL. 


Fresh mackerel are cooked in water salted, and a little vinegar added; with 
this exception they can be served in the same way as the salt mackerel. 


Broiled ones are very nice with the same cream sauce, or you can substitute egg 


sauce. 


POTTED FRESH FISH. 


After the fish has laid in salt water six hours, take it out, and to every six 
pounds of fish take one-quarter cupful each of salt, black pepper and cinnamon, 
one eighth cupful of allspice, and one teaspoonful of cloves. 

Cut the fish in pieces and put into a half gallon stone baking-jar, first a ee 
of fish, then the spices, flour, and then spread a thin layer of butter on, and con- 
tinue so until the dish is full. Fill the jar with equal parts of vinegar and water, 
cover with tightly fitting lid, so. that the steam cannot escape; bake five hours, 
remove from the oven, and when it is cold, it is to be cut in slices and served. 
This is a tea or lunch dish. 


SCALLOPED CRABS. 


Put the crabs into a kettle of boiling water, and throw in a handful of salt, | 


Boil from twenty minutes to half an hour. Take them from the water when 


done and pick out all the meat; be careful not to break the shell. To a pint of — 


meat put a little salt and pepper; taste, and if not enough add more, a little at a 
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time, till suited. Grate in a very little nutmeg, and add one spoonful of cracker or 
bread-crumbs, two eggs well beaten, and two tablespoonfuls of butter (even full): 
stir all well together; wash the shells clean, and fill each shell full of the mix- 
ture; sprinkle crumbs over the top and moisten with the liquor; set in the oven 
till of a nice brown; a few minutes will do it. Send to the table hot, arranged : 

on large dishes. They are eaten at breakfast or supper. 


FISH IN WHITE SAUCE, 


Flake up cold boiled halibut and set the plate into the steamer, that the fish 
may heat without drying. Boil the bones and skin of the fish with a slice of 
onion and a very small piece of red pepper; a bit of this the size of a kernel of 
coffee will make the sauce quite as hot as most persons like it. Boil this stock 
down to half a pint; thicken with one teaspoonful of butter and one teaspoonful 
of flour, mixed together. Add one drop of extract of almond. Pour this sauce 
over your halibut and stick bits of parsley over it. 


FRESH STURGEON STEAK MARINADE. 


Take one slice of sturgeon two inches thick; let it stand in hot water five 
minutes; drain; put it in a bowl and add a gill of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, half a teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of black pepper, and the 
juice of half a lemon; let it stand six hours, turning it occasionally; drain and 
dry on a napkin; dip.it in egg; roll in bread-crumbs, and fry, or rather boil, in 
very hot fat. Beat up the yolks of two raw eggs, add a teaspoonful of French 
mustard, and, by degrees, half of the clues to make a smooth sauce, which 
serve with the fish. 


POTTED FISH. 


Take out the backbone of the fish; for one weighing two pounds take a table- 
spoonful of allspice and cloves mixed; these spices should be put into little bags 
of not too thick muslin; put sufficient salt directly upon each fish; then roll in 
a cloth, over which sprinkle a little cayenne pepper; put alternate layers of fish, 
spice and sage in an earthern Jar; cover with the best cider vinegar; cover the 
| jar closely with a plate, and over this put a covering of dough, rolled out to 
twice the thickness of pie crust. Make the edges of paste, to adhere closely to 
the sides of the jar, so as to make it air-tight. Put the jar into a pot of cold 


water and let it boil from three to five hours, according to quantity. Ready 


when cold. 
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MAYONNAISE FISH. 


Take a pommel or ‘sO of cold boiled fish (halibut, rock, or cod), not chop, iat 
- eut, into pieces an inch in length. Mix ina bowl a dressing as follows: The 
yolk of four boiled eggs rubbed toa smooth paste with salad oil or butter; add 
to these salt, pepper, mustard, two teaspoonfuls of white sugar, and, lastly, 
six tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Beat the mixture until light, and just before . 
pouring it over the fish, stir in lightly the frothed white of a raw egg. Serve 
the fish in a glass dish, with half the dressing stirred in with it. Spread the 
remainder over the top, and lay lettuce leaves from the core of the head of let- 
tuce) around the edges, to be eaten with it. 


FISH CHOWDER. (Rhode Island.) 


Fry five or six slices of fat pork crisp in the bottom of the pot you are to 
make your chowder in; take them out and chop them into small pieces, put them 
back into the bottom of the pot with their own gravy. (This is much better 
than having the slices whole.) | 

Cut four pounds of fresh cod or sea-bass into pieces two inches square, and 
lay enough of these on the pork to cover it. Follow with a layer of chopped 
onions, a little parsley; summer savory and pepper, either black or cayenne. 
Then a layer of split Boston, or butter, or whole cream crackers, which have 
been soaked in warm water until moistened through, but not ready to break. 
Above this put a layer of pork, and repeat the order given above—onions, sea- 
‘soning, (not too much), crackers and pork, until your materials are exhausted. 
Let the topmost layer be buttered crackers well soaked. Pour in enough cold 
water to barely cover all. Cover the pot, stew gently for an hour, watching 
that the water does not sink too low. Should it leave the upper layer exposed, 
replenish cautiously from the boiling tea-kettle. When the chowder is thoroughly 
done, take out with a perforated skimmer and put into a tureen. Thicken the 
gravy with a tablespoonful of flour and about the same quantity of butter; boil 
up and pour over the chowder. Serve sliced lemon, pickles and stewed toma- 
toes with it, that the guests may add if they like. 


CODFISH BALLS. 


Take a pint bowl of codfish picked very fine, two pint bowls of whole raw 
peeled potatoes, sliced thickly; put them together in plenty of cold water and 
boil until the potatoes are thoroughly cooked; remgve from the fire, and drain 
off all the water. Mash them with the potato masher, add a piece of butter the 
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‘size of an ego, one well-beaten egg, and three spoonfuls of cream or rich milk. 
Flour your | hands and make into balls. or cakes. Put an ounce each of butter 
and lard into a frying pan; when hot, put in the balls and fry a nice brown. Do 


not freshen the fish before boiling with the potatoes. Many cooks fry them in a 
quantity of lard similar to boiled doughnuts. | | 


STEWED CODFISH. (Salt.) 


Take a thick, white piece of salt codfish, lay it in cold water fora few min- 
utes to soften it a little, enough to render it more easily to be picked up. Shred 
it in very small bits, put if over the fire im a stew-pan with cold water; let it 
_come to a boil, turn off this water carefully, and add a pint of milk to the fish, 
or more according to quantity. Set it over the fire again and let it boil slowly 
about three minutes, now add a good-sized piece of butter, a shake of pepper 
_ and a thickening of a tablespoonful of flour in enough cold milk to make a cream. 
Stew five minutes longer, and just before serving stir in two well-beaten eggs 
The eggs are an addition that could be dispensed with, however, as it is very 
good without them. An excellent breakfast dish. i 


CODFISH A LA MODE. 


Pick up a teacupful of salt. codfish very fine, and freshen—the dessicated is 
nice to use; two cups mashed potatoes, one pint cream or milk, two well-beaten 
eggs, half a cup butter, salt and pepper; mix; bake in an earthen baking dish 
from twenty to twenty-five minutes; serve in the same dish, placed on a small 
platter, covered with a fine napkin. 


BOILED FRESH COD. 

Sew up the piece of fish in thin cloth, fitted to shape; boil in salted water 
(boiling from the first), allowing about fifteen minutes to the pound. Carefully 
unwrap, and pour over it warm oyster sauce. A whole one boiled the same. 

— Hotel aha 
SCALLOPED FISH. 


Pick any cold fresh fish, or salt codfish, left from the dinner, into fine bits, 
carefully removing all the bones. 

Take a pint of milk in a suitable dish, and place it in a sauce-pan of boiling 
water; put into it a few slices of onion, cut very fine, a sprig of parsley minced 
fine, add a piece of butter as large as an egg, a pinch of salt, a sprinkle of white 
pepper, then stir in two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, or flour, rubbed in a little 

cold milk; let all boil up and remove from the fire. Take a dish you wish to 
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- gerve it in, butter the sides and bottom. Put first a layer of the minced fish, 
then a layer of the cream, then sprinkle over that some cracker or bread-crumbs, 
then a layer of fish again, and so on, until the dish is full; spread cracker or 
bread-crumbs last on the top, to prevent the milk from. scorching. 

This is a very good way to use up cold fish, tia a nice breakfast dish, or 
a side-dish for dinner. 


FISH FRITTERS. 


Take a piece of salt codfish, pick it up very fine, put it into a sauce-pan, with 
plenty of cold water; bring it to a boil, turn off the water, and add another of 
cold water; let this boil with the fish about fifteen minutes, very slowly; strain 





off this water, making the fish quite dry, and set aside to cool. Inthe meantime, 


stir up a batter of a pint of milk, four eggs, a pinch of salt, one large teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder in flour, enough to make thicker than batter cakes. Stir 
‘in the fish and fry like any fritters. Very fine accompaniment to a good break- 
fast. 
BOILED SALT CODFISH. (New England Style). 

Cut the fish into square pieces, cover with cold water, set on the back part of 
_ the stove; when hot, pour off water and cover again with cold water; let it 
- gtand about four hours and simmer, not boil; put the fish on a platter, then 
cover with a drawn-butter gravy, and serve. Many cooks prefer soaking the 
fish over night. ! 

BOILED CODFISH AND OYSTER SAUCE. 
Lay the fish in cold salted water half an hour before it is time to cook it, then 


roll it in a clean cloth dredged with flour; sew up the edges in such a manner 
as to envelope the fish entirely, yet have but one thickness of cloth over any 


‘part. Put the fish into boiling water, slightly salted; add a few whole cloves | 


and peppers and a bit of lemon peel; pull gently on the fins, and when they come 
out easily the fish is done. Arrange neatly on a folded napkin, garnish and 
serve with oyster sauce. Take six oysters to every pound of fish and scald 
(blanch) them in a half-pint of hot oyster liquor; take out the oysters and add to 
the liquor, salt, pepper, a bit of mace and an ounce of butter; whip into it a gill 
of milk containing half of a teaspoonful of flour. Simmer a moment; add 
-the oysters, and send to table in a sauce-boat. Egg sauce is oe with this fish. 


BAKED CODFISH. | 
If salt fish, soak, boil and pick the fish, the same as for fish-balls. Add an 


equal quantity of mashed potatoes, or cold, boiled, chopped potatoes, a large — 
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piece of butter, and warm milk enough to make it quite soft. Put it into a but- 
_tered dish, rub butter over the top, shake over a little sifted flour, and bake about 

thirty minutes, and until a rich brown. Make a sauce of drawn butter, with 

two hard-boiled eggs sliced, served in a gravy-boat. 7 


CODFISH STEAK. (New England Style.) 


Select a medium-sized fresh codfish, cut it in steaks cross-wise of the fish, 
about an inch and a half thick; sprinkle a little salt over them, and let them. 
stand two hours. Cut into dice a pound of salt fat pork, fry out all the fat 
from them and remove the crisp bits of pork; put the'codfish steaks in a pan of 
corn meal, dredge them with it, and when the pork fat is smoking hot, fry the 
steaks in it to a dark-brown color on both sides. Squeeze over them a little 
lemon juice, add a dash of freshly ground pepper, and serve with hot, old-fash- 


 ioned, well-buttered Johnny Cake. 


SALMON CROQUETTES. 


One pound of cooked salmon (about one and a half pints when choprede 
one cup of cream, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one tablespoonful of flour, three 
eggs, one pint of crumbs, pepper and salt; chop the salmon fine, mix the flour 
and butter together, let the cream come to a boil, and stir in the flour and butter, 
_ salmon and seasoning; boil one minute; stir in one well-beaten egg, and remove 
from the fire; when cold make into croquettes; dip in beaten egg, roll in crumbs 
and fry. Canned salmon can be used. 


Shell=fish. 


STEWED WATER TURTLES, OR TERRAPINS. 


Select the largest, thickest and fattest, the females being the best; they snould 
be alive when brought from market. Wash and put them alive into boiling 
water, add a little salt, and boil them until thoroughly done, or from ten to fif- 
teen minutes, after which take off the shell, extract the meat, and remove care- © 
fully the sand-bag and gall; also all the entrails; they are unfit to eat, and are 
no longer used in cooking terrapins for the best tables. Cut the meat into 
pieces, and put it into a stew-pan with its eggs, and sufficient fresh butter to 
stew it well. Let it stew till quite hot throughout, keeping the pan carefully 
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covered, that none of the flavor may escape, but shake it over the fire while 


stewing. In another pan make a sauce of beaten yolk of egg, highly flavored 
with Madeira or sherry, and powdered nutmeg and mace, a gill of currant jelly, 


a pinch of cayenne pepper, and salt to taste, enriched with a large lump of fresh 


butter. Stir this sauce well over the fire, and when it has almost come to a boil, 
take it off. Send the terrapins to the table hot in a covered dish, and the sauce 


separately in a sauce-tureen, to be used by those who like it, and omitted by 


those who prefer the genuine flavor of the terrapins when simply stewed with 
butter. This is now the usual mode of dressing terrapins in Maryland, Virginia, 
and many other parts of the South, and will be found superior to any other. If 
there are no eggs in the terrapin, ‘‘egg balls’? may be substituted. (See recipe). 


STEWED TERRAPIN, WITH CREAM. 


Place in a sauce-pan, two heaping tablespoonfuls of butter and one of dry 
flour; stir it over the fire until it bubbles; then gradually stir in a pint of cream, 
@ teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of white pepper, the same of 
grated nutmeg, and a very small pinch of cayenne. Next, put in a pint of ter- 
rapin meat and stir all until it is scalding hot. Move the sauce-pan to the back 
part of the stove or range, where the contents will keep hot but not boil; then 
stir in four well-beaten yolks of eggs; do not allow the terrapin to boul after add- 
ing the eggs, but pour it immediately into a tureen containing a gill of good 
Madeira and a tablespoonful of lemon juice. Serve hot. 


STEWED TERRAPIN. 


Plunge the terrapins alive into boiling water, and let them remain until the 
sides and lower shell begin to crack—this will take less than an hour; then re- 


move them and let them get cold; take off the shell and outer skin, being care- 
ful to save all the blood possible in opening them. If there are eggs in them put — 
them aside in a dish; take all the inside out, and be very careful not to break 


the gall, which must be immediately removed or it will make the rest bitter. 
It lies within the liver. Then cut up the liver and all the rest of the terrapin 
into small pieces, adding the blood and juice that have flowed out in cutting up; 
add half a pint of water; sprinkle a little flour over them as you place them in 
the stew-pan; let them stew slowly ten minutes, adding salt, black and cayenne 
_ pepper, and a very small blade of mace; then add a gill of the best brandy and 


half a pint of the very best sherry wine; let it simmer over a slow fire very — 
gently. About ten minutes or so, before you are ready to dish them, add half a 


pint of rich cream, and half a pound of sweet butter, with flour, to prevent boil- 
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a hel two o or + three minutes before taking them off ihe fire, peel the eggs carefully 


i and. throw them i in whole. If there should be no eggs use the yolk of hens’ eggs, 
hard boiled. This receipt is for four terrapins. 
| — Rennert’s Hotel, Baltwmore. 
BOILED LOBSTER. 


Put a handful of salt into a large kettle or pot of boiling water. When the 
_ water boils very hard, put in the lobster, having first brushed it, and tied the — 
claws together with a bit of twine. Keep it boiling from 20 minutes to half an hour — 
in proportion to its size. If boiled too long the meat will be hard and stringy. | 
When it is done take it out, lay it on its claws to drain, and then wipe it dry. 
4 It is scarcely necessary to mention that the head of a lobster, and icra are 
_ called the lady-fingers, are not to be eaten. ie 

Very large lobsters are not the best, the meat being coarse and tough. The | 
male is best for boiling; the flesh is firmer, and the shell a brighter red; it may 
readily be distinguished from the female; the tail is narrower, and the two up- 
- per-most fins within the tail are stiff and hard. Those of the hen lobster are 
not so, and the tail is broadet. . 

Hen lobsters are preferred for sauce or salad, on account of their coral. The 
head and small claws are never used. 
They should be alive and freshly caught when put into the boiling kettle. 
After being cooked and cooled, split open the body and tail, and crack the claws, 
to extract the meat. The sand pouch found near the throat should be removed. 
_ Care should be exercised that none of the feathery, tough, gill-like particles 
found under the body shell get mixed with the meat, as they are indigestible, 
and have caused much trouble. They are supposed to be the cause of so-called . 
poisoning from eating lobster. 

Serve on a platter. Lettuce, and other ae of asalad, should also be. 


_ placed on the table or platter. 


SCALLOPED LOBSTER. 


Butter a deep dish, and cover the bottom with fine bread-crumbs; put on this 
_alayer of chopped lobster, with pepper and salt; soon alternately until the dish is 
filled, having crumbs on top. Put on bits of butter, moisten with milk, and 
bake about twenty minutes. 


DEVILED LOBSTER. 


| Take out all the meat from a boiled lobster, reserving the coral; season highly 
with mustard, cayenne, salt, and some kind of table sauce; stew until well mixed, 
‘i 5 
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and put it in a covered sauce-pan, with just enough hot water to keep from 
burning; rub the coral smooth, moistening with vinegar until it is thin enough 
to pour easily, then stir it into the sauce-pan. The dressing should be prepared 
before the meat is put on the fire, and which ought to boil but once before the 
coral is put in; stir in a heaping teaspoonful of butter, and when it boils again it 
is done, and should be taken up at once, as too much cooking toughens the 
meat. 


LOBSTER CROQUETTES. 


Take any of the lobster remaining from table, and pound it until the dark, 
light meat and coral are well mixed; put with it not quite as much fine bread- 
crumbs; season with pepper, salt and a very little cayenne pepper; add a little 
melted butter, about two tablespoonfuls if the bread is rather dry; form into 
egg-shaped or round balls; roll them in egg, then in fine crumbs, and fry in boil- 
ing lard. : | 


LOBSTER PATTIES. 


- Gut some boiled lobster in small pieces; then take the small claws. and the 
spawn, put them in a suitable dish, and jam them to a paste with a potato 
masher. Now add to them a ladleful of gravy or both, with a few bread-crumbs; 
set it over the fire and boil; strain it through a strainer, or sieve, to the thickness 
of a cream, and put half of it to your lobsters, and save the other half to sauce 
them with after they are baked. Put to the lobster the bigness of an egg of 
butter, a little pepper and salt; squeeze in a lemon, and warm these over the fire 
enough to melt the butter, set it to cool, and sheet your patty-pan or a plate or 
dish with good puff paste; then put in your lobster, and cover it with a paste; 
bake it within three-quarters of an hour before you want it; when it is baked, 
cut up your cover, and warm up the other half of your sauce above mentioned, 
with a little butter, to the thickness of cream, and pour it over your patty, with 
a little squeezed lemon; cut your cover in two, and lay it on the top, two inches — 
distant, so that what is under may be seen. You may bake crawfish, shrimps 
or prawns the same way; and they are all proper for plates or little dishes for a 
second course.. 


LOBSTER A LA NEWBURG. 


Take one whole lobster, cut up in pieces about as large asahickorynut. Put in 
the same pan with a piece of butter size of a walnut, season with salt and pepper 
to taste, and thicken with heavy cream sauce; add the yolk of one egg and two oz. 
of sherry wine. : 
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Cream Sauce for above is made as follows: 1 oz. butter, melted in sauce pan, 
2 oz. flour, mixed with butter; thin down to tie consistency with boiling 


cream. 
—Ffector’s Oyster House, Chicag». 


BAKED CRABS. 


Mix with the contents of a can of crabs, bread-crumbs or pounded crackers. 
Pepper and salt the whole to taste; mince some cold ham; have the baking-pan — 
well buttered, place therein first a layer of the crab meat, prepared as above, , 
then a layer of the minced ham, and so on, alternating until the pan is filled. 
Cover the top with bread-crumbs and nas of butter, and bake. 


DEVILED CRABS. 


Half a dozen fresh crabs, boiled and minced, two ounces of butter, one small 
teaspoonful of mustard powder; cayenne pepper and salt to taste. Put the 
meat into a bowl and mix carefully with it an equal quantity of fine bread- 
crumbs. Work the butter to a light cream, mix the mustard well with it, then 
stir in very carefully, a handful at a time, the mixed crabs, a tablespoonful of 
cream, and crumbs. Season to taste with cayenne pepper and salt: fill the crab 
shells with the mixture, sprinkle bread-crumbs over the tops, put three small 
pieces of butter upon the top of each, and brown them quickly in a hot oven. 
They will puff in baking and will be found very nice. Half the quantity can be 
made. A crab-shell will hold the meat of two crabs. 


CRAB CROQUETTES. 


Pick the meat of boiled crabs and chop it fine. Season to taste with pepper, 
salt and melted butter. Moisten it well with rich milk or cream, then stiffen it~ 
slightly with bread or cracker-crumbs. Add two or three well-beaten eggs to 
bind the mixture. Form the croquettes, egg and bread-crumb them and fry 
them delicately in boiling lard. It is better to use a wire frying-basket for cro- 
quettes of all kinds. _ 


TO MAKE A CRAB PIE. 


Procure the crabs alive, and put them in boiling water, along with some salt. 
Boil them for a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, according to the size. 
When cold, pick the meat from the claws and body. Chop all together, and 
mix it with crumbs of bread, pepper and salt, and a little butter. Put all this 
into the shell, and Leena in a hot oven. A crab-shell will hold the meat of two 





crabs. 
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CRABS. (Soft Shell.) 


Crabs may be boiled as lobsters. They make a fine dish when stewed. Take 
out the meat from the shell, put it into a sauce-pan with butter, pepper, salt, a 


pinch of mace, and a very little water; dredge with flour, and let simmer five — 


minutes over a slow fire. Serve hot; garnish the dish with the claws laid 


around it. | 
_ The usual way of hoglede: them is frying them in ene of butter and lard 


mixed; prepare them the same as frying fish. The spongy substance from the 


sides should be taken off, also the sand bag. Fry a nice brown, and garnish | 
with parsley. | 

| OYSTERS. 

Oysters must be fresh and fat to be good. They are in season from Septem- 


ber to May. 
The small ones, such as are sold by the quart, are good for pies, fritters, or 


stews; the largest of this sort are nice for frying or pickling for family use. 


FRIED OYSTERS. 


Take large oysters from their own liquor into a thickly folded napkin to dry 
them; then make hot an ounce each of butter and lard, in a thick-bottom fry- 
ing-pan. Season the oysters with pepper and salt, then dip each one into egg 
and cracker-crumbs rolled fine, until it wilPtake up no more. Place them in the 
hot grease and fry them a delicate brown, turning them on both sides by aes 


% broad-bladed knife under them. Serve them crisp and hot. 
—Boston Oyster House. 


Some prefer to roll oysters in corn-meal and others © use flour, but they are 
much more orp with egg and cracker-crumbs. 


OYSTERS FRIED IN BATTER. 


Ingredients.—4 pint of oysters, 2 eggs, 4 pint of milk, sufficient flour to make 
the batter; pepper and salt to taste; when liked, a little nutmeg; hot lard. 

Scald the oysters in their own liquor, beard them, and lay them ona cloth — 
to drain thoroughly. Break the eggs into a basin, mix the flour with them, add 
the milk gradually, with nutmeg and seasoning, and put the oysters in a batter. 
Make some lard hot in-a deep frying-pan; put in the oysters, one at a time; when 
done, take them up with a sharp-pointed skewer, and dish them on a napkin. 
Fried oysters are frequently used for garnishing boiled fish, and ee a sil 
bread-crumbs should be added to the flour. | 
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STEWED OYSTERS. ah Milk or Cream,) 


Dei the liquor from two quarts of oysters; mix with it a small teacupful 
of hot water, add a little salt and pepper, and set it over the fire in a sauce-pan. 
Let it io up once, put in the oysters, let them come to a boil, and when they 
fe ruffle ’’ add two tablespoonfuls of butter. The instant it is melted and well 
stirred in, put in a pint of boiling milk, and take the sauce-pan from the fire. 

_ Serve with oyster or cream crackers. Serve while hot. | 
; If thickening i Is preferred,stir ina petal flour or two tablespoonfuls of cracker- 
crumbs. 


PLAIN OYSTER STEW. 


‘Same as milk or cream stew, using only oyster liquor and water instead of 
milk or cream, adding more butter after taking up. 


OYSTER SOUP. 
_) For oyster soup, see Soups. 


he 


a | DRY OYSTER STEW. 
‘Take six to twelve large oysters and cook them in half a pint of their own. 
liquor; season with butter and white pepper; cook for five minutes, stirring con- 


stantly. Serve in hot soup-plates or bowls. | 
—Fulton Market, New York. 


BOSTON FRY. 


Prepare the ae in egg batter and fine cracker meal; fry in butter over a 
slow fire for about ten minutes; cover the hollow of a hot platter with tomato 
sauce; place the oysters in it, but not covering; garnished with chopped parsley 
sprinkled over the oysters. : 

—Boston Oyster House. 
BROILED OYSTERS. 


Dry a quart of oysters in a cloth, dip each in melted butter well peppered; 
then in beaten egg, or not, then in bread or cracker-crumbs, also peppered. 
Broil on a wire broiler over live coals, three to five minutes. Dip over each a 
little melted butter. Serve hot. : 


ROAST OYSTERS IN THE SHELL. 


Select the large ones, those usually termed ‘‘ Saddle Rocks,” formerly known 
_as a distinct variety, but which are now but the large oysters selected from any 
an pets wash and wipe them, and place with the upper or deep shell as to 
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caich the juice, over or on live coals. "When they open their shells, remove the 
shallow one, being careful to save all the Juice in the other; place them, shells and 
all, on a hot platter, and send to table hot, to be seasoned by. each person with 
butter and pepper to taste. If the oysters are fine, and they are just cooked 
enough and served all hot, this is, par eacellence, the style. - 


OYSTER ROAST. No.2 


Put one quart of oysters in a basin with their own liquor and let them boil 
three or four minutes; season with a little salt, pepper and a heaping spoonful 
of butter. Serve on buttered toast. 


STEAMED OYSTERS. 


Wash and drain a quart of counts or select Liars. put them ina chan 
pan and place in a steamer over boiling water; cover and steam till they are 
plump, with the edges ruffled, but no longer. Place in a heated dish, with but- 


ter, pepper and salt, and serve. : 
—Baitimore Style. 


STEAMED OYSTERS IN THE SHELL. 


Wash and place them in an air-tight vessel, laying them the upper shell 
downward, so that the liquor will not run out when they open. Place this dish 
or vessel over a pot of boiling water where they will get the steam. Boil them 
rapidly until the shells open, about fifteen to twenty a Serve at once 
while hot. seasoned with butter, salt and pepper. 


PAN OYSTERS. No. I. 


Cut some stale bread in thin slices, taking off all the crust; round the slices 
to fit patty-pans, toast, butter, place them in the pans and moisten with three or 
four teaspoonfuls of oyster liquor; place on the toast a layer of oysters, sprinkle 
with pepper, and put a small piece of butter on top of each pan; place all the 
pans in a baking-pan, and place in the oven, covering tightly. They will cook 
in geven or eight minutes if the oven is hot; or, cook till the beards are ruffled; 
remove the cover, sprinkle lightly with salt, replace, and cook one minute 


longer. Serve in patty-pans. They are delicious. | 
—New York Style. 


PAN OYSTERS. No.2 


Lay in a thin pie-tin or dripping-pan half a pint of large oysters, or more if 
required; have the pan large enough so that each oyster will lie flat on the bot- 
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A | tom; put in over them a little oyster liquor, but not enough to float; place them 


carefully in a hot oven and just heat them through thoroughly—do not bake 
them—which will be in three to five minutes, according to fire; take them up 
and place on toast; first moistened with the hot juice from the pan. Are a very 
good substitute for oystes roasted in the shell, the’ slow cooking bringing out 


the flavor. | 
— French Restaurant, New Orleans, La. 


OYSTER FRITTERS. 


Select plump, good-sized oysters; drain off the juice, and to a cup of this 
juice add a cup of milk, a little salt, four well-beaten eggs, and flour enough to 
make batter like griddle-cakes. | 

Envelop an oyster in a spoonful of this batter, (some cut them in halves or 
chop them fine,) then fry in butter and lard, mixed in a frying-pan the same as 


we fry eggs, ae to fry brown on both sides. Send to the table very hot. 


— Delmonico. 
Most cooks er oyster fritters the same as crullers, in a quantity of ee 
lard, but this is not always convenient; either way they are excellent. 


OYS1ER PATTIES. 


_Line patty-pans with thin pastry, pressing it well tothe tin. Put a piece 
of bread or a ball of paperin each. Cover them with paste and brush them over 


| with the white of an egg. Cut an inch square of thin pastry, place on the 


centre of each, glaze this also with egg, and bake in a quick oven fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Remove the bread or paper when half cold. 

Scald as many oysters.as you require (allowing two for each patty, three if 
small) in their own liquor. Cut each in four and strain the liquor. Put two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour intoa thick sauce-pan; stir them 


together over the fire till the flour smells cooked, and then pour half a pint of 


-oyster liquor and half a pint of milk into the flour and butter. (If you have 
cream, use it instead of milk.) Stir till it is a thick, smooth sauce. Put the 
oysters into it and let them boil once. Beat the yolks of two eggs. Remove 
the oysters for one minute from the fire, then stir the eggs into them till uae 
sauce looks like thick custard. 

Fill the patties with this oyster fricassee, ices care to make it hot by stand- 
ing in boiling water before dinner on the seh required, and to make the patty | 


aa _ cases hot before you fill them. 
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FULTON MARKET ROAST. 


It is still known in New York from the place at hich it was and is still 
served. Take nine large oysters in the shell; wash, dry and roast over a char- 
coal fire, on a broiler. Two minutes after the shells open they will be done. 
Take them up quickly, saving the juice in a small, shallow, tin pan; keep hot. 

until all are done; butter them anid sprinkle with pepper. 
| This is served for one person when calling for a roast of this kind. Itis often 
poured over a slice of toast. 


ey SCALLOPED OYSTERS. | 


Have ready about a pint bow] of fine cracker-crumbs. Butter a deepearthen — 
dish; put a layer of the cracker-crumbs on the bottom; wet this with some of 
the oyster liquor; next have a layer of oysters; sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
and lay small bits of butter upon them; then another layer of cracker-crumbs 
and oyster juice; then oysters, pepper, salt and butter, and so on, until the dish 
is full; the top layer to be cracker-crumbs. Beat up an egg in a cup of milk and 
_ turn over all. Cover the dish and set it in the oven for thirty or forty-five minutes. - 
When baked through, uncover the top, set on the upper grate and brown. | 


| OYSTER POT-PIE. ) 
Scald a quart can of oysters in their own liquor; when it boils, skim out the 
oysters and set aside in a warm place. To the liquor add a pint of hot water; 
season well with salt and pepper, a generous piece of butter, thicken with flour 
and cold milk. Have ready nice light biscuit dough, rolled twice as thick as 
pie-crust; cut out into inch squares, drop them into the boiling stew, cover closely, 
and cook forty minutes. When taken up, stir the oysters into the Tues, and 


serve all together 1 in one dish. <A nice side entrée. 
—Prince’s Bay, S.I. 


“BOSTON OYSTER PIE... 

Having buttered the inside of a deep pie-plate, line it with puff-paste, or 
common pie-crust, and prepare another sheet of paste for the lid; put a clean 
towel into the dish (folded so as to support the lid), set it into the oven and bake 
the paste well; when done, remove the lid and take out the towel. While the 
paste is baking prepare the oysters. Having picked off carefully every bit of 
shell that may be found about them, drain off the liquor into a pan and put the 
oysters into a stew-pan with barely enough of the liquor to keep’them from — 
burning; season them with pepper, salt and butter; add a little sweet cream. 
or milk, and one or two crackers rolled fine; let the oysters simmer, but not 
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y boil, as nae will shrivel them. "Remove the upper crust of eae and au the 
dish with the oysters and gravy; replace the cover and serve hot. 

Some prefer baking the upper crust on a pie-plate, the same size as the pie, 
then slipping it off on top of the pie after the same is filled with the oysters. 


MOCK OYSTERS. 


Grate the corn, while green and tender, with a coarse grater, into a deep 
dish. To two ears of corn, allow one egg; beat the whites and yolks separately, 
and add them to the corn, with one tablespoonful of wheat flour and one of 
butter, a teaspoonful of salt and pepper to taste. Drop spoonfuls of this batter 
into a frying-pan with hot butter and lard mixed, and fry a light brown on both 
sides. 

In taste, they have a singular resemblance to fried oysters. The corn must 
be young. \ 


FRICASSEED OYSTERS. 


Take a slice of raw ham, which has been pickled, but not smoked, and soak 

in boiling water for half an hour; cut it in quite small pieces, and put in a sauce- 
pan with two-thirds of a pint of veal or chicken broth, well strained; the liquor 
from a quart of oysters, one small onion, minced fine, and a little chopped 
parsley, sweet marjoram, and pepper; let them simmer for twenty minutes, and 
then boil rapidly two or three minutes; skim. well, and add one scant table- 
spoonful of corn-starch, mixed smoothly in one-third cup of milk; stir constantly, 
and when it boils add the oysters and one ounce of butter; after which, just let 
it come to a boil, and remove the oysters to a deep dish; beat one egg, and add 
to it gradually some of the hot broth, and, when cooked, stir it into the pan; 
season with salt, and pour the whole over the oysters. When placed upon the 
table, squeeze the juice of a lemon over it. 


SMALL OYSTER PIES. 


For each pie take a tin plate half the size of an ordinary dinner plate; butter 
it, and cover the bottom with a puff paste, as for pies; lay on it five or six select 
oysters, or enough to cover the bottom; butter them and season with a little salt 
and plenty of pepper; spread over this an egg batter, and cover with a crust of 
the paste, making small openings in it with a fork. Bake in a hot oven fifteen 
to twenty minutes, or until the top is nicely browned. | | 

— Boston Oyster House. 





¢ 


| STEWED CLAMS. 
Wash clean as many round clams as required; pile them in a large iron pot, 
- with half a cupful of hot water in the bottom, and put over the fire; as soon as 
the shells open, take out the clams, cut off the hard, uneatable ‘“‘fringe’’ from 
each, with strong, clean scissors, put them into a stew-pan with the broth from 
the pot, and boil slowly till they are quite tender; pepper well, and thicken the 
gravy with flour, stirred into melted butter. : 

Or, you may get two dozen freshly opened very small clams. Boil a pint of 
milk, a dash of white pepper and a small pat of butter. Now add the clams. 
Let them come to a boil, and serve. Longer boiling will make the clams almost 
indigestible. at 

| | ROAST CLAMS IN THE SHELL. a 
Roast in a pan over a hot fire, or in a hot oven, or, at a ‘‘ Clam. Bake,’ on hot 
stones; when they open, empty the juice into a sauce-pan; add the nyt with 


butter, er and a very little salt. 
fae i —Rye Beach. 


CLAM FRITTERS. 


Take fifty small or twenty-five large sand clams from their shells; if large, 


_ cut each in two, lay them on a thickly folded napkin; put a pint bowl of wheat 

| flour into a basin, add to it three well-beaten eggs, half a pint of sweet milk, 
and nearly as much of their*own liquor; beat the batter until it is smooth and 
perfectly free from tumps; then stir in the clams. Put plenty of lard or beef fat 
into a thick-bottomed frying-pan, let it become boiling hot; put in the batter by 
the spoonful; let them fry gently; when one side is a delicate brown, turn the 
other. 

CLAM CHOWDER. 


The materials needed are fifty round clams (quahogs), a large bowl of salt 


pork, cut up fine, the same of onions, finely chopped, and the same (or more, if. 


- you desire,) of potatoes cut into eighths or sixteenths of original size; wash the 
clams very thoroughly, and put them in a pot with half a pint of water; when 
the shells are open they are done; then take them from the shells and chop fine, 
saving all the clam water for the chowder; fry out the pork very gently, and 
when the scraps area good brown, take them out and put in the chopped 
onions to fry; they should be fried in a frying-pan, and the chowder-kettle be 
made very clean before they are put in it, or the chowder will burn. (The 
chief secret in chowder-making is to fry the onions so delicately that they will 
be missing in the chowder.) | 
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Add a ae of hot water to the onions; a in the clams, clam-water and 
pork scraps. After it boils, add the potatoes, and when they are cooked, the 
chowder is finished. Just before it is taken up, thicken it with a cup of pow- 
dered crackers, and add a quart of fresh milk. If too rich, add more water. No 
seasoning is needed but good black pepper. ! : 
With the addition of six sliced tomatoes, or half a can of the canned ones, 


this is the best recipe of this kind, and is served in many of our best restaurants. 
—New Bedford Recipe. 


SCALLOPED CLAMS. 


Purchase a dozen. large soft clams in the shell and three dozen opened clams. 
Ask the dealer to open the first dozen, care being used not to injure the shells, 
which are.to be used in cooking the clams. Clean the shells well, and put two 
soft clams on each half shell; add to each a dash of white pepper, and half a 
teaspoonful of minced celery. Cut aslice of fat bacon into the smallest dice, add 

_ four of these to each sheli, strew over the top a thin layer of cracker-dust: place 
a piece of table butter on top, and bake in the oven until brown. They are 
delightful when properly prepared. 


SCALLOPS. 


_ If bought in the shell boil them and take out the hearts, which is the only 
part used. Dip them in beaten egg, and fry in the same manner as oysters. 
Some prefer them stewed the same as oysters. 


»: 


FROGS FRIED. 


Frogs are usually fried, and are considered a great delicacy. Only the hind- 
legs and quarters are used. Clean them well, season, and fry in egg batter, or 
dipped in beaten egg and fine cracker-crumbs, the same as oysters. 


FROGS STEWED. 


Wash and skin the quarters, parboil them about three minutes, drain them. 

Now, put into a stew-pan two ounces of butter. When it is melted, lay in the 

frogs, and fry about two minutes, stirring them to prevent burning; shake over 

them a tablespoonful of sifted flour and stir it into them; add a sprig of parsley, 

a pinch of powdered summer savory, a bay leaf, three slices of onion, salt and 

pepper, a cup of hot water and one of cream. Boil gently until done; remove 

the legs, strain and mix into the gravy the yolks of two eggs, well beaten to a 
a cream; ae the legs in a suitable dish, pour over the gravy and serve. 























In choosing poultry, select those that are fresh and fat, and the surest way 
to determine whether they are young, is to try the skin under the leg or wing. 
If it is easily broken, it is young; or, turn the wing backwards, if the joint yields: 
readily, it is tender. When poultry is young the skin is thin and tender, the 
legs smooth, the feet moist and limber, and the eyes full and bright. The body 
should be thick and the breast fat. Old turkeys have long hairs, and the flesh © 
_is purplish where it shows under the skin on the legs and back. nie March 
_ they deteriorate in quality. 

Young ducks and geese are plump, with light, semi-transparent fat, soft. 
breast-bone, tender flesh, leg-joints which will break by the weight of the bird, 
fresh-colored and brittle beaks, and wind -pipes that break when pressed between 
the thumb and forefinger. They are best in fall and winter. 

Young pigeons have light red flesh upon the breast, and full, fresh-colored 
legs; when the legs are thin and the breast very dark the birds are old. 

Kine game birds are always heavy for their size; the flesh of the breast is 


firm and plump, and the skin clear; and if a few feathers be plucked from the | a 


inside of the leg and around the vent, the flesh of freshly-killed birds will be fat 
and fresh-colored; if it is dark and discolored, the game has been hung along © 
time. The wings of good ducks, geese, pheasants, and woodcock are tender to 
the touch; the tips of the long wing feathers of partridges are pointed in young 
birds and round in old ones. Quail, snipe and small birds should have full, 
_ tender breasts. Poultry should never be cooked until six or eight hours after it 
has been killed, but it should: be picked and drawn as soon as possible. Plunge 
it in a pot of scalding hot water; then pluck off the feathers, taking care not to 
tear the skin; when it is picked clean, roll up a piece of white paper, set fire to. 
it, and singe off all the hairs. The head, neck and feet should be cut off, and 
the ends of the legs skewered to the body, and a string tied tightly around the 
hody. When roasting a chicken or small fowl there is danger of the legs brown 
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ing or se too. hoard: to be eaten. To avoid this, take strips of cloth, exp 
them into a little melted lard, or even just rub them over with lard, and wind 
them around the an Remove them in time to allow the legs to brown deli- 
cately. | 

Fowls, and also various kinds of game, when bought at our city markeys, _ 
require a more thorough cleansing than those sold in country places, where as a 
general thing the meat is wholly dressed. In large cities they lay for sonse 
length of time with the intestines undrawn, until the flavor of them diffuses itsex. 
all through the meat, rendering it distasteful. In this case, it is safe after taking 
out the intestines, to rinse out in several waters, and in next to the last water, 
add a teaspoonful of baking soda; say to a quart of water. This process neutral- 
izes all sourness, and helps to destroy all unpleasant taste in the meat. 

Poultry may be baked so that its wings and legs are soft and tender, by being | 
placed in a deep roasting pan with close cover, thereby retaining the aroma and 
essences by absorption while confined. These pans are a recent innovation, and 
are made double with a small opening in the top for giving vent to the accumu- 
lation of steam and gases when required. Roast meats of any kind can also be 
cooked in the same manner, and it is a great improvement on the old plan. 


ROAST TURKEY. 


Select a young turkey; remove all the feathers carefully, singe it over a burn- 


ing newspaper on the top of the stove; then ‘‘draw”’ it nicely, being very care- 


ful not to break any of the internal organs; remove the crop carefully; cut off 
the head, and tie the neck close to the body by drawing the skin over it. Now 
rinse the inside of the turkey out with several waters, and in the next to the 
last, mix a teaspoonful of baking soda; oftentimes the inside of a fowl is very 
sour, especially if it is not freshly killed. Soda, being cleansing, acts as a cor- 


_rective, and destroys that unpleasant taste which we frequently experience in the 





dressing when fowls have been killed for some time. Now, after washing, wipe 
the turkey dry, inside and out, with a clean cloth, rub the inside with some salt, 
then stuff the breast and body with ‘‘ Dressing for Fowls.’’? Then sew up the 
turkey with a strong thread, tie the legs and wings to the body, rub it over with 
a little soft butter, sprinkle over some salt and pepper, dredge with a little flour; 
place it in a dripping pan, pour in a cup of boiling water, and set it in the oven. 
Baste the turkey often, turning it around occasionally so that every part will be 
uniformly baked. When pierced with a fork and the liquid runs out perfectly 
clear, the bird is done. If any part is likely to scorch, pin over it a piece of but- 
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_ tered white paper. A fifteen- pound faker requires Foon three and four 
hours to bake. Serve with cranberry sauce. 

Gravy for Turkey.—When you put the turkey in to roast, put the neck, 
heart, liver and gizzard into a stew-pan with a pint of water; boil until they 
become quite tender; take them out of the water, chop the heart and gizzard, | 
mash the liver and throw away the neck; return the chopped heart, gizzard and 
liver to the liquor in which they were stewed; set it to one side, and when_the 
turkey is done it should be added to the gravy that dripped from the turkey, 
having first skimmed off the fat from the surface of the dripping-pan; set it all 
over the fire, boil three minutes and thicken with flour. It will not need brown 
flour to color the gravy. The garnishes for turkey or chicken are fried oysters, 
thin slices of ham, slices of lemon, fried sausages, or force-meat balls, also — 


parsiey. 
DRESSING OR STUFFING FOR FOWLS. 


_ For an eight or ten pound turkey, cut the brown crust from slices or pieces 
of stale bread until you have as much as the inside of a pound loaf; put it into a 
suitable dish, and pour tepid water (not warm, for that makes it heavy) over.it; 
let it stand one minute, as it soaks very quickly. Now take up a handful at a 
time and squeeze it hard and dry with both hands, placing it, as you go along, in 
another dish; this process makes it very light. When all is pressed dry, toss it 

all up lightly through your fingers; now add pepper, salt,—about a teaspoonful 
—also a teaspoonful of powdered summer savory, the same amount of sage, or — 
the green herb minced fine; add half a cup of melted butter, and a beaten egg, 
or not. Work thoroughly all together, and it is ready for dressing either fowls, 
fish or meats. A little chopped sausage in turkey dressing is considered by some 
an improvement, when well incorporated with the other ingredients. For geese 
and ducks the stuffing may be made the same as for turkey wa the addition 
of a few slices of onion Senta fine. 


OYSTER DRESSING OR STUFFING. 


This is made with the same ingredients as the above, with the exception of 
half a can of oysters drained, and slightly chopped and added to the rest. This 
is used mostly with boiled turkey and chicken, and the remainder of the can of 
oysters used to make an oyster sauce to be poured over the turkey when served; 
served generally in a separate dish, to be dipped out as a person desires. 

» These recipes were obtained from an old colored cook, who was famous for 
his fine dressings for fowls, fish and meats, and his advice was, always soak — 








| : S tale bread 1 in neold sete either mille or tee whee. used for stuffing or for pud- 
Jings, as they were much lighter. Hot liquid makes them heavy. 


he ‘BOILED TURKEY. 

Prepare as you would for baking or roasting; fill with an oyster stuffing, 
made as the above. Tie the legs and wings close to the body, place in salted 
boiling water with the breast downward; skim it often and boil about two 
hours, but not till the skin breaks. Serve with oyster or celery sauce. Boila 
nicely pickled piece of salt pork, and serve at table a thin slice to each plate. 
Some prefer bacon or ham instead of pork. 

Some roll the turkey in a cloth dipped in flour. If the liquor is to be used 
afterwards.for soup, the cloth imparts an unpleasant flavor. The liquor can be 
saved and made into a nice soup for the next day’s dinner, by adding the same 
seasonings as for chicken soup. | 


TURKEY SCALLOP. 


Pick the meat from the bones of cold turkey, and chop it fine. Puta layer 
of bread-crumbs on the bottom of a buttered dish, moisten them with a little 
milk, then put in a layer of turkey with some of the filling, and cut small pieces 
of butter over the top; sprinkle with pepper and salt; then another layer of 
bread-crumbs, and so on until the dish is nearly full; add a little hot water to 
the gravy left from the turkey and pour over it; then take two eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of milk, one cf melted butter, a little salt and cracker-crumbs as much 
as will make it thick enough to spread on with a knife; put bits of butter over 
It, and cover with a plate. Bake three-quarters of an hour. Ten minutes before 
ne remove the plate and let it brown. 


TURKEY HASHED. 


Cut the remnants of turkey from a previous dinner into pieces of equa: size. 
Boil the bones in a quart of water, until the quart is reduced to a pint; then take 
out the bones, and to the liquor in which they were boiled add turkey gravy, 
if you have any, or white stock, or a small piece of butter with salt and pepper; 
let the liquor thus prepared boil up once; then put in the pieces of turkey, dredge 
ina » little flour, give it « one boil-up, and gerve in a hot dish. 


TURKEY WARMED OVER. 
Pieces of cold turkey or chicken may be warmed up with a little butter in a 
frying-pan; place it on a warm platter, surround it with pieces of small thick 
slices of bread or biscuit halved, first dipping them in hot salted water; then 
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_ place the tation | in a warm oven es the Aboe open. Have already made the , 


iy following gravy to pour over all: 


Into the frying-pan put a large spoonful of pate one or two capeuls of 


: milk, and any gravy that may be left over. Bring it to a boil; then add suffi- 


cient flour, wet in a little cold milk, or water, to make it the consistency of 


cream. Season with salt, pepper and add a little of the dark meat chopped very 
fine. Let the sauce cook a few moments; then pour over the biscuit and fowl. — 


-_ his will be found a really nice dish. 


BONED TURKEY. 


Clean the fowl as usual. With a sharp and pointed knife, begin at the 
extremity of the wing, and pass the knife down close to the bone, cutting all the 
flesh from the bone, and preserving the skin whole; run the knife down each 
side of the breast bone and up the legs, keeping e close to the bone; then split the 
back half way up, and draw out the bones; fill the places whence the bones 


were taken with a stuffing, restoring the fowl to its natural form, and sew up 


all the incisions made in the skin. Lard with two or three rows of slips of fat 
bacon on the top, basting often with salt and water, and a little butter. Some 
like a glass of port wine in the gravy. 

This is a difficult dish to attempt by any but skillful hands. Oarve across 
in slices, and serve with tomato sauce. 


ROAST GOOSE. 


The goose should not ve more than eight months old, and the fatter the more 
tender and juicy the meat. Stuff’ with the following mixture: Three pints of 
bread-crumbs, six ounces of butter, or part butter and part salt pork, one tea- 
spoonful each of sage, black-pepper and salt, one chopped onion. Do not stuff 
very full, and stitch openings firmly together to keep flavor in and fat out. 
Place in a baking pan with a little water, and baste frequently with salt and 
water (some add vinegar); turn often so that the sides and back may be nicely 
browned. Bake two hours or more; when done take from the pan, pour off the 


fat, and to the brown gravy left, add the chopped giblets which have previously 


been stewed until tender, together with the water they were boiled in; thicken 
with a little flour and butter rubbed together, bring to a boil and serve. English 
style. 
ROAST CHICKEN. 
Pick and draw them, wash out well in two or three waters, adding a little soda 
to the last but one to sweeten it. if there is doubt as to its veing fresh. Dry it. 
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ne with, a ae doen, and fill the crop and body ath a Btuine the same as 
* Dressing 1 for Fowls.” Lay it in a dripping-pan; put a pint of hot water anda 
piece of butter in the dripping-pan, add to it a small tablespoonful of salt, and a 
small teaspoonful of pepper; baste frequently, and let it roast quickly, without 
scorching; when nearly done, put a piece of butter the size of a large egg to the - 
water in the pan; when it melts, baste with it, dredge a little flour over, baste 
again, and let it finish; half an hour will roast a full-grown chicken, if the fire 
is right. When done, take it up. : 
Having stewed the necks, gizzards, livers and hearts in a very little water, 
strain it and mix it hot with the gravy that has dripped from the fowls, and 


which must be first skimmed. Thicken it with a little browned flour, add to it 


the livers, hearts and gizzards chopped small. Or, put the giblets in the pan 
with the chicken, and let them roast. Send the fowls to the table with the 
gravy ina boat. Cranberry sauce should accompany them, or any tart sauce. 


BOILED CHICKEN. 


Clean, wash and stuff, as for roasting. Baste a floured cloth around | each, 
and put into a pot with enough boiling water to cover them well. The hot 


' ‘water cooks the skin at once and prevents the escape of the juice. The broth 


will not be so rich as if the fowls are put on in cold water, but this is a proof 


that the meat will be more nutritious and better flavored. Stew very slowly, 


for the first half hour especially. Boil an hour or more, guiding yourself by 
size and toughness. Serve with egg, bread, or oyster sauce. (See Sauces.) 


STEAMED CHICKEN. 


Rub the chicken on the inside with pepper and half a teaspoonful of salt; 
place in a steamer in a kettle that will keep it as near the water as possible, 
cover, and steam an hour and a half; when done, keep hot while dressing is 
prepared, then cut up, arrange on the eae and serve with the dressing over > 
them. 


The dressing is made as follows: Boil one pint of gravy from the kettle with- 


1 out the fat, add cayenne pepper and half a teaspoonful of salt; stir a tablespoonful 


of flour into a quarter of a pint of cream until smooth, and add to the gravy. 
Corn starch may be used instead of the flour, and some cooks add nutmeg or. 
celery salt. 
FRICASSEE CHICKEN. 
Cut up two young chickens, put them in a stew-pan with just enough cold 


i _ water to cover them. Cover closely, and let them heat very slowly; then stew 
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them over an hour, or until tender. If they are old chickens, they will require 
_ long, slow boiling, often from three to four hours. When tender, season with 
- galt and pepper, a piece of butter as large as an egg, and a little celery, if liked. 
Stir up two tablespoonfuls of flour in a little water or milk, and add to the stew, 
also two well-beaten yolks of eggs; let all boil up one minute; arrange the chicken 
on a warm platter, pour some of the gravy over it, and send the rest to the table 
in a boat. The egg should be added to a little of the cooled gravy, before putting - 
with th_ ho’ gravy. 


STEWED WHOLE SPRING CHICKEN. 


Dress a full-grown spring chicken the same as for roasting, seasoning it with 
salt and pepper inside and out; then fill the body with oysters; place it in a.tin 
pail with a close-fitting cover. Set the pail in a pot of fast-boiling water and 
cook until the chicken is tender. Dish up the chicken on a warm dish, then 
pour the gravy into a sauce-pan, put into it a tablespoonful of butter, half of a 
cupful of cream or rich milk, three hard-boiled eggs chopped fine; some minced 
herbs and a tablespoonful of flour. Let all boil up and then pour it over the 
chicken. Serve hot. | 


PICKLED CHICKEN. 


- Boil four chickens till tender enough for meat to fall from bones: put meat 
in a stone jar, and pour over it three pints of cold, good cider vinegar and a pint 
and a half of the water in which the chickens were boiled; add spices if preferred, 
and it will be ready for use in two days. ‘This is a popular Sunday evening dish; 
it is good for luncheon at any time. 


~ RISSOLES OF CHICKEN. 


Mince up finely the remains of a cold chicken together with half the quan- 
tity of lean, cold ham. Mix them well, adding enough white sauce to moisten 
them. Now have light paste rolled out until about a quarter of an inch or a 
little more in thickness. Cut the paste into pieces, one inch by two in size, and 
lay a little of the mixture upon the centres of half of the pieces and cover them 
with the other halves, pressing the edges neatly together and forming them into 
little rolls. Have your fryinz-pan ready with plenty of boiling hot lard, or other 
frying medium, and fry until they become a golden-brown color. A minute or 
_ two will be sufficient for this. Then drain them well and serve immediately on 
a papkin. 
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CHICKEN PATTIES. 


Mince up ae cold chicken, either roasted or boiled. Season it with pepper 


and salt, and a little minced parsley and onion. Moisten it with chicken gravy 
or cream sauce, fill scalloped shells that are lined with pastry with the mixture, 
and sprinkle bread-crumbs over the tops. Put two or three tiny pieces of butter 
over each, and bake brown in a hot oven. 


TO BROIL CHICKEN. 


After dressing and washing the chickens as previously directed, split them 
open through the back-bone; frog them by cutting the cords under the wings 
and laying the wings out flat; cut the sinews under the second joint of the leg 
and turn the leg down; press down the breast-bone without breaking it. 

Season the chicken with salt and pepper, lay it upon the gridiron with the 
inside first to the fire; put the gridiron over a slow fire, and place a tin sheet and 
weight upon the chicken, to keep it flat; let it broil ten minutes, then turn and 
proceed in the same manner with the other side. 

The chicken should be perfectly cooked, but not scorched. A broiled chicken 
brought to the table with its wings and legs burnt, and its breast half cooked, is 
very disagreeable. To avoid this, the chicken must be closely watched while 
broiling, and the fire must be arranged so that the heat shall be equally dis- 


pensed. When the fire is too hot under any one part of the chicken, put a little : 


_ ashes on the fire under that part, that the heat may be reduced. 


Dish a broiled chicken on a hot plate, putting a large lump of butter and a ~ 


tablespoonful of hot water upon the plate, and turning the chicken two or 


three times that it may absorb as much of the butter as possible. Garnish with 
parsley. Serve with poached eggs on a separate dish. It takes from thirty to 
forty minutes tq@broil a chicken well. 


CHICKEN PIE. 


Prepare the chicken as for fricassee. "When the chickens are stewed tender, 
seasoned, and the gravy thickened, take it from the fire; take out the largest 
bones, scrape the meat from the neck and back-bone, throw the bones away; 
line the sides of a four or six quart pudding-dish with arich baking powder or soda 
biscuit-dough, a quarter of an inch thick; put in part of the chicken, a few 
hamps of butter, pepper and salt, if needed, some cold boiled eggs cut in slices. 


_ Add the rest of the chicken and season as before; a few new potatoes in their 
season might be added. Pour over the gravy, being sure to have enough to 
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_ fill the dish, and cover with a crust a aiaaee of an na tick, made with a hole 


4 


_ in the centre the size of a teacup. 
Brush over the top with beaten white of ege, and bake for half to three- 


Me quarters of an hour. Garnish the top with small bright celery leaves, neatly _ 


arranged in a circle. 


\ 


FRIED CHICKEN. 


Wash and cut up a young chicken, wipe it dry, season with salt and pepper, 
dredge it with flour, or dip each piece in beaten egg and then in cracker-crumbs. 
Have in a frying-pan, one ounce each of butter and sweet lard, made boiling hot. 
Lay in the chicken and fry brown on both sides. Take up, drain them, and set 
aside in a covered dish. Stir into the gravy left, if not too much, a large table- 


spoonful of flour, make it smooth, add a cup of cream or milk, season with salt | 
and pepper, boil up and pour over the chicken. Some like chopped parsley — 


added to the gravy. Serve hot. | 
If the chicken is old, put into a stew-pan with a little water, and simmer 
gently till tender; season with salt and pepper, dip in flour or cracker-crumb and 
i egg, and fry as above. Use the broth the chicken was cooked in to make the 
_ gravy instead of the cream or milk, or use an equal quantity of both. 


FRIED CHICKEN A LA ITALIENNE. 


Make common batter; mix into it a cupful of chopped tomatoes, one onion 
chopped, some minced parsley, salt and pepper. Cut up young tender chickens, 


dry them well and dip each piece in the batter; then fry brown in plenty of butter, — 


in a thick bottom frying-pan. Serve with tomato sauce. 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES. No. 1. 


_ Put acup of cream or milk in a sauce-pan, set it over the fire, and when it 
boils add a lump of butter as large as an egg, in which has been mixed a table- 
spoonful of flour. Let it boil up thick; remove from the fire, and when cool, mix 
into it a teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, a bit of minced onion 
or parsley, one cup of fine bread-crumbs, and a pint of finely-chopped cooked 
chicken, either roasted or boiled. Lastly, beat up two eggs and work mm with the 
whole. Flour your hands and make into small, round, flat cakes; dip in egg 
and bread-crumbs, and fry like fish-cakes, in butter and good sweet lard mixed, 


or hike fried cakes in plenty of hot lard. Take them up with a skimmer and lay 


them on brown paper to free them from the grease. Serve hot. 


ia 
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- CHICKEN CROQUETTES. No. 2. 


Take any ind of fresh meat or fowl, chop very fine, add an sgual quantity 
of smoothly mashed potatoes, mix, and season with butter, salt, black pepper, a. 
little prepared mustard, and a little cayenne pepper; make into cakes, dip in egg 
and bread-crumbs and fry a light brown. A nice relish for tea. | 


TO FRY CROQUETTES. 


Beat up two eggs in a deep bowl; roll enough crackers until you have a cup- 
ful of crumbs, or the same of fine stale bread-crumbs; spread the crumbs on a 
large plate or Pie- tin. Have over the fire a kettle containing two or three inches 
of boiling lard. . As fast as the croquettes are formed, roll them in the crumbs, 
then dip them in the beaten egg, then again roll them in crumbs; drop them in 
the smoking hot fat and fry them a light golden brown.. 


PRESSED CHICKEN. 


Clean and cut up your chickens. Stew in just enough water to cover them. 
When nearly cooked, season them well with salt and pepper. Let them stew 
down until the water is nearly all boiled out, and the meat drops easily from the 
bones. Remove the bones and gristle; chop the meat rather coarsely, then turn 
it back into the stew-kettle, where the broth was left (after skimming off all fat), 
and let it heat through again. Turn it into a square bread-pan, placing a platter 
on the top, and a heavy weight on the platter. This, if properly prepared, will 
turn out like a mold of jelly and may be sliced in smooth, even slices. The suc- - 
cess of this depends upon not having too much water; it will not jelly if too weak, 
or if the water is allowed to boil away entirely while cooking. A good way to 
cook old fowls. 


CHICKEN LUNCH FOR TRAVELLING. 


Out a young chicken down the back; wash and wipe dry; season with salt 
and pepper; put in a dripping-pan and bake in a moderate oven three-quarters 
of an hour. Thisi 1s much better for travelling tunch than when seasoned with 
butter. 

All kinds of poultry and meat can be cooked iaaenine adding to the water 
in which they are boiled a little vinegar or a piece of lemon. By the use of a 
little acid there will be a considerable saving of fuel, as well as shortening of 
time. Its action is beneficial on old tough meats, rendering them quite tender 
and easy of digestion. Tainted meats and fowls will lose their bad taste and 
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odor if cooked in this way, and if not used too freely no taste of it will I be 
acquired. oo) 
POTTED CHICKEN. ne 


Strip the meat from the bones of a cold, roast fowl; to every pound of meat 
allow a quarter of a pound of butter, salt and cayenne pepper to taste; one tea- 
spoonful of pounded mace, half a small nutmeg. Cut the meat into small 
pieces, pound it well with the butter, sprinkle in the spices gradually, and keep 
pounding until reduced to a perfectly smooth paste. Pack it into small jars 
and cover with clarified butter, about a quarter of an inch in thickness. Two or 
three slices of ham, minced and pounded with the above, will be an improve- _ 
ment. Keep inadry place. A luncheon or breakfast dish. 

Old fowls can be made very tender by putting into them, while boiling, a 
piece of soda as large as a bean. 


SCALLOPED CHICKEN. 


Divide a fowl into joints and boil till the meat leaves the bone readily. Take 
out the bones and chop the meat as small as dice. Thicken the water in which 
the fowl was boiled with flour, and season to taste with butter and salt. Filla. 
deep dish with alternate layers of bread-crumbs and chicken and slices of cooked 
potatoes, having crumbs on top. Pour the gravy over the top, and add a few 
bits of butter and bake till nicely browned. There should be gravy enough to 
moisten the dish. Serve with a garnish of parsley. Tiny new potatoes are nice 
in place of slicea ones, bate in season. 


BREADED CHICKEN. 


Prepare young chickens as for fricassee by cutting them into pieces. Dip 
each piece in beaten egg, then in grated bread-crumbs or rolled cracker; season 
them with pepper and salt, and a little minced parsley. Place them in a baking- 
pan, and put on the top of each piece a lump of butter, add half of a cupful of 
hot water; bake slowly, basting often. "When sufficiently cooked take up on a 
warm platter. Into the pan pour a cup of cream or rich milk, a cupful of 
bread-crumbs. Stir it well until cooked then pour it over the chicken. Serve 
while hot. 


BROILED CHICKEN ON TOAST. 


Broil the usual way, and when thoroughly done take it up in a square tin or 
dripping-pan, butter it well, season with pepper and salt, and set it in the oven 
for a few minutes. Lay slices of moistened buttered toast on a platter; take the 
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suena up over it, ad to the gravy in the pan part of a cupful of cream, if you 
have it; if not, use milk. Thicken with a little flour and pour over the chicken. 
This is considered most excellent. 


CURRY CHICKEN. 


Cut up a chicken weighing from a pound and a half to two pounds, as for 
fricassee, wash it well, and put it into a stew-pan with sufficient water to cover it; 
boil it closely covered, until tender; add a large teaspoonful of salt, and cook a few 
minutes longer; then remove from the fire, take out the chicken, pour the liquor 
into a bowl, and set it one side. Now cut up into the stew-pan two small onions, 
and fry them with a piece of butter as large as an egg; as soon as the onions are. 
brown, skim them out and put in the chicken; fry for three or four minutes; 
next sprinkle over two teaspoonfuls of Curry Powder. Now pour over the liquor 
in which the chicken was stewed, stir all well together, and stew for five minutes 
longer, then stir into this a tablespoonful of sifted flour made thin with a little 
water; lastly, stir in a beaten yolk of egg, and it is done. 

Serve with hot boiled rice laid round on the edge of a platter, and the chicken 
curry in the centre. 


_ This makes a handsome side dish, and a fine relish accompanying a full 
dinner of roast beef or any roast. 

All first-class grocers and druggists keep this ‘‘ India Curry Powder,’ put 
up in bottles. Beef, veal, mutton, duck, pigeons, partridges, rabbits or fresh 
fish may be substituted for the chicken, if preferred, and sent to the table with 
or without a dish of rice. 

To Boil Rice for Curry.—Pick over the rice, a cupful. Wash it thoroughly 
in two or three cold waters; then leave it about twenty minutes in cold water. 
Put into a stew-pan two quarts of water with a teaspoonful of salt in it, and 
when it-boils, sprinkle in the rice. Boil it briskly for twenty minutes, keeping 
the pan covered. .Take it from the fire, and drain off the water. Afterwards 
set the sauce-pan on the back of the stove, with the lid off, to allow the rice to 
dry and the grains to separate. - 

Rice, if properly boiled, should be soft and white, and every grain stand 
alone. Serve it hot ina separate dish or served as above, laid around the chicken 
curry. | 

CHICKEN POT-PIE. No. 1. 


Cut and joint a large chicken, cover with cold water, and let it boil gently 
until tender. Season with salt and pepper, and thicken the gravy with two 
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st tablespoonfuls of flour, mixed smooth with a piece of bier the size of an egg. 

Have ready nice light bread-dough; cut with the top of a wineglass about half 
an inch thick; let them stand half an hour and rise, then drop these into the 
boiling gravy. Put the cover on the pot closely, wrap a cloth around it, in order 


that no steam shall escape; and by no means allow the Py to cease boiling. Boil 


three-quarters of an hour. 
CHICKEN POT-PIE. No. 2. 


This style of pot- -pie was made more in our srandmother’ s day than now, as 
most cooks consider that cooking crust so long ese its spongey lightness,and 
renders it too hard and dry. } 

Take a pair of fine fowls; cut them up, wash the pieces, and season with 
pepper only. Make a light biscuit dough, and plenty of it, as it is always much 
liked by the eaters of pot-pie. Roll out the dough not very thin, and cut most 
of it into long squares. Butter the sides of a pot, and line them with dough 
nearly to the top. Lay slices of cold ham at the bottom of the pot, ‘and then the 
pieces of fowl, interspersed all through with squares of dough and potatoes, 
_ pared and quartered. Pour in a quart of water. Cover the whole with a lid of | 


- dough, having a slit in the centre, through which the gravy will bubble up. 


- Boil it steadily for two hours. Half an hour before you take it up, put in 
_ through the hole in the centre of the crust some bits of butter rolled in flour, to 
_ thicken the gravy. When done, put the pie on a large dish, and pour, the gravy 
over it. ‘ 

You may intersperse it all through with cold ham. 

A pot-pie may be made of ducks, rabbits, squirrels, or venison. Also of beef- 
steak. A beef-steak, or some pork-steaks (the lean only), greatly improve a 
chicken pot-pie. If you use no ham, season with salt. : 


CHICKEN STEWED, WITH BISCUIT. 


Take chickens, and make a fricassee; just before you are ready to dish it up, 
have ready two baking-tins of rich soda or baking-powder biscuits; ,take them 
from the oven hot, split them apart by breaking them with your hands, lay them 
on a large meat platter, covering it, then pour the hot chicken stew over all. 
Send to the table hot. This is a much better way than boiling this kind of 

biscuit in the stew, as you are more sure of its being always light. 


CHICKEN DRESSED AS TERRAPIN. 


Select young chickens, clean and cut them into pieces; put them into a stew- 
pan with just enough water to cook them. When tender stir into it half of a 
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i cup of Gain gna one beaten ego. Season it with salt and pepper, a teaspoonful 
of powdered thyme; add two hard-boiled egos. coarsely minced and a small ae 
OE wine. Boil up once and serve with jelly. 


CHICKEN ROLY-POLY. 


One quart of flour, two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar mixed with the flour, 
one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a teacupful of milk; a teaspoonful of salt; 
do not use shortening of any kind, but roll out the mixture half an inch thick, 
and on it lay minced chicken, veal or mutton. The meat must be seasoned with 
_ pepper and salt, and be free from gristle. Roll the crust over and over, and put — 
it on a buttered plate and place in a steamer for half an hour. Serve for break-_ 
fast or lunch, giving a slice to each person with gravy served with it. 


CHICKEN TURNOVERS. 


Chop cold roast chicken very fine. Put it into a sauce-pan, place it over the 
fire, moisten it with a little water and gravy, or a piece of butter. Season with 
salt and pepper; add a small tablespoonful of sifted flour, dissolved in a little 
water; heat all through, and remove from the fire to become cool. When cooled 
roll out some plain pie-crust quite thin, cut out in rounds as large as a saucer; 
wet the edge with cold water, and put a large spoonful of the minced meat on 
one-half of the round; fold the other half over, and pinch the edges well together, 
then fry them in hot eee or fat, a nice brown. They may also be cooked - 
in a moderate oven. 


CHICKEN PUDDING. 


Cut. up two young chickens into good-sized pieces; put them in a sauce-pan 
with just enough water to cover them well. | When boiled quite tender, season 
with salt and pepper; let them simmer ten or fifteen minutes longer; then take — 
the chicken from the broth and remove all the large bones. Place the meat in 
a well-buttered pudding-dish, season again, if necessary, adding a few bits of 
butter. Pour over this the following batter: 

Hight eggs beaten light and mixed with one quart of milk, tne pens, 
fuls of melted butter, a teaspoonful of salt, and two large teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, added to enough sifted flour to make a batter like griddle-cakes. 

h _ Bake one hour in a. moderate oven. 3 

Make a gravy of the broth that remained from the cooking of the chicken, 
adding a tablespoonful of flour, stirred into a third of a cup of melted butter; let 
it boil up, putting in more water, if sauce Serve hot in a gravy boat, with 
the ee 
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CHICKEN AND MACCARONI. 


Boil a chicken until very tender, take out all the bones, and pick up the meat 
quite fine. Boil half a pound of maccaroni until tender, first breaking it up to 
pieces an inch long. Butter a deep pudding-dish, put on the bottom a layer of 
the cooked maccaroni,.then a layer of the minced chicken, bits of butter, pepper 
and salt, then some of the chicken liquor, over this put another layer of macca- 
roni, and so on, until the dish is filled. Pour acup of cream over the whole, 
and bake half an hour. Serve on a platter. 


ROAST DUCK. (Tame.) 


Pick, draw, clean thoroughly, and wipe dry. Cut the neck close to the back, 
beat the breast-bone flat with a rolling-pin, tie the wings and legs securely, and 
stuff with the following: | 

_ Three pints bread-crumbs, six ounces butter, or part butter and salt pork, 
two chopped onions and one teaspoonful each of sage, black pepper and salt. 
Do not stuff very full, and sew up the openings firmly to keep the flavor in and 
the fat out. If not fat enough, it should be larded with salt pork, or tie a slice 
upon the breast. Place ina baking-pan, with a little water, and baste frequently 
with salt and water—some add onion, and some vinegar; turn often, so that the 
sides and back may all be nicely browned. When nearly done, baste with 
butter and a little flour. These directions will apply to tame geese as well as 
ducks. Young ducks should roast from twenty-five to thirty minutes, and full- — 
grown ones for an hour or more, with frequent basting. ‘Some prefer them 
underdone and served very hot; but, as a rule, thorough cooking will prove more 
palatable. Make a gravy out of the neck and gizzards by putting them in a 
quart of cold water, that must be reduced to a pint by boiling. The giblets, 
when done, may be chopped fine and added to the juice. The preferred season- 
ings are one table-spoonful of Madeira or sherry, a blade of mace, one small 
onion, and a little cayenne pepper; strain through a hair sieve; pour alittle over 
the ducks and serve the remainder in a boat. Served with jellies or any tart 


— sauce, 


BRAISED DUCKS. 


Prepare a pair of fine young ducks, the same as for roasting, place them in a 
stew-pan together with two or three slices of bacon, a carrot, an onion stuck 
with two cloves, and a little thyme and parsley. Season with pepper, and cover 
the whole with a broth, adding to the broth a gill of white wine. Place the pan 
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over a cunt an and allow the als to simmer until Bano, basting them fre- 
quently. When done remove them from the pan, and place them where they 
will keep hot. _A turnip should then be cut up and fried in some butter. When 
nicely browned, drain the pieces and cook them until tender in the liquor in 
which the ducks were braised. Now strain and thicken the gravy, and after 
dishing up the ducks, pour it over them, garnishing with the pieces of turnip. 

i —Palmer House, Chicago. 


My STEWED DUCK. 


Prepare them by cutting them up the same as chicken for fricassee. Lay 
_two or three very thin slices of salt pork upon the bottom of a stew-pan; lay the 
pieces of duck upon the pork. Let them stew slowly for an hour, closely cov- 
ered, Then season with salt and pepper, half a teaspoonful of powdered sage, 
er some green sage minced fine; one chopped onion. Stew another half hour 
until the duck is tender. Stir up a large tablespoonful of brown flour in a little 
water and add it to the stew. Let it boil up, and serve all together 1 in cne > dish, 


accompanied with green peas. 
— Falmer House, Chicage. 


DUCK PIE. 


Cut all the meat from cold roast ducks; put the bones and stuffing into cold 
water; cover them and let boil; put the meat into a deep dish; pour on enough of 
the stock made from the bones to moisten; cover with pastry slit in the centre 
with a knife, and bake a light brown. 


WARMED UP DUCK. 


_ A nice dish for breakfast, and very relishing, can be made from the remains 
of a roast of duck. Cut the meat from the bones, pick out all the little tidbits 
in the recesses, lay them in a frying-pan, and cover with water and the cold 
gravy left from the roast; add a piece of butter; let all boil up once and if we 
quite thick enough, stir in a little dissolved flour. Serve hot. 


ROAST WILD DUCK. 


Wild duck should not be dressed too soon after being killed. If the weather 
is cold it will be better for being kept several days. Bake in a hot oven, letting © 
it remain for five or ten minutes without basting to keep in the gravy, then 
baste frequently with butter and water. If over-done it loses flavor, 30. to 40 
minutes in the right kind of an oven being sufficient. Serve on a very hot dish, 
and send to table as hot as possible with a cut lemon and the following sauce: | 
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Put in a tiny sauce-pan a tablespoonful each of Worcestershire sauce and 
mushroom catsup, a little salt and cayenne pepper, and the juice of half a 
lemon. Mix well, make it hot, remove from the i and stir ina teaspoonful 
of made mustard. Pour into ahot gravy boat. 
| —California Style, Lick House. 
WILD DUCKS. ) 
Most wild ducks are apt to have the flavor of fish, and when in the hands of 
inexperienced cooks are sometimes unpalatable on this account. Before roasting 
them, parboil them with a small peeled carrot put within each duck. This 
absorbs the unpleasant taste. An onion will have the same effect, but unless you 
use onions in the stuffing, the carrot is preferable. Roast the same as tame 
duck. Or put into the duck a whole onion peeled, plenty of salt and pepper and 
a glass of claret, bake in a hot oven 20 minutes. Serve hot with the gravy it 
yields in cooking and a dish of currant jelly. 


CANVAS-BACK DUCK. 


The epicurean taste declares that this special kind of bird requires no spices 
or flavors to make it perfect, as the meat partakes of the flavor of the food 
that the bird feeds upon, being mostly wild celery; and the delicious flavor is 


iy best preserved when roasted quickly with a hot fire. After dressing the duck 


in the usual way, by plucking, singing, drawing, wipe it with a wet towel, truss 
the head under the wing; place it in a dripping-pan, put it in the oven, basting 
‘often, and roast it half an hour. It is generally preferred a little underdone. 
Place it when done on a hot dish, season well with salt and pepper, pour over it 
the gravy it has yielded in baking and serve it immediately while hot. 
—Delmonico. 
ROAST PIGEONS. ne 
Pigeons lose their flavor by being kept more than a day after they are killed. 
They may be prepared and roasted or broiled the same as chickens; they will 
require from twenty to thirty minutes cooking. Make a gravy of the giblets or © 
not, season it with pepper and salt, and add a little flour and butter. 


STEWED PIGEONS. 


Clean and stuff with onion dressing, thyme, etc.,—do not sew up; take five 
or more slices of corned pork, let it fry a while in a pot so that the fat comes out 
and it begins to brown a little; then lay the pigeons all around in the fat, leaving 
the pork still in; add hot water enough to partially cover them; cover tightly _ 
and boil an hour or so until tender; then turn off some of the liquid, and keep __ 
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: ne them so Aisy will preven eo ; hon heat and add thie liquor poured 
off; add extra thyme, pepper, and keep turning until the pigeons and gravy are 


nicely browned. ‘Thicken with a little flour, and serve with the gravy poured | 


over them; garnish with parsley. 


PIGEON PIE. 


Take half a dozen pigeons; stuff each one with a dressing the same as for 
turkey; loosen the joints with a knife, but do not separate them. Put them in 


a stew-pan with water enough to cover them, let them cook until nearly tender, 
then season them with salt and pepper and butter. Thicken the gravy with 
flour, remove and cool. Butter a pudding-dish, line the sides with a rich crust. 
Have ready some hard-boiled eggs cut in slices. Putin a layer of egg and birds 
and gravy until the dish is full. Cover with a crust and bake. 


BROILED PIGEONS OR SQUABS. 


Split them down the back and broil the same as chicken; seasoning well with 
salt, pepper and plenty of butter. Broil slices of salt pork, very thin; place a 
slice over each bird and serve. | | 


SQUAB POT-PIE. , 


Cut into dice three ounces of salt pork; divide six wild squabs into pieces, at 
the joints; remove the skin. Cut up four potatoes into small squares, and pre- 
pare a dozen small dough balls. 

‘Put into a yellow, deep baking-dish the pork, potatoes and squabs, and then 


the balls of dough; season with salt, white pepper, a dash of mace or nutmeg; i 


add hot water enough to cover the ingredients, cover with a ‘short’ pie-crust 
and bake in'a moderate oven three-quarters of’an hour. 

\ | —Pakmer House, Chicago. 
WOODCOCK, ROASTED. 


Skin the head and neck of the bird, pluck the feathers, and truss it by bring- 
ing the beak of the bird under the wing, and fastening the pinion to the thigh; 
twist the legs at the knuckles and press the feet upon the thigh. Put a piece of 
bread under each bird to catch the drippings, baste with butter, dredge with 
flour, and roast fifteen or twenty minutes with a sharp fire. When done, cut 
the bread in diamond shape, each piece large enough to stand one bird upon, 
place them aslamt om your dish, and serve with gravy enough to moisten the 
bread; serve some iw she dish and some in the tureen; garnish with slices of 
lemon. Roast from iwenty to twenty-five minutes. 
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SNIPE. | 
Snipe are similar to woodcock, and Hes be served in the same manner; they 
will require less time to roast. 
REED BIRDS. 


Pick and draw them very carefully, salt and dredge with flour, and roast 
with a quick fire ten or fifteen minutes. Serve on toast with butter and pepper. — 
You can put in each one an oyster dipped in butter and then in bread- le 
_ before roasting. They are also very nice broiled. 2 


ROAST QUAIL. 

Rinse well and steam over boiling water until tender, then dredge with flour, ‘i 

and smother in butter; season with salt and pepper and roast inside the stove; 
thicken the gravy; serve with green grape jelly, and garnish with parsley. 


TO ROAST PARTRIDGES, PHEASANTS, QUAILS OR GROUSE. 


Carefully cut out all the shot, wash thoroughly but quickly, using soda in the 
’ water; rinse again, and dry with a clean cloth. Stuff them and sew them up. 
Skewer the legs and wings to the body, larder the breast with very thin slices of 
fat salt pork, place them in the oven, and baste with butter and water before 
taking up, having seasoned them with salt and pepper; or you can leave out the 
pork and use only butter, or cook them without stuffing. Make a gravy of the 
drippings thickened with browned flour. Boil up and serve in a boat. 

These are all very fine broiled, first splitting down the back, placing on the 
gridiron the inside down, cover with a baking tin, and broil slowly at first. 
Serve with cream gravy. 


GAME PIE. 

Clean well, inside and out, a dozen small birds, quail, snipe, woodcock, etc., 
and split them in half; put them in a sauce-pan with about two quarts of water; 
when it boils, skim off all scum that rises; then add salt and pepper, a bunch of 
minced parsley, one onion chopped fine, and three whole cloves. Out up half a 
pound of salt pork into dice, and let all boil until tender, using care that there — 
be enough water to cover the birds. Thicken this with two tablespoonfuls of 
browned flour and let it boil up. Stir in a piece of butter as large as an egg; 
remove from the fire and let it cool. Have ready a pint of potatoes cut as small 
as dice, and a richcrust made. Line the sides of a buttered pudding-dish with 
the crust; lay in the birds, then some of the potatoes, then birds and so on, until 


the one is full. Pour over the gravy, put onthe top crust, with a slit cutin the 
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centre, and bake. The top can be ornamented with pastry leaves in a wreath 
about the edge, with any fancy aca placed in the céntre across the slit. 

— Rockaway Beach. 
SNOW BIRDS. cu 
One dozen thoroughly cleaned birds; stuff each with an oyster, put them into 
a yellow dish, and add two ounces of boiled salt pork and three raw potatoes cut 


into slices; add a pint of oyster liquor, an ounce of butter; salt and pepper; cover 
the dish with a crust and bake in a moderate oven. 


SQUIRREL. 


They are cooked similar to rabbits, are excellent when broiled or made into 
a stew, and, in fact, are ‘very good in all the different styles of cooking similar to 
rabbit. : 

There are many species common to this country; among them the black, red, 
gray and fox. Gophers and chipmunks may also be classed as another but 
smaller variety | 

ROAST HARE OR RABBIT. 


A very close relationship exists between the hare and the rabbit, the chief 
difference being in the smaller size and shorter legs and ears of the latter. The 
manner of dressing and preparing each for the table is, therefore, pretty nearly 
the same. To prepare them for roasting, first skin, wash well in cold water and 
rinse thoroughly in lukewarm water. If a little musty from being emptied 
before they were hung up, and afterward neglected, rub the insides with vinegar 
and afterward remove all taint of the acid by a thorough washing in lukewarm 
water. After being well wiped with a soft cloth put in a dressing as usual, sew 
the animal up, truss it, and roast for a half or three-quarters of an hour, until 
well-browned, basting it constantly with butter and dredging with flour, just 
before taking up. : 

To make a gravy, after the rabbits are ested, pour nearly all the fat out of 
the pan, but do not pour the bottom or brown part of the drippings; put the pan 
over the fire, stir into it a heaping tablespoonful of flour, and stir until the flour 
browns. Then stir in a pint of boiling water. Season the gravy with salt and 
‘ pepper; let it boil. for a moment. Send hot to the table in a tureen with the hot 
wabbits. Serve with currant jelly. 


FRICASSEE RABBIT. 


Clean two young rabbits, cut into joints, and soak in salt and water half an 
hour. Put into a sauce-pan with a pint of cold water, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
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an onion finely minced, a pinch of mace, half a nutmeg, a vinch of pepper and — 
half a pound of salt pork cut in small thin slices. Cover and stew until tender. 
Take out the rabbits and set in a dish where they will keep warm. Add to the © 
gravy a cup of cream (or milk), two well-beaten eggs, stirred in a little at a time, 
a tablespoonful of butter, and a thickening made of a tablespoonful of flour 
and a little milk. Boil up once; remove the sauce-pan from the fire, squeeze in 
the juice of a lemon, stirring all the while, and pour over the rabbits. Do not 
cook the head or neck. | 


FRIED RABBIT. 


After the rabbit has been thoroughly cleaned and washed, put it into boiling 
water, and let it boil ten minutes; drain it, and when cold, cut it into joints, dip 
into beaten egg, and then in fine bread-crumbs; season with salt and pepper. 
When all are ready, fry them in butter and sweet lard, mixed over a moderate 
fire until brown on both sides. Take them out, thicken the gravy with a spoon- — 
ful of flour, turn in a cup of milk or cream; let all boil up, and turn over the 
rabbits. Serve hot with onion sauce. (See Sauces.) Garnish with sliced lemon. 


RABBIT PIE. 


ree This pie can be made the same as ‘‘Game Pie,”’ excepting you scatter 
through it four hard-boiled eggs cut in slices. Cover with puff paste, cut a slit 
in the middle, and bake one hour, laying paper over the top should it brown 
too fast. 


BROILED RABBITS. 


After skinning and cleaning the rabbits, wipe them dry, split them down the 
back lengthwise, pound them flat, then wrap them in letter paper well buttered, 
place them on a buttered gridiron, and broil over a clear, brisk fire, turning them 
often. When sufficiently cooked, remove the papers, lay them on a very hos 
platter, season with salt, pepper, and plenty of butter, turning them over and 
over to soak up the butter. Cover and keep hot in a warming oven until served. 


SALMI OF GAME. 


This is a nice mode of serving the remains of roasted game, but when a 
superlative salmi is desired, the birds must be scarcely more than half roasted 
for it. In either case, carve them very neatly, and strip every particle of skin 
and fat from the legs, wings and breasts; bruise the bodies well, and put them 
_ with the skin and other trimmings into a very clean stew-pan. If for a simple 
and inexpensive dinner, merely add to them two sliced onions, a bay-leaf, a small 











blade of mace and afew peppercorns; then pour in a pint or more of good veal - 
gravy, or strong broth, and boil it briskly until reduced nearly half; strain the 
gravy, pressing the bones well to obtain all the flavor; skim off the fat, add a 
little cayenne and lemon juice, heat the game very gradually in it, but do not 
on any account allow it to boil; place pieces of fried bread round a dish, arrange 
the birds in good form in the centre, give the sauce a boil, and pour it on them. 


ROAST HAUNCH OF VENISON. 


To prepare a haunch of venison for roasting, wash it slightly in tepid water, | 


_and dry it thoroughly by rubbing it with a clean, soft cloth. Lay over the fat 


side a large sheet of thickly buttered paper, and next a paste of flour and water 
about three-quarters of an inch thick; cover this again with two or three sheets 


of stout paper, secure the whole well with twine, and put down to roast, with a 


little water, in the dripping- -pan. Let the fire be clear and strong; baste the 


paper immediately with butter or clarified drippings, and roast the joint from 
_ three to four hours, according to its weight and quality. Doe venison will 


‘require half an hour less time than buck venison. About twenty minutes before 
the joint is done remove the paste and paper, baste the meat in every part with 
butter, and dredge it very lightly with flour; let it take a pale brown color, and 


serve hot with unflavored gravy made with a thickening, in a tureen and good 
currant jelly. Venison is much better when the deer has been killed in the 


autumn, when wild berries are plentiful, and it has had abundant opportunities 


to fatten upon this and other fresh food. 
— Windsor Hotel, Montreal. 


BROILED VENISON STEAK. 


Venison steaks should be broiled over a clear fire, turning often. It requires 
more cooking than beef. When sufficiently done, season with salt and pepper, 


pour over two tablespoonfuls of currant jelly, melted with a piece of Pe 


Serve hot on hot plates. 
Delicious steaks, ne: to the aes of mutton chops, are cut from 


_ the loin. 


BAKED SADDLE OF VENISON. 


Wash the saddle carefully; see that no hairs are left dried on to the outside. 
Use a saddle of venison of about ten pounds. Cut some salt pork in strips about 


| two inches long, and an eighth of an inch thick, with which lard the saddle 


with two rows oneach side. Ina large dripping-pan cut two carrots, one onion, | 


and some sali vork in thin slices; add two bay leaves, two cloves, four kernels 
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of allspice, half a lemon, sliced, and season with salt and pepper; ples the sade 
of venison in the pan, with a quart of good stock, boiling hot, and a small piece 
of butter, and let it boil about fifteen minutes on top of the stove; then put it in 
a hot oven and bake, basting ~well every five minutes, until it is medium rare, so 
that the blood runs when cut; serve with jelly or a wine sauce. If the venison 
is desired well done, cook much longer, and use a cream sauce with it, or stir 
cream into the venison gravy. (For cream sauce see Sauces.) : 

Venison should never be roasted unless very fat. The shoulder is a roasting 
piece, and may be done without the paper or paste. 

- In ordering the saddle request the butcher to cut the ribs off pretty close, as 
the only part that is of much account is the tenderloin and thick meat that lies 
along the backbone up to the neck. The ribs which extend from this have very 
little meat on them, but are always sold with the saddle. When neatly cut off 
they leave the saddle in a. hetter shape, and the ribs can be put into your stock-. 
pot to boil for soup. | 

| — Windsor Hotel, Montreal. 
VENISON PIE OR PASTRY. 


The neck, breast and shoulder are the parts used for a venison pie or pastry. 
Cut the meat into pieces (fat and lean together) and put the bones and trim- 
mings into the stew-pan with pepper and salt, and water or veal broth enough 
to cover it. Simmer it till you have drawn out a good gravy. Then strain it. 

In the meantime make a good rich paste, and roll it rather thick. Cover the 
bottom and sides of a deep dish with one sheet of it, and put in your meat, 
having seasoned it with pepper, salt, nutmeg and mace. ‘Pour in the gravy 
which you have prepared from the trimmings, and a glass of port wine. Lay 
on the top some bits of butter rolled in flour. Cover the pie with a thick lid of 
_ paste and ornament it handsomely with leaves and flowers formed with a tin 
cutter. Bake two or more hours according to the size. Just before it is done, 
pull it forward in the oven, and brush it over with cent egg; push it back and 


let it aa brown. 
— Windsor Hotel, Monies. 


VENISON HASHED. 


Cut the meat in nice small slices, and put the trimmings ana bones into a 
sauce-pan with barely water enough to cover them. Let them stew for an hour. 
Then strain the liquid into a stew-pan; add to it some bits of butter, rolled in 
flour, and whatever gravy was left of the venison the day before. Stir in some 
currant jelly, and give it a boil up. Then put in the meat, and keep it over the 








FRIED “VENISON STEAK. 


! Cut a breast of venison into steaks; make a quarter of a pound of butter hot 
ina pan; : rub the steaks over with a mixture of a little salt and pepper; dip them 
in wheat flour, or rolled crackers, and fry arich brown; when both sides are 


| done, take them up on a dish, and put a tin cover over; dredge a heaping tea- ie ‘ 


spoonful of flour into the butter i in the pan, stir it with a spoon until it is brown, 


without burning; put to it a small teacupful of boiling water, with a tablespoon- ie 


ful of currant, jelly dissolved into it; stir it for a few minutes, then strain it over — 
the meat, and serve. A glass of wine, with a tablespoonful of white sugar dis- He 
solved in it, may be used for the eravy, instead of the jelly and water. Venison 
may be boiled, and served with boiled vegetables, pickled beets, etc., and sauce. — 











In the selection of meat it is most essential that we understand how to choose sgl 


i; in beef it should be a smooth, fine grain, of a clear bright red color, the fat 
white, and will feel tender when pinched with the fingers. Will also have 
abundant kidney fat or suet. The most choice pieces for roast are the sirloin, 
ee fore and middle ribs. | SReENE 
Veal, to be good, should have the flesh firm and dey, fine sine and of a 
delicate pinkish color, and plenty of kidney fat; the joints stiff. , 

Mutton is good when the flesh is a bright red, firm and juicy and a close ie 
grain, the fat firm and white. : 


Pork: if young, the lean will break on being need smooth when Linea te 


; with the fingers,’ also the skin will break and dent; if the rind is rough and hard 


a it is old. 


In roasting meat, aoe from fifteen to twenty minutes to the pound, Pr Hibh 
will vary according to the thickness of the roast. A great deal of the success in 
roasting depends on the heat and goodness of the fire; if put into a cool oven it 
loses its juices, and the result is a tough, tasteless roast; whereas, if the oven is _ 


of the proper heat, it immediately sears up the pores of the meat and the juices i 


are retained. 

The oven should be the hottest when the meat. is put oe it, 10 order ie 
quickly crisp the surface and close the pores of the meat, thereby confining its” 
matura) juices. If the oven is too hot to hold the hand in for only a moment, 
then the oven is right to receive the meat. The roast should first be washed in 
pure water, then wiped dry with a clean dry cloth, placed in a baking-pan, 
without any seasoning; some pieces of suet or cold drippings laid under it, but. 
no water should be put into the pan, for this would have a tendency to soften the 


outside of the meat. The water can never get so hot as the hot fat upon the i 


surface of the meat, and the generating of the steam prevents its crispness, 80 i 
desirable i in a roast. | 








It should By Be ently lista ith h ite own ne hick flow from the meat 
‘when partly cooked and well seasoned. Lamb, veal and pork should be cooked — 
rather slower than beef, with a more mederate fire, covering the fat with a piece 
of paper, and thoroughly cooked till the flesh parts from the bone; and nicely 
_ browned, without being burned. An onion sliced and put on top of a roast 
while cooking, especially roast of pork, gives a nice fevor. Remove the onion 
before serving. 

Larding meats is drawing abhor of fat ee through the upper surface of 
the meat, leaving both ends protruding. This is accomplished by the use of a 
larding-needle, which may be procured at house-furnishing stores. 

Boiling or stewing meat, if fresh, should be put into botlsng water, closely 
covered, and boiled slowly, allowing twenty minutes to each pound, and when 
partly cooked, or when it begins to get tender, salted,adding spices and vegetables. 

Salt meats should be covered with cold water, and require thirty minutes very 
slow boiling, from the time the water boils, for each pound; if it is very salt, 
pour off the first water, and put it in another of boiling water, or it. may be 
soaked one night in cold water. After meat commences to boil, the pot should 
never stop simmering and always be replenished from the bozling tea-ketile. 

Frying may be done in two ways: one method, which is most generally used, 

is by putting one ounce or more (as the case requires) of beef drippings, lard or 
butter, into a frying-pan, and when at the boiling point, laying in the meat, 
cooking both sides a nice brown. The other method is to completely ammerse 
_ the article to be cooked in - Suificient hot lard to cover it, similar to yite 
_ doughnuts. 
( Broiled meats should be placed over clear, red coals, free from smoke, giving 
out a good heat, but not too brisk or the meat will be hardened and scorched; 
but if the fire is dead, the gravy will escape, and drop upon the coals, creating a 
blaze, which will blacken and smoke the meat. Steaks and chops should be | 
turned often, in order that every. part should be evenly done—never sticking a 
fork into the lean part, as that lets the juices escape; it should be put into the 
outer skin or fat. When the meatis sufficiently broiled, it should be laid on a hoe 
dish and seasoned. The best pieces for steak are the porter-house, sirloin, and 
rump. 


THAWING FROZEN MEAT, Etc. 


a hah poultry, fish, vegetables, or any other article of food, when found 
_ frozen, is thawed by putting it into warm water or placing it before the fire, if 
{ will most certainly spoil by that process, and be rendered unfit to eat. The only 
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way to thaw these things is by immersing them in cold water. This should be 
done as soon as they are brought in from market, that they may have time to 
‘be well thawed before they are cooked. If meat that has been frozen is to be 
boiled, put it on in cold water. If to be roasted, begin by setting it at a distance 
from the fire; for if it should not chance to be thoroughly thawed all through to 
the centre, placing it at first too near the fire will cause it to spoil. If it is 
expedient to thaw the meat or poultry the night before cooking, lay it in cold 
water early in the evening, and change the water at bed-time. If found crusted 
with ice in the morning, remove the ice, and put the meat in fresh cold water, 
letting it lie in it till wanted for cooking. ; | 

Potatoes are injured by being frozen. Other vegetables are not ae worse for 
it, provided they are always thawed in cold water. 


TO KEEP MEAT FROM FLIES. 


Put in sacks, with enough straw around it so the flies cannot reach through. — 
Three-fourths of a yard of yard-wide muslin is the right size for the sack. Put 
a little straw in the bottom, then put in the ham and lay straw in all around it; 
tie it tightly, and hang it in a cool, dry place. Be sure the straw is all around the 
meat, so the flies cannot reach through to deposit the eggs. (The sacking must — 
_ be done early in the season before the fly appears.) Muslin lets the air in and is 
much better than paper. Thin muslin is as good as thick, and will last for years 


if washed when laid away when emptied. 
—National Stockman. 


ROAST BEEF. 


One very essential point in roasting beef is to have the oven well heated 
when the beef is first put in; this causes the pores to close up quickly, and pre- 
vents the escape of the juices. : 
_ Take a rib piece or loin roast of seven or oan pounds. Wipe it thoroughly 
all over with a clean wet towel. Lay it in a dripping-pan, and baste it well with 
butter or suet fat. Set it in the oven. Baste it frequently with its own drip- 
pings, which will make it brown and tender. When partly done, season with 
salt and pepper, as it hardens any meat to salt it when raw, and draws out its 
juices, then dredge with sifted flour to give it a frothy appearance. It will take 
a roast of this size about two hours time to be properly done, leaving the inside 
a little rare or red—half an hour less would make the inside quite rare. Remove 






the beef to a heated dish, set where it will keep hot; then skim the drippings __ 


from all fat, add a tablespoonful of sifted flour, a little pepper and a teacuptul | 
of boiling water. Boil up once and serve hot in a ey, boat. ‘ 
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© Some prefer the clear eravy waticas the thickenin g, see with mustard ot 


grated horse- radish : and vinegar. 


YORKSHIRE PUDDING. 


This is a very nice accompaniment to a roast of beef; the ingredients are, one 
pint of milk, four eggs, white and yolks beaten separately, one teaspoonful 
of salt, and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder sifted through two cups of 
flour. It should be mixed very smooth, about the consistency of cream. Regu-. 
late your time when you put in your roast, so that it will be done half an hour 
or forty minutes before dishing up. Take it from the oven, set it where it will 
keep hot. In the meantime have this pudding prepared. Take two common 
biscuit tins, dip some of the drippings from the dripping-pan into these tins, pour 
half of the pudding into each, set them into the hot oven, and keep them in until 
the dinner is dished up; take these puddings out at the last moment and send to 
the table hot. This I consider much better than the old way of baking the 
pudding under the meat. | 

BEEPSTEAK) No.-F. 

The first consideration in broiling is to have a clear, glowing bed of coals. 
The steak should be about three-quarters of an inch in thickness, and should be 
pounded only in extreme cases, 7.e.,when it is cut foo thick and is “‘ stringy.’’ Lay 
it on a buttered gridiron, turning it often, as it begins to drip, attempting nothing 
else while cooking it. Have everything else ready for the table; the potatoes 
and vegetables dished and in the warming closet. Do not season it until it is 
done, which will be in about ten to twelve minutes. Remove it to a warm 
platter, pepper and salt it on both sides and spread a liberal lump of butter over 
it. Serve at once while hot. No definite rule can be given as to the teme of 
cooking steak, individual tastes differ so widely in regard to it, some only liking 
it when well done, others go rare that the blood runs out of it. The best pieces 
for broiling are the porter-house and sirloin. | 3 


BEEFSTEAK. No. 2. 


Take a smooth, thick-bottomed frying-pan, scald it out with hot water, and 
wipe it dry; set it on the stove or range, and when very hot, rub it over the 
bottom with a rag dipped in butter; then place your steak or chops in it, turn 
often until cooked through, take up on a warm platter, and season both sides 
with salt, pepper and butter. Serve hot. } 

Many prefer this manner of cooking steak rather phan broiling or frying in © 
a quantity of grease. 
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BEEFSTEAK AND ONIONS. 


Prepare the steak in the usual way. Have ready in a frying: pan a dozen 
onions cut in slices and fried brown ina little beef drippings or butter. Dish 

your steak, and lay the onions thickly over the top. Cover and let stand five 
minutes, then send to the table hot: 


i 


BEEFSTEAK AND OYSTERS. 


Broil the steak the usual way. Put one quart of oysters with very little of 


the liquor into a stew-pan upon the fire; when it comes to a boil, take off the~ — 


scum that may rise, stir in three ounces of butter mixed with a tablespoonful 
of sifted flour, let it boil one minute until it thickens, pour it over the steak. 


Serve hot. 
| — Palace Hotel, San Francisco 


J 


TO FRY BEEFSTEAKS. 


Beefsteak for frying should be cut much thinner than for broiling. Take — 


from the ribs or sirloin and remove the bone. Put some butter or nice beef dripping 
into a frying-pan, and set it over the fire, and when it has boiled and become hot, 
lay in the steaks; when cooked quite enough, season with salt and pepper, turn 
and brown on both sides. Steaks when fried should be thoroughly done. Have 
ready a hot dish, and when they are done, take out the steaks and lay them on 
_ it, with another dish cover the top to keep them hot. The gravy in the pan can 
- be turned over the steaks, first adding a few drops of boiling water, or a gravy 
to be served in a separate dish made by putting a large tablespoonful of flour 
into the hot gravy left in the pan, after taking up the steaks. Stir it smooth, © 
then pour in a pint of cream or sweet rich milk, salt and pepper, let it boil up 
once until it thickens, pour hot into a gravy dish, and send to the table with the 
steaks. 

POT ROAST. (Old Style.) 


This is an old-fashioned dish, often cooked in our grandmothers’ time. Take 


a piece of fresh beef weighing about five or six pounds. It must not be too fat. 


‘Wash it and put it into a pot with barely sufficient water to cover it. Set it 
over a slow fire, and after it has stewed an hour salt and pepper it Then stew 


it slowly until tender, adding a little onion if liked. Do not replenish the water | 


at the last, but let all nearly boil away. When tender all through take the 
meat from the pot, and pour the gravy ina bowl. Puta large lump of butter 





in the bottom of the pot, then dredge the piece of meat with flour, and return ib. | 
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. to the pot to brown, turning it often to prevent its burning. Take the gravy 


that you have poured from the meat into the bowl, and skim off all the fat; pour 
this gravy in with the meat and stir in a large spoonful of flour; wet with a little 
water; let it boil up ten or fifteen minutes and pour into a gravy dish. Serve 
both hot, the meat ona platter. Some are very fond of this way of cooking a 
piece of beef which has been previously placed in spiced pickle for two or three 
days. ; : | 


SPICED BEEF. (Excellent.) 


For a round of beef weighing twenty or twenty-four pounds, take one quarter | 
of a pound of saltpetre, one quarter of a pound of coarse brown sugar, two 
pounds of galt, one ounce of cloves, one ounce of allspice, and half an ounce of 
mace; pulverize these materials, mix them well together, and with them rub 
the beef thoroughly on every part; let the beef lie for eight or ten days in the 
pickle thus made, turning and rubbing it every day; then tie it around witha 
broad tape, to keep it in shape; make a coarse paste of flour and water, lay a 


_ little suet finely chopped over and under the beef, inclose the beef entirely in 


the paste, and bake it six hours. When you take the beef from the oven, 
remove the paste, but do not remove the tape until you are ready to send-it to 
the table. If you wish to eat the beef cold, keep it well covered that it may 
‘retain its moisture. 


BEEF A LA MODE. 


Mix together three teaspoonfuls of allt, one of pepper, one of ginger, one of | 
mace, one of cinnamon, and two of cloves. Rub this mixture into ten pounds 
of the upper part of a round of beef. Let this beef stand in this state over night. 
In the morning, make a dressing or stuffing of a pint of fine bread-crumbs, half 
a pound of fat salt pork cut in dice, a teaspoonful of ground thyme or summer 
savory, two teaspoonfuls sage, half a feaspoonful of pepper, one of nutmeg, a 
little cloves, an onion minced fine, moisten with a little milk or water. Stuff 
this mixture into the place from whence you took out the bone. With a long 


_ skewer fasten the two ends of the beef together, so that its form will be circular, 


and bind it -around with tape, to prevent the skewers giving away. Make 
incisions in the beef with a sharp knife; fill these incisions very closely with the 
stuffing, and dredge the whole with flour. | | 
Put it into a dripping-pan and pour over it a pint of hot water; turn a large 
pan over it to keep in the steam, and roast slowly from three to four hours, 
allowing a quarter of an hour to each pound of meat. If the meat should be 
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tough, it may oF stewed first in a pot with water enough to cover it, until ae 
and then put into a dripping-pan and browned in the oven. — 

If the meat is to be eaten hot, skim off the fat from the erTavy, into which, 
after it is taken off the fire, stir in the beaten yolks of two eggs. If onions are 
disliked you may omit them and substitute minced oysters. 


TENDERLOIN OF BEEF. 


To serve tenderloin as directed below, the whole piece must be extracted 
before the hind quarter of the animal is cut out. This must be particularly 
noted, because not commonly practised, the tenderloin being usually left attached 
to the roasting pieces, in order to furnish a tidbit fora few. To dress it whole, 
proceed as follows: Washing the piece well, put it in an oven; add about a pint 
of water, and chop up a good-handful of each of the following vegetables as an 


ingredient of the dish, viz., Irish potatoes, carrots, turnips, and a large bunch 


of celery. They must be Glee peeled, and chopped up raw, then added to 
the meat: blended with the juice, they form and flavor the gravy. Let the 
whole slowly simmer, and when nearly done, add a teaspoonful of pounded 
allspice. To give arichness to the gravy, put ina tablespoonful of butter. If 
the gravy should look too greasy, skim off some of the melted suet. Boil also a 
lean piece of beef, which, when perfectly done, chop fine, flavoring with a very 
small quantity of onion, besides pepper and salt to the taste. Make into smail 
balls, wet them on the outside with eggs, roll in grated cracker or fine bread- 
crumbs. Fry these force-meat balls a light brown. When serving the dish, put 
these around the tenderloin, and pour over the whole the rich gravy. This dish 
is a very handsome one, and, altogether, fit for an epicurean palate. A sumptu- 
ous dish. : ¢ 


STEWED STEAK WITH OYSTERS. 


Two pounds of rump steak, one pint of oysters, one tablespoonful of lemon 
_ juice, three of butter, one of flour, salt, pepper, one cupful of water. Wash the 
oysters in the water, and drain into a stew-pan. Put this liquor on to heat. As 
soon as it comes to a boil, skim and set back. Put the butter in a frying-pan, 
and when hot, put ina steak. Cook ten minutes. Take up the steak, and stir 
the flour into the butter remaining in the pan. Stir until a dark brown. Add 
the oyster liquor, and boil one minute. Season with salt and pepper. Put back 
the steak, cover the pan, and simmer half an hour or until the steak seenis 
tender, then add the oysters and lemon juice. Boil one minute. Serve on a hot 
dish with points of toast for a garnish. 
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SMOTHERED BEEFSTEAK. 


Take thin slices of steak from the upper part of the round or one large thin 
steak. Lay the meat out smoothly and wipe it dry. Prepare a dressing, using a 
cupful of fine bread-crumbs, half a teaspoonful of salt, some pepper, a table. 
spoonful of butter, half a teaspoonful of sage, the same of powdered sunnier 
savory, and enough milk to moisten it all into a stiff mixture. Spread it ove: 
the meat, roll it up carefully, and tie with a string, securing the ends wei. 
Now fry a few thin slices of salt pork in the bottom of a kettle or sauce-pan. 
and into the fat that has fried out of this pork, place this roll or rolls of bee?. 
and brown it on all sides, turning it until a rich color all over, then add half « 


pint of water, and stew until tender. If the flavor of onion is liked, a slice may | ” 


be chopped fine and added to the dressing. When cooked sufficiently, take out 
the meat, thicken the gravy, and turn over it. To be carved cutting crosswise, 
in slices, through beef and stuffing. 


BEEFSTEAK ROLLS. 


This mode is similar to the above recipe, but many might prefer it. 

Prepare a good dressing, such as you like for turkey or duck; take a round 
steak, pound it, but not very hard, spread the dressing over it, sprinkle in a little 
salt, pepper, and a few bits of butter, lap over the ends, roll the steak up tightly 
and tie closely; spread two great spoonfuls of butter over the steak after rolling 
it up, then wash with a well-beaten egg, put water in the bake-pan, lay in the 
steak so as not to touch the water, and bake as you would a duck, basting often. 
A half hour in a brisk oven will bake. Make a brown gravy, and send to the 
table hot. 


TO COLLAR A FLANK OF BEEF. 


Procure a well-corned flank of beef,—say six pounds. Wash it, and remove 
the inner and outer skin with the gristle. Prepare a seasoning of one teaspoon- 
ful each of sage, parsley, thyme, pepper and cloves. Lay your meat upon a 
board and spread this mixture over the inside. Roll the beef up tight, fasten it 
with small skewers, put a cloth over it, bandage the cloth with tape, put the 
beef into the stew-pot, cover it with water to the depth of an inch, boil gently 
six hours; take it out of the water, place it on a board without undoing it; lay a 
board on top of the beef, put a fifty pound weight upon this board, and let it 

- vemain twenty-four hours. Take off the bandage, garnish with green pickles 
_ and curled parsley, and serve.. | : | 
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DRIED BEEF. 


Buy the best of beef, or that part which will be the most lean and tender. 
The tender part of the round is a very good piece. For every twenty pounds of 
beef use one pint of salt, one teaspoonful of saltpetre, and a quarter of a pound ~ 
of brown sugar. Mix them well together, and rub the beef well with one-third 


of the mixture for three successive days. Let it lie in the con it makes for 


six days, then hang up to dry. 
A large crock or jar is a good vessel to prepare the meat in before drying it. 


BEEF CORNED OR SALTED. (Red.) | 


Cut up a quarter of beef. For each hundred weight take half a peck of 
coarse salt, a quarter of a pound of saltpetre, the same weight of saleratus, and 
a quart of molasses, or two pounds of coarse brown sugar. Mace, cloves and 
allspice, may be added for spiced beef. | 

Strew some of the salt in the bottom of a pickle-tub or barrel; then put in a 


layer of meat, strew this with salt, then add another layer of meat, and salt and 
‘meat alternately, until all is used. Let it remain one night. Dissolve the 


saleratus and saltpetre in a little warm water, and put it to the molasses or 
sugar; then put it over the meat, add water enough to cover the meat, lay a 


board on it to keep it under the brine. The meat is fit for use after ten days. 
_ This receipt is for winter beef. Rather more salt may be used in warm weather. 


Towards spring take the brine from the meat, make it boiling hot, skim it 
clear, and when it is cooled, return it to the meat. ; 

Beef tongues and smoking pieces are fine pickled in this brine. Beef liver 
put in this brine for ten days, and then wiped dry and smoked, is very fine. Cut 


it in slices, and fry or broil it. The brisket of beef, after being corned, may be 


smoked, and is very good for boiling. 
Lean pieces of beef, cut properly from the hind quarter, are the proper pieces 
for being smoked. There may be some fine pieces cut from the fore-quarter. 
After the beef has been in brine ten days or more, wipe it dry, and hang it in 
a chimney where wood is burned, or make a smothered fire of sawdust or chips, 


and keep it smoking for ten days; then rub fine black pepper over every part to 


keep the flies from it, and hang it in a dry, dark, cool place. After a week it is 
fit for use. A strong, coarse brown paper, folded around the beef, and fastened 
with paste, keeps it nicely. | | | 

Tongues are smoked in the same manner. Hang them by a string put 





Ncouan the root aa Tpued eine for smoked beet or ete ass will be gener- 
ally liked. 


‘ROAST BEEF PIE WITH POTATO CRUST. | 
When you have a cold roast of beef, cut off as much as will half fill a baking- 


dish suited to the size of your family; put this sliced beef into a stew-pan with 
any gravy that you may have also saved, a lump of butter, a bit of sliced onion, 


thicken it, too, by dredging in a tablespoonful of flour; cover it up on the fire, 


where it may stew gently, but not be in danger of burning. Meanwhile there 3 : : 
must be boiled: a sufficient quantity of potatoes to fill up your baking-dish, after ; 





and a seasoning of pepper and galt, with enough water to make plenty of gravy; 


ie ‘ 


_the stewed meat has been transferred to it. The potatoes must be boiled done, a 
mashed smooth, and beaten up with milk and butter, as if they were to be ae 
served alone, and placed in a thick layer on top of the meat. Brush it over with 


_ egg, place the dish in an oven, and let it remain there long enough to be brown. : 
There should be a goodly quantity of gravy left with the beef, that the dish be _ 


not dry and tasteless. .Serve with it tomato sauce, Worcestershire sauce or any 
other kind that you prefer. A good, plain dish. 


ROAST BEEF PIE. 


Cut up roast beef, or beef steak left from a previous meal, into thin slices, 
lay some of the slices into a deep dish which you have lined on the sides with 


i 


rich biscuit dough, rolled very thin, (say a quarter of an inch thick); now — 4 


sprinkle over this layer a little pepper and salt; put in a small. bit of butter, a 
few slices of cold potatoes, a little of the cold gravy, if you have any left from: 


the roast. Make another layer of beef, another layer of seasoning, and so on, 
until the dish is filled; cover the whole with paste. leaving a slit in the ae rhe 
and bake half an hour. : 


BEEF STEAK PIE. » ae 


Cut up rump or flank steak into strips two inches long and about an inch 
wide. Stew them with the bone in just enough water to cover them until partly 
cooked; have half a dozen of cold boiled potatoes sliced. Line a baking-dish 
with pie paste, put in a layer of the meat with salt, pepper, and a little of thinly 
sliced onion, then one of the sliced potatoes, with bits of butter dotted over 


them. Then the steak, alternated with layers of potato, until the dish is full. 


_Add the gravy or broth, having first thickened it with brown flour. Cover 





with atop crust, making a slit in the middle; brush z a little beaten egg over it, 


and bake until quite brown. 


\ 
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FRIZZLED BEEF. 


Shave off very thin slices of smoked or dried beef, put them in a frying-pan, 
cover with cold water, set it on the back of the range or stove, and let it come 
to a very slow heat, allowing it time to swell out to its natural size, but not to 
boil. Stir it up, then drain off the water. Melt one ounce of sweet butter in 
the frying-pan, and add the wafers of beef. When they begin to frizzle or turn 
up, break over them three eggs; stir until the eggs are cooked; add a little white 
pepper, and serve on slices of buttered toast. 


FLANK STEAK. 


This is cut from the boneless part of the flank and is secreted between an out- 
side and inside layer of creamy fat. There are two ways for broiling it. One is 
to slice it diagonally across the grain; the other is to broil it whole. In either 
case brush butter over it and proceed as in broiling other steaks. It is considered 
by butchers the finest steak, which they frequently reserve for themselves. 


TO BOIL CORNED BEEF. 


The aitch-bone and the brisket are considered the best pieces for boiling. If 
you buy them in the market already corned, they will be fit to put over the 
fire without a previous soaking in water. If you corn them in the brine in 
which you keep your beef through the winter, they must be soaked in cold 
water over night. Put the beef into a pot, cover with sufficient cold water, 
place over a brisk fire, let it come to a boil in half an hour; just before boiling 
remove all the scum from the pot, place the mae on the back of the fire, let it boil 
very slowly until quite tender. 

A piece weighing eight pounds requires two and a half hours’ boiling. If 
you do not wisk to eat it hot, let it remain in the pot after you take it from the 
fire, until nearly cold, then lay it in a colander to drain, lay a cloth over it to 
retain its fresh appearance; serve with horse-radish and pickles. 

If vegetables are to accompany this, making it the old-fashioned ‘‘ boiled 
dinner,’’ about three-quarters of an hour before dishing up skim the liquor free 
from fat and turn part of zt out into another kettle, into which put a cabbage 
carefully prepared, cutting it into four quarters; also half a dozen peeled 
medium-sized white turnips, cut into halves; scrape four carrots and four 
parsnips each cut into four pieces. Into the kettle with the meat, about half an | 
hour before serving, pour on more water from the boiling tea-kettle, and into — 

this put peeled medium-sized potatoes. This dinner should also be accompanied 
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by boiled bec. Bliesd hot, holed separate fn the rest, auth vinegar over 
them. Cooking the cabbage separately from the meat prevents the meat from 
having the flavor of cabbage when cold.. The carrots, parsnips and turnips will 


boil in about an hour. A piece of salt pork was usually boiled with a “New 
England boiled dinner.”’ | 


SPICED BEEF RELISH. 


Take two pounds of raw, tender beefsteak, chop it very fine, put into it salt, 
pepper and a little sage, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter; add two rolled 
crackers made very fine, also two well-beaten eggs. Make it up into the shape 
of a roll and bake it; baste with butter and water before baking. Cut in slices 
when cold. 


FRIED BEEF LIVER. 


Cut it in rather thin slices, say a quarter of an inch thick, pour over it bodling 
water, which closes the pores of the meat, makes it impervious to the fat, 
and at the same time seals up the rich juice of the meat. It may be rolled in 
flour or bread-crumbs, seasoned with salt and pepper, dipped 1 in egg and fried in 
hot fat mixed with one-third butter. ) 


PRESSED BEEF: 


First have your beef nicely pickled: let it stay in pickle a week; then take 
the thin flanky pieces, such as will not make a handsome dish of themselves; 
put on a large potful, and let them boil until perfcctly done; then pull to pieces, 
and season just as you do souse, with pepper, salt and allspice; only put it ina 
coarse cloth and press down upon it some very heavy weight. | 

The advantage of this recipe is that it makes a most acceptable, presentable 
dish out of a part of the beef that otherwise might be wasted. 


FRENCH STEW. 

Grease the bottom of an iron pot, and place in it three or four pounds of 
beef; be very careful that it does not burn, and turn it until it is nicely browned. 
Set a muffin ring under the beef to prevent its sticking. Add a few sliced 
carrots, one or two sliced onions, and a cupful of hot water; keep covered, and 
stew slowly until the vegetables are done. Add pepper and salt. If you wish 
more gravy, add hot water, and thicken with flour. Serve ona dish with the 
vegetables. 

TO POT BEEF. 


| "The round is the best piece for potting, and you may use both the upper and 
under part. Take ten pounds of beef, remove all the fat, cut the lean into 








i square pieces, two inches thick. Mix ae ees a DT a tate one of. 
pepper, one of cloves, one of mace, one of cinnamon, one of allspice, one of 
thyme, and one of sweet basil. Put a layer of the pieces of beef into an earthen 
_ pot, sprinkle some of this spice mixture over this layer, add a piece of fat salt 
pork, cut as thin as possible, sprinkle a little of the spice mixture over the pork, - 
make another layer of the beef with spices and pork, and so on, until the pot is 
filled. Pour over the whole three tablespoonfuls of Tarragon vinegar, or, if you 
prefer it, half a pint of Madeira wine; cover the pot with a paste made of flour 
and water, so that no steam can escape. Put the pot into an oven, moderately 
heated, and let it stand there eight hours; then set it away to use when wanted. 
‘Beef cooked in this manner will keep good a fortnight in moderate weather. 
‘Tt is an excellent relish for breakfast, and may be eaten either warm or cold. 
When eaten warm, serve with slices of lemon. 


STEWED BRISKET OF BEEF 


Put the part that has the hard fat into a stew-pot, with a small quantity of 
water; let it boil up, and skim it thoroughly; then add carrots, turnips, onions, — 
celery and a few pepper-corns. Stew till extremely tender; then take out all the 

flat bones and remove all the fat from the soup. Either serve that and the meat 
Gite) tureen, or the soup alone, and the meat on a dish, garnished with some 
vegetables. The following sauce is much admired served with the beet: Take 
half a pint of the soup, and mix it with a spoonful of catsup, a teaspoonful of 
made mustard, a little flour, a bit of butter and salt; boil all tog eer a few 
minutes, then pour it round the meat. 


DRIED BEEF, WITH CREAM. 


Bare your beef very fine. Put ‘it into a suitable dish on the hee of the. 
stove; cover with cold water and give it time to soak out to its original size 
before being dried. When it is quite soft and the water has become hot Qt must 
not boil), take it off, turn off the water, pour on a cup of cream; if you do not 
have it use milk and butter, a pinch of pepper; let it come to a boil, thicken 
with a tablespoonful of flour, wet up in a little milk, Sane on dipped toast or 
not, just as one e fancies. A nice breakfast dish. | 


BEEF CROQUETTES. No. I. 


Chop fine one cup of cold, cooked, lean beef, half a cup of fat, half a cup of 
cold boiled or fried ham; cold pork will do if you have not the ham. Also mince ~ 


-apaslice of onion. Season all with a teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of t | Hi 
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| pepper, | aad a otal: of eased sage or meee a liked. Heat together 
with half a cup of stock or milk; when cool, add a beaten egg. Form the mix- 
ture into balls, slightly flattened, roll in egg and bread-crumbs, or flour and egg. 


Fry in hot lard or beef drippings. Serve on a platter and garnish with sprigs of 
parsley. Almost any cold meats can be used instead of beef. 


BEEF CROQUETTES. No. 2. 
Take cold. roast or corned beef. Put it into a wooden bowl and chop it fine. © 


Mix with it about twice the quantity of hot mashed potatoes well seasoned with _ 


butter and salt. Beat up an egg and work it into the potato and meat, then 
_ form the mixture into little cakes the size of fish balls. Flatten them a little, 


roll in flour or egg and cracker crumbs, fry in butter and lard mixed, browning | ue 


on both sides. Serve piping hot. 


MEAT AND POTATO CROQUETTES. 

Put ina stew-pan an ounce of butter and a slice of onion minced fine; when this 
simmers, add a level tablespoonful of sifted flour; stir the mixture until it 
becomes smooth and frothy; then add half of a cupful of milk, some seasoning 
of salt and pepper; let all boil, stirring it allthe while. Now add a cupful of cold 
meat chopped fine and a cupful of cold or hot mashed potato. Mix all thor- 


oughly and spread on a plate to cool. When it is cool enough, shape it with 


your hands into balls or rolls. Dip them in beaten egg and roll in cracker or 
bread-crumbs. Dropthem into hot lard and fry about two minutes a delicate 


brown; take them out with a skimmer and drain them on a piece of brown 


paper. Serve immediately while hot. These are very mice. 


Cold rice or hominy may be used in place of the potato; or a cupful of cold 


‘fish minced ti In place of the meat. 


COLD ROAST, WARMED. 


Cut from the remains of a cold roast the Jean meat from the bones into 
small, thin slices. Put over the fire a frying-pan containing a spoonful of butter 
or drippings. Cut up a quarter of an onion and fry it brown, then remove the 
onion, add the meat gravy left from the day before, and if not thick enough, add 
a little flour; salt and pepper. | 
_ Turn the pieces of meat into this, and let them simmer.a few minutes. Serve 
hot. | | } 

COLD ROAST, WARMED. No. 2. 


Cold rare roast beef may be made as good as when freshly cooked by slicing, 


seasoning with salt, pepper and bits of butter; putit ina plate or pan witha 
3 eae 
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spoonful or two of water, covering closely, and set in the oven until hot, but no 
longer. Cold steak may be shaved very fine with a knife and used the same way. 

Or, if the meat is in small pieces, cover them with buttered letter paper, 
twist each end. tightly, and boil them on the gridiron, pean them with 
finely chopped herbs. 

Still another nice way of using cold meats is to mince the lean portions very - 
fine, and add to a batter made of one pint of milk, one cup of flour and three 
eggs. Fry like fritters, and serve with drawn butter or sauce. 


COLD MEAT AND POTATO, BAKED. 


Put in a frying-pan a round tablespoonful of cold butter; when it becomes 
hot, stir into it a teaspoonful of chopped onion and a tablespoonful of flour, stir- 
ring it constantly until it is smooth and frothy; then add two-thirds of a cupful 
of cold milk or water. Season this with salt and pepper and allow it to come to 
a boil; then add a cupful of cold meat finely chopped and cleared from bone and. 
skin; let this all heat thoroughly; then turn it into a shallow dish well buttered. 
Spread hot or cold mashed potatoes over the top, and cook for fifteen or twenty 
minutes in a moderate hot oven. | 

Cold hominy or rice may be used in place of mashed potatoes, and is equally 
as good. 

BEEF HASH. No. 1. 

Chop rather finely cold roast beef or pieces of beef steak, also chop twice as 
much cold boiled potatoes. Put over the fire a stew-pan or frying-pan, in which 
put a piece of butter as large as required to season it well, add pepper and salt, 
moisten with beef gravy if you have it, if not, with hot water; cover and let it 
steam and heat through thoroughly, stirring occasionally, so that the ingredients — 
be evenly distributed, and to keep the hash from sticking to the bottom of the 
pan. When done it should not be at all watery, nor yet dry, but have sufficient 
adhesiveness to stand well on a dish, or buttered toast. Many like the flavor of 
onion; if so, fry two or three slices in the butter before ne the hash- 
Corned beef makes excellent hash. 


BEEF HASH. No. 2. 


Chop cold roast beef, or pieces of beefsteak; fry half an onion in a piece of 
butter; when the onion is brown, add the chopped beef; season with a little salt 
and pepper; moisten with the beef gravy, if you have any, if not, with sufficient 
water and a little butter; cook long enough to be hot, but no longer, as much 


cooking toughens the meat. An excellent breakfast dish. | 
ie —Prof. Blot. 
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Some prefer to let a crust form on the bottom and turn the Lane brown side 
uppermost. Served with poached ege’s on top. 


HAMBURGER STEAK. 


Take a pound of raw flank or round steak, without any fat, bone or stringy 
_ pieces. Chop it until a perfect mince; it cannot be chopped too fine. Also chop 
a small onion quite fine, and mix well with the meat. Season with salt and 
pepper; make into cakes as large as a biscuit, but quite flat, or into one large flat 
cake a little less than half an inch thick. Have ready a frying-pan, with 
butter and lard mixed; when boiling: hot, put in the steak and fry brown. 
Garnish with celery top around the edge of the platter and two or three slices of 
lemon on the top of the meat. | 

A brown gravy made from the grease the steak was fried in, and poured over 
the meat, enriches it. 


TO ROAST BEEF HEART. 


Wash it carefully and open it sufficiently to remove the ventricles, then soak 
it in cold water until the blood 1s discharged; wipe it dry and stuff it nicely with 
dressing, as for turkey; roast it about an hour and a half, Serve it with the - 
gravy, which should be thickened with some of the stuffing, and a glass of wine. 


It is very nice hashed. Served with currant jelly. | | 
— Palmer ‘Howes, Chicago. 


STEWED BEEF KIDNEY. 


Cut the kidney into slices, season highly with pepper and salt, fry it a light 
brown, take out the slices, then pour a little ‘warm water into the pan, dredge in ~ 
some flour, put in slices of kidney again; let them stew very gently; add some 
parsley if liked. Sheep’s kidneys may be split open, broiled over a clear fire, and 
served with a piece of butter placed on each half. 


BEEF’S HEART, STEWED. 


_ After washing the heart thoroughly, cut it up into squares half an inch long; 
put them into a sauce-pan with water enough to cover them. If any scum 
rises, skim it off. Now take out the meat, strain the liquor, and put back the 
meat, also add a sliced onion, some parsley, a head of celery chopped fine, pepper 
and salt, and a piece of butter. Stew until the meat is very tender. Stir up a 
tablespoonful of brown flour with a small quantity of water, and thicken the 

whole. Boil up and serve. 
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BOILED BEEF TONGUE. 7 

Wash a fresh tongue and just cover it with water in the pot; put in a pint of | 
galt and a small red pepper; add more water as it evaporates, so as to keep the 
tongue nearly covered until done—when it can be easily pierced with a fork; take — 
it out, and if wanted soon, take off the skin and set it away to cool. If wanted 
for future use, do not peel until it is required. A cupful of salt will do for three 
tongues, if you have that number to boil; but do not fail to keep water enough 


in the pot to keep them covered while boiling. If salt tongues are used, soak 
them over night, of course omitting the salt when boiling. Or, after peeling a - 


tongue, place it in a sauce-pan with one cup of water, half a cup vinegar, four 
tablespoonfuls sugar, and cook until the liquor is evaporated. 


SPICED BEEF TONGUE. 


Rub into each tongue a mixture made of half a pound of brown sugar, a piece 
of saltpetre the size of a pea, and a tablespoonful of ground cloves; put it in a 


brine made of three-quarters of a pound of salt to two quarts of water and 
Keep covered. Pickle two weeks, then wash well and dry with a cloth; roll out 


a thin paste made of flour and water, smear it all over the tongue and place i ina 


pan to bake slowly; baste well with lard and hot water; when done scrape off 


the paste and skin. | | 
| TO BOIL TRIPE. 
Wash it well in warm water, and trim it nicely, taking off all the fat. Cut 
into small pieces, and put it on to boil five hours before dinner in water enough 


to cover it very well. After it has boiled four hours, pour off the water, season 
the tripe with pepper and salt, and put it into a pot with milk and water mixed 


m equal quantities. Boil it an hour in the milk and water. 

Boil in a sauce-pan ten or a dozen onions. When they are quite soft, drain 
them in a colander, and mash them. “Wipe out your sauce- -pan and put them on 
again, with a bit of butter rolled in flour and a wineglass of cream or milk. Let 
them boil up, and add them to the oe just before you send it to table. Eat my 


with pepper, vinegar and mustard. 


it is best to give tripe its first. and tee boiling: the doy pefore it is wanted. 


TO FRY TRIPE. 


Boil the tripe the day before till it is quite tender, which it will not be in less 
than four or five hours. Then cover it. and set.it away. Next day cut it into — 
long slips, and dip each piece into beaten yolk of egg, and afterwardsroll them 








2 a in Ea theres Mente) Have ready ina frying- pan over the fire some good 
beef-dripping. When it is boiling hot put in the tripe, and ‘ick it about ten 
minutes, till of a light ieee 

You may serve it with onion sauce. 

Boiled tripe that has been left from ee dinner of the oe day may bie 
fried i in this manner. 





che TRIPE. 


Cut a pound of tripe i in narrow strips, put a small cup of .water or milk to if, 
add a bit of butter the size of an egg, dredge i in a large teaspoonful of flour, or 
work it with the butter; season with pepper and salt, let it simmer gently for — hee 
half an hour, serve hot. A bunch of parsley cut small and put with it is an | 


improvement. 
Some put in oysters five minutes before dishing up. 


\ 


TRIPE LYONNAISE. 


Cut up half a pound of cold boiled tripe into neat squares. Put two ounces 
of butter and a tablespoonful of chopped onion in a frying-pan and fry to a deli. — 
cate brown; add to the tripe a teaspoonful of chopped parsley and.a little strong: 


vinegar, salt, and. cayenne; stir the pan to prevent burning. Cover the Mae 
of a pret with tomato-sauce,.add.the contents of the pan and serve. 


TO\CLARIFY BEEF DRIPPINGS. 


} 


| Drippings - accumulated from different. cooked meats of beef or veal can be 


clarified by putting it into a basin and slicing into it a raw potato, allowing it te 
boil long enough for the potato to brown, which causes all impurities to dis- 
appear. Remove from the fire, and when cool drain it off from the sediment 
that settles at the bottom. Turn it into basins or small jars and set it.in’a cool 


place for future use. When mixed with an equal amount of butter it answers 


the same purpose as clear. butter for ey and basting any meats excepting 
game and poultry. 


Mutton drippings impart an unpleasant flavor to anything cooked outside of | 


its kind. 
ROAST LOIN OF VEAL. 


Prepare it the same as. any roast, leaving in the kidney, around which pui 
considerable: salt. Make a dressing the same as for fowls; unroll the loin, put 


| the stuffing well. around: the kidney, fold and secure with several coils of white 
cotton twine wound around in all directions; place in a dripping-pan with the 
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thick side down, and put ina rather hot oven, graduated after it commences to 
roast to moderate; in half an hour add a little hot -water to the pan, and baste 
often; in another half hour turn over the roast, and when about done dredge 
lightly with flour and baste with melted butter. Before serving, carefully 
remove the twine. <A roast of four to five pounds will bake in about two hours. 
For a gravy, skim off some of the fat if there is too much in the drippings; 
dredge in some flour, stir until brown, add some hot water if necessary, boila _ 
few minutes, stir in such sweet herbs as fancied, and put ina gravy boat. Serve 
with green peas and lemon jelly. Is wery nice sliced cold for lunch, and Wor- 
-cestershire or Chili sauce forms a fine relish. 


ROAST FILLET OF VEAL. 


Select a nice fillet, take out the bone, fill up the space with stuffing, and also 
put a good layer under the fat. Truss it of a good shape by drawing the fat 
round, and tie it up with tape. Cook it rather moderately at first, and baste 
with butter. It should have careful attention and frequent basting, that the fat 
may not burn. Roast from three to four hours, according to the size. After it — 
is dished, pour melted butter over it; serve with ham or bacon, and fresh 
cucumbers, if in season. Veal, like all other meat, should be well washed in 
cold water before cooking and wiped thoroughly dry with a clean cloth. Cold 
fillet of veal is very good stewed with tomatoes and an onion or two. | 

In roasting veal, care must be taken that it is not at first placed in too hot 
an oven; the fat of a loin, one of the most delicate joints of veal, should be 
covered with greased paper; a fillet, also, should have on the caul until nearly 
done enough. 

BOILED FILLET,OF VEAL. 


Choose a small, delicate fillet; prepare as for roasting, or stuff it with an 
oyster force-meat; after having washed it thoroughly, cover it with water and 
let it boil very gently three and a half or four hours, keeping it well skimmed. 
Send it to the table with a rich white sauce, or, if stuffed with oysters,. a tureen 
of oyster sauce. Garnish with stewed celery and slices of bacon. <A boiled — 
tongue should be served with it. 


VEAL PUDDING. 


Cut about two pounds of lean veal into small collops a quarter of an inch in 
thickness; put a piece of butter the size of an egg into a very clean frying-pan to 
melt; then lay in the veal and a few slices of bacon, a small sprig of thyme, and 
a seasoning of pepper and salt; place the pan over a slow fire for about ten 
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“minutes, then add two or three spoonfuls of warm water. Just boil it up, and 
then let it stand to cool. Linea pudding-dish with a good suet crust, lay in the 
veal and bacon, pour the gravy over it; roll out a piece of paste to form a lid, 
place it over, press it close with the thumb, tie the basin in a pudding cloth, and 
put it into a sauce-pan of boiling seat keeping continually boiling until done, 
or about one hour. 


FRIED VEAL CUTLE TS: 


Put into a frying-pan two or three tablespoonfuls of lard or beef drippings. 
When boiling hot lay in the cutlets, well seasoned with salt and pepper, and 
dredged with flour. Brown nicely on both sides, then remove the meat, and if - 
you have more grease than is necessary for the gravy, put it aside for further 
use. Reservea tablespoonful or more, and rub into it a tablespoonful of flour, 
with the back of the spoon, until it is a smooth, rich brown color; then add 
gradually a cup of cold water and season with pepper and salt. When the gravy 
is boiled up well return the meat to the pan and gravy. Cover it closely and 
allow it to stew gently on the back of the range for fifteen minutes. This 
softens the meat, and with this gravy it makes a nice breakfast dish. 

Another mode is to simply fry the cutlets, and afterwards turning off some 
of the grease they were fried in and then adding to that left in the Pan a few 
drops of hot Ae turning the whole over the fried chops. 


FRIED VEAL CHOPS. (Plain.) 


Sprinkle over them salt and pepper, then dip them in beaten egg and cracker- 
crumbs, and fry in drippings, or hot lard and butter mixed. If you wish a gravy 
with them, add a tablespoonful of flour to the gravy they were fried in and turn 
in cream or milk; season to taste with salt and pepper. Boil up and serve hot 
with the gravy in a separate dish. This dish is very fine accompanied with a 
few sound fresh tomatoes, sliced and fried in the same grease the cutlets were, 
and all dished on the same platter. 


VEAL COLLOPS. 


Cut veal from the leg or other lean part into pieces the size of an oyster. 
Season with pepper, salt and a little mace; rub some over each piece; dip in egg, 
then into cracker-crumbs, and fry. They both look and taste like oysters. 


VEAL OLIVES. 


Cut up a slice of a fillet of veal, about half an inch thick, into squares of 
three inches. Mix up a little salt pork, chopped with bread-crumbs, one onion, 
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si little pepper, salt, sweet wiarjoran, and one ege well beaten; fa this mixture 
upon the pieces of veal, fastening the four corners. together with little bird 





een 


skewers; lay them in a pan with a sufficient veal gravy or light stock to cover 


- the bottom of the pan, dredge with flour, and set in a hot oven. When browned. 
on top, put a small bit of butter on each, and let them remain until quite tender, 
~ which ae take twenty minutes. Serve with horse-radish. : 


VEAL CHEESE, 


Prepare equal quantities of boiled sliced veal and smoked tongue. Pound the > 


slices separately in a mortar, moistening with butter as you proceed; then pack it. 
ina jar or pail, mixing it in alternate layers; first, the tongue and then the veal, 


so that when cut it will look variegated. Press it down hard and pour melted — 


butter over the top. Keep it well covered and in a dry place. Nice for sand- 


wiches, or sliced cold for. lunch. 


VEAL CROQUETTES. 
Mince a coffee cup of cold veal in a chopping bowl, adding a little cold ham, 


_ and two or three slices of onion, a pinch of mace, powdered parsley and pepper, — 
some salt. Let a pint of milk or cream come to the boiling point, then add a 


tablespoonful of cold butter, then the above mixture. Beat up two eggs and 


mix with a teaspoonful of corn-starch or flour, and add to the rest; cook it all 

about ten minutes, stirring with care. Remove from the fire, and spread it on 
ja platter, roll it into balls, when cooled flatten each; dip them i in egg and bread- 
crumbs, and fry in a wire basket, dipped in hot lard. 


BROILED. VEAL CUTLETS. (Fine.) 


Two or three pounds of veal cutlets, egg and bread-crumbs, two tablespoon-: 
_ fuls of minced savory herbs, salt and pepper to taste, a little grated nutmeg. 


Cut the cutlets about three-quarters of an inch in thickness, flatten them, and 


brush them over with the yolk of an egg; dip them into bread-crumbs and 


minced herbs, season with pepper and salt, and fold each cutlet in a piece of white 


letter paper well buttered; twist the ends, and broil over a clear fire; when done 


remove the paper. Cooked this way, they retain all the flavor. 


VEAL POT-PIE. i 


Procure a nice breast or brisket of veal, well jointed, put the pieces into the | 


pot with one quart of water to every five pounds. of meat; put the pot over a 
slow fire; just before it comes to a boil, skim it well and pour in a teacupful of 





cold water; then turn over the meat in order that all the scum may rise, remove 





all. the : scum, Neel quite hake season ae pepper and salt to your taste, es 


remembering that the crust will take up part of the seasoning; when this is : 


done cut. off your crust in pieces of equal size, but do not roll or mould them; 
lay them on top of the meat, so as to cover it; put the lid on the pot closely, let 
the whole boil slowly one hour. If the lid does not fit the pot closely, wrap a 
cloth around it, in order that no steam shall escape; and by no means adore the 
pot to stop boiling. : | \ 
The crust for pot-pie should be raised with yeast. To three pints of flour add 
two ounces of butter, a little salt, and wet with milk sufficient to make a soft 
dough; knead it well and set it away to rise; when quite light, mould and knead 
it again, and let it stand, in winter, one hour, in summer, one. half hour, when | 
it will be ready to cut. | | 
In summer you had better add one- half a teaspoonful of soda when you | 
knead it the second time, or you may wet it with water, and add another bit of 
butter. 


VEAL PIE. 


| Cut the veal into rather small pieces or slices, put it in a stew-pan, with hot 
water to cover it ; add to it a tablespoonful of salt, and set it over the fire; take 
_ off the scum as it rises; when the meat is tender turn it into a dish to cool; take 
out all the small bones, butter a tin or earthen basin or pudding-pan, line it with 
pie paste, lay some of the parboiled meat in to half fillit; put bits of butter in 
phe size of a hickory nut all over the meat; shake pepper over, dredge wheat flour 
over, until it looks white, then fill it nearly to the top with some of the water in — 
which the meat was boiled; roll a cover for the top of the crust, puff-paste it, 
giving it two or three turns, and roll it to nearly half an inch thickness; cut a. 
slit in the centre, and make several small incisions on either side of it, put the 
crust on, trim the edges neatly with a knife; bake one hour in a quick oven. A 
breast of veal will make two two-quart basin pies; half a pound of nice corned 
ne pork, cut in thin slices, and parboiled with the meat, will make it very nice; and’ 
_. yery little, if any, butter, will be required for the pie; when pork is used, no 
other salt will be necessary. Many are fond he thin slices of sweet ham cooked 
with me veal for pie. 


1 aa VEAL STEW. 


Cut up two or three pounds of veal into pieces three inches long and one 
thick. Wash it, put it in your stew-pan with two quarts of water, let it boil 
i Beinn it well, and, when all the scum is removed, add pepper and salt to your 
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taste, and a small piece of butter; pare and cut.in halves twelve small Trish | 
potatoes, put them into the stew-pan; when it boils, have ready a batter made 
with two eggs, two spoonfuls of cream or milk, a little salt and flour enough to 
make it a little thicker than for pan-cakes; drop this into the stew, a spoonful at 
a time, while it is boiling; when all is in, cover the pan closely so that no steam 
can escape; let it boil twenty minutes, and serve in a deep dish. - 


VEAL LOAF. 


Three pounds of raw veal, chopped very fine, butter the size of an ege, three 
eggs, three tablespoonfuls of cream or milk; if milk use a small piece of butter; 
mix the eggs and cream together; mix with the veal four pounded crackers, one 
teaspoonful of black pepper, one large tablespoonful salt, one large tablespoonful 
of sage; mix well together and form into a loaf. Bake two and one-half hours, 
basting with butter and water while baking. Serve cut in thin slices. 


VEAL FOR LUNCH. 


Butter a good-sized bowl, and line it with thin slices of hard-boiled eggs; have 
veal and ham both in very thin slices; place in the bowl a layer of veal, with 
pepper and salt, then a layer of ham, omitting the salt, then a layer of veal, and 
so on, alternating with veal and ham, until the bowl is filled; make a paste of 
flour and water, as stiff as it can be rolled out; cover the contents of the bowl 
with the paste, and over this tie a double cotton cloth; put the bow] into a sauce- 
pan, or other vessel, with water just up to the rim of the bowl, and boil three 
hours: then take it from the fire, remove the cloth and paste, and let it stand 
until the next day, when it may be turned out and served in very thin slices. 
An excellent lunch in travelling. 


VEAL PA TiIES. 


Cut portions of the neck or breast of veal into small pieces, and, with a little 
salt pork cut fine, stew gently for ten or fifteen minutes; season with pepper and 
salt, and a small piece of celery chopped coarsely, also of the yellow top, picked 
(not chopped) up; stir in a paste made of a tablespoonful of flour the yolk of one 
egg, and milk to form a thin batter; let all come to a boil, and it is ready for the 
patties. Make the patties of a light, flaky crust, as for tarts, cut round, the 
size of a small sauce-plate; the centre of each, for about three inches, cut half 
way through, to be raised and serve asa cover. Putaspoonful of the stew in 
each crust, lay on the top, and serve. Stewed oysters or lamb may be used in 
place of veal. ; 
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BRAISED VEAL. 


Take a piece of the shoulder weighing about five pounds. Have the bone 
removed and tie up the meat to make it firm. Put a piece of butter the size of 
half an egg, together with a few shavings of onion, into a kettle or stone crock 
and let it get hot. Salt and pepper the veal and put it into the kettle, cover it 
tightly and put it over a mediym fire until the meat is brown on both sides, 
turning it occasionally. Then set the kettle back on the stove, where it will 
simmer slowly for about two hours and a half. Before setting the meat back on 
the stove, see if the juice of the meat together with the butter do not make gravy 
enough, and if not, put in about two tablespoonfuls of hot water. When the 
gravy is cold it will be like jelly. It can be served hot with the hot meat, or cold 
with the cold meat. 7 

BAKED CALF’S HEAD. 


Boil a calf’s head (after having cleaned it) until tender, then split it in two, 
- and keep the best half; (bone it if you like); cut the meat from the other in uni- 
form pieces; the size of an oyster; put bits of butter, the size of a nutmeg, all 
over the best half of the head; sprinkle pepper over it, and dredge on flour until 
it looks white, then set it on a trivet or muffin rings in a dripping-pan; put a 
cup of water into the pan, and set it in a hot oven; turn it that it may brown 
evenly; baste once or twice. Whilst this is doing, dip the prepared pieces of 
the head in wheat flour or batter, and fry in hot lard or beef dripping a delicate 
- brown; season with pepper and salt and slices of lemon, if liked. When the 
roast is done put it on a hot dish, lay the fried pieces around it, and cover it with 
a tin cover; put the gravy from the dripping-pan into the pan in which the 
pieces were fried, with the slices of lemon, and a tablespoonful of browned flour, | 
and, if necessary, a little hot water. Let it boil up once, and strain it intoa 
gravy boat, and serve with the meat. 


CALF’S HEAD CHEESE. 


Boil a calf’s head in water enough to cover it, until the meat leaves the bones; 
then take it with a skimmer into a wooden bowl or tray; take from it every 
particle of bone; chop it small; season with pepper and salt, a heaping table- 
spoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful of pepper will be sufficient; if liked, add a 
tablespoonful of finely chopped sweet herbs; lay in a cloth in a colander, put the 
minced meat into it, then fold the cloth closely over it, lay a plate over, and on 
it a gentle weight. When cold it may be sliced thin for supper or sandwiches. 

Spread each slice with made mustard. 








BRAIN’ CUTLETS: °)7. LAs 
Well wash the brains'and soak them in cold water till white. Parboil them © 
till tender in a small sauce-pan for about a quarter of an hour; then thoroughly 
drain them, and place them on a board. Divide: them into small. pieces. witha: 
knife. Dip each piece into flour, and then roll them in egg and bread- crumbs, 
and fry them in butter or well-clarified dripping. Serve very hot with gravy. — 
Another way of doing brains is to prepare them as above, and then stew them. 
gently in rich stock, like stewed sweetbreads. They are also nice plainly boiled, 
and served with parsley and butter sauce: . 


CALF’S HEAD BOILED. 


Put the head into boiling water and let it remain about five minutes; take it 
out, hold it by the ear, and with the back of the knife scrape off the hair, (should 
it not come off easily, dip the head again in boiling water). When perfectly 
clean, take the eyes out, cut off the ears, and remove the brain, which soak for 
-aphour in warm water. Put the head to soak in hot water a few minutes to 
_ make it look. white, and. then have ready a stew-pan, into which lay the head; 
cover it with cold water, and. bring it gradually to boil. Remove the scum, and 
adda little salt, which increases it and causes it. to rise to the top. Simmer it 
very gently from two and a half to three hours, or until the bones will slip out 
easily, and when nearly done, boil the brains fifteen. or twenty minutes; skin and 
_ chop. them, (not too finely), and add.a tablespoonful of minced parsley which has 
been previously scalded; also a pinch of pepper, salt; then stir into this four 
_tablespoonfuls of melted butter, set. it on the back of the range to keep it hot. 
When the head is done, take it up, and drain very dry. Score the top and rub 
it over with melted butter; dredge it with flour, and set it in the oven to brown. 
When you serve the head, have it accompanied with a oravy boat of melted 

butter and minced parsley. | 


CALF’S LIVER AND BACON. 


Slice the liver a quarter of an inch thick; pour hot water over it, and let ib 
‘remain for a few minutes to clear it:from blood; then dry it in acloth. Takea 
pound of bacon, or as much as you require, and cut the same number of thin. 
slices as you have of liver; fry the bacon to a nice crisp; take it out and keep. it i 
hot; then fry the liver in the same pan; having first seasoned it with pepper and — 
salt and dredged in a little flour; lay it in the hot bacon fat and fry it a nice 
brown. Serve it with a slice of bacon on the top of each slice of liver. ; 
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If you ari a gravy with if. pour off most of the fat from the frying-pan, put 
in about two ounces of butter, a tablespoonful of flour well rubbed in, add a cup 
of water, salt and pepper, give it one boil and serve in.a gravy boat. | . 

Another way.—Cut the liver in nice thin slices, pour boiling water over it, 
and let it stand about five minutes; then drain and put in a dripping-pan with 
three or four thin slices of salt pork or bacon; pepper and salt, and put in the 
oven, letting it cook until thoroughly done, then serve with a cream or mills 
gravy poured over it. 

Calf’s liver and bacon are'very good broiled after cutting each in thin Bee 
Tinie with butter, pepper and salt. 


CROQUETTES .OF SWEETBREADS. 


Take four:veal sweetbreads, soak them for an hour in cold salted -water, first remov 
ing the pipes and membranes; then put them into boiling salted water with a table- 
spoonful of vinegar, and cook them twenty minutes, then drop them again into cold 
_ water to harden. Now remove them, chop them very fine, almost to a paste. Season 
with salt, pepper and a teaspoonful of grated onion; add the beaten yolks of thre« 
raw eggs, one tablespoonful of butter, half a cupful of cream, and sufficient fine 
cracker crumbs to make stiff enough to roll out into little balls or cork-shaped cro- 
quettes. Have ready a frying-kettle half-full of fat over the fire, a dish containing 
_ three smoothly beaten eggs, a large platter of cracker dust; wet the hands with cold 
water and make the mixture in shape; afterwards rolling them in the cracker dust, 
then into the beaten egg, and again in the cracker dust; smooth them on the outside 
and drop them carefully in the hot fat. “When the croquettes are fried a nice golden 
brown, put them on a brown paper a moment to free them from grease. Serve hot 
with sliced lemon or parsley. 

| SWEETBREADS. 

There are two in a calf, which are considered delicacies. Select the largest. 
The color should be clear and a shade darker than the fat. Before cooking in 
any manner let them lie for half an hour in tepid water; then throw into hot 
water to whiten and harden, after which draw off the outer casing, remove the 
little pipes, and cut into thin slices. They should always be thoroughly cooked, 


FRIED .SWEETBREADS. 

After preparing them as above they are put into hot fat and butter, and fried 
the same as lamb chop, also broiled the same, first ne them in egg and 
cracker-crumbs. 

BAKED SWEETBREADS. 
‘Three ode, egg and bread-crumbs, oiled butter, three.slices of toast, 


_ brown gravy. 
Phi _ Choose large, white sweetbreads; put them into warm water to draw out the 
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Hood, and to improve their color; let on remain for rather more ean one 
hour; then put them into boiling water, and allow them to simmer for about ten — 
minutes, which renders them firm. Take them up, drain them, brush over the 
egg, sprinkle with bread-crumbs; dip them in egg again, and then into more 
bread-crumbs. Drop on them a little oiled butter, and put the sweetbreads into 
a moderately heated oven, and let them bake for nearly three-quarters of an hour. 
Make three pieces of toast; place the sweetbreads on the toast, and pour round, 
but not over them, a good brown gravy. 


FRICASSEED SWEETBREADS. 


If they are uncooked, cut into thin slices, let them simmer in a vehe gravy for 
three-quarters of an hour, add a well- beaten egg, two tablespoonfuls of cream 
and a tablespoonful of chopped parsley; stir all ene for a few minutes and. 
serve immediately. 


Mutton and Lamb. 


ROAST MUTTON. 

The pieces mostly used for roasting are the hind quarter of the sheep, called. 
the loin and leg, the fore-quarter, the shoulder, also the chine or saddle, which is 
the two loins together. Every part should be trimmed off that cannot be eaten; , 
then wash well and dry with a clean cloth; lay it in your dripping-pan and put 
in a little water to baste it with at first; then afterward with its own gravy. 
Allow, in roasting, about twelve minutes to the pound; that is, if your fire is 
strong, which it should be. It should not be salted at first, as that tends to 
harden it, and draws out too much of the blood or juices; but salt soon after it 
begins to roast well. If there is danger of its browning too fast, cover it with a 
sheet of white paper. Baste it often, and about a quarter of an hour before you. 
think it will be done dredge the meat very lightly with flour and baste it with 
butter. Skim the gravy well and thicken very slightly with brown flour. Serve 
with currant jelly or other tart sauce. | 


BONED LEG OF MUTTON ROASTED. 


| Take the bone out of a small leg of mutton, without spoiling the skin if 
possible, then cut off most of the fat. In the hole whence the bone was 


taken, fill with a stuffing made the same as for fowls, adding to it part of an ~ 
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onion finely minced. Sew ae leg up Gade rielth to. prevent the dressing or 
stuffing from falling out. Bind and tie it up compactly; put it in a roasting- 
pan, turn in acupful of hot water and place it in a moderately hot oven, bast- 
ing it occasionally. When partly cooked season with salt and pepper. When 
thoroughly cooked, remove and place the leg on a warm platter; skim the grease 
from the top of the drippings, add a cup of water and thicken with a spoonful 
of dissolved flour. Send the gravy to the table in a gravy dish, also a dish of 
currant jelly. mo 


BOILED LEG OF MUTTON. 


To prepare a leg of mutton for boiling, wash it clean, cut a small piece off the 
shank bone, and trim the knuckle. Put it into a pot with water enough to cover 
it, and boil gently from two to three hours, skimming well. Then take it from 
the fire, and keeping the pot well covered, let it finish by remaining in the steam 
for ten or fifteen minutes. Serve it up with a sauce-boat of melted butter, into 
which a teacupful of capers or nasturtiums, have been stirred. If the broth is to 
_be used for soup, put in a little salt while boiling; if not, salt it well when partly 
done, and boil the meat in a cloth. | 


_ BRAISED LEG OF MUTTON. 

This recipe can be varied either by preparing the leg with a stuffing, placed in 
the cavity after having the bone removed, or cooking it without. Having lined 
the bottom of a thick iron kettle or stew-pan with a few thin slices of bacon, put 
over the bacon four carrots, three onions, a bunch of savory herbs; then over 
these place the leg of mutton. Cover the whole with a few more slices of bacon, 
then pour over half of a pint of water. Cover with a tight cover and stew very 
gently for four hours, basting the leg occasionally with its own liquor, and sea: 
soning it with salt and pepper as soon as it begins to be tender. When cooked 
strain the gravy, thicken with a spoonful of flour, (it should be quite brown), 
pour some of it over the meat and send the remainder to the table in a tureen, 
to be served with the mutton when carved. Garnish the dish around the leg 
with potatoes cut in the shape of olives and fried a light brown in butter. 


LEG OF MUTTON A LA VENISON. 
| Remove all the rough fat from the mutton and lay it in a deep earthen dish; 
rub into it thoroughly the following: One tablespoonful of salt, one each of 
celery-salt, brown sugar, black pepper, English mustard, allspice, and some sweet 
herbs, all powdered and mixed; after which pour over it slowly a teacup of good 


vinegar, cover tightly, and set in a cool place four or five days, turning it and 











ved often with the liquid nye aay Te cook bees in a . Kotte ae of oil. 
ing water, place over it an inverted shallow pan, and on it lay the meat just as 
- femoved from the pickle; cover the kettle tightly and stew four hours. Do not 
let the water touch the meat. Adda cup of hot water to the pickle remaining 
and baste with it. When done, thicken the liquid with flour and stram through 


a firle sieve, to serve with the meat; also a relish of currant jelly, the same as for | 


venison. 
This is a fine dish when the directions are faithfully followed. 


t 


STEAMED LEG OF MUTTON. 

Wash and put the leg in a steamer and.cook it until Fehler, then place ina 
roasting pan, salt and dredge well with flour and set in a hot oven until nicely 
browned; the water that remains in the bottom of the steamer may be used for 
soup. Serve with currant jelly. 


/ HASHED MUTTON. 

Cut into small ~ieces the lean of some cold mutton that has been underdone,. 
and season it wich vepper and salt. Take the bones and other trimmings, put 
them into a sauce-pan with as much water as will cover them, and some sliced 
‘onions, and let them stew till you have drawn from them a good gravy. Having 
skimmed it well, strain the gravy into a stew-pan, and put the mutton into it. 
Have ready-boiled some carrots, turnips, potatoes and onions. Slice them and 
add to the meat and gravy. Set the pan on the fire and let it simmer till the 
meat is warmed through, but do not allow it to boil, as it has been once cooked 
already. Cover the bottom of a dish with slices of buttered toast. ey the meat 
and vegetables upon it, and pour over them the gravy. | 

Tomatoes will be found an improvement. 

If green peas or Lima beans are in season,’ you may boil them and put them 
to the hashed mutton, leaving out the other vegetables, or serving them up 
separately. : : 
BROILED MUTTON CHOPS. 

Loin of mutton, pepper and salt, a small piece of butter. Cut the chops from 
a tenderloin of mutton, remove a portion of the fat, and trim them into a nice 
shape; slightly beat and level them; place the gridiron over a bright, clear fire, 
rub the bars with a little fat, and lay on the chops. While broiling frequently 
turn them, and in about eight minutes they will be done. Season with pepper 
and salt, dish them on a very hot dish, rub a small piece of butter on each chop, 


and serve very hot and expeditiously. Nice with tomatosauce poured over them. 
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: FRIED MUTTON CHOPS. No. 1. 
Put into a frying-pan a tablespoonful of cold lard and butter mixed; have 


some fine mutton chops without much fat; trim off the skin. Dip each in wheat 
flour, or rolled cracker, and beaten ege, then lay them into the hot grease, 


sprinkle with salt and pepper, fry on both sides a fine brown. When done, take 
them up and place on a hot dish. If you wisha made gravy, turn off the super- 
fluous grease, if any, stir into the hot gravy remaining a heaping spoonful of 
flour, stirring it until smooth and free from lumps, then turn into that a cup of 
cold water or milk; season with pepper and salt, let it ‘boil up thick. You can 
serve it in a separate dish or pour it over the chops.. Tomato sauce is con-— 


sidered fine, turned over a dish of hot fried or broiled chops. 


FRIED MUTTON CHOPS. No. 2. 


Prepare the chops by trimming off all extra fat and skin, season them with 
salt and pepper; dip each chop in beaten egg, then in rolled cracker or bread- 


-erumbs; dip again in the egg and crumbs, and so on until they are well coated. 


with the crumbs. Have ready a deep spider containing a pound or more of lard, 
hot enough to fry crullers. Drop into this hot lard the chops, frying only a few 
at one time, as too many cool the fat. Fry them brown, and serve up hot and 


dry, on a warm platter. 


; MUTTON CUTLETS. (Baked). 
Prepare them the same as for frying, lay them in a dripping pan with a very 
little water at the bottom. Bake quickly, and baste often with butter and water. 
Make a little brown gravy and turn over them when they are served. 


BAKED MUTTON CHOPS AND POTATOES. 


Wash and ‘peel some good potatoes and cut them into slices the thickness of. 
a penny-pilece. The quantity of potatoes must, of course, be decided according 
to the number of persons to whom they have to be served; but it is a safe plan 
to allow two, or even three, potatoes for each person. After the potatoes are 
sliced, wash them in two or three waters, to thoroughly cleanse them; then. 
arrange them neatly (in layers) in a brown stone dish proper for baking purposes. 
Sprinkle a little salt and pepper between each layer, and add a sufficient quantity 
of cold water to prevent their burning. Place the dish in a very hot oven—on 
the top shelf—so as to brown the potatoes in a few minutes. Have ready some 
nice loin chops (say one for each person); trim off most of the fat; make them 


into a neat round shape by putting a small skewer through each. When the 
| 9 
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- potatoes are nicely browned, remove the dish from the oven, and place the chops 


on the top. Add a little more salt and pepper, and water if required, and return ), 


the dish to a cooler part of the oven, where it may be allowed to remain until 
sufficiently cooked, which will be in about three-quarters of an hour. When the — 
upper sides of the chops are a nice crisp brown, turn them over so as to brown 
the other side also, If, in the cooking, the potatoes appear to be getting too dry, 
a little more water may be gently poured in at one corner of the dish, only care 
must be taken to see that the water is hot this time—not cold, as at first. The 
dish in which the chops and potatoes are baked must be as neat-looking as possi- 
ple, as it has to be sent to the table; turning the potatoes out would, of course, 
spoil their appearance. Those who have never tasted this dish have no idea 
how delightful it is. While the chops are baking the gravy drips from them 
among the potatoes, rendering the whole most delicious. 


MUTTONETTES. 


Cut from a leg of mutton slices about half an inch thick. On each slice lay a 
spoonful of stuffing made with bread-crumbs, beaten egg, butter, salt, pepper, 
sage and summer savory. Roll up the slices, pinning with little skewers or 
small wooden toothpicks to keep the dressing in. Put a little butter and water 
in a baking-pan with the muttonettes, and cook in hot oven three-quarters of an 
hour. Baste often, and when done thicken the gravy, pour over the meat, 
garnish with parsley, and serve on hot platter. | 


IRISH STEW. ! | 

Time about two hours. Two and a half.pounds of chops, eight.potatoes, four 
turnips, four small onions, nearly a quart of water. Take some chops from loin 
of mutton, place them in stew-pan in alternate layers of sliced potatoes and 
chops; add turnips and onions cut into pieces, pour in nearly a quart of cold 
water; eover stew-pan closely, let it stew gently till vegetables are ready to mash 
and the greater part of the gravy is absorbed; then place in a dish; serve it up hot. 


MUTTON PUDDING. 

Line a two-quart pudding-basin with some beef suet paste; fill the lining with 
thick mutton cutlets, slightly trimmed, or, if preferred, with steaks cut from the 
leg; season with pepper and salt, some parsley, a little thyme and two slices of — 
onion chopped fine, and between each layer of meat, put some slices of potatoes. 
When the pudding is filled, wet the edges of the paste around the top of the 
basin, and cover with a piece of paste rolled out the size of the basin. Fasten 
down the edge by bearing all around with the thumb; and then with the thumb 
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and ees ae the Sages of He paste over -and over so as to give it a corded 
appearance. This pudding can be set in a steamer and steamed, or boiled. The 
time required for cooking is about three hours. When done, turn it out care- 
fully on a platter and serve with a rich gravy under it. 

This is a very good recipe for cooking small birds. 


- SCRAMBLED MUTTON. 


Two cups of chopped cold mutton, two tablespoonfuls of hot water, and a 
piece of butter as large as an English walnut. When the meat is hot, break in 


three eggs, and constantly stir until the eggs begin to stiffen. Season with | 


pepper and salt. aq 55 
SCALLOPED MON AND TOMATOES. ae 


Over the bottom of an earthen baking-dish place a layer of bread-crumbs, . 


and over it alternate layers of cold roast mutton cut in thin slices, and tomatoes 
peeled and. sliced; season each with salt, pepper and bits of butter, as laid:in, 
The top layer should be of tomatoes, spread over with bread-crumbs. Bake 
three-quarters of an hour, and serve immediately. IKE 
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LAMB SWEETBREADS AND TOMATO SAUCE, | 

Lamb sweetbreads are not always procurable, but a stroll through the markets 
occasionally reveals a smail lot of them, which can-invariably be had a a low 
price, owing to their excellence being recognized by but few buyers. Wash them 
well in salted water and parboil fifteen minutes; when cool, trim neatly and put 


ee | 
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them in a pan with just butter enough to prevent their burning; toss them about | 


until a delicate color; season with salt and pepe and serve, surrounded with ; 


tomato sauce. See Sauces. ae 
97 9OIoe® ;SOIh ¢ 
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ROAST QUARTER OF LAMB. | ny ie 
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Procure a nice hind-quarter, remove some of the fat that is around the ] ek due, 
skewer the lower joint up to the fillet, place it in a moderate oyen, let dt, heat 
through slowly, then dredge it with salt and flour; quicken the fire, put half, a 
pint of water into the dripping-pan, with a teaspoonful of salt. With this liquor 
baste the meat occasionally; serve with lettuce, green peas, and. mint. sauce. 


A arate of lamb Wognune seven or eight pounds will require t two, hours to. 


roast. 
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able to hind-quarter. It requires sole INS as long a time, to 1 Toas — s the ‘auarter, 
and should be served in the same manner. Return alg Pia 
Make the Bray from the drippings, thickened with, flour, citiug bes teord odd 








The mint sauce is made as follows: Take ee young ‘dpoaenind leaves 
_ stripped from stems ; wash and drain them or dry on a cloth, chop very fine, put 
ina gravy tureen, and to three tablespoonfuls of mint add two of finely pow- 
dered cut-loaf sugar; mix, and let it stand a few minutes; then pour over it six 
tablespoonfuls good cider or’ white-wine vinegar. The sauce should be made 
some time before dinner, so that the flavor of the mint may be well extracted. 


TO BROIL THE FORE-QUARTER OF LAMB. 


_ Take off the shoulder and lay it upon the gridiron with the breast; cut in two 
parts, to facilitate its cooking; put a tin sheet on top of the meat, and a weight 
upon that; turn the meat around frequently to prevent its burning; turn over 
as soon as cooked on one side; renew the coals occasionally, that all parts may 

cook alike; when done, season with butter, pepper, and salt,—exactly like beef- 
steak. It takes some time to broil it well; but when done it will be found to be 
equal to broiled chicken, the flavor being more delicate than when cooked other- 
wise. Serve with cream sauce, made as follows: Heat a tablespoonful of butter 
in a sauce-pan, add a teaspoonful of flour and stir until perfectly smooth; then 
add, slowly stirring in, a cup of cold milk; let it boil up once, and season to taste 
with salt and pepper and a teaspoonful of finely chopped fresh pee ire 
Ina gravy boat, all hot. 

| LAMB STEW. 

Cut up the lamb into small pieces (after removing all the fat), say about two 
inches square. Wash it well and put it over the fire, with just enough cold 
water to cover it well, and let it heat gradually. It should stew gently until it 
is partly done; then add a few thih slices of salt pork, one or two onions sliced 
up fine, some pepper and salt if needed, and two or three raw potatoes cut up 
into inch pieces. Cover it closely and stew until the meat is tender. Drop ina 
few made dumplings, made like short biscuit, cut out very small. Cook fifteen 
minutes longer. Thicken the gravy with a little flour moistened with milk. 
Serve. | | 
PRESSED LAMB. 


The meat, either shoulder or leg, should be put te boil in ie morning with 
water just enough to cover it; when tender, season with salt and pepper, then 
_keep it over the fire until very tender and the juice nearly boiled out. Remove 
it from the fire-place in a wooden chopping-bowl, season more if necessary, 
chop it up like hash. Place it in a bread-pan, press out all the juice, and put it 
in a cool place to harden. The pressing is generally done by placing a dish over 
the meat and putting a flat-iron upon that. Nice cut up cold into thin slices, and 
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the broth left from the meat would make a nice soup served with it, adding 


Uacileattas cae spices. 


CROQUETTES OF ODDS AND ENDS. 
These are made of any scrays or bits of good food that happen to be left 
from one or more meals, and in such small quantities that they cannot be 
warmed up separately. As, for example, a couple of spoonfuls of frizzled beef 


and cream, the lean meat of one mutton chop, one spoonful of minced beef, two 


cold hard-boiled eggs, a little cold chopped potato, a little mashed potato, a 
chick’s leg, all the gristle and hard outside taken from the meat. These things 
well chopped and seasoned, mixed with one raw egg, a little flour and butter, 
and boiling water; then made into round cakes, thick like fish-balls, and browned 
well with butter in a frying-pan or on a griddle. 

Scraps of hash, cold rice, boiled oatmeal left from breakfast, every kind of 
fresh meat, bits of salt tongue, bacon, pork or ham, bits of poultry, and crumbs 
of bread, may be used. They should be put together with care, so as not to have 
them too dry to be palatable, or too moist to cook in shape. Most housekeepers 
would be surprised at the result, making an addition to the breakfast or lunch 
table. Serve on small squares of buttered toast, and with cold celery if in season. 


Pork. 


The best parts and those usually used for roasting are the loin, the leg, the 


shoulder, the spare-rib and chine. The hams, shoulders and middlings are 


usually salted, pickled and smoked. Pork requires more thorough cooking than 
most meats; if the least underdone it is unwholesome. 4 
To choose pork: if the rind is thick and tough, and cannot be easily impressed 
with the finger, it is old; when fresh, it will look cool and smooth, and only 
corn-fed pork is good; swill or still-fed pork is unfit to cure. Fresh pork is in 
season from October to April. When dressing or stuffing is used, there are more 


-or less herbs used for seasoning,—sage, summer savory, thyme, and sweet mar- 
‘joram; these can be found (in the dried, pulverized form, put up in small, light 


packages) at most of the best phase still those raised and gathered at home 


are considered more fresh. 


ROAST PIG. 


Prepare your dressing as for ‘‘ Dressing for Fowls,’’ adding half an onion, 
chopped fine; set it inside. Take a young pig about six weeks old, wash it 
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thoroughly inside and outside, and in another water put a teaspoonful of baking 
soda, and rinse out the inside again; wipe it dry with a fresh towel, salt the 
inside and stuff it with the prepared dressing; making it full and plump, giving 
it its original size and shape. Sew it up, place it in a kneeling posture in the 
 dripping-pan, tying the legs in proper position. Pour a little hot salted water 
into the dripping-pan, baste with butter and water a few times as the pig warms; 
- afterwards with gravy from the dripping-pan. When it begins to smoke all over 
rub it often with a rag dipped in melted butter. This will keep the skin from 
cracking and it still will be crisp. It will take from two to three hours to 
roast. Make the gravy by skimming off most of the grease; stir into that 
remaining in the pan a good tablespoon of flour, turn in water to make it the 
right consistency, season with pepper and let all boil up once. Strain, and if 
you like wine in it, add half, a glass; turn it into agravy boat: Place the pig 
upon a large, hot platter, surrounded with parsley or celery tops; place a green 
wreath around the neck, and a sprig of celery in its mouth. In carving, cut off 
its head first; split down the back, take off its hams and shoulders, and separate 
_ the ribs. 


ROAST LOIN OF PORK. 


Score the skin in strips about a quarter of an inch apart; place it in a dripping- 
pan with a very little water under it; cook it moderately at first, as a high heat. . 
hardens the rind before the meat is heated through. If it is very lean, it should 
be rubbed with fresh lard or butter when put into the pan. <A stuffing might 
be made of bread-crumbs, chopped sage and onions, pepper and salt, and baked 
‘separately on a pie dish; this method is better than putting it in the meat, as 
many persons have a great aversion to its flavor. A loin weighing about six 
pounds will roast in two hours; allow more time if it should be very fat. Make 
a gravy with flour stirred into the el drippings. Serve with apple sauce and 
pickles. 


ROAST LEG OF PORK. 


Choose a small leg of fine young pork; cut a slit in the knuckle with a sharp, — 
knife, and fill the space with sage and onion chopped, and a little pepper and 
salt. When half done, score the skin in slices, but do not cut deeper than the © 
outer rind. Apple sauce and potatoes should be served with it. The gravy is to 
be made the same way as for beef roast, by turning off all the superfluous fat — 
and adding a spoonful of flour stirred with a little water; add water to make the 
right consistency. Serve in a gravy boat. : 
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BOILED LEG OF PORK. 


For boiling, choose a small, compact, well-filled leg, and rub it well with salts 
let it remain in pickle for a week or ten days, turning and rubbing it every day. 
An hour before dressing it put it into cold water for an hour, which improves 
the color. If the pork is purchased ready salted, ascertain how long the meat 
has been in pickle, and soak it accordingly. Put it into a boiling-pot, with suffi- 
cient cold water to cover it; let it eradually come to a boil, and remove the scum. 
as it rises. Simmer it very gently until tender, and do not allow it to boil fast, 
or the knuckle will fall to pieces before the middle of the leg is done. Carrots, 
turnips or parsnips may be boiled with the pork, some of Nene should be laid 
around the dish as a garnish. ‘ | 

Time.—A leg of pork weighing eight pounds, three hours after the water 
, POs and to be simmered very gently. 


. FRESH PORK POT-PIE. — 

Boil a spare-rib, after removing all the fat and cracking the bones, until 
tender; remove the scum as it rises, and when tender season with salt and 
pepper; half an hour before time for serving the dinner thicken the gravy with 
a little flour. Have ready another kettle, into which remove all the bones and 
most of the gravy, leaving only sufficient to cover the pot half an inch above the 
rim that rests on the stove; put in the crust, cover tight, and boil steadily forty-five 
minutes. To prepare the crust, work into light dough a small bit of butter, 
roll it out thin, cut it in small square cakes, and lay them on the moulding-board. 
until very light. No steam should possibly escape while the crust is cooking, and. 
by no means allow the pot to cease boiling. 


ROAST SPARE-RIB. 

Trim off the rough ends neatly, crack the ribs across the middle, rub with 
salt and sprinkle with pepper, fold over, stuff with turkey dressing, sew up 
_ tightly, place in a dripping-pan with a pint of water, baste frequently, turning 
over once so as to bake both sides equally until a rich brown. 


PORK TENDERLOINS. 
_ The tenderloins are unlike any other part of the pork in flavor. They may 
be either fried or broiled; the latter being dryer, require to be well-buttered before 
serving, which should be done on a hot platter before the butter becomes oily. 
Fry them in a little lard, turning them to have them cooked through; when 
done, remove, and keep hot while making a gravy by dredging a little flour into 
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the hot fat; if not enough add a little hunter or lard, stir until owned ana add he 


a little milk or cream, stir briskly, and pour over the dish. A little Worcester- 
ee sauce may be added to the gravy if desired. ; 


PORK CUTLETS. i 

Cut them from the leg, and remove the skin; trim them and beat them, and 
sprinkle on salt and pepper. Prepare some beaten egg in a pan; and on a flat 
dish a mixture of bread-crumbs, minced onion and sage. Put some lard or drip- 
pings into a frying pan over the fire, and when it boils put in the cutlets; 
having dipped every one first in the egg, and then in the seasoning. Fry them 
twenty or thirty minutes, turning them often. After you have taken them out 
of the frying-pan, skim the gravy, dredge in a little fiour, give it one boil, and 
then pour it on the dish round the cutlets. 

Have apple sauce to eat with them. 

Pork cutlets prepared in this manner may be stewed instead of being fried. 
Add to them a little water, and stew them slowly till thoroughly done, keeping 
them closely covered, except when you remove the lid to skim them. 


PORK CHOPS AND FRIED APPLES. 
Season the iene with salt and pepper and a little powdered sage; dip them 
into bread-crumbs. Fry about twenty minutes, or until they are done. Put 
them on a hot dish; pour off part of the gravy into another pan to makea 
gravy to serve with them, if you choose. Then fry apples which you have sliced 
about two-thirds of an inch thick, cutting them around the apple so that the 
core is in the centre of each piece; then cut out the core. When .they are 
browned on one side and partly cooked, turn them carefully with a pan-cake 
turner, and finish cooking; dish around the chops or on a separate dish. 


FRIED PORK CHOPS. 

Fry them the same as mutton chops. If a sausage flavor is liked, sprinkle 
over them a little powdered sage or summer savory, pepper and salt, and if a 
gravy is liked, skim off some of the fat in the pan and stir in a spoonful of flour; 
stir it until free from lumps, then season with pepper and salt and turn in a pint 
of sweet milk. Boil up and serve in a eravy boat. | 


PORK PIE. 

Make a good plain paste. Take from two and a half to three pounds of the 
thick ends of a loin of pork, with very little fat on it; cut into very thin slices 
three inches long by two inches wide; put a layer at the bottom of a pie-dish. 
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Wash and aioe finely a hangeut of parsley, also an onion. Sprinkle a small 
portion of these over the pork, and a little pepper and salt. Add another layer 
of pork, and over that some more of the seasoning, only be sparing of the nut- 
meg. Continue this till the dish is full. Now pour into the dish a cupful of 
stock or water, and a spoonful or two of catsup. Put a little paste around the 
edge of the dish; put on the cover, and place the pie in arather hot oven. When 
the paste has risen and begins to take color, place the pie at the bottom of the 
oven, with some paper over it, as it will require to be baked at least two hours, 
Some prefer to cook the meat until partly done, before putting into the crust. 


PA 


—Palmer House, Chicago. 
PORK POT-PIE. 


Take pieces of ribs of lean salt pork, also a slice or two of the fat of salt pork; 
scald it well with hot water so as to wash out the briny taste. Put it into a 
kettle and cover it with cold water, enough for the required want. Cover it and 
boil an hour, season with pepper; then add half a dozen potatoes cut into 
quarters. When it all commences to boil again, drop in dumplings made from 
this recipe: 

One pint of sour or buttermilk, two eggs, well beaten, a teaspoonful of salt, 
a level teaspoonful of soda; dissolve in a spoonful of water as much flour as will 
make a very stiff batter. Drop this into the kettle or broth by spoonfuls, and 
cook forty minutes, closely covered. 


PORK AND BEANS. . (Baked). 


Take two quarts of white beans, pick them over the night before, put to soak 
in cold water; in the morning put them in fresh water and let them scald, then 
turn off the water and put on more, hot; put to cook with them a piece of salt 
pork, gashed, as much as would make five or six slices; boil slowly till soft (not 
mashed), then add a tablespoonful of molasses, half a teaspoonful of soda, stir 
in well, put in a deep pan, and bake one hour and a half. {f you do not like to. 
use pork, salt the beans when boiling, and add a lump of butter when preparing 
them for the oven. Las 


BOSTON PORK AND BEANS. 


Pick over carefully a quart of small, white beans; let them soak over night 
in cold water; in the morning wash and drain in another water. Put on to boil 
in plenty of cold water with a piece of soda the size of a bean; let them come to 
a boil, then drain again, cover with water once more, and boil them fifteen 
‘minutes, or until the skin of the beans will crack when taken out and blown 
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upon. Drain the beans again, put them into an earthen pot, agin a table- 
spoonful of salt; cover with hot water, place in the centre of a pound of salt 
pork, first scalding it with hot water, and scoring the rind across the top, a 

quarter of an inch apart to indicate where the slices are to be cut. Place the 
- pot in the oven, and bake six hours or longer. Keep the oven a moderate heat; 
add hot water from the tea-kettle as needed, on account of evaporation, to keep 
the beans moist. When the meat becomes crisp and looks cooked, remove it, as 

too long baking the pork destroys its solidity. 7 


FRIED SALT PORK. | 
Cut in thin slices, and freshen in cold water, roll in flour, and fry crisp. if 
required quickly, pour boiling water over the slices, let stand a few minutes, 
drain and roll in flour as before; drain off most of the grease from the frying- 
pan; stir in while hot one or two tablespoonfuls of flour, about half a pint of 


milk, alittle pepper, andsalt if overfreshened; let it boil, and pour into a gravy 


dish. A teaspoonful of finely-chopped parsley will add pleasantly to the appear- 
ance of the gravy. : 
a | GRILLED SALT PORK. 

Take quite thin slices of the thick part of side pork, of a clear white, and 
thinly streaked with lean; hold one on a toasting fork before a brisk fire to grill; 
hhave at hand a dish of cold water, in which immerse it frequently while cook- 
ing, to remove the superfluous fat and render it more delicate. Put each slice 
as cooked in a warm covered pan; when all are done, serve hot. 


FRIED HAM AND EGGS. 

_ Cut slices of ham quite thin, cut off the rind or skin, put them into a hot 
frying-pan, turning them often until crisp, taking care not to burn the slices; 
three minutes will cook them well. Dish them on a hot platter; then turn off 
the top of the grease, rinse out the pan, and put back the clear grease to fry the 
eggs. Break the eggs separately in a saucer, that in case a bad one should be 
among them it may not mix with the rest. Slip each egg gently into the frying- 
pan. Do not turn them while they are frying, but keep pouring some of the 
hot lard over them with a kitchen spoon; this will do them sufficiently on the 
upper side. They will be done enough in about three minutes; the white must, 
retain its transparency so that the yolk will be seen through it. When done, 
take them up with a tin slice, drain off the lard, and if any part of the white is _ 
discolored or ragged, trim it off. Lay a fried egg upon each slice of the ham, 
and send to table hot. 








COLD BACON AND EGGS. 

An economical way of using bacon and eggs that have been left from a 
previous meal is to put them in a wooden bowl and chop them quite fine, add- 
ing a little mashed or cold chopped potato, and a little bacon gravy, if any was 
left. Mix and mould it into little balls, roll in raw egg and cracker-crumbs, and — 
fry in a spider the same as frying eggs; ae a light brown on both sides. Serve 
hot. ih haa appetizing. . 


SCRAPPEL. 


_ Scrappel is a most palatable dish. Take the head, heart and any lean scraps 


of pork, and boil until the flesh slips easily from the bones. Remove the fat, 
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gristle and bones, then chop fine. Set the liquor in which the meat was boiled 


aside until cold, take the cake of fat from the surface and return to the fire. 


When it boils, put in the chopped meat and season well with pepper and salt. 
Let it boil again, then thicken with corn-meal as you would in making ordinary 
corn-meal mush, by letting it slip through the fingers slowly to prevent lumps. 
Cook an hour, stirring constantly at first, afterwards putting back on the range 
in a position to boil gently. When done, pour into a long, square pan, not too 
deep, and mold, In cold weather this can be kept several weeks. Cut into 
slices when cold, and fried brown, as you do mush, is a cheap and delicious 
breakfast dish. 


TO-BAKE A HAM. (Corned.) 


Take a medium-sized ham and place it to soak for ten or twelve hours. Then 
cut away the rusty part from underneath, wipe it dry, and cover it rather thickly | 


over with a paste made of flour and water. Put it into an earthen dish, and set 
) it in a moderately heated oven. When done, take off the crust carefully, and 
peel off the skin, put a frill of cut paper around the knuckle, and raspings of 


bread over the fat of the ham, or serve it glazed and garnished with cut 


vegetables. It will take about four or five hours to bake it. 
Cooked in this way the flavor is much finer than when boiled. 


PIGS’ FEET PICKLED. | 
Take twelve pigs’ feet, scrape and wash them clean, put them into a sauce- 
pan with enough hot (not boiling) water to coverthem. When partly done, salt 
them. It requires four to five hours to boil them soft. Pack them in a stone 
crock, and pour over them spiced vinegar made hot. They will be ready to use 
ina day or two. If*you wish them for breakfast, split them, make a batter of 
two eggs, a cup of milk, salt, a teaspoonful of butter, with flour enough to make 
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i) Venick batter; dip each piece in this me fry in hot lard. or, dip then in beaten 
egg and flour and fry. Souse is good eaten cold or warm. 


BOILED HAM. 


First remove all dust and mold, by wiping with a coarse cloth; soak it for an 
hour in cold water, then wash it thoroughly. Cut with a sharp knife the 
hardened surface from the base and butt of the ham. Place it over the fire in 
cold water, and let it come to'a moderate boil, keeping it steadily at this point, 
allowing it to cook twenty minutes for every pound of meat, A ham weighing 
twelve pounds will require four hours to cook properly, as underdone ham is very 
unwholesome. When the ham is to be served hot, remove the skin by peeling 
it off, place it on a platter, the fat side up, and dot the surface with spots of 
black pepper. Stick in also some whole cloves. 

If the ham is to be served cold, allow it to remain in the pot until the water 
in which it was cooked becomes cold: This makes it more juicy. Serve it in 
the same manner as when served hot. 


BROILED HAM. 


Cut your ham into thin slices, which should be a little less than one ee 
of an inch thick. Trim very closely the skin from the upper side of each slice, 
and also trim off the outer edge where the smoke has hardened the meat. If the 
ham is very salt lay it in cold water for one hour before cooking, then wipe with 
a dry cloth. Never soak ham in tepid or hot water, as it will toughen the meat. 
Broil over a brisk fire, turning the slices constantly. It will require about 
five minutes, and should be served the last thing directly from the gridiron, 
placed on a warm platter, with a little butter and a sprinkle of pepper on the top 
of each slice. If ham or bacon is allowed to stand by the fire after it has been 
broiled or fried, it will speedily toughen, losing all its grateful juices. 
Cold boiled ham is very nice for broiling, and many prefer it to using the raw 
ham. : 


POTTED HAM. 


To two pounds of lean ham allow one pound of fat, two teaspoonfuls of 
powdered mace, half a nutmeg; grated, rather more than half a teaspoonful of 
cayenne. + oie 

Mode.—Mince the ham, fat and lean together, in the above proportion, and 
pound it well in a mortar, seasoning it with cayenne pepper, pounded mace and 
nutmeg; put the mixture into a deep baking dish, and bake for half an hour; 
‘then press it. well into a stone jar, fill up the jar with clarified lard, cover it 
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closely, and paste over it a piece of thick paper. If well seasoned, it will keep a 
long time in winter, and will be found very convenient for sandwiches, etc. 
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BOLOGNA SAUSAGE. (Cooked.) — 


Two pounds of lean pork, two pounds of lean veal, two pounds of fresh 
lean beef, two pounds of fat salt pork, one pound beef suet, ten tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sage, one ounce each of parsley, savory, marjoram and thyme, mixed. 
Two teaspoonfuls of cayenne pepper, the same of black, one grated nutmeg. one 
teaspoonful of cloves, one minced onion, salt to taste. Chop or grind the meat 
and suet; season, and stuff into beef skins; tie these up, prick each in several 
places to allow the escape of steam; put into hot, not boiling water, and heat 
gradually to the boiling point. Cook slowly for one hour; take out the skins 
and lay them to dry in the sun, upon clean, sweet straw or hay. Rub the out- 
side of the skins with oil or melted butter, and place in a cool, dry cellar. If you 
wish to keep them more than a week, rub ginger or pepper on the outside, then 
wash it off before using. Thisis eaten ‘without further cooking. Cutin round 
slices and lay sliced lemon around the edge of the dish, as many like to squeeze 
_a few drops upon the sausage before eating. These are very nice smoked like 
hams. 


he COUNTRY PORK SAUSAGES. 


Six pounds lean fresh pork, three pounds of chine fat, three tablespoonfuls of 
salt, two of black pepper, four tablespoonfuls of pounded and sifted sage, two 
of summer savory. Chop the lean and fat pork finely, mix the seasoning in with 
your hands, taste to see that it has the right flavor, then put them into cases, 
either the cleaned intestines of the hog, or make long, narrow bags of stout 


muslin, large enough to contain each enough sausage for a family dish. Fill © 


these with the meat, dip in melted lard, and hang them in a cool, dry. dark place. 
Some prefer to pack the meat in jars, pouring melted lard over it, covering the 
top, to be taken out as wanted and made into small round cakes with the 
hands, then fried brown. Many like spices added to the seasoning—cloves, 


mace and nutmeg. This is a matter of taste. 
| — Marion Harland. - 


TO FRY SAUSAGES. 


Put a small piece of lard or butter into the frying-pan. Prick the sausages 


with a fork, lay them in the melted grease, keep moving them about, turning 
them frequently to prevent bursting; in ten or twelve minutes they will be 
sufficiently browned and cooked. Another sure way to prevent the cases from 
bursting is to cover them with cold water and let it come to the boiling point; turn 
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off the water and fry them. Sausages are nicely cooked by putting them in a 
baking-pan and browning them in the oven, turning them once or twices In 
this way you avoid all smoke and disagreeable odor. A pound will cook brown 
in ten minutes in a hot oven. | 


HEAD CHEESE. 


Boil the forehead, ears and feet, and nice scraps trimmed from the hams of a 
fresh pig, until the meat will almost drop from the bones. Then separate the 
meat from the bones, put it in a large chopping-bowl, and season with pepper, 
salt, sage and summer savory. Chop it rather coarsely; put it back into the 
same kettle it was boiled in, with just enough of the liquor in which it was boiled 
to prevent its burning; warm it through thoroughly, mixing it well together. 
Now pour it into a strong muslin bag, press the bag between two flat surfaces, 
with a heavy weight on top; when cold and solid it can be cut in slices. Good 


cold, or warmed up in vinegar. 
\ 


TO CURE HAMS AND BACON. (A Prize Recipe.) 


For each hundred pounds of hams, make a pickle of ten pounds of salt, two 
pounds of brown sugar, two ounces of saltpetre, and one ounce of red pepper, 
and from four to four and a half gallons of water, or just enough to cover the 
hams, after being packed in a water-tight vessel, or enough salt to make a brine 
to float a fresh egg high enough, that is to say, out of water. First rub the 
hams with common salt, and lay them intoatub. Take the above ingredients, 
put them into a vessel over the fire, and heat it hot, stirring it frequently; 
remove all the scum, allow it to boil ten minutes, let it cool and pour over the 
meat. After laying in this brine five or six weeks, take out, drain and wipe, 
and smoke from two to three weeks. Small pieces of bacon may remain in 
this pickle two weeks, which would be sufficient. 


TO SMOKE HAMS AND FISH AT HOME. 


Take an old hogshead, stop up all the crevices, and fix a place to put a cross- 
stick near the bottom, to hang the articles to be smoked on. Next, in the side, 
cut a hole near the top, to introduce an iron pan filled with hickory wood sawdust 

‘and small pieces of green wood. Having turned the hoshead upside down, hang 
the articles upon the cross-stick, introduce the iron pan in the opening, and place 
a piece of red-hot iron in the pan, cover it with sawdust, and all will be complete. 
Let a large ham remain ten days, and keep up a good smoke. The best way 
‘for keeping hams is to sew them in coarse cloths, whitewashed on the outside. 








eeu 
TO CURE ENGLISH BACON. 
This process is called the “‘dry cure, ’’ and is considered far preferable to the 
New England or Yankee style of putting prepared brine or pickle over the meat. 
First the hog should not be too large or too fat, weighing not over two hundred 
pounds; then after it is dressed and cooled cut it up into proper pieces; allow to 
every hundred pounds a mixture of four quarts of common salt, one quarter of 
a pound of saltpetre and four pounds of sugar. Rub this preparation thoroughly 
over and into each piece, then place them into a tight tub or suitable cask; there 
will a brine form of itself, from the j Juices of the meat, enough at least to baste 
it with, which should be done two or three times a week; turning each pice ei 
every time. | 
In smoking this bacon, the sweetest flavor is derived from black birch chips, 
but if these are not to be had, the next best wood is hickory; the smoking with 
corn-cobs imparts a rank flavor to this bacon, which is very distasteful to English 
people visiting this country. It requires three weeks or a month to smoke this 
Hot ks ane — Berkshire Recipe. 


TO TRY OUT LARD. 


Skin the leaf lard carefully, cut it into small pieces, and put it into a kettle 
‘or sauce-pan; pour in a cupful of water to prevent burning; set it over the fire 
where it will melt slowly. Stir it frequently and let it simmer until nothing 
‘remains but brown scraps. Remove the scraps with a perforated skimmer, 
throw in a little salt to settle the fat, and, when clear, strain through a coarse 
cloth into jars. Remember to watch it constantly, stirring it from the bottom 
until the salt is thrown in to settle it; then set it back on the range until clear, 
If it scorches it gives it a very bad flavor. : 








Sauces and Dressings. 


DRAWN BUTTER 


Melted butter is the foundation of most of the common sauces. Have a 
covered sauce-pan for this purpose. One lined with porcelain will be best. Take 
a quarter of a pound of the best fresh butter, cut it up, and mix with it about 
one tablespoonful of flour. When it is thoroughly mixed, put it into the sauce- 
pan, and add to it half a teacupful of hot water. Cover the sauce-pan and set it 
in a large tin pan of boiling water. Shake it round continually (always moving 
it the same way) till it is entirely melted and begins to simmer. Then let it rest 
- till it boils up. 3 | 
If you set it on too hot a fire, it will be oily. 

If the butter and flour are not well mixed, it will be lumpy. 

If you put too much water, it will be thin and poor. All these defects are to 
be carefully avoided. 

In melting butter for sweet or pudding sauce, you may use milk instead of 
_ water. 

TARTARE SAUCE. 


The raw yolks of two eggs, half ateacupful of pure olive oil, three tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar, one of made mustard, one teaspoonful of sugar, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper, one teaspoonful of salt, one of onion juice, one tablespoonful 
of chopped capers, one of chopped cucumber pickle. Put together the same as 
mayonnaise dressing, adding the chopped ingredients the last thing. 

This sauce is good for fried or boiled fish, boiled tongue, fish sina and may 
be used with fried and broiled meats. 


| EGG SAUCE, OR WHITE SAUCE. 

Mix two tablespoonfuls of sifted flour with half a teacup of warm butter. 
Place over the fire a sauce-pan containing a pint of sweet milk and a salt-spoon. 
of salt, and a dash of white pepper; when it reaches the boiling point, add the 
butter and flour, stirring briskly until it thickens and becomes like cream. Have 
ready three cold, hard-boiled eggs, sliced and chopped, add them to the sauce; 
Jet them heat through thoroughly, and serve in a boat. If you have plenty of 

_eream, use it and omit the butter. By omitting the eggs, you have the same as. 
“White Sauce.” | | 
OYSTER SAUCE. 

Take a pint of oysters and heat them in their own liquor ne enough to. 

come to a boil, or until they begin to ruffle. Skim out the oysters into a warm. 


9 
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| dish, put into the fate a ue of milk or cream, two tablespoouifuls of cold 
butter, a pinch of cayenne and salt; thicken with a tablespoonful of flour stirred 
to a paste, boil up and then add the oysters. 


Oyster sauce is used for fish, boiled turkey chickens and boiled riba meats 


of most kinds. 
LOBSTER SAUCE. 


Put the coral and spawn of a boiled lobster into a mortar, with a tablespoonful 
of butter; pound it toa smooth mass, then rub it through a sieve; melt nearly a 


quarter of a pound of sweet butter, with a wineglass of water or vinegar; add 


a teaspoonful of made mustard, stir in the coral and spawn, and a little salt and 
pepper; stir it until it is smooth, and serve. Some of the meat of the lobster 
may be chopped fine, and stirred into it. | 


SAUCE FOR SALMON AND OTHER FISH. 


One cupful of milk heated toa boil and thickened with a tablespoonful of 
- corn-starch previously wet up with cold water, the liquor from the salmon, one 
great spoonful of butter, one raw egg beaten light, the juice of half a lemon, 
mace and cayenne pepper to taste. Add the egg to thickened milk when you 
have stirred in the butter and liquor; take from the fire, season and let it stand 
in hot water three minutes, covered. Lastly put in lemon juice and turn out 
immediately. Pour it all over and around the salmon. 


SAUCE FOR BOILED COD. 

To one gill of boiling water add as much milk; stir into this while a boiling 
two tablespoonfuls of butter gradually, one tablespoonful of flour wet up with 
cold water; as it thickens, the chopped yolk of one boiled egg, and one raw egg 
beaten light. Take directly from the fire, season with pepper, salt, a little 
chopped parsley and the juice of one lemon, and set covered in boiling water 
(but not over fire) five minutes, stirring occasionally. Pour part of the sauce 
over fish when dished; the rest ina boat. Serve mashed potatoes with it. 


— 


FISH SAUCE. No. 2. 


Make a pint of drawn butter, add one tablespoonful of pepper sauce or Wor- 
cestershire sauce, a little salt and six hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine. Pour over 
boiled fish and garnish with sliced lemon. Very nice. 


FISH SAUCE. No. 3. | 


Ualf a cupful of melted butter, half a cupful of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls 
or tomato catsup, salt, and a tablespoonful of made mustard. Boil ten minutes. 
10. | ter . 
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CELERY SAUCE. 


_ Mix two tablespoonfuls of flour with half a teacupful of. putter have ae 
a pint of boiling milk; stir the flour and butter into the milk; take three heads 
of celery, cut into small bits, and boil for a few minutes in water, which strain 
off; put the celery into the melted butter, and keep it stirred over the fire for 
five or ten minutes. This is very nice with boiled fowl or turkey. Another 
way to make celery sauce is: Boil a head of celery until quite tender, then put 
it through a sieve; put the yolk of an egg in a basin, and beat it well with the 
strained juice of a lemon; add the celery and a couple of spoonfuls of ae in 

which the turkey was boiled; salt and pepper to taste. 


CAPER SAUCE. 


Chop the capers a very little, unless quite small; make half a pint of drawn 
butter, to which add the capers, with a large spoonful of the juice from the 
bottle in which they are sold; let it just simmer, and serve in a tureen. Nastur- 
tiums much resemble capers in taste, though larger, and may be used, and, in 
fact, are preferred by many. They are grown on a climbing vine, and are culti- 
vated for their blossom and for pickling. When used as capers they should be 
chopped more. If neither capers nor nasturtiums are at hand, some Na oe chop- 
ped up form a very good substitute in the sauce. 


BREAD SAUCE. 


One cup of stale bread-crumbs, one onion, two ounces of butter, pepper and - 
salt, a little mace. Cut the onion fine, and boil it in milk till quite soft; then 
strain the milk on to the stale bread-crumbs, and let it stand an hour. Put it 
in a sauce-pan with the boiled onion, pepper, salt and mace. Give it a boil, and 
serve in sauce tureen. This sauce can also be used for grouse, and is very nice. 
Roast partridges are nice served with bread-crumbs, fried brown in butter, with’ 
cranberry or currant jelly laid beside them in the platter. 


TOMATO SAUCE. 


Take a quart can.of tomatoes, put it over the fire in a stew-pan, put in one 
slice of onion, and two cloves, a little pepper and salt; boil about twenty minutes; 
then remove from the fire and. strain it through a sieve. Now melt in another 
pan an ounce of butter, and as it melts, sprinkle in a tablespoonful of flour; stir 
it until it browns and froths a little. Mix the tomato pulp with it, and it is 
ready for the table.. 

Excellent for mutton chops, roast beef, etc. 
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ONION SAUCE. 

Work together until light a heaping tablespoonful of flour, and half a cupful 
of butter, and gradually add two cups of boiling milk; stir constantly until it 
comes toa boil; then stir into that four tender boiled onions that have been 
chopped fine. Salt and pepper to taste. Serve with boiled veal, poultry or 
mutton. 


CHILI SAUCE.” 

Boil together two dozen ripe tomatoes, three small green peppers, or a half 
teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, one onion cut fine, half a cup of sugar. Boil 
until thick; then add two cups of vinegar; then strain the whole, set back on the 
fire and add a tablespoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful each of ginger, allspice, 
cloves and cinnamon; boil all five minutes, remove and seal in glass bottles. 
This is very nice. 

MINT SAUCE. : 

Take fresh young spearmint leaves, stripped from the stems; wash and drain 
them, or dry on a cloth. Chop very fine, put in a gravy boat, and to three 
tablespoonfuls of mint put two of white sugar; mix and let it stand a few 
minutes, then pour over it six tablespoonfuls of good cider or white-wine vinegar. 
The sauce should be made some time before it is‘to be used, so that the flavor of 
the mint may be well extracted. Fine with roast lamb. 


SHARP BROWN SAUCE. 

Put in a sauce-pan one tablespoonful of chopped onion, three tablespoonfuls 
of good cider vinegar, six tablespoonfuls of water, three of tomato catsup, a little 
pepper and salt, half a cup of melted butter, in which stir a tablespoonful of 
sifted flour; put all together and boil until it thickens. This is most excellent 
with boiled meats, fish and poultry. 


BECHAMEL SAUCE. 


Put three tablespoonfuls of butter in a sauce-pan; add three tablespoonfuls of 
sifted flour, quarter of a teaspoonful of nutmeg, ten pepper-corns, a teaspoonful 
of salt; beat all well together; then add to this, three slices of onion, two slices of 
carrot, two sprigs of parsley, two of thyme, a bay leaf and half a dozen mush- 
rooms cut up. Moisten the whole with a pint of stock or water and a cup of 
sweet cream. Set it on the stove and cook slowly for half of an hour, watching 
closely that it does not burn; then strain through a sieve. Most excellent with 
roast veal, meats and fish. _ St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans. 
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MAITRE D' HOTEL SAUCE. 


Make a teacupful of drawn butter: add to it the juice of a lemon, two table- 
spoonfuls of minced onion, three tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley, a teaspoon- 
ful of powdered thyme or summer savory, a pinch of cayenne and salt. Simmer 
over the fire, and stir well. Excellent with all kinds of fish. 


H 


WINE SAUCE FOR GAME. 


Half a glass of currant jelly, half a glass of port wine, half a glass of water, 
a tablespoonful of cold butter, a teaspoonful of salt, the juice of half a lemon, 
_ a pinch of cayenne pepper and three cloves. Simmer all together a few minutes, 
adding the wine after it is strained. A few spoonfuls of the. gravy from the 
game may be added to it. This sauce is especially nice with venison. 

—Tabor House, Denver. 


| HOLLANDAISE SAUCE. 

Half a teacupful of butter, the juice of half a lemon, the yolk of two eggs, a 
- speck of cayenne pepper, half a cupful of boiling water, half a teaspoonful of 

: salt; beat the butter to a cream, add the yolks of eggs one by one; then the lemon- 
juice, pepper and salt, beating all thoroughly; place the bowl in which is the 
mixture in a sauce-pan of boiling water; beat with an egg-beater until it begins 
to thicken which will be in about a minute; then add the boiling water, beating all 
the time; stir until it begins to thicken like soft custard; stir a few minutes after 
taking from the fire; be careful not to cook it too long. This is very nice with 


baked fish. 
—Miss Parioa. 


. CURRANT JELLY SAUCE. 


Three tablespoonfuls of. butter, one onion, one bay leaf, one sprig of celery, 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, half a cupful of currant jelly, one tablespoonful 
of flour, one pint of stock, salt, pepper. Cook the butter and onion until the 
latter begins to color. Add the flour and herbs. Stir until brown; add the 
stock, and simmer twenty minutes. Strain, and skim off all the fat. Add the 
jelly, and stir over the fire until it is melted. Serve with game. 


BROWN SAUCE. 


Delicious sauce for meats is made i in this way: Slice a large onion, and fry in 
butter till it is brown; then cover the onion with rich brown gravy, which is left 

from roast beef; add mustard, salt and pepper, and if you choose a tablespoonful i 

of Worcestershire sauce; let this boil up, and if too thick, thin it with a little : f 
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Monte or gravy, or even a little Bot water with butter. Pour this when done 


through a fine sieve. Of course a larger quantity can be prepared at once than 
is mentioned here. | 


MUSHROOM SAUCE. 


Wash a pint of small button mushrooms, remove the stems and outside skins, 
stew them slowly in veal gravy or milk or cream, adding an onion, and season- 
ing with pepper, salt and a little butter rolled in flour. Their flavor will be 
heightened by salting a*few the night before, to extract the juice. In dressing 
mushrooms, only those of a dull pearl color on the outside and the under part 
tinged with pale pink should be selected. If there is a poisonous one among 
them, the onion in the sauce will turn black. In such a case throw the whole 
away. Used for poultry, beef or fish. 


} APPLE SAUCE. 


When you wish to serve apple sauce with meat prepare it in this way: Cook 
the apples until they are very tender, then stir them thoroughly so there will be 
no lumps at all; add the sugar and a little gelatine dissolved in warm water, a 
tablespoonful in a pint of sauce; pour the sauce into bowls, and when cold it will 
be stiff like jelly, and can be turned out on a plate. Cranberry sauce can be 


treated in the same way. Many prefer this to plain stewing. 


Apples cooked in the following way look very pretty on a tea-table, and are 
appreciated by the palate. Select firm, round greenings; pare neatly and cut in 
halves; place in a shallow stew-pan with sufficient boiling water to cover them, 
and a cupful of sugar to every six apples. Each half should cook on the bottom 
of the pan, and be removed from the others so as not to injure its shape. Stew 
slowly until the pieces are very tender; remove to a dish carefully; boil the 
syrup. half an hour longer; pour it over the apples and eat cold. A few pieces. 
of lemon boiled in the syrup adds to the flavor. These sauces are a fine accom- 
paniment to roast Pa or roast goose. 


‘CIDER APPLE SAUCE. 


Boil four quarts of new cider until it is reduced to two quarts, then put into 
it enough pared and quartered apples to fill the kettle; let the whole stew over a 


moderate fire four hours; add cinnamon if liked. This sauce is very fine with 


almost any kind of meat. 


| OLD-FASHIONED APPLE SAUCE. ee 
Pare and chop a dozen medium-sized apples, put them in a deep pudding-dish; 


: sprinkle over them a heaping coffee-cupful of sugar and one of water. Place 
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them in the oven and bake slowly two hours or more, or until they : are a deep 
red brown; quite as nice as preserves. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE. 


One quart of cranberries, two cupfuls of sugar, and a pint of water. Wash 
the cranberries, then put them on the fire with the water, but in a covered sauce- 
pan. Let them simmer until each cranberry bursts open; then remove the cover 
of the sauce-pan, add the sugar and let them all boil for twenty minutes without 
the cover. The cranberries must never be stirred from the time they are placed 
on the fire. This is an unfailing recipe for a most delicious preparation of cran- 
berries. Very fine with turkey and game. 


APPLE OMELET. 


Apple omelet, to be served with broiled spare-rib or roast pork, is very deli- 
cate. Take nine large, tart apples, four eggs, one cup of sugar, one tablespoon- 
_ ful of butter; add cinnamon or other spices to suit your taste; stew the apples 
till they are very soft; mash them so that there will be no lumps; add the butter 
and sugar while they are still warm; but let them cool before putting in the 
beaten eggs; bake this till it is brown; you may put it all in a shallow pone 
dish or in two tin plates to bake. Very good. 


FLAVORED VINEGARS. ats : 


Almost all the flavorings used for meats and salads may be prepared in 
vinegar with little trouble and expense, and will be found useful to impart an 
acid to flavors when lemons are not at hand. 

Tarragon, sweet basil, burnet, green mint, sage, thyme, sweet-marjoram, 
etc., may be prepared by putting three ounces of either of these herbs, when in 
loa: into one gallon of sharp vinegar; let stand ten days, strain a clear, and 
bottle for use. | : 

Celery and cayenne may be prepared, using three ounces of the seed as above. 


CUCUMBER VINEGAR. 


Ingredients.—Ten large cucumbers, or twelve smaller ones, one quart of 
vinegar, two onions, two shalots, one tablespoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls. 
of pepper, a quarter of a teaspoonful’ of cayenne. | it 

Mode.—Pare and slice the cucumbers, put them in a stone jar, or wide- 
mouthed bottle, with the vinegar; slice the onions and shalots, and add them, ; 
with all the other ingredients, to the cucumbers. Let it stand four or five days; _ 
boil it all up, and when cold, strain the liquor through a piece of muslin, and a 
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store it away in n small bottles well sealed. This vinegar is 4 very nice Matton to 


gravies, hashes, etc., as well as a great elu Reta toe salads, or to eat with 


cold meat. 


CURRY POWDER. 

To make curry powder, take one ounce of ginger, one ounce of mustard, one _ 
ounce of pepper, three ounces of coriander seed, three ounces of turmeric, half 
an ounce of cardamoms, one-quarter ounce of cayenne pepper, one-quarter ounce 
of cinnamon, and one-quarter ounce of cummin seed. Pound all these me 


_ dients very fine in a mortar; sift them and cork tight in a bottle. 


This can be had already prepared at most druggists, and it is much less 
trouble to purchase it than to make it at home. 


CURRY SAUCE. 


One tablespoonful of butter, one of flour, one teaspoonful of curry powder, 
one large slice of onion, one large cupful of stock, salt and pepper to taste. Out 


the onion fine, and fry brown in the butter. Add the flour and. curry powder. 


Stir for one minute, add the stock and season with the salt and pepper. Simmer 
five minutes; then strain and serve. This sauce can be served with a broil or 
sauté of meat or fish. ; 
TO BROWN BUTTER. 
Put a lump of butter into a hot frying-pan, and toss it about until it browns. 
Stir brown flour into it until it is smooth and begins to boil. Use it for coloring 
gravies, and sauces for meats. | 


TO BROWN FLOUR. - 


Spread flour upon a tin pie-plate, set it upon the stove or in a very hot oven, 
and stir continually after it begins to color, until it is brown all through. 

Keep it always on hand; put away in glass jars covered closely. It is excel- 
lent for coloring and thickening many dishes. 


TO MAKE MUSTARD. 

Boil some vinegar; take four spoonfuls of mustard, half of a teaspoonful of 

sugar, a salt-spoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of melted butter; mix well. | 
FRENCH MUSTARD. 


Three tablespoonfuls ‘of mustard, one tablespoonful of granulated sugar, well 
worked together, then beat in an egg until it is smooth; add one teacupful of 


vinegar, a little at a time, working it all smooth; then set on the stove and cook 


10. 
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three or four minutes, stirring all the time; when cool, add one tablespoonful of | a 
_ the'best olive oil, taking care to ai it all THOT worked 1 inand smooth. 
‘You will find this very nice. 


Lies D. Rieke! 
KITCHEN PEPPER. 


Mix one ounce of ground ginger, half an ounce each of black pepper, round 
cinnamon, nutmeg and allspice, one teaspoonful of ground cloves, and six 


ounces of salt. Keep in a tightly corked bottle. 
—The Caterer. 


PREPARED COCOANUT Doheny ti Puddings, &c.) 


To prepare cocoanut for future use; first cut a hole through the meat at one 


_ of the holes in.the end, draw off the milk, then loosen the meat by pounding the 
nut well on all sides. Crack the nut and take out the meat, and place the pieces 


of meat in a cool open oven over night, or for a few hours, to dry; then grate it. 
If there is more grated than is needed for present use, sprinkle it with sugar, 


and spread out in a cool dry place. When dry enough put away in dry cans or 
bottles. Will keep for weeks. 


SPICES. 


Ginger is the root of a shrub first known in Asia, and now cultivated in the 
West Indies and Sierra Leone. The stem grows three or four feet high, and 


_ dies every year. There are two varieties of ginger—the white and black— 
caused by taking more or less care in selecting and preparing the roots, which 


are always dug in winter, when the stems are withered. The white is the best. 
Cinnamon is the inner bark of a beautiful tree, a native of Ceylon, that grows 

from twenty to thirty feet in height and lives to be centuries old. 
OCloves.—Native to the Molucca Islands, and so called from resemblance to 


a nail (clavis). The East Indians call them ‘‘ changkek,”’ from the Chinese ‘‘ te- 


chengkia’’ (fragrant nails). They grow on a strait, smooth-barked tree, about 
forty feet high. Cloves are not fruits, but blossoms. gathered polar they are 
quite unfolded. 

Allspice.—A berry so called because it combines the flavor of several spices 


—grows abundantly on the allspice or bayberry tree; native of South America 


and the West Indies. A single tree has been known to produce one hundred 
and fifty pounds of berries. They are purple when ripe. 

Black pepper is made by grinding the dried berry of a climbing vine, native 
to the East Indies. White pepper is obtained from the same berries, freed from 
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heir Haak: or hd Red or cayenne pepper is obtained by sulin the scarlet pod 
or seed-vessel of a tropical plant that is now cultivated in all parts of the world. 
Nutmeg is the kernel of a small, smooth, pear-shaped fruit that grows ona 
tree in the Molucca Islands, and other parts of the Hast. The trees commence 
bearing in the seventh year, and continue fruitful until they are seventy or 
eighty years old. Around the nutmeg or kernel is a bright, brown shell. This 
shell has a soft scarlet covering, which, when flattened out and dried, is known 
‘asmace. The best nutmegs are solid, and emit oil when pricked with a pin. 


HERBS FOR WINTER. 


/ ; r < 
To prepare herbs for winter use, such as sage, summer savory, thyme, mint 


or any of the sweet herbs, they should be gathered fresh in their season, or | a 


procure them from the market. Examine them well, throwing out all poor 
sprigs; then wash and shake them; tie into small bundles, and tie over the 
bundles a piece of netting or old lace, (to keep off the dust); hang up in a warm, — 
dry place, the leaves downward. Ina few days the herb will be thoroughly dry 
and brittle. Or you may place them in a cool oven, and let them remain in it 
until perfectly dry. Then pick off all the leaves, and the tender tops of the 
stems; put them in a.clean, large-mouthed bottle that is perfectly dry. When 
wanted for use, rub fine, and sift through a sieve. It is much better to put 
them in bottles as soon as dried, as long exposure to the air causes them to lose 
strength and flavor. — . 


MEATS AND THEIR ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


With roast: beef: tomato sauce, grated horse-radish, mustard, cranberry sauce, _ 
pickles. | 

With roast pork: apple sauce, cranberry sauce. . 

With roast veal: tomato sauce, mushroom sauce, onion sauce and chan bene | 
sauce. Horse-radish and lemons are good. 

With roast mutton: currant jelly, caper sauce. 

With boiled mutton: onion sauce, caper sauce. 

With boiled fowls: bread sauce, onion sauce, lemon sauce, cranberry sauce, Ute 
» Also cream sauce. 

With roast lamb: mint sauce. 

With roast turkey: cranberry sauce, currant jelly. 

With boiled turkey: oyster sauce. 

With venison or wild ducks: cranberry sauce, currant jelly, or currant jelly 
warmed with port wine. 
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With roast goose: apple sauce, cranberry sauce, grape or ne jelly. 

With boiled fresh mackerel: stewed gooseberries. 

- With boiled blue fish: white cream sauce, lemon sauce. 

With broiled shad: mushroom sauce, parsley or egg sauce. 

- With fresh salmon: green peas, cream sauce. | 

Pickles are good with all roast meats, and in fact are suitable accompaniments 
to all kinds of meats in general. : 

Spinach is the proper accompaniment to veal; oreen peas to lamb. 

Lemon juice makesa very grateful addition to nearly all the insipid members 
of the fish kingdom. Slices of lemon cut into very small dice and stirred into 
drawn butter and allowed to come to the boiling point, served with fowls, is a 
fine accompaniment. 


VEGETABLES APPROPRIATE TO DIFFERENT DISHES. 


Potatoes are good with all meats. With fowls they are nicest mashed. 
Sweet potatoes are most appropriate with roast meats, as also are onions, winter 
_ squash, cucumbers and asparagus. 

Carrots, parsnips, turnips, greens and cabbage are generally eaten with 
boiled meat, and corn, beets, peas and beans are appropriate to either boiled or 
roasted meat. Mashed turnip is good with roast pork and with boiled meats. 
Tomatoes are good with almost every kind of meats, especially with roasts. 


WARM DISHES FOR BREAKFAST. 


The following of hot breakfast dishes may be of assistance in knowing what 
to provide for the comfortable meal called breakfast. 

Broiled beef steak, broiled chops, broiled chicken, broiled fish, broiled quail 
on toast, fried pork tenderlvins, fried pig’s feet, fried oysters, fried clams, fried 
liver and bacon, fried chops, fried pork, ham and eggs fried, veal cutlets breaded, 
sausages, fricasseed tripe, fricasseed kidneys, turkey or chicken hash, corn beef 
hash, beef croquettes, codfish balls, creamed codfish, stewed meats on toast, 
- poached eggs on toast, omelettes, eggs boiled plain, and eggs cooked in any of 
_the various styles. : 


VEGETABLES FOR BREAKFAST. 


Potatoes in any of the various modes of cooking, also stewed tomatoes, stew- 
ed corn, raw radishes, cucumbers sliced, tomatoes sliced raw, water cress, lettuce. 

To be included with the breakfast dishes: oatmeal mush, cracked wheat, 
hominy or corn-meal mush, these with cream, milk and sugar or syrup. 
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Then numberless varieties ae Thread can be selected, in form of rolls, fritters, 
muffins, waffles, corn-cakes, griddle-cakes, etc., etc. 

For beverages, coffee, chocolate and cocoa, or tea if one preters it; these are 
all suitable for the breakfast table. 

When obtainable always have a vase of choice flowers on the breakfast ta- 
ble; also some fresh fruit, if convenient. 


Salads. 


Everything in the make-up of a salad should be of the freshest material, the . 


vegetables crisp and fresh, the oil or butter the very best, meats, fowl and fish 
well cooked, pure cider or white-wine vinegar—in fact, every ingredient first- 
class, to insure success. | 

The vegetables used in salad are: Beet-root, onions, potatoes, cabbage, lettuce, 
celery, cucumbers, lentils, haricots, winter cress, peas, French beans, radish, 
cauliflower,—all these may be used judiciously in salad, if properly seasoned, 
according to the following directions: 


Chervil is a delicious salad herb, invariably found in all salads prepared by a 


French gourmet. No man can bea true epicure who is unfamiliar with this 
excellent herb. It may be procured from the vegetable stands at Fulton and 
Washington markets the year round, Its leaves resemble parsley, but are more 
divided, and a few of them added to a breakfast salad give a delightful flavor. 
Chervil vinegar.—A few drops of this vinegar added to fish sauces or salads 


is excellent, and well repays the little trouble taken in its preparation. Half fill | 
a bottle with fresh or dry chervil leaves; fill the bottle with good vinegar and 


heat it gently by placing it in warm water, which bring to boiling point; remove 
from the fire; when cool cork, and in two weeks it will be ready for use. 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING. 


Put the yolks of four fresh raw eggs, with two hard-boiled ones, into a cold 
bowl. Rub these as smoooth as possible before introducing the oil; a good 
measure of oil is a tablespoonful to each yolk of raw egg. All the art consists 
in introducing the oil by degrees, a few drops at a time. You can never make 
a good salad without taking plenty of time. When the oil is well mixed, and 
assumes the appearance of jelly, put in two heaping teaspoonfuls of dry table 
salt, one of pepper, and one of made mustard. Never put in salt and pepper 
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_ before this stage of the process, because the salt and pepper would foo the fe 
albumen of the eggs, and you could not get the dressing smooth. Two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar added gradually. \ 
| The Mayonnaise should be the thickness of thick cream when finished, but if 
_ jt looks like curdling when mixing it, set in the ice-box or in a cold place for 
about forty minutes or an hour, then mix it again. It is a good idea to place it in 
a pan of cracked ice whilé mixing. 

For lobster salad, use the coral, mashed and pressed through a sieve, then | 
add to the above. 

Salad dressing should be kept in a separate bowl in a cold place, and not 
mixed with the salad until the eon it is to be served, or it may lose its 
crispness and freshness. 


DRESSING FOR COLD SLAW. (Cabbage Salad.) 


Beat up two eggs, with two tablespoonfuls of sugar add a piece of butter the 
size of half an egg, a teaspoonful of mustard, a little pepper, and lastly a teacup 
of vinegar. Put all these ingredients into a dish over the fire, and cook like a 
soft custard. Some think it improved by adding half a cupful of thick sweet 

‘cream to this dressing; in that case use less vinegar. Hither way is very fine. 


SALAD CREAM DRESSING. No. I. 


One cup fresh cream, one spoonful fine flour, the whites of two eggs beaten 
- stiff, three spoonfuls of vinegar, two spoonfuls of salad oil or soft butter, two spoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful salt, one half teaspoonful pepper, one 
teaspoonful of made mustard. Heat cream almost to boiling; stir in the flour, 
previously wet with cold milk; boil two minutes, stirring all the time; add sugar 
and take from fire. When half cold, beat in whipped whites of egg; set aside 
to cool. When quite cold, whip in the oil or butter, pepper, mustard and ee 
if the salad is ready, add vinegar, and pour at once over it. 


CREAM DRESSING. No. 2.. 


| Two tablespoonfuls ox whipped sweet cream, two of sugar, and four of vine- 
gar; beat well and pour over the cabbage, previously cut very fine and seasoned 
with salt 


FRENCH SALAD DRESSING. 


Mix one saltspoon of pepper with one of salt; add Hees iahlesboarisal of 
olive oil, and one even tablespoonful of onion, scraped fine; then one tablespoon- 
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ful of vinegar; when Well mixed, pour the mixture over one salad, and stir all — 
till well mingled. ) | | 

The merit of a salad is that it should be cool, fresh and crisp. For vegetables, 
use only the delicate white stalks of celery, the small heart-leaves of lettuce, or 
tenderest stalks and leaves of the white cabbage. Keep the vegetable portions — 
crisp and fresh, until the time for serving, when add the meat. For chicken 
and fish salads, use the Mayonnaise dressing. For simple vegetable salads, the © 
French dressing is most appropriate, using onion rather than garlic. 


MIXED SUMMER SALAD. 


Three heads of lettuce, two teaspoonfuls of green mustard leaves; a handful 
of water-cresses; five tender radishes; one cucumber; three hard-boiled eggs; two 
teaspoonfuls of white sugar; one teaspoonful of salt; one teaspoonful of pepper; 
one teaspoonful of made mustard; one teacupful of Mena sori half a teacupful 
of oil. 

Mix all well together, and serve with a lump of ice in the middle. 

—‘*Common Sense in the Household.” 


CHICKEN SALAD. 


Boil the fowls tender, and remove all the fat, gristle and skin; mince the 
meat in small pieces, but do not hash it. To one chicken put twice anda half — 
its weight in celery, cut in pieces of about one-quarter of an inch; mix thor. 
oughly, and set it in a cool place,—the ice chest. 

In the meantime prepare a ‘‘ Mayonnaise dressing,’”’ and when ready for the 
table pour this dressing over the chicken and celery, tossing and mixing it thor. 
oughly. Set it in a cool place until ready to serve. Garnish with celery tips, or _ 
cold kard- boiled eggs, lettuce-leaves, from the heart, cold boiled beets or capers; 
olives. i 

Crisp cabbage is a good substitute for celery; when celery is not to be had 
use celery vinegar in the dressing. Turkey makes a fine salad. 


LOBSTER SALAD. No. 1. 


Prepare a sauce with the coral of a fine, new lobster, boiled fresh for about 
half an hour. Pound and rub it smooth, and mix very gradually with a dress- 
ing made from the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, a tablespoonful of made mus- 
tard, three of salad oil, two of vinegar, one of white powdered sugar, a small 
teaspoonful of salt, as much black pepper, a pinch of cayenne and two fresh 
yolks of eggs. Next fill your salad bowl with some shred lettuce, the better 
part of two, leaving the small curled centre to garnish your dish with. Mingle 
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with this the flesh of your lobster, torn, ‘broken or cut ae bite senenued writ: 
salt and pepper and a small portion of the dressing. Pour over the whole the > 
rest of the dressing; put your lettuce-hearts down the centre and arrange upon 
the sides slices of hard-boiled eggs. : | 


LOBSTER SALAD. No. 2. 


Using canned lobsters, take a can, skim off all the oil on the surface, and 
chop the meat up coarsely on a flat dish. Prepare the same way six heads of | 
celery; mix a teaspoonful of mustard into a smooth paste with a little vinegar; 
add two fresh yolks of eggs; a tablespoonful of butter, creamed, a small tea- 
spoonful of salt, the same of pepper, a quarter of a teaspoonful of cayenne 
pepper, a gill of vinegar, and the mashed yolks of two hard-boiled eggs. . Mix a 
small portion of the dressing with the celery and meat, and turn the remainder 
over all, Garnish with the green tops of celery, and a hard-boiled egg, cut into 
thin rings. 

FISH SALAD. 


Take a fresh white fish or trout, boil and chop it, but not too fine; put with 
the same quantity of chopped cabbage, celery or lettuce; season the same as 
- chicken salad. Garnish with the tender leaves of the heart of lettuce. | 


OYSTER SALAD. 


Drain the liquor from a quart of fresh oysters. Put them in hot vinegar 
? Uablich to cover them placed over the fire; let them remain until plump, but not 
cooked; then drop them immediately in cold water, drain off, and mix with 
them two pickled cucumbers cut fine, also a quart of celery cut in dice pieces, 
some seasoning of salt and pepper. Mix all well together, tossing up with a 
silver fork. Pour over the whole a ‘‘ Mayonnaise dressing.’ Garnish with 
celery tips and slices of hard-boiled eggs arranged tastefully. — 


DUTCH SALAD. 


Wash, split and bone a dozen anchovies, and roll each one up; wash, sult 
and bone one herring, and cut it up into small pieces; cut up into dice an equal 
quantity of Bologna or Lyons sausage, or of smoked ham and sausages; also, 
an equal quantity of the breast of cold roast fowl, or veal; add likewise, always 
in the same quantity, and cut into dice, beet-roots, pickled cucumbers, cold boiled 
potatoes cut in larger dice, and in quantity according to taste, but at least thrice 
as much potato as anything else; add a tablespoonful of capers, the yolks and — 
whites of some hard-boiled eggs, minced separately, and a dozen stoned olives; 
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mix all the ingredients well together, reserving the olives and anchovies to orna- 


ment the top of the bowl; beat up together oil and Tarragon vinegar with white 
pepper and French mustard to taste; pour this over the salad and serve. 


HAM SALAD. 


Take cold boiled ham, fat and lean together, chop it until it is thoroughly 
mixed, and the pieces are about the size of peas; then add to this an equal quan- 
tity of celery cut fine; if celery is out of season, lettuce may be substituted. 
Line a dish thickly with lettuce-leaves and fill with the chopped ham and celery. 
Make a dressing the same as for cold slaw and turn over the whole. Very 

fine. 


CRAB SALAD. 


Boil three dozen hard-shell crabs twenty-five minutes; drain and let them 
cool gradually; remove the upper shell and the tail, break the remainder apart - 
and pick out the meat carefully. The large claws should not be forgotten, for 
they contain a dainty morsel, and the creamy fat attached to the upper shell 
should not be overlooked. Line a salad-bow] with the small white leaves of two 
heads of lettuce, add the crab meat, pour over it a Mayonnaise garnish with 
crab claws, hard-boiled eggs, and little mounds of cress-leaves, which may be 
mixed with the salad when served. 


COLD SLAW. 

Select the finest head of bleached cabbage—that is to say, one of the finest 
and most compact of the more delicate varieties; cut up enough into shreds to. 
fill a large vegetable-dish or salad-bowl—that to be regulated by the size of the 
cabbage and the quantity required; shave very fine, and after that chop up, the 
_ more thoroughly the better. Put this into a dish in which it is to be served, 
after seasoning it well with salt and pepper. Turn over it a dressing made as 
for cold slaw; mix it well, and garnish with slices of hard-boiled eggs. 


PLAIN COLD SLAW. 

Slice cabbage very fine; season with salt, pepper and a little sugar; pour 
over vinegar and mix thoroughly. It is nice served in the centre of a platter 
with fried oysters around it. 

HOT SLAW. 

Cut the cabbage as for cold slaw; put it into a stew-pan, and set it on the top 
of the stove for half an hour, or till hot all through; do not let it boil. Then 
make a dressing the same as for cold slaw, and, while hot, pour it over the hot 
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: cabbage. Stir it until well mixed and the cabbage looks eoddled, ia imme- ! 
diately. f bien t: 


TOMATO SALAD. 


Peel and slice twelve good, sound, fresh tomatoes; the slices about a quarter 
of an inch thick. Set them on the ice or in a refrigerator while you make the > 
dressing. Make the same as ‘‘ Mayonnaise,’’ or you may use ‘‘ Cream dress- 
ing.’’ Take one head of the broad-leaved variety of lettuce, wash, and arrange — 
them neatly around the sides of a salad bowl. Place the cold, sliced vomatoes 1 in 
the centre. Pour over the dressing and serve. 

ENDIVE. : 

This ought to be nicely blanched and crisp, and is the most wholesome of all 
salads. ‘Take two, cut away the root, remove the dark-green leaves, and pick 
off all the rest; wash and drain well, add a few chives. Dress with Mayonnaise 
dressing. | 

Endive is extensively cultivated for the adulteration of coffee; is also a fine 
relish, and has broad leaves. Endive is ‘of the same nature as chiccory, the 
leaves being curly. | 


~-CELERY SALAD. 


Prepare the dressing the same as for tomato salad; cut the celery into bits 
half an inch long, and season. Serve at once before the vinegar injures the 
crispness of the vegetable. 


LETTUCE SALAD. 


‘Take the yolks of three hard-boiled eges, and salt and mustard to taste; 
mash it fine; make a paste by adding a dessertspoonful of olive oil or melted 
butter (use butter always when it is difficult to get fresh oil); mix thoroughly, 
and then dilute by adding gradually a teacupful of vinegar, and pour over the 
lettuce. Garnish by slicing another egg and laying over the lettuce. This is 
sufficient for a moderate-sized dish of lettuce. a . 


POTATO SALAD, HOT. 


Pare six or eight large potatoes, and: boil till done, and slice thin while hot; 
peel and cut up three large onions, into small bits and mix with the potatoes; 
cut up some breakfast bacon into small bits, sufficient to fill a teacup; and fry it 
a light brown; remove the meat, and into the grease stir three tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, making a sour gravy, which with the bacon ts over the potato and 
onion; mix lightly. To be eaten when hot. 
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‘POTATO SALAD, COLD. 


Chop cold ibid potatoes fine, with enough raw onions to” season nicely; i 
_ make a dressing as for lettuce salad, and pour over it. 


BEAN SALAD. 


String young beans; break into half-inch pieces or leave whole; wash and 
cook soft in salt water; drain well; add finely chopped onions, pepper, salt and | 
vinegar; when cool, add olive oil or melted butter. | 


{ 


TO DRESS CUCUMBERS RAW. 


They should be as fresh from the vine as possible, few vegetables being more — 
unwholesome when long gathered. As soon as they are brought in, lay them in © 
cold water. Just before they are to go to table take them out, pare them and 
slice them into a pan of fresh cold water. When they are all sliced, transfer 
them to a deep dish; season them with a little salt and black pepper, and pour 
over them some of the best vinegar. You may mix with them a small quantity 
of sliced onions, not to be ee but to communicate a slight flavor of onion to 
the vinegar. 


a se 


CELERY: UNDRESSED. 


Celery is sometimes sent tothe table without dressing. Scrape the outside 
stalks, and cut off the green tops and the roots; lay it in cold water until near 
the time to serve, then change the water, in which let it stand three or four 
minutes; split the stalks in three, with a sharp knife, being careful not to break 
them, and serve in goblet-shaped salad glasses. 

To crisp celery, let it lie in ice-water two hours before serving; to fringe the 
stalks, stick several coarse needles into a cork, and draw the stalk half way from 
the top through the needles several times and lay in the refrigerator to curl and 
crisp. | 
RADISHES. 


All the varieties are generally served in the same manner, by scraping and 
placing on the table in glasses containing some cold water to keep them fresh 
looking. 


Pa 


PEPPERGRASS AND CRESS. 


These are used mostly as an appetizer, served simply with salt. Cresses are 
| occasionally used in making salad. 











-HORSE-RADISH. 


Horse-radish is an agreeable relish, and has a particularly fresh taste in the - 
spring; is scraped fine or grated, and set on the table in a small covered cup; 
much that is bottled and sold as horse-radish is adulterated with grated turnip. | 


\ 


LETTUCE, 


_ Wash each leaf separately, breaking them from the head; crisp in ice-water 
and serve the leaves whole, to be prepared at table, providing hard-boiled eggs 
cut in halves or slices, oil and other ingredients, to be mixed at table to individual 
taste. 


— Catsups. 


TOMATO CATSUP. No. I. 

Put into two quarts of tomato-pulp (or two cans of canned tomatoes) one 
onion, cut fine, two tablespoonfuls of salt and three tablespoonfuls of brown — 
sugar. Boil until quite thick; then take from the fire and strain it through a 
sieve, working it until it is all through but the seeds. Put it back on the stove, 
and add two tablespoonfuls of mustard, one of allspice, one of black pepper, and 
one of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of ground cloves, half a teaspoonful of - 
cayenne pepper, one grated nutmeg, one pint of good vinegar; boil it until it 
will just run from the mouth of a bottle. It should he watched, stirred often, 
that it does not burn. If sealed tight while hot, in large-mouthed bottles it will 
_ keep good for years. | Cas | 
TOMATO CATSUP. No. 2. 


Cook one gallon of choice ripe tomatoes; strain them, and cook again until 
they become quite thick. About fifteen minutes before taking up put into them 
-a small level teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, one tablespoonful of mustard seed, 
half a tablespoonful of whole cloves, one tablespoonful of whole allspice, tied all 
in a thin muslin bag. At the same time, add one heaping tablespoonful o: 
_ sugar, and one teacupful of best vinegar, and salt to suit the taste. Seal up air- 
tight, either in bottles or jugs. This is a valuable Southern recipe. 


GREEN TOMATO CATSUP. 


One peck of green tomatoes, and two large onions, sliced. Place them in a 
layers, sprinkling salt between; let them stand twenty-four hours and then | Bee 
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8 ann on Add a quarter a a pound a mustard bped | one ounce allspice, Sho. 
ounce cloves, one ounce ground mustard, ohe ounce ground gin yer, two table- 
spoonfuls black pepper, two teaspoonfuls celery seed, a quarter of a pound of 
brown sugar. Put all in preserving-pan, cover with vinegar, and boil two 


_ hours; then strain through a sieve and bottle for use. 


/ WALNUT CATSUP. 


One Huhidrod walnuts, six ounces of shalots, one fend of garlic, half a pound 


of salt, two quarts of vinegar, two ounces of anchovies, two ounces of pepper, a _ 


quarter of an ounce of mace, half an ounce of cloves; beat in a large mortar 
a hundred green walnuts until they are thoroughly broken; then put them into 
a jar with six ounces of shalots cut into pieces, a head of garlic, two quarts of 
vinegar and the half pound of salt; let. them stand for a fortnight, stirring a ( 
them twiceaday. Strain off the liquor, put into a stew-pan with the anchovies, — | 
whole pepper, half an ounce of cloves and a quarter of an ounce of mace; boil it 
half an hour, skimming it well. Strain it off, and when cold, pour it clear from 
any sediment into small bottles, cork it down closely and store it in a dry place. 
The sediment can be used for flavoring sauces. | 


- 


OYSTER CATSUP. 


One pint of oyster meats, one teacupful of sherry, a tablespoonful of salt, a 
teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, the same of powdered mace, a gill of cider 
- vinegar. : ; 

Procure the Pete very fresh, and open sufficient to fill a pint measure; 
save. the liquor, and scald the oysters in it with the sherry; strain the oysters, 
and chop them fine with the salt, cayenne and mace, until reduced to a pulp : 


then add it to the liquor in which they were scalded; boil it again five minutes, 


and skim well; rub the whole through a sieve, and when cold, bottle and cork — 


cael The corks should be sealed. 


mr) MUSHROOM CATSUP. 


Use the larger kind, known as umbrellas or “‘flaps.’? They must be very 
fresh and not gathered in very wet weather, or the catsup will be less apt to 
keep. Wash and cut them in two to four pieces, and place them in a wide, 
flat jar or crock in layers, sprinkling each layer with salt, and let them stand for 
twenty-four hours; take them out and press out the juice, when bottle and 
cork; put the mushrooms back again, and in another twenty-four hours press 
them again; bottle and cork; repeat this for the third time, ‘and then mix 


~DP | 
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a together all hie! juice extracted; add. 10 it pepper, ee one or more , cloves | 
- aceording to quantity, pounded together; boil the whole, and skim as long as 


any scum rises; bottle when cool; put in each bottle two cloves and a pepper 4 
i corn. Cork and seal, put in a dry place, and us will keep for years. 


: GOOSEBERRY CATSUP. 
Ten pounds of fruit gathered just before ripening, five pounds of sugar, one 
quart of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls each of ground black pepper, allspice, and 
cinnamon. Boil the fruit in vinegar until reduced to a pulp, then add sugar and 
the other seasoning. Seal it hot. ; 
Grape catsup is made in the same manner. 


CUCUMBER CATSUP. 


Take cucumbers suitable for the table; peel and grate them, salt a little, and 
put in a bag to drain over night; in the morning season to taste with salt, pepper 
and vinegar, put in small jars and seal tight for fall or winter use. 


CURRANT CATSUP. 


Four pounds of currants, two pounds of sugar, one pint, of vinegar, one tea- 
spoonful of cloves, a tablespoonful of cinnamon, pepper and allspice. Boil in a 
porcelain sauce-pan until thoroughly cooked. Strain through a sieve, all but 
“the skins; boil down until just thick enough to run freely from the mouth of a 
: | bottle ae cold. Cork and set aside. 


APPLE CATSUP. 


- Peel and quarter a dozen sound, tart apples; stew them until soft, in as little 
water as possible, then pass them through a sieve. To a quart of the sifted 
; apple, add a teacupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of pepper, one of cloves, one of 
- mustard, two of cinnamon, and two medium-sized onions, chopped very fine. 
Stir all together, adding a tablespoonful of salt and a pint of vinegar. Place 
over the fire and boil one hour, and bottle while hot; seal very tight. It should 
_be about as thick as tomato catsup, so that it will Jat run from the bottle. ~ 


CELERY VINEGAR. 


A quart of fresh celery, chopped fine, or a quarter of a pound of celery seed; 
one quart of best vinegar; one tablespoonful of salt, and one of white sugar. 
Put the celery or seed into a jar, heat the vinegar, sugar and salt; pour it boiling 
hot over the celery, let it cool, cover it tightly and set away. In two weeks 
strain and bottle. 








SPICED VINEGAR. 


Take one quart of cider vinegar, put into it half an ounce of celery seed, one- 


third of an ounce of dried mint, one-third of an ounce of dried parsley, one 
garlic, three small onions, three whole cloves, a teaspoonful of whole pepper- 
corns, a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, salt to taste, and a tablespoonful of 
sugar; adda tablespoonful of good brandy. Put all into a jar, and cover it well; 


het it stand for three weeks, then strain and bottle it well. Useful for flavoring | yy 


att 
} 


salad and other dishes. — . a 


Pickles. 


Pickles should never be put into vessels of brass, copper or tin, as the action 
of the acid on such metals often results in poisoning the pickles. Porcelain or 
granite-ware is the best for such purposes. | 


Vinegar that is used for pickling should be the best eee or white-wine, and 


should never be boiled more than five or six minutes, ag it reduces its strength. 
In putting away pickles, use stone or glass jars; the glazing on common earthen- 


te 
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ware is rendered injurious by the action of the vinegar. When the jaris nearly _ y 


filled with the pickles, the vinegar should completely cover them, and if there i 
is any appearance of their not doing well, turn off the vinegar, cover with fresh ee , 
vinegar, and spices. Alum in small quantities is useful in making them firm 


and crisp. In using ground spices, tie them up in muslin bags. 


To green pickles, put green grape-vine leaves or green cabbage leaves 


between them when heating. Another way is to heat them in strong ginger 
tea. Pickles should be kept closely covered, put into glass jars and peatee. 


tightly. 
‘“Turmeric”’ is India saffron, and is used very much in pickling asa coloring. 
A piece of horse-radish put into a jar of pickles will keep the vinegar from 
losing its strength, and the pickles will keep sound much longer, especially 
tomato pickles. 


CUCUMBER PICKLES. 
Select the medium, small-sized cucumbers. For one bushel make a brine that 


will bear up an egg; heat it boiling hot and pour it over the cucumbers; let them > 


stand twenty-four hours, then wipe them dry; heat some vinegar boiling hot, 
and pour over them, standing again twenty- four hours. Now change the vine- 
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, gar, putting < on fresh vinegar, adding one quart of brown sugar, a pint of white My : 
: mustard seed, a small handful of whole cloves, the same of cinnamon sticks, a 
piece of alum the size of an egg, half a cup of ne seed; heat it all boiling hot | 
and pour over the cucumbers. | 


SLICED CUCUMBER PICKLE. 


Take one gallon of medium-sized cucumbers, put them into a jar or pail. 
Put into enough bozléng water to cover them a small handful of salt, turn it over | 
them and cover closely; repeat this three mornings, and the fourth morning 
scald enough cider vinegar to cover them, putting into it a piece of alum as 
large as a walnut, a teacup of horse-radish root cut up fine; then tie up in a small 
muslin bag, one teaspoonful of mustard, one of ground cloves, and one of cinna- 
mon. Slice up the cucumbers half of an inch thick, place them in glass jars 
and pour the scalding vinegar over them. Seal tight and they will keep good a 


year or more. 
—Mrs. Lypra C. Wrieut, South Vernon, Vermont. 


CUCUMBER PICKLES. (For Winter Tae: 


A good way to put down cucumbers, a few at a time: 

_ When gathered from the vines, wash, and put in a firkin or half barrel 
layers of cucumbers and rock-salt alternately, enough salt to make sufficient — 
brine to cover them, no water; cover with a cloth; keep them under the brine 
with a heavy board; take off the cloth, and rinse it every time you put in fresh 
‘cucumbers, as a scum will rise and settle upon it. Use plenty of salt and it will 
keep a year. To prepare pickles for use, soak in hot water, and keep in a warm 
place until they are fresh enough, then pour spiced vinegar over them and let 
them stand over night, then pour that off and put on fresh. | 


GREEN TOMATO PICKLES. (Sweet.) 


One peck of green tomatoes, sliced the day before you are ready for pickling, 
sprinkling them through and through with salt, not too heavily; in the morning 
drain off the liquor that will drain from them. Have a dozen good-sized onions 
rather coarsely sliced; take a suitable kettle and put in a layer of the sliced 
tomatoes, then of onions, and between each layer sprinkle the following spices: 
Six red peppers chopped coarsely, one cup of sugar, one tablespoonful of ground. 

; allspice, one tablespoonful of ground cinnamon, a teaspoonful of cloves, one 
e tablespoonful of mustard. Turn over three pints of good vinegar, or enough to 
~ completely cover them; boil until tender. This is a choice recipe. 
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tt ie flavor er onions is objectionable the pickle i is Ane as good without 

them. | 
GREEN TOMATO PICKLES. (Sour) 

Wash) and slice, without peeling, one peck of sound green tomatoes, put 
them into a jar in layers with a slight sprinkling of salt between. This may be 
done over night; in the morning drain off the liquor that has accumulated. 
Have two dozen medium-sized onions peeled and sliced, also six red peppers — 
chopped fine. Make some spiced vinegar by boiling for half an hour a quart of 


cider vinegar with whole spices in it. Now take a porcelain kettle and placein it — 


some of the sliced tomatoes, then some of the sliced onions; shake in some black © ) 


pepper and some of the chopped red peppers; pour over some of the spiced vine- 


gar; then repeat with the tomatoes, onions, etc., until the kettle is full; cover 


with cold, pure, cider vinegar, and cook until tender, but not too soft. Turn into | ‘ hy 


a jar well-covered, and set in a cool place. 


PICKLED MUSHROOMS. 


Sufficient vinegar to cover the mushrooms; to each quart of mushrooms two 
blades pounded mace, one ounce ground pepper, salt to taste. Choose some nice 
young button-mushrooms for pickling, and rub off the skin with a piece of 
flannel and salt, and cut off the stalks; if very large, take out the red inside, 
and reject the black ones, as they are too old. Put them in a stew-pan, sprinkle | 
salt over them, with pounded mace and pepper in the above proportion; shake 
them well over a clear fire until the liquor flows, and keep them there until it is 
all dried up again; then add as much vinegar as will cover them; just let it — 
simmer for one minute, and store it away in stone jars for use. When cold, tie — 


down with bladder, and keep in a dry place; they will remain good foralength | 


of time, and are generally considered excellent for flavoring stews and other — 
dishes. | 
PICKLED CABBAGE. (Purple.) 

Cut a sound ‘cabbage into quarters, spread it on a large flat platter or dish 
and sprinkle thickly with salt; set it in a cool place for twenty-four hours; then — 
drain off the brine, wipe it dry and lay it in the sun two hours, and cover with | 
cold vinegar for twelve hours. Prepare a pickle by seasoning enough vinegar 


_to cover the cabbage with equal quantities of mace, allspice, cinnamon and black 
- pepper, a cup of sugar to every gallon of vinegar, and a teaspoonful of celery 


seed to every pint. Pack the cabbage in a stone jar; boil the vinegar and spices 
five minutes and pour on hot. Cover and set away in a cool, dry place. It will be 
good ina month, A few slices of beet-root improves the color. 








PICKLED WHITE CABBAGE. 


This recipe recommends itself as of a delightful flavor, yet Gaui made, and 
a convenient substitute for the old-fashioned, tedious method of pickling the 
same vegetable. Take a peck of quartered cabbage, put a layer of cabbage and 
one of salt, let it remain over night; in the morning squeeze them and put them 
en the fire, with four chopped onions covered with vinegar; boil for half an 
hour, then add one ounce of turmeric, one gill of black pepper, one gill of celery 
seed, a few cloves, one tablespoonful of allspice, a few pieces of ginger, half an 
ounce of mace, and two pounds of brown sugar. Let it boil half an hour longer, 
and when cold it is fit for use. Four tablespoonfuls of made mustard should be 
added with the other ingredients. 


PICKLED CAULIFLOWER. 


Break the heads into small pieces, and boil ten or fifteen minutes in salt and 
- avater; remove from the water and drain carefully. When cold, place in a jar, 
_ and pour over it hot vinegar, in which has been scalded a liberal supply of whole 


cloves, pepper, allspice and white mustard. Tie the spices in a bag, and, on 


removing the vinegar from the fire, stir into each quart of it two teaspoonfuls. 
of Fyench mustard, and half a cup of white sugar. Cover tightly and be sure 
to have the vinegar cover the pickle. | | | 


PICKLED GREEN PEPPERS. 


Take two dozen large, green, bell peppers, extract the seeds by cutting a slit 
in the side (so as to leave them whole). Make a strong brine and pour over 
them; let them stand twenty-four hours. Take them out of the brine, and soak 
them in water for a day and a night; now turn off this water and scald some 
vinegar, in which put a small piece of alum,.and pour over them, letting them 
stand three days. Prepare a stuffing of two hard heads of white cabbage, 
chopped fine, seasoned. slightly with salt and a cup of white mustard seed; mix 
it well and stuff the peppers hard and full; stitch up, place them in a stone jar, 
and pour over spiced vinegar scalding hot. Cover tightly. 


GREEN PEPPER MANGOES. 


Select firm, sound, green peppers, and add a few red ones, as they are orna- 
mental and look well upon the table. With a sharp knife remove the top, take 
out the seed, soak over night in salt water, then fill with chopped cabbage and 


green tomatoes, seasoned with salt, mustard seed and ground cloves. Sewon 
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the lone Boil eoear Bariecne to cover them, with a cup of brown sugar, and 
pour over the mangoes. Do this three mornings, then jeal. 


CHOWCHOW. (Superior English ess 

This excellent pickle is seldom made at home, as we can get the imported 
article so much better than it can be made from the usual recipes. This we 
vouch for as being as near the genuine article ag can be made: One quart of 
young, tiny cucumbers, not over two inches long, two quarts of very small white 
onions, two quarts of tender string beans, each one cut in halves, three quarts of 
green tomatoes, sliced and chopped very coarsely, two fresh heads of cauliflower, | 
cut into small pieces, or two heads of white, hard cabbage. 

After preparing these articles, put them in a stone jar, mix them together, 
sprinkling salt between them sparingly. Let them stand twenty-four hours, © 
then drain off ail the brine that has accumulated. Now put these vegetables in 
a preserving kettle over the fire, sprinkling through them an ounce of turmeric 
for coloring, six red peppers, chopped coarsely, four tablespoonfuls of mustard 
seed, two of celery seed, two of whole allspice, two of whole cloves, a coffee cup 
of sugar, and two-thirds of a teacup of best ground mixed mustard. Pour on 
enough of the best cider vinegar to cover the whole well; cover tightly and 
simmer all well until it is cooked all through and seems tender, watching and 
stirring it often. Put in bottles or glass jars.. It grows better as it grows 
older, aaah if sealed oe hot. 


| PICKLED ONIONS. 

Peel small onions until they are white. Scald them in salt and water until 
tender, then take them up, put them into wide-mouthed bottles, and pour over 
them hot spiced vinegar; when cold, cork them close. Keep in a dry, dark 
place. A tablespoonful of sweet oil may be put in the bottles before the cork, 
The best sort of onions for pickling are the small white buttons. 


PICKLED MANGOES. 


Let the mangoes, or young musk-melons, lie in salt water strong enough to 
bear an egg, for two weeks; then soak them in pure water for two days, chang- 
ing the water two or three times; then remove the seeds and put the mangoes 
in a kettle, first a layer of grape leaves, then mangoes, and so on until all are in, 
covering the top with leaves; add a lump of alum the size of a hickory nut; 
pour vinegar over them and boil them ten or fifteen minutes; remove the leaves 
and let the pickles stand in this vinegar for a week; then stuff them with the fol- 
lowing mixture: One pound of ginger soaked in brine for a day or two, and cut 


} 
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ne in slices, one ounce of black pepper, one of mace, one of epee one of turmeric, ) 

half a pound of garlic, soaked for a day or two in brine, and then dried; one 

_ pint grated horse-radish, one of black mustard seed and one of white mustard 
seed; bruise all the spices and mix with a teacup of pure olive oil; to each 
mango add one teaspoonful of brown sugar; cut one solid head of cabbage fine; 
add one pint of small onions, a few small cucumbers and green tomatoes; lay 
them in brine a day and a night, then drain them well and add the imperfect 
mangoes chopped fine and the spices; mix thoroughly, stuff the mangoes and tie 
them; put them in a stone jar and pour over them the best cider vinegar; set 
them in a bright, dry place until they are canned. In a month add three 
pounds of brown sugar; if this is not sufficient, add more until agreeable to 
taste. This is for four dozen mangoes. 


PICKLE OF RIPE CUCUMBERS. | 

This is a French recipe, and is the most excellent of all the high-flavored 
condiments; it is made by sun-drying thirty old, full-grown cucumbers, which 
have first been pared and gplit, had the seeds taken out, been salted, and let 
stand twenty-four hours. The sun should be permitted to dry, not simply drain 
them. When they are moderately dry, wash them with vinegar, and place 
them in layers in a jar, alternating them with a layer of horse-radish, mustard 
seed, garlic, and onions, for each layer of cucumbers. Soil in one quart of vine- 
gar, one ounce of race-ginger, half an ounce of allspice, and the same of turmeric; 
when cool pour this over the cucumbers, tie up tightly, and set away. This pickle 
requires several months to mature it, but is delicious when old, keeps admira- 
bly, and only a ue is needed as a relish. 


PICKLED OYSTERS. 


One gallon of oysters; wash them well in their own liquor; carefully clear 
away the particles of shell, then put them into a kettle, strain the liquor over 
them, add salt to your taste, let them just come to the boiling point, or until the 
edges curl up; then skim them out and lay in a dish to cool; put a sprig of mace 
and a little cold ‘pepper; and allow the liquor to boil some time, skimming it h 
now and then so long as any scum rises. Pour it into a pan and let it cool. 
When perfectly cool, add a half pint of strong vinegar, Dae the oysters in a jar 
and pour the liquor over them. 


RIPE CUCUMBER PICKLES. (Sweet.) 


Pare and seed ripe cucumbers. Slice each cucumber lengthwise into four 
pieces, or cut it into fancy shapes as preferred. Let them stand twenty-four Ph 
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3 ie covered an cold vinegar. Dean them; then put them into fresh» vine- 
gar, with two pounds of sugar and one ounce of cassia buds to one quart of 
vinegar, and a tablespoonful of salt. Boil all together twenty minutes. Cover 
them closely in a jar. — | ri 


PICCALILI: 


One peck of green tomatoes; eight large onions, chopped fine, with one cup 
of salt well stirred in. Let it stand over night; in the morning drain off all the 
liquor. Now take two quarts of water and one of vinegar, boil all together — 
twenty minutes. Drain all through a sieve or colander. Put it back into the 
kettle again; turn over it two quarts of vinegar, one pound of sugar, half a 
pound of white mustard seed, two tablespoonfuls of ground pepper, two of cin- 
namon, one of cloves, two of ginger, one of allspice, and half a teaspoonful of 
cayenne pepper. Boil all together fifteen minutes, or until tender. Stir it often 
to prevent scorching. Seal in glass jars. 


A most delicious accompaniment for any kind of meat or fish. 
—Mrs. St. Johns. 


PICKLED EGGS. 


} Pickled eggs are very easily prepared and most excellent as an accompani- 
ment for cold meats. Boil quite hard three dozen egos, drop in cold water and 
remove the shells, and pack them when entirely cold in a wide-mouthed jar, 
large enough to let them in or out without breaking. Take as much vinegar ag 
you think will cover them entirely, and boil in it white pepper, allspice, a little 
- root-ginger; pack them in stone or wide-mouthed glass jars, occasionally putting 
in a tablespoonful of white and black mustard seed mixed, a small piece of race 
ginger, garlic, if liked, horse-radish ungrated, whole cloves, and a very little 
allspice. Slice two or three green: peppers, and add in very small quantities. 
They will be fit for use in eight or ten days. | 


AN ORNAMENTAL PICKLE. 


Boil fresh eggs half an hour, then put them in cold water. Boil red beets 
until tender, peel and cut in dice form, and cover with vinegar, spiced; shell the 
eggs and drop into the pickle jar. 


EAST INDIA PICKLE. 


Lay in strong brine for two weeks, or until convenient to use them, small 
cucumbers, very small common white onions, snap beans, gherkins, hard white 
_ cabbage quartered, plums, peaches, pears, lemons, green tomatoes and anything 
else you may wish. When ready, take them out of the brine and simmer in 








pure water Bie tender enough to stick a ‘aa oon still 6 salt, “oe i 
in clear water; drain thoroughly and lay them in vinegar in which 1 is dissolved 
cne ounce of turmeric to the gallon. For five gallons of pickle, take two ounces i 


of mace, two of cloves, two of cinnamon, two of allspice, two of celery seed, a 
quarter of a pound of white race ginger, cracked fine, half a pound of white 
mustard seed, half a pint of small red peppers, quarter of a pound of grated 
horse-radish, half a pint of flour mustard, two ounces of turmeric, half a pint of 

garlic, if you like; soak in two gallons of cider vinegar for two weeks, stirring 
daily. After the pikes have lain in the turmeric vinegar for a week, take them 
out and put in jars or casks, one layer of pickle and one of spice out of the vine- 
gar, till all is used. If the turmeric vinegar is still good and strong, add it and 
the spiced vinegar. If the turmeric vinegar be much diluted, do not use it, but 
add enough fresh to the spiced to cover the pickles; put it on the fire witha 
pound of brown sugar to each gallon; when boiling, pour over the pickle. ene 
this two or three times as your taste may direct. set . 


MIXED PICKLES. 


Scald in salt water until tender, cauliflower heads, small onions, peppers, 
cucumbers cut in dice, nasturtiums and green beans; then drain until dry, and 
pack into wide-mouthed bottles. Boil in each pint of cider vinegar one table- 
spoonful of sugar, half a teaspoonful. of salt and two tablespoonfuls of mustard; 
pour over the pickle and seal carefully. Other spices may be added if liked. 


| BLUE-BERRY PICKLES. 
For blue-berry pickles, old jars which have lost their covers, or whose edges 
have been broken so that the covers will not fit tightly, serve an excellent pur- 
pose, as these pickles must not be kept air-tight. : 


Pick over your berries, using only sound ones; fill your jars or wide-mouthed —_ 


bottles to within an inch of the top, then pour in molasses enough to settle | 


down into all the spaces; this cannot be done in a moment, as molasses does not 


run very freely. Only lazy people will feel obliged to stand by and watch its 
progress. As it settles, pour in more until the berries are covered. Then tie 
over the top a piece of cotton cloth to keep the flies and other insects out, and set 


away in the preserve closet. Cheap molasses is good enough, and your pickles 


will soon be ‘‘sharp.” Wild grapes may be pickled in the same manner. 


PICKLED BUTTERNUTS AND WALNUTS. 


These nuts are in the best state for pickling when the outside shell can ne ly 
penetrated by the head of a pin. Scald them, and rub off the outside skin, put a 
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at them j in a Pou ie rane six ee eee the ay every cue day, keep- 
ing them closely covered from the air. Then drain and wipe them, (piercing 
each nut through in several places with a large needle,) and prepare the pickle 
as follows:—For a hundred large nuts, take of black pepper and ginger root each 
an ounce; and of cloves, mace and nutmeg each 2 half ounce. Pound all the 
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spices to powder, and mix them well together, adding two large spoonfuls of 


mustard seed. Put the nuts into jars, (having first stuck each of them through 
in several places with a large needle,) strewing the powdered seasoning between 


every layer of nuts. Boil for five minutes a gallon of the very best cider vine-— 


gar, and pour it boiling hot upon the nuts. Secure the jars closely with corks. 
You may begin to eat the nuts in a fortnight. 


WATERMELON PICKLE. 


Ten pounds of watermelon rind boiled in pure water until tender; drain (he | 


water off, and make a syrup of two pounds of white sugar, one quart of vinegar, 


half an ounce of cloves, one ounce of cinnamon. The syrup to be poured — over 


the rind boiling hot three days in succession. 


SWEET PICKLE FOR FRUIT. 


Most of the recipes for making a sweet pickle for fruit, such as cling-stone 
peaches, damsons, plums, cherries, apricots, etc., are so similar, that we give that 
which is the most successfully used. ) : 

To every quart of fruit, allow a cup of white sugar and a large pint of good 
cider vinegar, adding half an ounce of stick cinnamon, one tablespoonful of 
whole cloves, the same of whole allspice. Let it come to a boil, and pour it hot. 
over the fruit; repeat this two or three days in succession; then seal hot in glass 
jars if you wish to keep it for a long time 

The fruzt, not the liquor. is to be eaten; and used the same as any pickle. 


Some confound this with “Spiced Fruit,” which is not treated the same, one 


being a pickle, the other a spiced preserve boiled down thick. | 
Damsons and plums should be pricked with a needle, and peaches washed 
with a weak lye, and then rubbed with a coarse cloth to remove the fur. 


PEAR PICKLE. 


- Select small, sound ones, remove the blossom end, stick them with a fork, 
allow to each quart of pears one pint of cider vinegar and one cup of sugar, put 
in a teaspoonful allspice, cinnamon and cloves to boil with the vinegar; then 
add the pears and boil, and seal in Jars. 
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SPICED CURRANTS. 
Seven pounds of fruit, four pounds of sugar, one pint of good cider vinegar, — 
one tablespoonful of ground cinnamon, one teaspoonful of cloves. Put into a 
kettle and boil until the fruit is soft; then skim out the fruit, putting it on dishes 
until the syrup is boiled down thick. Turn the fruit back into the syrup again, 
so as to heat it all through; then seal it hot in glass jars, and set it in a cool, dark 
place. | : : | | 
Any tart fruit may be put up in this way, and is considered a very good 
embellishment for cold meats. | 


~ 


SPICED PLUMS. 


Seven pounds of plums, one pint of c¢der vinegar, four pounds of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of broken cinnamon bark, half as much of whole cloves and the 
same of broken nutmeg; place these in a muslin bag and simmer them in a little 
vinegar and water for half an hour; then add it all to the vinegar and sugar, and 
bring to a boil; add the plums, and boil carefully until they are cooked tender. 
Before cooking the plums they should be pierced with a darning needle several 
times; this will prevent the skins bursting while cooking. | 


SPICED GRAPES. 


_ Take the pulp from the grapes, preserving the skins. Boil the pulp and rub 
through a colander to get out the seeds; then add the skins to the strained pulp 
and boil with the sugar, vinegar and spices. To every seven pounds of grapes 
use four and one-half pounds of sugar, one pint of good vinegar. Spice quite 
highly with ground cloves and allspice, with a little cinnamon. 


PICKLED CHERRIES. 


_ Select sound, large cherries, as large as you can get them; to every quart of 
cherries allow a large cupful of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a dozen 
whole cloves, and half a dozen blades of mace; put the vinegar and sugar on to 
heat with the spices; boil five minutes, turn out into a covered stoneware vessel; 
cover and let it get perfectly cold; pack the cherries into Jars, and pour the vine- 
gar over them when cold; cork tightly and set away; they are fit for use almost 
immediately. 
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Vegetables of all kinds should be thoroughly picked over, throwing out all 


‘decayed or unripe parts, then well washed in several waters. Most vegetables, 


when peeled, are better when laid in cold water a short time before cooking. 
When partly cooked a little salt should be thrown into the water in which they 


are boiled, and they should cook steadily after they are put on, not allowed to 
stop boiling or simmering until they are thoroughly done. Every sort of 


culinary vegetable is much better when freshly gathered and cooked as soon as 
possible, and, when done, thoroughly drained, and served immediately while hot. 

Onions, cabbage, carrots and turnips should be cooked in a great deal of 
water, boiled only long enough to sufficiently cook them, and immediately 
drained. Longer boiling makes them insipid in taste, and with too little water 
they turn a dark color. | 

Potatoes rank first in ECU Pes in the vegetable line, and consequently 
should be properly served. It requires some little intelligence to cook even so 


-gimple and common a dish as boiled potatoes.. In the first place, all defective or 
green ones should be cast out; a bad one will flavor a whole dish. If they are 
not uniform in size, they should be made so by cutting after they are peeled. 
The best part of a potato, or the most nutritious, is next to the skin, therefore 
they should. be pared very thinly, if at all; then, if old, the cores should be cut 


out, thrown into cold water salted a little, and boiled until soft enough for a fork 


to pierce through easily; drain immediately, and replace the kettle on the fire 


with the cover partly removed, until they are completely dried. New potatoes 
should be put into boiling water, and when partly done salted a little. They 
should be prepared just in time for cooking, by scraping off the thin Cute 
skin. They require about twenty minutes to boil. 


TO BOIL NEW POTATOES. A 


Do not have the potatoes dug long before they are dressed, as they are never 


good when they have been out of the ground some time. Well wash them, rub 


» 
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Ae off fhe skins with a cae cloth, and. put them in bodling water salted. Let. 


: - them boil until tender; try them with a fork, and when done pour the water 


: away from them; let them stand by the side of the fire with the lid of the 


- gauce-pan partially removed, and when the potatoes are thoroughly dry, put 


them in a hot vegetable dish, with a piece of butter the size of a walnut; pile the 
potatoes over this, and serve. If the potatoes are too old to have the skins rubbed 

off, boil them in their jackets; drain, peel and serve them as above, with a piece 
of butter placed in the midst of them. They require twenty to thirty minutes 
to cook. Serve them hot and plain, or with melted butter over them. 


MASHED POTATOES. 


Take the quantity needed, pare off the skins, and lay them in cold water half 
an hour; then put them into a sauce-pan, with a little salt; cover with water and 


boil them until done. Drain off the water and mash them fine with a potato- 


masher. Have ready a piece of butter the size of an egg, melted 1 in half a cup 
of boiling hot milk, and a good pinch of salt; mix it well with the mashed 
potatoes until they are a smooth paste, taking care that they are not too wet. 
Put them into a vegetable dish, heap them up and smooth over the top, put a 
small piece of butter on the top in the centre, and have dots of pepper here and 
there on the surface as large as a half dime. 

Some prefer using a heavy fork or wire-beater, instead bel a potato- masher, 
beating the potatoes quite light, and heaping them up in the dish without 
smoothing over the top. | 


BROWNED POTATOES. 


Mash them the same as the above, put them into a dish that they are to be 
_ served in, smooth over the top, and brush over with the yolk of an egg, or spread 
on a bountiful supply of butter and dust well with flour. Set in the oven to — 
brown; it will brown in fifteen minutes with a quick fire. : a 


MASHED POTATOES, (Warmed Over.) 


To two cupfuls of cold mashed potatoes, add a half cupful of milk, a pinch of 
salt, a tablespoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, and two eges beaten 
toa froth. Mix the whole until thoroughly light; then put into a pudding or 
: vegetable dish, spread a little butter over the top, and bake a golden brown. 
_ The quality depends upon very thoroughly beating the eggs before adding them, 
so that the potato will remain light and Poe after baking, similar to sponge- 


cake. 
5 
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POTATO PUFFS. 


Prepare the potatoes as directed for mashed potato. While hot, shape in 
balls about the size of an egg. Havea tin sheet well buttered, and place the 
~ balls on it. As soon as all are done, brush over with beaten egg. Brown in 
the oven. When done, slip a knife under them and slide them upon a hot 
platter. Garnish with parsley, and serve immediately. | 3 


POTATOES A LA CREME. 


Heat a cupful of milk; stir in a heaping tablespoonful of butter cut up in as 
much flour. Stir until smooth and thick; pepper and salt, and add two cupfuls | 
of cold boiled potatoes, sliced, and a little very finely chopped parsley. Shake 
over the fire until the potatoes are hot all through, and pour into a deep dish. © 


NEW POTATOES AND CREAM. 


Wash and rub new potatoes with a coarse cloth or scrubbing-brush; drop 
into boiling water and boil briskly until done, and no more; press a potato 
against the side of the kettle with a fork; if done, it will yield to a gentle 
pressure; in a sauce-pan have ready some butter and cream, hot, but not boil-~ 
ing, a little green parsley, pepper and salt; drain the potatoes, add the mixture, 
put over hot water for a minute or two, and serve. 


SARATOGA CHIPS. 


Peel good-sized potatoes, and slice them as evenly as possible. Drop them into 
ice-water; have a kettle of very hot lard, as for cakes; put a few at a time into a 
towel and shake, to dry the moisture out of them, and then drop them into the - 
boiling lard. Stir them occasionally, and when of a light brown take them out 
with a skimmer, and they will be crisp and not greasy. Sprinkle salt over them 
while hot. 


FRIED RAW POTATOES. 


Peel half a dozen medium-sized potatoes very evenly, cut them in slices as 
thin as an egg-shell, and be sure to cut them from the breadth, not the length, 
of the potato. Put a tablespoonful each of butter and sweet lard into the 
frying-pan, and as soon as it boils add the sliced potatoes, sprinkling over them 
salt and pepper to season them. Cover them with a tight-fitting lid, and let the 
steam partly cook them; then remove it, and let them fry a bright gold color, 


_ shaking and turning them carefully, so as to brown equally. Serve very hot. 
12 








Fried, cold, Heoked potatos ney hae fried a by the same recipe, , only slice them oN 
a little thicker. Neth oe Ce 
Remark.—Boiled or HbeATiOd patatues cone up or Ghd while they are i 
yet warm never fry so successfully as when cold. : | “ 
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SCALLOPED POTATOES, (Kentucky Style). 


Peel and slice raw potatoes thin, the same as for frying. Butter an earthen 
dish, put in a layer of potatoes, and season with salt, pepper, butter, a bit of | 
onion chopped fine, if liked; sprinkle a little flour. Now put another layer of 
potatoes and the seasoning. Continue in this way till the dish is filled. Just 

_ before putting into the oven, pour a mary of hot milk over. Bake three quarters 
of an hour. | Ee 
Cold boiled potatoes may be cooked'the same. It requires less time to bake 
them; they are delicious either way. If the onion is disliked, it can be omitted. 


STEAMED POTATOES. 


This mode of cooking potatoes is now much in vogue, particularly where. 
they are wanted on a large scale, it being so very convenient. Pare the potatoes, — 
throw them into cold water as they are peeled, then put them in a steamer. 
Place the steamer over a sauce-pan of boiling water, and steam the potatoes 
from twenty to forty minutes, according to the size and sort. When the fork 
i goes easily through them, they are done; then take them up, dish, and serve 
very quickly. 


POTATO SNOW. 


Choose some mealy potatoes that will boil exceedingly white; pare them, and | 
cook them well, but not so as to be watery; drain them, and mash and season 
them well. Put in the sauce- -pan in which they were dressed, so as to keep 
them as hot as possible; then press them through a wire sieve into the dish in 
which they are to be served; strew a little fine salt upon them previous to send- | 
- ing them to table. French cooks also add a small Sania of pounded loat 3 
sugar while they are being mashed. | 


d 


HASTY COOKED POTATOES. a 


Wash and peel some potatoes; cut them into slices of about a quarter of an — 
inch in thickness; throw them into boiling salted wae and, if of good quale | 
they will be done in about ten minutes. | 

Strain off the water, put the potatoes into a hot dish, chop them slightly, adduiwas 
pepper, salt, and a few small pieces of fresh butter, and serve without ic. of time. yea 
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FAVORITE WARMED POTATOES. 


The potatoes should be boiled whole with the skins on in He of water, well 
salted, and are much better for being boiled the day before needed. Care should 


be taken that they are not over cooked. Strip off the skins (not pare them with | 
a knife), and slice them nearly a quarter of an inch thick. Place them in a 
_ chopping-bowl and sprinkle over them sufficient salt and pepper to season them 


well; chop them all one way, then turn the chopping-bowl half way around, 
and chop across them, cutting them into little square pieces, the shape of dice. 


About twenty-five minutes before serving time, place on the stove a sauce-pan 


{or any suitable dish) containing a piece of butter the size of an egg; when it 
begins to melt and run over the bottom of the dish, put in a cup of rich sweet 
milk. When this boils up, put in the chopped potatoes; there should be about 
_a quart of them; stir them a little so that they become moistened through with 
the milk; then cover and place them on the back of the stove, or in a moderate 
oven, where they will heat through gradually. When heated through stir care- 
fully from the bottom with a spoon, and cover tightly again. Keep hot until 
ready to serve. Baked potatoes are very good warmed in this manner. 


CRISP POTATOES. 


- Cut cold raw potatoes into shavings, cubes, or any small shape; throw them, 
afew at a time, into boiling fat, and toss them about with a knife until they 
are a uniform light brown; drain and season with salt and pepper. Fat is never 
hot enough while Ce ot it is ready it is still and smoking, but should 
never burn. 

LYONNAISE POTATOES. 


Take eight or ten good-sized cold boiled potatoes, slice them endwise, then 
crosswise, making them like dice in small squares. When you are ready to cook 
them, heat some butter or good drippings in a frying-pan; fry,in it one small 
onion (chopped fine) until it begins to change color, and look yellow. Now put 
in your potatoes, sprinkle well with salt and pepper, stir well and cook about 
five minutes, taking care that you do not break them. They must not brown. 
Just before taking up, stir in a tablespoonful of minced parsley. Drain dry by 


shaking in a heated colander. Serve very hot. 
—Delmonico. 


POTATO FILLETS. 


Pare and slice the potatoes thin; cut them if ‘you like in small fillets, about a 
a of an inch square, and as long as the potato will admit; keep them in 
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cold water until wanted, then drop them into boiling lard; when nearly done, q 
take them out with a skimmer and drain them, boil up the lard again, drop the _ 
potatoes back and fry till done; this operation causes the fillets to swell up 
and puff. : 
3 POTATO CROQUETTES. No. 1. 


Wash, peel and put four large potatoes in cold water, with a pinch of salt, 
and set them over a brisk fire; when they are done pour off all the water and 
mash them. ‘Take another sauce-pan, and put in it ten tablespoonfuls of milk 
and a lump of butter half the size of an egg; put it over a brisk fire; as soon as 
_ the milk comes to a boil, pour the potatoes into it, and stir them very fast with 
a wooden spoon; when thoroughly mixed, take them from the fire and put them 
ona dish. Take a tablespoonful and roll it in a clean towel, making it oval in 
shape; dip it in a well-beaten ego, and then in bread-crumbs, and drop it in hot 
drippings or lard. Proceed in this manner till all the potato is used, four 
potatoes making six croquettes. Fry them a light brown all over, turning them = 
gently as may be necessary. When they are done, lay them on brown paper or : 
a hair sieve, to drain all fat off; then serve on a napkin. | 


POTATO CROQUETTES. No. 2. 


Take two cups of cold mashed potato, season with a pinch of salt, pepper 
and a tablespoonful of butter. Beat up the whites of two eggs, and work alk © 
- together thoroughly; make it into small balls slightly flattened, dip them in the 
beaten yolks of the eggs, then roll either in flour or cracker-crumbs; fry the 


same as fish-balls. 
| —Delmonico’s. 


POTATOES A LA DELMONICO. 


Cut the potatoes with a vegetable cutter into small balls about the size of a 
marble; put them into a stew-pan with plenty of butter, and a good sprinkling 
of salt; keep the sauce-pan covered, and shake occasiorially until they are quite 
done, which will be in about an hour. 


FRIED POTATOES WITH EGGS. 


Slice cold boiled potatoes, and fry in good butter until brown; beat up one or q 
two eggs, and stir into them just as you dish them for the table; do not leave q 
them a moment on the fire after the eggs are-in, for if they harden they are not — 8 
half so nice; one egg is enough for three or four persons, unless they are very 
fond of potatoes; if they are, have plenty, and put in two. | zi 
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BAKED POTATOES. 


Potatoes are either baked in their jackets or peeled; in either case they should 
not be exposed to a fierce heat, which is wasteful, inasmuch as thereby a great 
deal of vegetable is scorched and rendered uneatable. They should be fre- 
quently turned while being baked, and kept from touching each other in the 
oven or dish. When done in their skins, be particular to wash and brush them 
before baking them. If convenient, they may be baked in wood-ashes, or In a 
Dutch oven in front of the fire. When pared they should be baked in a dish, 
and fat of some kind added to prevent their outsides from becoming burnt; they 
are ordinarily baked thus as an accessory to baked meat. 

Never serve potatoes, boiled or baked whole, in a closely covered dish. They 
‘become sodden and clammy. Cover with a folded napkin that allows the steam — 
to escape, or absorbs the moisture. They should be served promptly when done, 
and require about three-quarters of an hour to one hour to bake them, if of a 
good size. “ 


BROWNED POTATOES WITH A ROAST. No. I. 


About three quarters of an hour before taking up your roasts, peel middling- 
sized. potatoes, boil them until partly done, then arrange them in the roasting- 
pan around the roast, basting them with the drippings at the same time you do 
the meat, browning then evenly. Serve hot with the meat. Many cooks partly 
boil the potatoes before putting around the roast. New potatoes are very good . 
cooked around a roast. 


BROWNED POTATOES WITH A ROAST. No. 2. 


Peel, cook and mash the required quantity, adding while hot a little chopped 
onion, pepper and salt ; form it into small oval balls and dredge them with flour; 
then place around the meat, about twenty minutes before it is taken from the 
oven. When nicely browned, drain dry and serve hot with the meat. 


SWEET POTATOES. 


Boiled, steamed and baked the same as Irish potatoes; generally cooked with — 
their jackets on. Cold sweet potatoes may be cut in slices across or lengthwise, 
and fried as common potatoes; or may be cut in half and served cold. 

Boiled sweet potatoes are very nice. Boil until partly done, peel them and 
bake brown, basting them with butter or beef drippings several times. Served 
hot. They should be a nice brown. 








BAKED SWEET POTATOES. 


Wash and scrape them, split them lengthwise. Steam or boil them until 
nearly done. Drain, and put them in a baking-dish, placing over them lumps 
of butter, pepper and salt; sprinkle thickly with sugar, and bake in the oven to 
a nice brown. 

Hubbard squash is nice cooked in the same manner. 


ONIONS BOILED. ih 


The white silver-skins are the best species. To boil them peel off the outside, 
cut off the ends, put them into cold water and into a stew-pan, and let them scald - 
two minutes; then turn off that water, pour on cold water, salted a little, and 

boil slowly till tender, which will be in thirty or forty minutes, according to their 
size; when done drain them quite dry, pour a little melted butter over them, 
sprinkle them with pepper and salt and serve hot. 
| An excellent way to peel onions so as not to affect the eyes is to take a pan 
full of water, and hold and peel them under the water. 


ONIONS STEWED. 


_ Cook the same as boiled onions, and when quite done turn off all the water; | 
add a teacupful of milk, a piece of butter the size of an egg, pepper and salt.to 
taste, a tablespoonful of flour stirred to a cream; let all boil up once and serve in 

a vegetable dish, hot. 


ONIONS BAKED. 


Use the large Spanish onion, as best for this purpose; wash them clean, out 
do not peel, and put into a sauce-pan, with slightly salted water; boil an hour, 
replacing the water with more boiling hot as it evaporates; turn off the water, 
and lay the onions on a cloth to dry them well; roll each one in a piece of but- 
tered tissue paper, twisting it at the top to keep it on, and bake in a slow oven 
about an hour, or until tender all through; peel them; place in a deep dish, and 
brown slightly, basting well with butter for fifteen minutes; season with salt 
and pepper, and pour some melted butter over them. 


FRIED ONIONS. = 


Peel, slice, and fry them brown in equal quantities of butter and lard or nice - 
drippings; cover until partly soft, remove the cover and brown them; salt and 


pepper. 
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"SCALLOPED ONIONS. 


Take eight or ten onions of good size, slice them, and boil eal tender. Lay 
them in abaking-dish, put in bread-crumbs, butter in small bits, pepper and salt, 
between each layer until the dish is full, putting bread-crumbs last; add milk or 
cream until full. Bake twenty minutes or half an hour : 

A little onion is not an injurious article of food, as many believe. A judicious 
use of plants of the onion family is quite as important a factor in successful 
cookery as salt and pepper. When carefully concealed by manipulation in food, 
it affords zest and enjoyment to many who could not otherwise taste of 1t were 
its presence known. A great many successful compounds derive their excellence 
from the partly concealed flavor of the onion, which imparts a delicate appetiz- 
ing aroma highly ote by epicures. 


CAULIFLOWER. \ 


When cleaned and washed, drop them into boiling water, into which you 
have put salt and a teaspoonful of flour, or a slice of bread; boil till tender; take 
off, drain, and dish them; serve with a sauce spread over, and made with melted 
butter, salt, pepper, grated nutmeg, chopped parsley, and vinegar. 

Another way is to make a white sauce (see Sauces), and when the cauli- 
flowers are dished as above, turn the white sauce over, and serve warm. They 
may also be served in the same way with a milk, cream, or tomato sauce, or 
with brown butter. 

It is a very good plan to loosen the leaves of a head of aihewen and let lie, 
the top downward in a pan of cold salt water, to remove any insects that might 
be hidden between them. 


~ 


FRIED CAULIFLOWER. 


Boil the cauliflowers till about half done. Mix two tablespoonfuls of flour. 
with two yolks of eggs, then add water enough to make a rather thin paste; 
add salt to taste; the two whites are beaten till stiff, and then mixed with the 
yolks, flour and water. Dip each branch of the cauliflowers into the mixture, 
and fry them in hot fat. When done, take them off with a skimmer, turn into 
a colander, dust salt all over, and serve warm. Asparagus, cary egg-plant, 
oyster plant are all fine when fried in this manner. 


CABBAGE, BOILED. 


Great care is requisite in cleaning a cabbage for boiling, as it frequently 
harbors numerous insects. The large drum-head cabbage requires an hour to 
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boil; ihe green savory cabbage will boil in twenty minutes. Add considerable 


‘salt to the water when boiling. Do not let a cabbage boil too long,—by a long 
boiling it becomes watery. Remove it from the water into a colander to drain, — 
and serve with drawn butter, or butter poured over it. 

Red cabbage is used for slaw, as is also the white winter cabbage. For direc: 
tions to prepare these varieties, see articles Slaw and Sour-Crout. 


CABBAGE WITH CREAM. 


Remove he outer leaves from a solid, small-sized head of cabbage, and cut 
the remainder as fine as for slaw. Have on the fire a spider or deep skillet, and 
when it is hot put in the cut cabbage, pouring over it right away a pint of boil- 
ing water. Cover closely, and allow it to cook rapidly for ten minutes. Drain 
off the water, and add half a pint of new milk, or part milk and cream; when 
it boils, stir in a large teaspoonful of either wheat or rice flour, moistened with 
milk; add salt and pepper, and as soon as it comes to a boil, serve. Those who 
find slaw and other dishes prepared from cabbage indigestible, will not complain 
of this, 

STEAMED CABBAGE. 
- Take a sound, solid cabbage, and with a large sharp knife shave it very jinely. 
_ Put it in a sauce-pan, pour in half a teacupful of water or just enough to keep 
it from burning; cover it very tightly, so as to confine the steam; watch it 
closely, add a little water now and then, until it begins to be tender; then put 
into it a large tablespoonful of butter; salt and pepper to taste, dish it hot. If 
you prefer to give it a tart taste, Just before oe 4 from the fire add a third of 
a cup of good vinegar. 
LADIES’ CABBAGE. 

Boil a firm white cabbage fifteen minutes, changing the water then for more 
from the boiling tea-kettle. When tender, drain and set aside until perfectly 
cold. Chop fine and add two beaten eggs, a tablespoonful of butter, 3 pepper, 
salt, three tablespoonfuls of rich milk orcream. Stir all well together, and bake 
ina buttered pudding-dish until brown. Serve very hot. This dish resembles 

cauliflower and is very digestible and palatable. | | 


FRIED CABBAGE. | 
Place in a frying-pan an ounce of butter and heat it boiling hot. Then 
take cold boiled cabbage chopped fine, or cabbage hot, cooked the same as 
steamed cabbage, put it into the hot butter and fry a light brown, adding two 
- tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Very good. Hm, 
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FRENCH WAY OF COOKING CABBAGE. 

Chop cold boiled white cabbage and let it drain till perfectly dry; stir in some 
melted butter to taste; pepper, salt and four tablespoonfuls of cream; after it is 
heated through add two well-beaten eggs; then turn the mixture into a buttered 
frying-pan, stirring until it is very hot and becomes a delicate brown on the 
under side. Place a hot dish over the pan, which must be reversed when turned 
out to be served. | 


SOUR-CROUT. 


Barrels having held wine or vinegar are used to prepare sour-crout in. It is 
better, however, to have a special barrel for the purpose. Strasburg, as well as 
all Alsace, has a well-acquired fame for preparing the cabbages. They slice very 
white and firm cabbages in fine shreds with a machine made for the purpose. 
At the bottom of a small barrel they place a layer of coarse salt, and alternately 
layers of cabbage and salt, being careful to have one of salt on the top. As each 
layer of cabbage is added, it must be pressed down by a large and heavy pestle, 
and fresh layers are added as soon as the juice floats on the surface. The cab- 
bage must be seasoned with a few grains of coriander, juniper berries, etc. 
When the barrel is full it must be put in a dry cellar, covered with a cioth, 
under a p’ank, and on this heavy weights are placed. At the end of a few days 
it will begin to ferment, during which time the pickle must be drawn off and 
replaced by fresh, until the liquor becomes clear. This should be done every 
day. Renew the cloth and wash the cover, put the weights back, and let stand 
for a month. By that time the sour-crout will be ready for use. Care must 
be taken to let the least possible air enter the sour-crout, and to have the cover 
perfectly clean. Hach time the barrel has to be opened it must be ai | 
closed again. These precautions must not be neglected. 

This is often fried in the same manner as fried cabbage, excepting it is first 
boiled until soft in just water enough to cook it, then fry and add vinegar. 


TO BOIL RICE. 

Pick over the rice carefully, wash it in warm water, rubbing it between the 
hands, rinsing it in several waters, then let it remain in cold water until ready 
to be cooked. Have a sauce-pan of water slightly salted; when it is boiling 
hard, pour off the cold water from the rice, and sprinkle it in the boiling water 
by degrees, so as to keep the particles separated. Boil it steadily for twenty 
minutes, then take it off from the fire, and drain off all the water. Place the 
sauce-pan with the lid partly off, on the back part of the stove, where it is only 
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moderately warm, to allow the rice to dry. The moisture will pass off and each « 
eruin of rice will be separated, so that if shaken the grains will fall apart. This 
is the true way of serving rice as a vegetable, and is the mode of cooling it in 
the southern States where it is raised. 


PARSNIPS, BOILED. | 
_ Wash, scrape and split them. Put them into a pot of boiling waten: add a 
little salt, and boil them till quite tender, which will be in from two to three 
hours according to their size. Dry them in a cloth when done and pour melted 
butter or white sauce (see Sauces) over them in thé dish. Serve them up with 
any sort of boiled meat or avith salt cod. 
Parsnips are very good baked or stewed with meat. 


FRIED PARSNIPS. 


Boiltender in a little hot water salted; scrape, cut into long slices, dredge 
with flour ; fry in hot lard or dripping, or in butter and lard mixed; fry quite 
brown. Drain off fat and serve. | | 

Parsnips may be boiled and mashed the same as potatoes. 


STEWED PARSNIPS. 


~ After washing and scraping the parsnips slice them about half of an inch 
thick. Put them in a sauce-pan of boiling water containing just enough to 
barely cook them; add a tablespoonful of butter, season with salt and pepper, then 
cover closely. Stew them until the water has cooked away, watching carefully 
and stirring often to prevent burning, until they are soft. When they are done 
_ they will be of a creamy light straw color and deliciously sweet, retaining all the 
_ goodness of the vegetable. 


x 


PARSNIP FRITTERS. 


Boil four or five parsnips; when tender take off the skin and mash them fine; 
add to them a teaspoonful of wheat flour and a beaten egg; put a tablespoonful 
of lard or beef drippings in a frying-pan over the fire, add to it a saltspoonful of 
salt; when boiling hot putin the parsnips; make it in small cakes with a spoon; 
when one side is a delicate brown turn the other; when both are done take them 
_ ona dish, put a very little of the fat in which they were fried over and serve hot. 

These resemble very nearly the taste of the salsify or oes plant, and will Bee 
erally be preferred. 
CREAMED PARSNIPS. 
_ Boil tender, scrape, and slice lengthwise. Put over the fire with two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, pepper and salt, and a little minced parsley. Shake until 
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the mixture ‘oils. Dich the parsnips, add to the sauce three Piidepaoritals GL. 
‘cream or milk, in which has been stirred a quarter of a spoonful of flour. Boil 
once, and pour over the parsnips. | 


STEWED TOMATOES. 

Pour boiling water over a dozen sound ripe tomatoes; let them remain for a 
few moments; then peel off the skins, slice them, and put them over the 
fire in a well-lined tin or granite ware sauce-pan. Stew them about 
twenty minutes, then add a tablespoonful of butter, salt and pepper to 
taste; let them stew fifteen minutes longer; and serve hot. Some prefer to © 


thicken tomatoes with a little grated bread, adding a teaspoonful of sugar; and i 


-ethers who like the flavor of onion chop up one and add while stewing; then 
again some add as much green corn as there are tomatoes. 


TO PEEL TOMATOES. 


Put the tomatoes into a frying- basket, and plunge them into hot wate for 
three or four minutes. Drain and peel. Another way is to place them in a flat 
baking-tin and set them in a lL ot oven about five minutes; this loosens the skins 
so that they readily slip off. 


SCALLOPED TOMATOES. 


Butter the sides and bottom of a pudding-dish. Put a layer of bread-crumbs | 
in the bottom; on them put a layer of sliced tomatoes; sprinkle with salt, pepper — i 
and some bits of butter, and a very lttle white sugar. Then repeat with another 
layer of crumbs, another of tomato, and seasoning until full, having the top layer . 
of slices of tomato, with bits of butter on each. Bake covered until well cooked 
through; remove the cover and brown quickly. : 


| STUFFED BAKED TOMATOES. 
From the blossom-end of a dozen tomatoes—smooth, ripe and solid—cut a 
thin slice, and with a small spoon scoop out the pulp without breaking the rind 
surrounding it; chop asmall head of cabbage and a good-sized onion finely, 
and mix with them fine bread-crumbs and the pulp; season with pepper, salt 
and sugar, and add a cup of sweet cream; when all is well mixed, fill the 
tomato shells, replace the slices, and place the tomatoes in a buttered baking 
dish, cut ends up, and put in the pan just enough water to keep from burning; 
drop a small lump of butter on each tomato, and bake half an hour or so, till well 
done; place another bit of butter on each, and serve in same dish. Very fine. 
Another stuffing which is considered quite fine. Cut a slice from the stem 
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of each and scoop out the soft pulp. Mince one small onion and fry a slightly; 
adda gill of hot water, the tomato pulp, and two ounces of cold veal or chicken 
chopped fine, simmer slowly, and season with salt and pepper. Stir into the 
- pan cracker-dust or bread-crumbs enough to absorb the moisture; take off from 
the fire and let it cool; stuff the tomatoes with this mass, sprinkle dry crumbs 
over the top; add a small piece of butter to the top of each and bake until slightly 
browned on top. 


BAKED TOMATOES, (Plain.) 


Peel and slice quarter of an'inch thick ; place in layers in a pudding dish, 
seasoning each layer with salt, pepper, bien and a very little white sugar. 
Cover with a lid or large plate, and bake half an hour. Remove the lid and 
brown for fifteen minutes. Just before taking from the oven, pour over the 
top three or four tablespoonfuls of whipped cream with melted butter. 


TO PREPARE TOMATOES, (Raw.) 


Carefully remove the peelings. Only perfectly ripe tomatoes should ever be 
eaten raw, and if ripe the skins easily peel off. Scalding injures the flavor. 
Slice thin, and sprinkle generously with salt, more sparingly with black pepper, 
and to a dish holding one quart, add a light tablespoonful of sugar to give a 
- piquant zest to the whole. Lastly, add a gill of best cider vinegar; although, if 
you would have a dish yet better suited to please an epicurean palate, you may 
add a teaspoonful of made mustard and two tablespoonfuls of rich sweet cream. 


FRIED AND BROILED TOMATOES. 


Cut firm, large, ripe tomatoes into thick slices, rather more than a quarter of 
an inch thick. Season with salt and pepper, dredge well with flour, or roll in 
egg and crumbs, and fry them brown on both sides evenly, in hot butter and. 
lard mixed. Or, prepare them the same as for frying, broiling on a well- 
greased gridiron, seasoning afterward the same as beefsteak. A good accom- 
_ paniment to steak. Or, having prepared the following sauce, a pint of milk, a 
tablespoonful of flour and one beaten egg, salt, pepper and a very little mace; 
cream an ounce of butter, whisk into it the milk and let it simmer until it 
thickens; pour the sauce on a hot side-dish and arrange the tomatoes in the 
centre. 


SCRAMBLED TOMATOES. 


Remove the skins from a dozen tomatoes; cut them up in a sauce-pan; add a 
little butter, pepper and salt; when sufficiently boiled, beat up five or six eggs, 
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and just before you serve turn them into the sauce-pan with the tomatoes, and 
stir one way for two minutes, allowing them time to be done thoroughly. 


CUCUMBER A LA CREME. : 
Peel and cut into slices (lengthwise) some fine cucumbers. Boil them until 
soft, salt to taste, and serve with delicate cream sauce. _ 
For Tomato Salad, see ‘“‘ Salads,’’ also for Raw Cucumbers. 


2 


FRIED CUCUMBERS. 


Pare them and cut lengthwise in very thick slices; wipe them dry with a 
cloth; sprinkle with salt and pepper, dredge with flour, and fry in lard and 
butter, a tablespoonful of each, mixed. Brown both sides and serve warm. 


GREEN CORN, BOILED. 


This should be cooked on the same day it is gathered; it loses its sweetness © 
in a few hours and must be artificially supplied. Strip off the husks, pick out 
all the silk and put it in boiling water ; if not entirely fresh, adda tablespoonful _ 
of sugar to the water, but zo sa/¢; boil twenty minutes, fast, and serve; or you 
may cut it from the cob, put in plenty of butter and a little salt, and serve in a 
covered vegetable dish. The corn is much sweeter when cooked with the husks 
on, but requires longer time to boil. Will generally boil in twenty minutes. 

Green corn left over from dinner makes a nice breakfast dish, prepared as 
follows: Cut the corn from the cob, and put into a bowl with a cup of milk to 
every cup of corn, a half cup of flour, one egg, a pinch of salt, and a little butter. 
Mix well into a thick batter, and fry in small cakes in very hot butter. Serve 
with plenty of butter and powdered sugar. 


CORN PUDDING. | 
This is a Virginia dish. Scrape the substance out of twelve ears of tender, 
green, uncooked corn (it is better scraped than grated, as you do not get those 
husky particles which you cannot avoid with a grater); add yolks and whites, 
beaten separately, of four eggs, a teaspoonful of sugar, the same of flour mixed 
in a tablespoonful of butter, a small quantity of salt and pepper, and one pint of 
milk. Bake about half or three quarters of an hour. 


STEWED CORN. 
Take a dozen ears of green sweet corn, very tender and juicy; cut off the 
kernels, cutting with a large sharp knife from the top of the cob down; then 
scrape the cob. Put the corn into a sauce-pan over the fire, with just enough 
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: Res to make it cook a burning; boil seat tee minutes, fnen aad. a) a 
_teacupful of milk or cream, a tablespoonful of cold butter, and season with pepper 
and salt. Boil ten minutes longer, and dish up hot, in a vegetable dish. The 
corn would be much sweeter if the scraped cobs were boiled first in the water 
- that the corn is cooked in. 
Many like corn cooked in this manner, putting half corn and half tomatoes; 
either way is very good. 


FRIED CORN. ; 


Cut the corn off the cob, taking care not to bring off any of the husk with 
it, and to have the grains as separate as possible. Fry in a little butter—just 
enough to keep it from sticking to the pan; stir very often. "When nicely 
_ browned, add salt and pepper, and a little rich cream. Do not set it near the 
: stove after the cream is added, as it will be apt to turn. This makes a nice 

‘dinner or breakfast dish. 
ag | ROASTED GREEN CORN. 

Strip off all the husk from green corn, and roast it on a gridiron over a bright 
fire of coals, turning it as one side is done. Or, if a wood fire is used, make a 
_ place clean in front of the fire, lay the corn down, turn it when one side is done; 
_ serve with sali and butter 
ae ) SUCCOTASH. 


Take a pint of fresh shelled Lima beans, or any large fresh beans, put them 
-in a pot with cold water, rather more than will cover them. Scrape the kernels 
- from twelve ears of young sweet corn; put the cobs in with the beans, boiling 
‘ from half to three-quarters of an hour. Now take out the cobs and put in the 
scraped corn; boil again fifteen minutes, then season with salt and pepper to 
_ taste, a piece of butter the size of an egg, and half a cup of cream. Serve hot. 


FRIED EGG-PLANT. 


Take fresh, purple egg-plants of a middling size; cut them in slices a quarter 
of an inch thick, and soak them for half an hour in cold water, with a teaspoon- 
ful of salt in it. Have ready some cracker or bread-crumbs and one beaten egg; 

drain off the water from the slices, lay them on a napkin, dip them in the 

crumbs and then in the egg, put another coat of crumbs on them, and fry them 

In butter toa light brown. The frying-pan must be hot before the slices are put. 
in,—they will fry in ten minutes. 

oe may pare them before you put them into the’ frying- pay or you may 








: tule ihe Bone off when you take then up. You Hist not remove them from 
the water until you are ready to cook them, as the air will turn them black. 


) STURFED EGGPLANT. O 
Cut the egg-plant in two; scrape out all the inside and put it ina sauce-pan 





with a little minced ham; cover with water and boil until soft; drain off the | : ni 
water; add two tablespoonfuls of grated crumbs, a tablespoonful of butter, half ; 
a minced onion, salt and pepper; stuff each half of the hull with the mixture; ae 


add a small lump of butter to each, and bake fifteen minutes 


Minced veal or chicken in the place of ham, is equally as Bena and many 4 


prefer it. 
STRING BEANS. 


Break off ine end that grew to the vine, drawing off at'the same time the 


string upon the edge; repeat the same process from the other end; cut them — os 


with a sharp knife into pieces half an inch long, and boil them in just enough 
water to cover them. They usually require one hour’s boiling; but this depends 
upon their age and freshness. After they have boiled until tender, and the 
water boiled nearly out, add pepper and salt, a tablespoonful of butter, and a 
half a cup of cream; if you have not the cream, add more butter. 

‘Many prefer to drain them before adding the seasoning; in that case they © 
lose the real goodness of the vegetable. ‘ 


LIMA AND KIDNEY BEANS. 


These beans should be put into boiling water, a little more than enough to 4 


cover them, and boiled till tender—from half an hour to two hours; serve with 

- butter and salt upon them. : 
These beans are in season from the last of July to the last of September. | 
There are several other varieties of beans, used as summer vegetables, which 
are cooked as above. ik 
For Baked Beans, see ‘‘ Pork and Beans. ”’ 


CELERY. 
' This is stewed the same as Breer corn, by boiling, adding cream, butter, salt 
and pepper. 
| STEWED SALSIFY OR OYSTER PLANT. 
Wash the roots and scrape off their skins, throwing them, as you do so, into 


_ cold water, for exposure to the air causes them to immediately turn dark. Then — 


cut crosswise into little thin slices; throw into fresh water, enough to cover; add 
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a little salt, and stew in a covered vessel until tender, or about one hour. Pour — 
off a little of the water, add a small lump of butter, a little pepper, and a gill of 


sweet cream, and a teaspoonful of flour stirred to a paste. Boil up and serve hot. 
Salsify may be simply boiled, and melted butter turned over them. : 


FRIED SALSIFY. 

Stew the salsify as usual till very tender; then with the back of a spoon or a 
potato jammer, mash it very fine. Beat up an egg, adda teacupful of milk, a 
little flour, butter and seasoning of pepper and salt. Make into little cakes, and 
fry a light brown in boiling lard, first rolling in beaten egg oo then flour. 


BEETS BOILED. 

Select small-sized, smooth roots. They should be carefully washed, but not 
cut before boiling, as the juice will escape and the sweetness of the vegetable be 
impaired, leaving it white and hard. Put them into boiling water, and boil them 
uniil tender; which requires often from one to two hours. Do not probe them, 
but press them with the finger to ascertain if they are sufficiently done. When 
satisfied of this, take them up, and put them into a pan of cold water, and slip 


off the outside. Cut them into thin slices, and while hot season with pu 
salt, a little pepper and very sharp vinegar. 


BAKED BEETS. 

Beets retain their sugary, delicate flavor to perfection if they are baked 
instead of boiled. Turn them frequently while in the oven, using a knife, as 
the fork allows the juice to run out. When done remove the skin, and serve, 
with butter, salt and pepper on the slices. | 


) STEWED BEETS. 

Boil them first, and then scrape and slice them. Put them into a stew-pan 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour, some boiled onion and parsley chopped fine, 
and a little vinegar, salt and pepper. Set the pan on the fire, and let the beets 
stew for a quarter of an hour. © 

OKRA. 

‘This grows in the shape of pods, and is of a gelatinous character, much used 

for soup, and is also pickled; it may be boiled as follows: Put the young and 


_ tender pods of long white okra in salted boiling water in granite, porcelain or a 


g 


' tin-lined saucepan—as contact with iron will discolor it; boil fifteen minutes; 


remove the stems, and serve with butter, pepper, salt and vinegar if preferred. 
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ASPARAGUS. 
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Be the stems of the asparagus lightly, but very clean; throw them into 


cold water, and when they are all scraped and very clean, tie them in bunches 


of equal size; cut the large ends evenly, that the stems may be all of the same — 


length, and put the asparagus into plenty of boiling water, well salted. While 
it is boiling, cut several slices of bread half an inch thick, pare off the crust, and 
toast it a delicate brown on both sides. When the stalks of the asparagus are 


tender, (it will usually cook in twenty to forty minutes), lift it out directly, or it 
will lose both its color and flavor, and will also be liable to break; dip the toast © 


quickly into the liquor in which it was boiled, and dish the vegetable upon it, 
the heads all lying one way. Pour over white sauce, or melted butter. 


ASPARAGUS WITH EGGS. 


Boil a bunch of asparagus twenty minutes; cut off the tender tops and lay 
them in a deep pie plate, buttering, salting and peppering well. Beat up four 
eggs, the yolks and whites separately, to a stiff froth; add two tablespoonfuls of 
milk or cream, a tablespoonful of warm butter, pepper and salt to taste. Pour 
evenly over the asparagus mixture. Bake eight minutes or until the eggs are 
set. Very good. 


GREEN PEAS. 


Shell the peas and wash in cold water. Put in boiling water just enough to : 


cover them well, and keep them from burning; boil from twenty minutes to — 


half an hour, when the liquor should be nearly boiled out; season with pepper 
and salt, anda good allowance of butter; serve very hot. 

This is a very much better way than cooking in a larger quantity of water, 
and draining off the liquor, as that diminishes the sweetness, and much of the 
fine flavor of the peas is lost. The salt should never be put in the peas before 
they are tender, unless very young, as it pends to harden them 


STEWED GREEN PEAS. 


Into a sauce-pan of boiling water put two or three pints of young green peas, 
and when nearly done and tender, drain in a colander dry; then melt two 
ounces of butter in two of flour; stir well, and boil five minutes longer; should 
the pods be quite clean and fresh, boil them first in the water, remove, and put 
in the peas. The Germans prepare a very palatable dish of sweet young podg 


alone, by simply stirring in a little butter with some savory herbs. 
13 
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SQUASHES, OR CYMBLINGS. 

The green or summer squash is best when the outside is beginning to turn 
yellow, as it is then less watery and insipid than when younger. Wash them, 
cut them into pieces, and take out the seeds. Boil them about three-quarters of 
an hour, or till quite tender. When done, drain and squeeze them well till you 
have pressed out all the water; mash them with a little butter, pepper and salt. 
Then put the squash thus prepared into a stew-pan, set it on hot coals, and stir 
it very frequently till it becomes dry. Take care not to let it burn. 

Summer squash is very nice steamed, then prepared the same as boiled. 


| BOILED WINTER SQUASH. 

_ This is much finer than the summer squash. It is fit to eat in Neneh and, 
in a dry warm place, can be kept well all winter. The color is a very bright 
yellow. Pare it, take out the seeds, cut it in pieces, and stew it slowly till quite 
soft, in a very little water. Afterwards drain, squeeze, and press it well; then 
mash it with a very little butter, pepper and salt. They will boil in from twenty 
to forty minutes. 

BAKED WINTER SQUASH. 

Cut open the squash, take out the seeds, and without paring cut it up into 
large pieces; put the pieces on tins or a dripping-pan, place in a moderately hot - 
oven, and bake about an hour. When done, peel and mash like mashed 
potatoes, or serve the pieces hot on a dish, to be eaten warm with butter like 
_ sweet potatoes. It retains its sweetness much better baked this way than when > 
boiled. 3 : 

? VEGETABLE HASH. 

Chop rather coarsely the remains of vegetables left from a boiled dinner, 
such as cabbage, parsnips, potatoes, etc., sprinkle over them a little pepper; 
place in a saucepan or frying-pan over the fire; put in a piece of butter the size 
of a hickory nut; when it begins to melt, tip the dish so as to oil the bottom, and 
around the sides; then put in the chopped vegetables; pour in a spoonful or two 
of hot water from the tea-kettle; cover quickly so as to keep in the steam. 
When heated thoroughly take off the cover and stir occasionally until well 
cooked. Serve hot. Persons fond of vegetables will relish this dish very much. 


SPINACH, 
It should be cooked so as to retain its bright-green color, and not sent to 


table, as it so often is, of a dull-brown or olive color; to retain its freshappear- 


ance, do not cover the vessel while it is cooking. 
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Spinach requires close examination and picking, as insects are frequently 
found among it, and it is often gritty. Wash it through three or four waters. 
Then drain it and put it in boiling water. Fifteen to twenty minutes is gener- 
ally sufficient time to boil spinach. Be careful to remove the scum. When it 
is quite tender, take it up, and drain and squeeze it well. Chop it fine, and put 
it into a sauce-pan with a piece of butter and a little pepper and salt. Set it on 
the fire and let it stew five minutes, stirring it all the time, until quite dry. 
Turn it into a vegetable dish, shape it into a mound, slice some hard-boiled eggs. 


and lay around the top. 
GREENS. . 


About a peck of greens are enough for a mess for a family of six, such as 
dandelions, cowslips, burdock, chiccory and other greens. All greens should be 
carefully examined, the tough ones thrown out, then be thoroughly washed 
through several waters until they are entirely free from sand. The addition of a 
handful of salt to each pan of water used in washing the greens will free them, 
from insects and worms, especially, if, after the last watering, they are allowed 
to stand in salted water for a half hour or longer. When ready to boil the 
greens, put them into a large pot half full of boiling water, with a handful of 
salt, and boil them steadily until the stalks are tender; this will be in from five 
_ to twenty minutes, according to the maturity of the greens; but remember that 
long-continued boiling wastes the tender substances of the leaves, and so 
- diminishes both the bulk and the nourishment of the dish; for this reason it is 
best to cut away any tough stalks before beginning tocook the greens. As soon 
_ as they are tender, drain them in a colander, chop them a little and return them 
to the fire long enough to season them with salt, pepper and butter; vinegar 
may be added if it is liked; the greens should be served as soon as they are hot. 

All kinds of greens can be cooked in this manner. 


: STEWED CARROTS. 

Wash and scrape the carrots, and divide them into strips; put them into a 
stew-pan with water enough to cover them; add a spoonful of salt, and let them 
boil slowly until tender; then drain and replace them in the pan, with two table- 
spoonfuls of butter rolled in flour, shake over a little pepper and salt, then add 
enough cream or milk to moisten the whole; let it come to a boil and serve hot. 


CARROTS MASHED. 


Scrape and wash them; cook them tender in boiling water salted slightly. 
Drain well and mash them. Work in a good piece of butter and season with 
pepper and salt. Heap up on a vegetable dish and serve hot. 
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| Carrots are also good simply boiled in spars water and dished up hot with, 
melted butter over them. | 
TURNIPS. 


Turnips are boiled plain with or without meat, also mashed like potatoes, and 


- gtewed like parsnips. They should always be served hot. They require from 


forty minutes to an hour to cook. 


| STEWED PUMPKIN. 

See ‘‘Stewed Pumpkin for Pie.’ Cook the same, then after tein. season 
the same as mashed potatoes. Pumpkin is good baked in the same manner as 
baked winter squash. 
| STEWED ENDIVE. 


Ingredients. —Six heads of endive, salt and water, one pint of broth, thicken- 
ing of butter and flour, one tablespoonful of lemon juice, a small lump of sugar. 

Mode.—Wash and free the endive thoroughly from insects, remove the green 
part of the leaves, and put it into boiling water, slightly salted. Let it remain 
for ten minutes; then take it out, drain it till there is no water remaining, and 
chop it very fine. Put it into a stew-pan with the broth; add a little salt and a 
lump of sugar, and boil until the endive is perfectly tender. When done, which 
may be ascertained by squeezing a piece between the thumb and finger, add a 
thickening of butter and flour and the lemon juice; let the sauce boil up, and 
serve. ; | 

Time.—Ten minutes to boil, five minutes to simmer in the broth. 


BAKED MUSHROOMS. 


Prepare them the same as for stewing. Place them in a baking-pan, ina _ 


moderate oven. Season with salt, pepper, lemon juice, and chopped parsley. 
Cook in the oven fifteen minutes, baste with butter. Arrange on a dish and 
pour the gravy over them. Serve with sauce made by beating a cup of cream, 
two ounces of butter, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, a little cayenne pepper, 
salt, a tablespoonful of white sauce, and two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Put 
in a sauce-pan and set on the fire. Stir until thick, but do not let boil, Mush- 


rooms are very nice placed on slices of well-buttered toast whea set into the | 


oven to bake. They cook in about fifteen minutes. 


STEWED MUSHROOMS. 
Time, twenty-one minutes. Button mushrooms; salt to taste; a little butter 
rolled in flour; two tablespoonfuls of cream or the yolk of one egg. Choose 
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buttons of uniform size. Wipe them clean and white with a wet flannel; put 
them in a stew-pan with a little water, and let them stew very gently for a quar- 
ter of an hour. Add salt to taste, work in a little flour and butter, to make the 
_ liquor about as thick as cream, and let it boil for five minutes. When you are 
ready to dish it up, stir in two tablespoonfuls of cream or the yolk of an egg; 
stir it over the fire for a minute, but do not let it boil, and serve. Stewed but- 
ton mushrooms are very nice, either in fish stews or ragouts, or served apart to 
eat with fish. Another way of doing them is to stew them in milk and water 
(after they are rubbed white), add to them a little veal gravy, mace and salt,and _ 
thicken the gravy with cream or the yolks of eggs. Byer 

Mushrooms can be cooked in the same manner as the recipes for oysters, | 
either stewed, fried, broiled, orasasoup. They are also used to flavor SaMICes, 
catsups, meat gravies, game and soups. 


CANNED MUSHROOMS. 


Canned mushrooms may be served with good effect with game and even 
with beefsteak if prepared in this way: Open the can and pour off every drop of 
the liquid found there; let the mushrooms drain, then put them in a sauce-pan _ 
with a little cream, and butter, pepper, and salt; let them simmer gently for 
from five to ten minutes, and when the meat is on the platter pour the mush- | 
rooms over it. If served with steak, that should be very: tender, and be broiled, 
never in any case fried. 


MUSHROOMS FOR WINTER USE. 


_ Wash and wipe free from grit the small fresh button mushrooms. Put into 
a frying-pan a quarter of a pound of the very best butter. Add to it two whole 
cloves, a saltspoonful of salt, and a tablespoonful of lemon juice. When hot, 
add a quart of the small mushrooms, toss them about in the butter for a moment 
only, then put them in jars; fill the top of each jar with an inch or two of the 
butter and let it cool. Keep the jars in a cool place, and when the butter is 
quite firm, add a top layer of salt. Cover to keep out dust. ; 

The best mushrooms grow on uplands, or in high, open fields, where the air 
is pure. 

TRUFFLES. 

The truffle belongs to the family of the mushrooms; they are used principally 
in this country as a condiment for boned turkey and chicken, scrambled eggs, 
fillets of beef, game and fish. When mixed in due proportion, they add a pecu- 
liar zest and flavor to sauces, that cannot be found i in any other plant in the 
ihe May kingdom. : , 
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ITALIAN STYLE OF DRESSING TRUFFLES. 


Ten truffles, a quarter of a pint of salad-oil, pepper and salt to taste, one 
- tablespoonful of minced parsley, a very little finely minced garlic, two eae of 
pounded mace, one tablespoonful of lemon- -juice. 

After cleansing and brushing the truffles, cut them into thin slices, and put 
them in a baking-dish, on a seasoning of oil or butter, pepper, salt, parsley, garlic 
and mace, in the above proportion. Bake them for nearly an hour, and just 
before serving, add the lemon juice and send them to table very hot. 


TRUFFLES AU NATUREL. 


Select some fine truffles; cleanse them, by washing them in several waters 
with a brush, until not a particle of sand or grit remains on them; wrap each 
truffle in buttered paper, and bake in a hot oven for quite an hour; take off the 
paper, wipe the truffles, and serve them in a hot napkin. 


Maccaront. 


MACCARONI A LA ITALIENNE. 


Divide a quarter of a pound of maccaroni into four-inch pieces. Simmer 
fifteen minutes in plenty of boiling water, salted. Drain. Put the maccaroni 
‘into a sauce-pan and turn over it a strong soup stock, enough to prevent burn- 
ing. Strew over it an ounce of grated cheese; when the cheese is melted, dish. 
Put alternate layers of maccaroni and cheese; then turn over the soup stock and 
bake half an hour. 


MACCARONI AND CHEESE. 


Break half a pound of maccaroni into pieces an inch or two long; cook it in 
boiling water enough to cover it well; put in a good teaspoonful of salt; let it 
boil about twenty minutes. Drain it well, and then put a layer in the bottom of 
a well-buttered pudding-dish, upon this some grated cheese, and small pieces of 
butter, a bit of salt, then more maccaroni, and so on, filling the dish; sprinkle 
the top layer with a thick layer of cracker-crumbs. Pour over the whole a tea- 
cupful of cream or milk. Set it in the oven and bake half an hour. It should 
be nicely browned on top. Serve in the same dish in which it was baked, with 
a clean napkin pinned around it. | 
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TIMBALE OF MACCARONIL. 


Break in very short lengths small maccaroni (vermicelli, spaghetti, tagliarini). © 
Let it be rather overdone; dress it with butter and grated cheese; then work 
into it one or two eggs, according to quantity. Butter and bread-crumb a plain 
mold, and when the maccaroni is nearly cold fill the mold with it, pressing it 
well down and leaving a hollow in the centre, into which place a well-flavored 
mince of meat, poultry or game; then fill up the mold with more maccaroni, 
pressed well down. Bake in a moderately heated oven, turn out and serve. 


- 


MACCARONI A LA CREME. 


Boil one-quarter of a pound of maccaroni in plenty of hot water, salted, until 
tender; put half a pint of milk in a double boiler, and when it boils stir intoita _ 
mixture of two tablespoonfuls of butter and one of flour. Add two tablespoon- 
fuls of cream, a little white and cayenne pepper; salt to taste, and from one- 
_ quarter to one-half a pound of grated cheese according to taste. Drain and dish 
the maccaroni; pour the boiling sauce over it, and serve immediately. 


MACCARONI AND TOMATO SAUCE. 


‘Divide half a pound of maccaroni into four-inch pieces, put it into boiling 
salted water enough to cover it; boil from fifteen to twenty minutes; then drain; 
arrange it neatly on a hot dish, and pour tomato sauce over it, and serve imme- 
diately while hot. See ‘‘Sauces’’ for tomato sauce. 
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) TO MAKE BUTTER. 
Thoroughly scald the churn, then cool well with ice or spring water. Now 
pour in the thick cream; churn fast at first, then, as the butter forms, more 
slowly; always with perfect regularity; in warm weather, pour a, little cold 
water into the churn, should the butter form slowly; in winter, if the cream is 
too cold, add a little warm water to bring it to the proper temperature. When 


the butter has “‘ come,” rinse the sides of the churn down with cold water, and 


take the butter up with the perforated dasher or a wooden ladle, turning it 
dexterously just below the surface of the buttermilk to catch every stray bit; 
have ready some very cold water, ina deep wooden tray;. and into this plunge 
the dasher when you draw it from the churn; the butter will float off, leaving 
the dasher free. When you have collected all the butter, gather behind a 
wooden butter ladle, and drain off the water, squeezing and pressing the butter 
with the ladle; then pour on more cold water, and work the butter with the 
ladle to get the milk out, drain off the water, sprinkle salt over the butter,—a. 
tablespoonful to a pound; work it in a little, and set in a cool place for an hour 
to harden, then work and knead it until not another drop of water exudes, and 
the butter is perfectly smooth and close in texture and polish; ee with the 
ladle make up into rolls, little balls, stamped pats, etc. 
The churn, dasher, tray and ladle, should be well scalded before using, so that 
the butter will not stick to them, and then cooled with very cold water. 
When you skim cream into your cream jar, stir it well into what is already 
there, so that it may all sour alike; and no fresh cream should be put with tt 


within twelve hours before churning, or the butter will not come aa a 


perhaps, not at all. : | 
Butter is indispensable in almost all culinary preparations. Good, oe 
butter, used in moderation, is easily digested; it is softening, nutritious, and 
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fattening, raid 3 is pe more easily divested than any other of the eae sub- . 
stances sometimes used in its place. 
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TO MAKE BUTTER QUICKLY. 


Immediately after the cow is milked, strain into clean pans, and set it over a 
moderate fire until it is scalding hot; do not let it boil; then set it aside; when 
it is cold, skim off the cream; the milk will still be fit for any ordinary use; 
when you have enough créam, put it into a clean earthen basin; beat it with a 
wooden spoon until the butter is made, which will not be long; then take it from 
the milk and work it with a little cold water, until it is free from milk; then 
drain off the water, put a small tablespoonful of fine salt to each pound of 
butter, and work it in. A small teaspoonful of fine white sugar, worked in with 
the salt, will be found an improvement—sugar is a great preservative. Make 
the butter in a roll; cover it with a bit of muslin, and keep it in a cool place. 
A reliable recipe. 


A BRINE TO PRESERVE BUTTER. 


First ~work your butter into small rolls, wrapping each one carefully in a 
clean muslin cloth, tying them up with a string. Make a brine, say three — 
gallons, having it strong enough of salt to bear up an egg; add half a teacupful 
of pure, white sugar, and one tablespoonful of saltpetre; boil the brine, and when 
cold strain it carefully. Pour it over the rolls so as to more than cover them, _ 
as this excludes the air. Place a weight over all to keep the rolls under the: 
surface. | 


PUTTING UP BUTTER TO KEEP. 


‘Take of the best pure, common salt two quarts, one ounce of white sugar 
and one of saltpetre; pulverize them together completely. Work the butter 
well, then thoroughly work in an ounce of this mixture to every pound of | 
butter. The butter to be made into half-pound rolls, and put into the following 
brine—to three gallons of brine strong enough to bear an egg, adda quarter of 


a pound of white sugar. 
Ll eaak: Coy NOT, Seyle: 


CURDS AND CREAM. 


One gallon of milk will make a moderate dish. Put one spoonful of prepared 
rennet to each quart of milk, and when you find that it has become curd, tie it 
loosely in a thin cloth and hang it to drain; do not wring or press the cloth; 
when drained, put the curd into a mug and set in cool water, which must be 
frequently changed (a refrigerator saves this trouble.) When you dish it, if 
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breve is whey i in the mug, ladle it gently out without reane the curd; ss it aw 


ona deep dish, and pour fresh cream over it; have Poa ene loaf-sugar to eat 
with it; also hand the nutmeg grater. 

Prepared rennet can be had at almost any druggist’s, and a a reasonable 
price. Call for Crosse & Blackwell’s Prepared Rennet. 


NEW JERSEY CREAM CHEESE. 


First scald the quantity of milk desired; let it ‘cool a little, then add the 
rennet; the directions for quantity are given on the packages of ‘‘ Prepared 
Rennet.’? When the curd is formed, take it out on a ladle without breaking 
* it; lay it on a thin cloth held by two persons; dash a ladleful of water over each 


Jadleful of curd, to separate the curd; hang it up to drain the water off, and then — 


put it under alight press for one hour; cut the curd with a thread into small 
pieces; lay a cloth between each two, and press for an hour; take them out, rub 
them with fine salt, let them lie on a board for an hour, and wash them in cold 
water; let them lie to drain, and in a day or two the skin will look ay put 
some sweet grass under and over them, ts they will soon ripen. 


COTTAGE CHEESE. 


Put a pan of sour or loppered milk on the stove or range, where it is not too 
hot; let it scald until the whey rises to the top (be careful that it does not boil, 
or the curd will become hard and tough). Place a clean cloth or towel over a 
sieve, and pour this whey and curd into it, leaving it covered to drain two to 
three hours; then put it into a dish and chop it fine with a spoon, adding a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of butter and enough sweet cream to make the 
cheese the consistency of putty. With your hands make it into little balls flat- 
tened. Keep it in a cool place. Many like it made rather thin with cream, 
serving it in a deep dish. You may make this cheese of sweet milk, by forming 
the curd with prepared rennet. 


SLIP. 


Slip is bonny-clabber without its acidity, and so delicate is its flavor that 
many persons like it just as well as ice-cream. It is prepared thus: Make a 
quart of milk moderately warm; then stir into it one large spoonful of the 
preparation called rennet; set it by, and when cool again it will be as stiff as 
jelly. It should be made only a few hours before it is to be used, or it will be 
tough and watery; in summer set the dish on ice after it has jellied. It must be 
served with powdered sugar, nutmeg and cream. 
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CHEESE FONDU. 


Melt an ounce of butter, and whisk into it a pint of boiled milk. Dissolve 
two tablespoonfuls of flour in a gill: of cold milk, add it to the boiled milk and 
let it cool. Beat the yolks of four eggs with a heaping teaspoonful of salt, half 
a teaspoonful of pepper, and five ounces of grated cheese. Whip the whites of 
the eggs and add them, pour the mixture into a deep tin lined with buttered 
paper, and allow for the rising, say four inches. Bake twenty minutes and 
serve the moment it leaves the oven. 


CHEESE SOUFFLE. 


Melt an ounce of butter in a sauce-pan; mix smoothly with it one ounce of 
flour, a pinch of salt and cayenne and a quarter of a pint of milk; simmer the 
mixture gently over the fire, stirring it all the time, till it is as thick as melted 
butter; stir into it about three ounces of finely-grated parmesan, or any good 
cheese. Turn it into a basin, and mix with it the yolks of two well-beaten eggs. 
Whisk three whites to a solid froth, and just before the soufflé is baked put 
them into it, and pour the mixture into a small round tin. It should be only 
half filled, as the fondu will rise very high. Pin a napkin around the dish in 
which it is baked, and serve the moment it is baked. It would be well to havea 
_ metal cover strongly heated. Time twenty minutes. Sufficient for six persons. 


SCALLOPED CHEESE. 


Any person who is fond of cheese could not fail to favor this recipe. 

Take three slices of bread, well-buttered, first cutting off the brown outside 
crust. Grate fine a quarter of a pound of any kind of good cheese; lay the 
bread in layers in a buttered baking-dish, sprinkle over it the grated cheese, 
some salt and pepper to taste. Mix four well-beaten eggs with three cups of — 
milk; pour it over the bread and cheese. Bake it in a hot oven as you would 
cook a bread pudding. This makes an ample dish for four people. 


PASTRY RAMAKINS. 


Take the remains or odd pieces of any light puff-paste left from pies or tarts; 
gather up the pieces of paste, roll it out evenly, and sprinkle it with grated 
cheese of a nice flavor. Fold the paste in three, roll it out again, and sprinkle 
more cheese over; fold the paste, roll it out, and with a paste-cutter shape it in 
any way that may be desired. Bake the ramakins in a brisk oven from ten to 
fifteen minutes, dish them on a hot napkin, and serve quickly. The appearance 
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of this dish may be very much inprored by bates the ramakins over aa nk 
yolk of egg before they are placed in the oven. Where expense is not objected te 


to, parmesan is the best kind of cheese to use for making this dish. 
Very nice with a cup of coffee for a lunch. ! 


CAYENNE CHEESE STRAWS. 


A quarter of a pound of flour, 2 oz. butter, 2 oz. grated parmesan cheese; a 
pinch of salt, and a few grains of cayenne pepper. Mix into a paste with the 
yolk of anegg. Roll out to the thickness of a silver quarter, about four or five 
inches long; cut into strips about a third of an inch wide, twist them as you 
would a paper spill, and lay them on a baking-sheet slightly floured. Bake ina 
moderate oven until crisp, but they must not be the least brown. If put away 
in a tin, these cheese straws will keep along time. Serve cold, piled tastefully 
ona glass dish. You can make the straws of remnants of puff-pastry, rolling 


in the grated cheese. 


CHEESE CREAM TOAST. 


Stale bread may be served as follows: Toast the slices and cover them slightly 
with grated cheese; make a cream for ten slices out of a pint of milk and two 
tablespoonfuls of plain flour. The milk should be boiling, and the flour mixed 

in a little cold water before stirring in. When the cream is nicely cooked, season 
with salt and butter; set the toast and cheese in the oven for three or four 
minutes, and then pour the cream over them. | 


WELSH RAREBIT. 


Grate three ounces of dry cheese, ‘and mix it with the yolks of two eggs, put — 


four ounces of grated bread, and three of butter; beat the whole together in a 
mortar with a dessertspoonful of made mustard, a little salt and some pepper; 
toast some slices of bread, cut off the outside crust, cut it in shapes and spread 


the paste thick upon them, and put them in the oven, let them become hot and 


slightly browned, serve hot as possible. 
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There are so many ways of cooking and dressing eggs, that it seems un- 
necessary for the ordinary family to use only those that are the most practical. 

To ascertain the freshness of an egg, hold it between your thumb and fore- 
finger in a horizontal position, with a strong light in front of you. The fresh 
egg will have a clear appearance, both upper and lower sides being the same. 
The stale egg will have a clear appearance at the lower ee while the upper side 
will exhibit a dark or cloudy appearance. 

Another test is to put them in a pan of cold water; those that are the first to 
sink are the freshest; the stale will rise and float on top; or, if the large end 
turns up in the water, they are not fresh. The best time for preserving eggs is 
from July to September. 


TO PRESERVE EGGS. 


‘There are several recipes for preserving eggs, and we give first one which we 
know to be effectual, keeping them fresh from August until Spring. Take a piece 
of quick-lime as large as a good-sized lemon, and two teacupfuls of salt; put it into 


a large vessel and slack it with a gallon of boiling water. It will boil and bubble. 


until thick as cream; when it is cold, pour off the top, which will be perfectly 
clear. Drain off this liquor, and pour it over your eggs; see that the liquor 
more than covers them. A stone jar is the most convenient;—one that holds 
about six quarts. 

Another manner of preserving eggs is to pack them in a jar on layers of 
salt between, the large end of the egg downward, with a thick layer of salt at 
the top; cover tightly, and set in a cool place. 

Some put them in a wire basket or a piece of mosquito net, and dip them in 
boiling water half a minute; then pack in saw-dust. Still another manner is to 
dissolve a cheap article of gum arabic, about as thin as mucilage, and brush 
over each egg with it; then pack in powdered charcoal; set in a cool, dark place. 













Eggs can be kept for some time by smearing the shells with butter or lard; 
then packed in plenty of bran or sawdust, the eges not allowed to touch one 
another; or coat the eggs with melted paraffine. : 3 | 


BOILED EGGS. 


Eggs for boiling cannot be too fresh, or boiled too soon after they are laid; 
but rather a longer time should be allowed for boiling a new-laid egg than for 
one that is three or four days old. Have ready a sauce-pan of boiling water; 
put the eggs into it gently with a speon, letting the spoon touch the bottom of 
the sauce-pan before it is withdrawn, that the egg may not fall, and conse- 
quently crack. For those who like eggs lightly boiled, three minutes will be 
found sufficient; three and three-quarters to four minutes will be ample time to 
set the white nicely; and if liked hard, six or seven minutes will not be found 
too long. Should the eggs be unusually large, as those of black Spanish fowls 
sometimes are, allow an extra half minute for them. Eggs for salad should be 
boiled for ten or fifteen minutes, and should’ be placed in a basin of cold water 
for a few minutes, to shrink the meat from the shell; they should then be rolled 
on the table with the hand, and the shell will peel off easily. 


SOFT BOILED EGGS. 

When properly cooked, eggs are done evenly through, like any other food. 
This result may be obtained by putting the egg into a dish with a cover, or a tin 
pail, and then pouring upon them dozing water—two quarts or more to a dozen 
of eggs—and cover and set them away where they will keep hot and not boil, for ia 
ten to twelve minutes. The heat of the water cooks the eggs slowly, evenly and 44 
sufficiently, leaving the centre, or yolk, harder than the white, and the egg tastes 
as much richer and nicer as a fresh egg is nicer than a stale egg. ; 


SCALLOPED EGGS. 


Hard-boil twelve eggs; slice them thin in rings; in the bottom of a large 3 
well-buttered baking-dish place a layer of grated bread-crumbs, then one of 
eggs; cover with bits of butter, and sprinkle with pepper and salt. Continue 
thus to blend these ingredients until the dish is full; be sure, though, that the 
crumbs cover the eggs upon top. Over the whole pour a large teacupful of _ 
sweet cream or milk, and brown nicely in a moderately heated oven. 








SHIRRED EGGS. a 
Set into the oven until quite hot a common white dish, large enough to hold 
the number of eggs to be cooked, allowing plenty of room for each. Melt in ita “a 
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small piece of butter, and breaking the eggs carefully in a saucer, one at a time, 
slip them into the hot dish; sprinkle over them a small quantity of pepper and 
salt, and allow them to cook four or five minutes. Adding a tablespoonful of 
cream for every two eggs, when the eggs are first slipped in, is a great improve- 
ment. : 

This is far more delicate than fried eggs. 

Or prepare the eggs the same, and set them in a steamer, over boiling water. 

They are usually served in hotels baked in individual dishes, about two in a 
dish, and in the same dish they were baked in. 


SCRAMBLED EGGS. 

Put a tablespoonful of butter into a hot frying-pan; tip around so that it will 
touch all sides of the pan. Having ready half a dozen eggs broken in a dish, 
salted and peppered, turn them (without beating) into the hot butter; stir them 
one way briskly for five or six minutes or until they are mixed. Be careful that 
they do not get too hard. Turn over toast or dish up without. 


POACHED OR DROPPED EGGS. 

Have one quart of boiling water, and one tablespoonful of salt, in a frying- 
pan. Break the eggs, one by one, into a saucer, and slide carefully into the 
salted water. Dash with a spoon a little water over the egg, to keep the top 
white. 

The beauty of a poached egg is for the yolk to be seen blushing through the 
white, which should only be just sufficiently hardened to form a hae veil 
for the egg. : : 

Cook until the white is firm, and lift out with a griddle-cake turner, and place 
on toasted bread. Serve immediately. 

_ A tablespoonful of vinegar put into the water, keeps the eggs from spreading. 

Open gem rings are nice placed in the water and an egg dropped into each 
ring. : 

, FRIED EGGS. 

Break the eggs, one at a time, into a saucer, and then slide them carefully 
off into a frying-pan of lard and butter mixed, dipping over the eggs the hot 
grease in spoonfuls, or turn them over-frying both sides without breaking them. 
They require about three minutes’ cooking. 

Rggs can be fried round like balls, by dropping one at a time into a quantity | 
of hot lard, the same as for fried cakes, first stirring the hot lard with a stick 
until it runs round like a whirlpool; this -will make the eggs look like balls. 
Take out with a skimmer. Eggs can be poached the same in boiling water. 
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EGGS AUX FINES HERBES. 


Roll an ounce of butter in a good teaspoonful of flour; season with pepper, 
salt and nutmeg; put it into a coffeecupful of fresh milk, together with two tea-_ 
spoonfuls of chopped parsley; stir and simmer it for fifteen minutes, add a 
teacupful of thick cream. Hard-boil five eggs, ‘and halve them; arrange them 
in a dish with the ends upwards, pour the sauce over them, and decorate with 
little heaps of fried bread: crumbs round the margin of the dish. 


POACHED EGGS A LA CREME. 


Put a quart of hot water, a tablespoonful of vinegar and a teaspoonful of salt 
into a frying-pan, and break each egg separately into a saucer; slip the egg care- 
fully into the hot water, simmer three or four minutes until the white is set, 
then with a skimmer lift them out into a hot dish. Empty the pan of its 
contents, put in half a cup of cream, or rich milk; if milk, a large spoonful of 
butter; pepper and salt to taste, thicken with a very little cornstarch; let it boil 
up once, and turn it over the dish of poached eggs. It can be served on toast or 
without. 

It is a better plan to warm the cream and butter in a separate dish, that the 
eggs may not have to stand. 


EGGS IN CASES. 


Make little paper cases of buttered writing paper; put a small piece of butter 
in each, and a little chopped parsley or onion; pepper and salt. Place the cases 
upon a gridiron over a moderate fire of bright coals, and when the butter melts, 
break a fresh egg into each case. Strew in upon them a few seasoned bread- 
crumbs, and when nearly done, glaze the tops with a hot shovel. Serve in the 


paper cases. 


MINCED EGGS. 


Chop up four or five hard-boiled eggs; do not mince them too fine. Put over 
the fire in a suitable dish a cupful of milk, a tablespoonful of butter, salt and 
pepper, and some savory chopped small. When this comes to a boil, stir into it 
a tablespoonful of flour, dissolved in a little cold milk. When it cooks thick like 
cream, put in the minced eggs. Stir it gently around and around for a few 
moments, and serve, garnished with sippets of toast. Any particular flavor may 
be given to this dish, such as that of mushrooms, truffles, catsup, essence of 
shrimps, etc., or some shred anchovy may be added to the mince. | 
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MIXED EGGS AND BACON. 


Take a nice rasher of mild bacon; cut it into squares no larger than dice; fry 


it quickly until nicely browned, but on no account burn it. Break half a dozen’ 


eges into a basin, strain and season them with nonnoe add them to the bacon, 


stir the whole about, and, when sufficiently firm, turn it out into a dish. Decorate 


with hot pickles. | | | : 


-MIXED EGGS GENERALLY.—SAVORY OR SWEET. 


_ Much the same method is followed in mixed eggs generally, whatever may 
be added to them; really it is nothing more than an omelet which is stirred about — 


in the pan while it is being dressed, instead of being allowed to set as a pancake. 
Chopped tongue, oysters, shrimps, sardines, dried salmon, anchovies, herbs, may 


be used. | ae: 


COLD EGGS FOR A PICNIC. 


This novel way of preparing cold egg for the lunch-basket fully repays one 


for the extra time required. Boil hard several eggs, halve them lengthwise; 
remove the yolks and chop them fine with cold chicken, lamb, veal or any 
tender, roasted meat; or with bread soaked in milk, and any salad, as parsley, 
onion, celery, the bread being half of the whole; or with grated cheese, a little 
olive oil, drawn butter, flavored. Fill the cavity in the egg with either of these 
mixtures, or any similar preparation. Press the halves together, roll twice in 
beaten egg and bread-crumbs, and dip into boiling lard. When the color rises 
cee drain them and they are ready for use. 


; OMELETS. 
In eee an omelet, care should be taken that the andelet pan is hot and 


dry. To ensure this, put a small quantity of lard or suet into a clean frying- 
pan, let it simmer a few minutes, then remove it; wipe the pan dry with a 


towel, and then put in a tablespoonful of butter. The smoothness of the pan is 
most essential, as the least particle of roughness will cause the omelet to stick. 
As a general rule, a small omelet can be made more successfully than a large 
one, it being much better to make two small ones of four eggs each, than to try 
double the number of eggs in one omelet and fail. Allow one egg to a person in 
making an omelet and one tablespoonful of milk; this makes an omelet more 
puffy and tender than one made without milk. Many prefer them without 
mailk. 


Omelets are called be the name of what is added to give them flavor, as 
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minced ham, salmon, onions, oysters, etc., beaten up in ihe eggs in due quan- i 
tity, which gives as many different kinds of omelets. 

They are also served over many kinds of thick sauces or pureées, sa as 
tomatoes, spinach, endive, lettuce, celery, etc. 

If vegetables are to be added, they should be already cooked, seasoned and 
hot; place in the centre of the omelet, just before turning; so with mushroom, 
shrimps, or any cooked ingredients. All omelets should be served the moment 
they are done, as they harden by standing, and care taken that they.do not cook 
too much. 

Sweet omelets are generally used for breakfast or plain desserts. 


PLAIN OMELET. 


Put a smooth, clean, iron frying- pan on the fire to heat; meanwhile, beat 
four eggs, very light, the whites to a stiff froth, and the yolks to a thick batter. 
Add to the yolks four tablespoonfuls of milk, pepper and salt; and lastly stir in 
the whites lightly. Puta piece of butter nearly half the size of an egg into the 
heated pan; turn it so that it will moisten the entire bottom, taking care that it 

‘does not scorch. Just as it begins to boil, pour in the eggs. Hold the frying- 
pan handle in your left hand, and, as the eggs whiten, carefully, with a spoon, 
draw up lightly from the bottom, letting the raw part run out on the pan, 
till all be equally cooked; shake with your left hand, till the omelet be free from 
the pan, then turn with a spoon one half of the omelet over the other; let it 
remain a moment, but continue shaking, lest ‘t adhere; toss to a warm platter 
held in the right hand, or lift with a flat, broad shovel; the omelet will be firm - 
around the edge, but creamy and light inside. 


MEAT OR FISH OMELETS. 


Take cold meat, fish, game or poultry of any kind; remove all skin, sinew, 
_etc., and either cut it small or pound it to a paste in a mortar, together with a 
proper proportion of spices and salt; then either toss it in a buttered frying-pan 
over a clear fire till it begins to brown, and pour beaten eggs upon it, or beat it 

up with the eggs, or spread it upon them after they have begun to set in the 
pan. In any case serve hot, with or without a sauce; but garnished with crisp 
herbs in branches, pickles, or sliced lemon. The right proportion is one table- 
spoonful of meat to four eggs. A little milk, gravy, water, or white wine, may 
be advantageously added to the eggs while they are being beaten. 

Potted meats make admirable omelets in the above manner. 
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VEGETABLE OMELET. | 
Make a purée by mashing up ready-dressed vegetables, together with a little 
milk, cream or gravy, and some seasoning. The most suitable vegetables are 
cucumbers, artichokes, onions, sorrel, green peas, tomatoes, lentils, mushrooms, 


asparagus tops, potatoes, truffles or turnips. Prepare some eggs by beating : 


them very light. Pour them into a nice hot frying-pan, containing a spoonful 
of butter; spread the purée upon the upper side; and when perfectly hot, turn 


or fold the omelet together and serve. Or cold vegetables may be merely chopped 


- small, then tossed in a little niaakiae and some beaten and seasoned eggs poured 
over. 
OMELET OF HERBS. 

Parsley, thyme, and sweet marjoram mixed gives the famous omelette aux 
fines herbes so popular at every wayside inn in the most remote corner of sunny 
France. An omelet “‘jardiniere’’ is two tablespoonfuls of mixed parsley, onion, 
chives, shalots and a few leaves each of sorrel and chevril, minced fine and 
stirred into the beaten eggs before cooking, It will take a little more butter to 
fry it than a plain one. 

CHEESE OMELET. 

Bee up cies eggs, and add to them a tablespoonful of milk and: a table- 
spoonful of grated cheese; add a little more cheese before folding; turn it out 
on a hot dish; grate a little cheese over it before serving. 


ASPARAGUS OMELET. 

Boil witha little salt, and until about half cooked, eight or ten stalks of 
asparagus, and cut the eatable part into rather small pieces; beat the eggs, and 
mix the asparagus with them. Make the omelet as above directed. 

Omelet with parsley is made by adding a little chopped parsley. 


| TOMATO OMELET. No.t. 

Peel a couple of tomatoes, which split into four pieces; remove the seeds, and 
cut them into small dice; then fry them with a little. butter until nearly done, 
adding salt and pepper. Beat the eggs and mix the tomatoes with them, and 
make the omelet as usual. Or, stew afew tomatoes in the usual way and spread 
_ over before folding. | 


TOMATO OMELET. No. 2. 


Cut in slices and place in a stew-pan six peeled tomatoes; add a tablespoonful 
of cold water, a little pepper, and salt. When they begin to simmer, break in 
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six eggs, stir well, stirring one way, until the cess are cooked, but not too hand ‘ 


ioe 


Serve warm. | 
RICE OMELET. ii 

Take a cupful of cold boiled rice, turn over it a cupful of warm muk, add a 
tablespoor.ful of butter melted, a level teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper; 
mix well, then add three well-beaten eggs. Puta tablespoonful of butter ina 
hot frying-pan, and when it begins to boil pour in the omelet and set the pan 
in a hot oven. As soon as it is cooked through, fold it Cone turn it out on a 
hot dish, and serve at once. Very good. 


» HAM OMELET. \ 
Cut raw ham into dice, fry with butter, and when cooked enough, turn the 
beaten egg over it, and cook as a plain omelet. 
: If boiled ham is used, mince it, and mix with the eggs after they are poe 
Bacon may be used instead of raw ham. / ‘ 


| CHICKEN OMELET. : 

Mince rather fine one cupful of cooked chicken, warm in a teacupful of 
cream or rich milk, a tablespoonful of butter, salt and pepper; thicken with a 
large tablespoonful of flour. Make a plain omelet, then add this mixture, just 
before turning it over. This is much better than the dry minced chicken. 
Tongue is equally good. 

MUSHROOM OMELET. 

Clean a cupful of large button mushrooms, canned ones may be used; cut 
them into bits. Put into a stew-pan an ounce of butter and let it melt; add the 
mushrooms, a teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, and half a cupful 


of cream or milk. Stir in a teaspoonful of flour, dissolved in a little milk or 
water to thicken, if needed. Boil ten minutes, and set aside until the omelet is 


ready. 


mushrooms over the centre and serve hot. 


OYSTER OMELET. 


Parboil a dozen oysters in their own liquor, skim them out, and let them _ 
cool; add them to the beaten eggs, either whole or minced. Cook the same as ay 
a plain omelet. hi 


Thicken the liquid with butter rolled in flour; season with salt, cayenne 
pepper and a teaspoonful of chopped parsley. Chop up the oysters and add to 


Make a plain omelet the usual way; and just. before dauniie it, turn the 
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ne the sauce. Put a, fae spoonfuls i in the centre of ite ornelet before folding; when 


dished, pour the remainder of the sauce around it. 
\ 
FISH OMELET. | 
Make a plain omelet, and when ready to fold, spread over it fish prepared as 
follows: Add to a cupful of any kind of’cold fish, broken fine, cream enough to 
moisten it, seasoned with a tablespoonful of butter; then pepper and salt to taste. 
Warm together. 


ONION OMELET. 


Make a plain omelet, and when ready to turn spread over it a teaspoonful ; 
_ each of chopped onion and minced parsley; then fold, or, if prepared, mix the 
minces into the eggs before cooking. 


JELLY OMELET. 


Make a plain omelet, and just before folding together, spread with some kind 
of jelly. Turn out on a warm platter. Dust it with powdered sugar. : 


BREAD OMELET. No. I. 


Break four eggs into a basin and carefully remove the treadles; have ready a 
tablespoonful of grated and sifted bread; soak it in either milk, water, cream, 
white wine, gravy, lemon-j -Juice, brandy or rum, according as the omelet is 
intended to be sweet or savory. Well beat the eges together with a little nut- 
meg, pepper and salt; add the bread, and, beating constantly (or the omelet will 
be crumbly), get ready a frying-pan, buttered and made thoroughly hot; put in 
_the omelet; do it on one side only; turn it upon a dish, and fold it double to © 
prevent the steam from condensing. Stale sponge-cake, grated biscuit, or — 
pound cake, may replace the bread for a sweet omelet, when pounded loaf sugar 
should be sifted over it, and me dish decorated with lumps of currant jelly. This 
makes a nice dessert. 


) BREAD OMELET. No. 2. 

Let one teacup of milk come to a boil, pour it over one teacupful of bread- — 
crumbs and let it stand a few minutes. -Break six eggs into a bowl, stir (not 
beat) till well mixed; then add the milk and bread, season with pepper and salt, 
mix all well together and turn into a hot frying- -pan, containing a large spoonful 
of butter boiling hot. Fry the omelet slowly, and when brown on the bottom 
— cuti in squares and turn again, fry to a delicate brown and serve hot. 
Cracker omelet. may be made by substituting three or four rolled crackers in 
place of bread. 
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BAKED OMELET. 

Beat the whites and yolks of four or six eggs separately; add to the yolks a 
small cup of milk, a tablespoonful of flour or cornstarch, a teaspoonful of baking 
powder, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and lastly, the stiff-beaten whites. Bake 
in a well buttered pie-tin or plate, about half an hour in a steady oven. 

It should be served the moment it is taken from the oven, as it is liable to fall. 


OMELET SOUFELE. 


Break six eggs into separate cups; beat four of the yolks, mix with them one 
teaspoonful of flour, three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, very little salt. 
Flavor with extract lemon or any other of the flavors that may be preferred. 
Whisk the whites of six eggs to a firm froth; mix them lightly with the yolks; 
pour the mixture into a greased pan or dish; bake in a quick oven. When well- 
risen and lightly browned on the top, it is done; roll out in warm dish, sift pul- 
verized sugar over, and send to table. 


RUM OMELET. 


Put a small quantity of lard into the pan; let it simmer afew minutes, and 
remove it; wipe the pan dry with a towel, and put in a little fresh lard in which 
the omelet may be fried. Care should be taken that the lard does not burn, 
which would spoil the color of the omelet. Break three eggs separately; put 
them into a bowl and whisk them thoroughly with a fork. The longer they 
are beaten, the lighter will the omelet be. Beat up a teaspoonful of milk with 
the eggs and continue to beat until the last moment before pouring into the pan, 
which should be over a hot fire. As soon as the omelet sets, remove the pan 
from the hottest part of the fire. Slip a knife under it to prevent sticking to the 


pan. When the centre is almost firm, slant the pan, work the omelet in shape 


to fold easily and neatly, and when slightly browned, hold a platter against the 
edge of the pan and deftly turn it out on to the hot dish. Dust a liberal quan- 
tity of powdered sugar over it, and singe the sugar into neat stripes with a hot 
iron rod, heated in the coals; pour a glass of warm Jamaica rum around it, and 
when it is placed on the table set fire to the rum. With a tablespoon dash the 
burning rum over the omelet, put out the fire and serve. Salt mzxed with the 
eges prevents them from rising, and when it is so used the omelet will look 
flabby, yet without salt it will taste insipid. Add a little salt to it just before 


folding it and turning out on the dish. 
—‘‘*The Cook.” 
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HAM SANDWICHES. 


Make a dressing of half a cup of butter, one tablespoonful of mixed mustard, 
one of salad oil, a little red or white pepper, a pinch of salt and the yolk of an 
egg; rub the butter to a cream, add the other ingredients and mix thoroughly; 
-. then stir in as much chopped ham as will make it consistent, and spread between 
thin slices of bread. Omit salad oil and substitute melted butter, if preferred. 


HAM SANDWICHES, PLAIN. 

(em the crusts from thin slices of bread; butter them, and lay between every 
two some thin slices of cold, boiled ham. Spread the meat with alittle mustard, 
_if liked. 
| CHICKEN SANDWICHES. 


“Mince up fine any cold boiled or roasted chicken; put it into a sauce-pan with | 
gravy, water or cream enough to soften it; add a good piece of butter, a pinch 
of pepper; work it very smooth while it is heating until it looks almost like a 
paste. .Then spread it on a plate to cool. Spread it between slices of buttered 
bread. | 


SARDINE SANDWICHES. 


Take two boxes of sardines, and throw the contents into hot water, having 
first drained away all the oil. A few minutes will free the sardines from grease. 
Pour away the water and dry the fish in a cloth; then scrape away the skins, 
and pound the sardines in a mortar till reduced to paste; add pepper, salt, and 
some tiny pieces of lettuce, and spread on the sandwiches, which have been pre- 
viously cut as above. The lettuce adds very much to the flavor of the sardines. 

Or chop the sardines up fine and squeeze a few drops of lemon-juice into them 
and spread between buttered bread or cold biscuits. 
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WATERCRESS SANDWICHES. 


Wash well some watercress, and then dry them in a cloth, pressing out every 
atom of moisture, as far as possible; then mix with the cresses hard-boiled eggs 
chopped fine, and seasoned with salt and pepper. Have a stale loaf and some 
fresh butter, and with a sharp knife, cut as many thin slices as will be required 
for two dozen sandwiches; then cut the cress into small pieces, removing the 
stems; place it between each slice of bread and butter, with a slight sprinkling » 
of lémon-juice; press down the slices hard, and cut them sharply on a board into 
small squares, leaving no crust. i 
: ! -—Nantasket Beach. 
EGG SANDWICHES. 


Hard boil some very fresh eggs, and when cold, cut them into moderately 
thin slices, and lay them between some bread and butter cut as thin as possible; 
season them with pepper, salt and nutmeg. Yor picnic parties, or when one is 
travelling, these sandwiches are far preferable to hard-boiled eggs au naturel. 


MUSHROOM, SANDWICHES. 


Mince beef tongue and boiled mushrooms together, add French mustard, and 
spread between buttered bread. i 


CHEESE SANDWICHES. 


. These are extremely nice, and are very easily made. Take one hard-boiled i 
egg, a quarter of a pound of common cheese grated, half a teaspoonful of salt, : 
half a teaspoonful of pepper, half a teaspoonful of mustard, one tablespoonful of — 
-tmmelted butter, and one tablespoonful of vinegar or cold water. Take the yolk 
of the egg and put it into a small bowl and crumble it down, put into. it the 
butter and mix it smooth with a spoon, then add the salt, pepper, mustard, and 
the cheese, mixing each well. Then put in the tablespoonful of vinegar, which 
will make it the proper thickness. If vinegar is not relished, then use cold. 
water instead. Spread this between two biscuits or pieces of oat-cake, and you. 
could not require a better sandwich. Some people will prefer the aaa 
less highly seasoned, In that case, season to taste, 
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Among all civilized people bread has become an article of food of the first 
necessity; and properly so, for it constitutes of itself a complete life sustainer, 
the gluten, starch and sugar which it contains representing ozotized and hydro- 
carbonated nutrients, and combining the sustaining powers of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms in one product. As there is no one article of food that 
enters so largely into our daily fare as bread, so no degree of skill in preparing 
other articles can compensate for lack of knowledge in the art of making good, 
palatable and nutritious bread. A little earnest attention to the subject will 
enable any one to comprehend the theory, and then ordinary care in practice will — 
make one familiar with the process. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


The first thing required for making wholesome bread is the utmost cleanli- 
ness; the next is the soundness and sweetness of all the ingredients used for it; 
and, in addition to these, there must be attention and care ae? the whole 
- process. | 

Salt is always used in bread-making, not only on account of its flavor, which 
destroys the insipid raw state of the flour, but because it makes the dough rise 
better.” | : | 

In mixing with milk, the milk should be boiled—not simply scalded, but 
heated to boiling over hot water—then set aside to cool before mixing. Simple 
heating will not prevent bread from turning sour in the rising, while boiling will 
act as a preventive. So the milk should be thoroughly scalded, and should be 
used when it is just blood warm. 

Too small a proportion of yeast, or insufficient nis allowed for the dough to 
rise, will cause the bread to be heavy. 

The yeast must be good and fresh if the bread is to be digestible and. nice. 
Stale yeast produces, instead of vinous fermentation, an acetous fermentation, 
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which flavors the bread and makes it disagreeable. os poor, thin ean cane : 


an imperfect fermentation, the result being a heavy unwholesome loaf. 


If either the sponge or the dough be permitted to overwork itself—that is to | 


say, if the mixing and kneading be neglected when it has reached the proper 


point for either—sour bread will probably be the consequence in warm weather, 


and bad bread in any. The goodness will also be endangered by placing it so 
near a fire as to make any part of it hot, instead of maintaining the gentle and 
equal degree of heat required for its due fermentation. , 

Heavy bread will also most likely be the result of making the dough very 
hard, and letting it become quite cold, particularly in winter. 

An almost certain way of spoiling dough is to leave it half-made, and to 
allow it to become cold before it is finished. The other most common causes of 
failure are using yeast which is no longer sweet, or which has been frozen, or 
has had hot liquid poured over it. | 

As a general rule, the oven for baking bread should be rather quick, and the 


heat so regulated as to penetrate the dough without hardening the outside. The — 


oven-door should not be opened after the bread is put in until the dough is set 
or has become firm, as the cool air admitted will have an unfavorable effect on it. 

The dough should risei and the bread begin to brown after about fifteen 
minutes, but only slightly. Bake from fifty to sixty minutes, and have it 
_ brown, not black or whitey brown, but brown all over when well baked: 

When the bread is baked, remove the loaves immediately from the pans, 
and place them where the air will circulate freely around them and thus carry 
off the gas which has been formed, but is no longer needed. 

Never leave the bread in the pan or on a pine table to absorb the odor of the 
wood. If you like crusts that are crisp do not cover the loaves; but to give the 
soft, tender, wafer-like consistency which many prefer, wrap them, while still 
hot, in several thicknesses of bread-cloth. When cold put them in a stone jar, 
removing the cloth, as that absorbs the moisture and gives the bread an unpleasant 


taste and odor. Keep the jar well covered, and carefully cleansed from crumbs: 


and stale pieces. Scald and dry it thoroughly every two or three days. A yard 


and a half square of coarse table linen makes the best bread-cloth. Keep in good 


supply; use them for no other purpose. 

Some people use scalding water in making wheat bread; in that case the flour 
must be scalded and allowed to cool before the yeast is added,—then proceed as 
above. Bread made in this manner keeps moist in summer, much longer than 
when made in the usual mode. | 


Home-made yeast is generally preferred to any other. Compressed yeast, as | 
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now sold in most grocery stores, makes fine light, sweet bread, and is a much 
"quicker process, and can always be had fresh, being made fresh every day. 


WHEAT BREAD. 

Sift the flour into a large bread-pan or bowl; make a hole in the middle of it, 
and pour in the yeast in the ratio of half a teacupful of yeast to two quarts of 
flour; stir the yeast lightly, then pour in your ‘‘ wetting,’’ either milk or water, 
as you choose,—which use warm in winter, and cold in summer; if you use 
water as “‘ wetting,” dissolve in it a bit of butter of the size of an egg,—if you 
use milk, no butter is necessary; stir in the “ wetting” very lightly, but do not 
mix all the flour into it; then cover the pan with a thick blanket or towel, and 
set it, in winter, in a warm place to rise,—this is called ‘‘ putting the bread in 
sponge.’? In summer the bread should not be wet over night. In the morning 
add a teaspoonful of salt and mix all the flour in the pan with the sponge, 
kneading it well; then let it stand two hours or more until it has risen quite 
light; then remove the dough to the molding-board and mold it for a long 
time, cutting it in pieces and molding them together again and again, until the - 
dough is elastic under the pressure of your hand, using as little flour as possible; 
then make it into loaves, put the loaves into baking-tins. The loaves should 
come half-way up the pan, and they should be allowed to rise until the bulk is. 
doubled. When the loaves are ready to be put into the oven, the oven should 
be ready to receive them. It should be hot enough to brown a teaspoonful of 
flour in five minutes. The heat should be greater at the bottom than at the top 
of the oven, and the fire so arranged as to give sufficient strength of heat 
through the baking without being replenished. Let them stand ten or fifteen 
minutes, prick them three or four times with a fork, bake in a quick oven from 
forty-five to sixty minutes. | ; 

If these directions are followed, you will obtain sweet, tender and wholesome 
bread. If by any mistake the dough becomes sour before you are ready to bake 
it, you can rectify it by adding a little dry supercarbonate of soda, molding the 
dough a long time to distribute the soda equally throughout the mass. All 
bread is better, if naturally sweet, without the soda; but sour bread you should 
never eat, if you desire good health. 

Keep well covered in a tin box or large stone crock, which should be wiped 
out every day or two, and scalded and dried thoroughly in the sun once a week. 


COMPRESSED YEAST BREAD. 


| Use for two loaves of bread three quarts of sifted flour, nearly a quart of 
‘warm water, a level tablespoonful of salt, and an ounce of compressed yeast. 
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- Dissolve the yeast in a pint of lukewarm ie beh stir fete is ue four to 
make a thick batter. Cover the bowl containing the batter or sponge with a 


thick folded cloth, and set it in a warm place to rise; if the temperature of heat: 
is properly attended to, the sponge will be foamy and light in half an hour. 
Now stir into this sponge the salt dissolved in a little warm water, add the rest 
of the flour and sufficient warm water to make the dough stiff enough to knead; 
then knead it from five to ten minutes, divide it into loaves, knead again each 


loaf and put them into buttered baking-tins; cover them with a doubled thick 


cloth, and set again in a warm place to rise twice their height, then bake the 
same as any bread. This bread has the advantage of that made of home-made 
yeast as it is made inside of three hours, whereas the other requires from twelve — 


to fourteen hours. 


HOME-MADE YEAST. 


Boil six large potatoes in three pints of water. Tie a handful of hops in a 


: small muslin bag and boil with the potatoes; when thoroughly cooked drain the 


water on enough flour to make a thin batter; set this on the stove or range and 


scald it enough to cook the flour, (this makes the yeast keep longer); remove it 
from the fire, and when cool enough, add the potatoes mashed, also half a cup 


of sugar, half a tablespoonful of ginger, two of salt and a teacupful of yeast. 
Let it stand in a warm place until it has thoroughly risen, then put it in a large. 
mouthed jug, and cork tightly; set away in a cool place. The jug should be 


scalded before putting in the yeast. 


Two-thirds of a coffeecupful of this yeast will make four loaves. 


UNRIVALED YEAST. 
On one morning boil two ounces of the best hops in four quarts of water half 
an hour; strain it, and let the liquor cool to the consistency of new milk; then 
put it in an earthen bowl, and add half a cupful of salt, and half a cupful of 


brown sugar; beat up one quart of flour with some of the liquor; then mix all 


well together, and let it stand till the third day after; then add six medium- 
sized potatoes, boiled and mashed through a colander; let it stand a day, then 


strain and bottle, and it is fit for use. It must be stirred frequently while it is 


making, and kept. near a fire. One advantage of this yeast is its spontaneous 
fermentation, requiring the help of no old yeast; if care be taken to let it fer- 


ment well in the bowl, it may immediately be corked tightly. Be careful to 


keep it in acool place. Before using it shake the bottle up well. It will keep 
in a cool place two months, and is best the latter ie: of the time. Use about 
the same quantity as of other yeast. , 
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DRIED YEAST OR VEAST CAKES. : 

Make a pan of yeast the same as ‘‘ Home-made Yeast;’? mix in with it corn- 
meal that has been sifted and dried, kneading it. well until it is thick enough to 
roll out, when it can be cut into cakes or crumble up. a out and SO, 
oughly in the shade; keep in a dry place. 


When it is convenient to get compressed yeast, it is much better and cheaper a 


ae to make your own, a saving of time and trouble. Almost all groceries keep — 


it, delivered to them fresh made daily. 


SALT-RAISING BREAD. 
While getting breakfast in the morning, as soon as the tea- kettle has boiled, 


take a quart tin cup or an earthen quart milk pitcher, scald it, then fill one-third | : 


full of water about as warm as the finger could be held in; then to this adda 
teaspoonful of salt, a pinch of brown sugar and coarse flour enough to make a 


batter of about the right consistency for griddle-cakes. Set the. cup, with the © 


spoon in it, in a closed vessel haltf-filled with water, moderately hot, but not 


scalding. Keep the temperature as nearly even as possible, and add a teaspoon-. 
_ ful of flour once or twice during the process of fermentation. The yeast ought 


to reach to the top of the bowl in about five hours. Sift your flour into a pan, 

make an opening in the centre, and pour in your yeast.. Have ready a pitcher 
of warm milk, salted, or milk and water, (not too hot, or you will scald the yeast 
germs,) and stir rapidly into a pulpy mass with a spoon. Cover this sponge 


closely, and keep warm for an hour, then knead into loaves, adding flour to 


make the proper consistency. Place in warm, well-greased pans, cover closely, 


and leave till it is light. Bake in a steady oven, and when done let all the hot ay 


steam escape. Wrap closely in damp towels, and keep in closed earthen jars | 


until it is wanted. 


This in our grandmothers’ time used to be considered the prize bread, on : 


account of its being sweet and wholesome, and required no prepared yeast to 
make it. Nowadays yeast-bread is made with very little trouble, as the yeast 
can be procured at almost any grocery. 


1 


BREAD FROM MILK YEAST. 


At noon the day before baking, take half a cup of corn-meal, and pour over 
it enough sweet milk boiling hot to make it the thickness of batter-cakes. In 
the winter place it where it will keep warm. The next morning before break- 
fast pour into a pitcher a pint of boiling water; add one teaspoonful of soda and 


we 
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one of salt. When cool enough so that it will not scald the flour, add enough to 
make a stiff batter; then add the cup of meal set the day before. This will be 
full of little bubbles. Then place the pitcher in a kettle of warm water, cover the 
top with a folded towel and put it where it will keep warm, and you will be sur- 
prised to find how soon the yeast will be at the top of the pitcher. Then pour 
the yeast into a bread-pan; add a pint and a half of warm water, or half water 
and half milk, and flour enough to knead into loaves. Knead but little 
harder than for biscuit, and bake as soon as it rises to the top of the tin.- This 
recipe makes five large loaves. Do not allow it to get too light before baking, 
for it will make the bread dry and crumbling. A cup of this milk et is excel- 
lent to raise buckwheat cakes. 


GRAHAM BREAD. 


One teacupful of wheat flour, one-half teacupful of Porto Rico molasses, one 
half cupful of good yeast, one teaspoonful of salt, one pint of warm water; add 
sufficient Graham flour to make the dough as stiff as can be stirred with a 
_ strong spoon; this is to be mixed at night; in the morning, add one teaspoonful 
of soda, dissolved in a little water; mix well, and pour into two medium-sized 


pans; they will be about half full; let it stand in a warm place until it rises to 


the top of the pans, then bake one hour in a pretty hot oven. 

This should be covered about twenty minutes when first put into the oven 
with a thick brown paper, or an old tin cover; it prevents the upper crust 
hardening before the loaf is well-risen. If these directions are correctly fol- 
lowed the bread will not be heavy or sodden, as it has been tried for years and 
never failed. ie 


GRAHAM BREAD. (Unfermented.) 


Stir together three heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder, three cups of 
Graham flour, and one cup of white flour; then add a large teaspoonful of salt 
and half a cup of sugar. Mix all thoroughly with milk or water into as stiff a 
batter as can be stirred with a spoon. If water is used, a lump of butter as large 
as a walnut may be melted and stirred into it. Bake immediately in well- 
greased pans. ue : 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD. 


| One pint of rye flour, one quart of corn-meal, one teacupful of Graham flour, 
all fresh; half a teacupful of molasses or brown sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, and 
two-thirds of a teacupful of home-made yeast. Mix into as stiff a dough as can 
be stirred with a spoon, using warm water for wetting. Let it rise several hours, 
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i over night; in ane morning, or when light, add a teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a spoonful of warm water; beat it well and turn it into well-greased, 
deep, bread-pans, and let itriseagain. Bakeina moderate oven from three to four 


hours. 
—Palmer House, Chicago. 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD. (Unfermented). 


One cupful of rye flour, two cupfuls of corn-meal, one cupful of white flour, 
half a teacupful of molasses or sugar, a teaspoonful of salt. Stir all together 
thoroughly, and wet up with sour milk; then add a level teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a tablespoonful of water. The same can be made of sweet milk, by © 
substituting baking- powder for soda. The batter to be stirred as thick as can be. 
with a spoon, and turned into well- greased pans. 


VIRGINIA BROWN BREAD. 


One pint of corn-meal, pour over enough boiling water to thoroughly scald it; 
when cool, add one pint of light, white bread sponge, mix well together, add one 
cupful of molasses, and Graham flour enough to mold; this will make two 
loaves; when light, bake in a moderate oven one and a half hours. 


RHODE ISLAND BROWN BREAD. 


Two and one-half cupfuls of corn-meal, one and one-half cupfuls of rye-meal, 
one egg, one cup of molasses, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, a little salt and one quart of milk. Bake in a covered dish, either 
earthen or iron, in a moderately hot oven three hours. 


| STEAMED BROWN BREAD. 

One cup of white flour, two of Graham flour, two of Indian meal, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, one cup of molasses, three and a half cups of milk, a little salt. 
Beat well and steam for four hours. This is for sour milk; when sweet milk 
is used, use baking powder in place of soda. 

This is improved by setting it into the oven fifteen minutes after it is slipped 
from the mold. To be eaten warm with butter. Most excellent. 


| RYE BREAD. 

Toa quart of warm water stir as much wheat flour as will make a smooth 
batter; stir into it half a gill of home-made yeast, and set it in a warm place to 
rise; this is called setting a sponge; let it be mixed in some vessel which will 
contain twice the quantity; in the morning, put three pounds and a half of rye 
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| flour into a bowl or tray, rene a hollow in the contre, pour in nice sponge, Gad al’ 
 dessertspoonful of salt, and half a small teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in 

a little water; make the whole into a smooth dough, with as much warm water 
as may be necessary; knead it well, cover it, and let it set in a warm place for 
three hours; then knead it again, and make it into two or three loaves; bake in 
a quick oven one hour, if made in two loaves, or less if the loaves are smaller. 


RYE AND CORN BREAD. 


One quart of rye meal or rye flour, two quarts of Indian meal, scalded (by 
placing in a pan and pouring over it just enough bodling water to merely wet it, 
but not enough to make it into a batter, stirring constantly with a spoon), one- 
half cup of molasses, two teaspoonfuls salt, one teacup yeast; make it as stiff as 
can be stirred with a spoon, mixing with warm water, and let rise all night. In 
the morning add a level teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a little water; then put 
it in a large pan, smooth the top with the hand dipped in cold water; let it stand 
a short time, and bake five or'six hours. If put in the oven late in the day, let 
it remain all night. 

- Graham may be used instead of rye, and baked as above. 

This is similar to the “‘ Rye and Injun”’ of our grandmothers’ days, but that 
was placed in a kettle, allowed to rise, then placed in a covered iron pan upon 
_ the hearth before the fire, with coals heaped upon the lid, to bake all night. 


FRENCH BREAD. 


Beat together one pint of milk, four tablespoonfuls of melted butter, or half 
butter and half lard, half a cupful of yeast, one teaspoonful of salt and two eggs. 
Stir into this two quarts of flour. When this dough is risen, make into two 
large rolls, and bake as any bread. Cut across the top diagonal gashes just be- 
fore putting into the oven. 


TWIST BREAD. 


Let the bread be made as directed for wheat bread, then take three pieces as 
large as a pint bowl each; strew a little flour over the paste-board or table, roll 
| each piece under your hands, to twelve inches length, making it smaller in cir- 

cumference at the ends than in the middle; having rolled the three in this way, 
take a baking-tin, lay one part on it, join one end of each of the other two to it, 
and braid them together the length of the rolls, and join the ends by pressing, 
them together; dip a brush in milk, and pass it over the top of the loaf; after 
ten minutes or so, set it in a quick oven, and bake for nearly an hour. ies 
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NEW ENGLAND CORN CAKE. 


One quart of milk, one pint of corn-meal, one teacupful of wheat flour, a tea~ 
spoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. Scald the milk, and grad- 
ually pour it on the meal; when cool, add the butter and salt, also a half cup of 
yeast. Do this at night; in the morning beat thoroughly and add two well- 
beaten eggs, and a half teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a spoonful of water. 
Pour the mixture into buttered deep earthen plates, let it stand fifteen minutes: 
to rise again, then bake from twenty to thirty minutes. — 


GERMAN BREAD. 

One pint of milk well-boiled, one teacupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
nice lard or butter, two-thirds of a teacupful of baker’s yeast. Make a rising 
with the milk and yeast; when light, mix in the sugar and shortening, with 
flour enough to make as soft a dough as can be handled. Flour the paste-board 


well, roll out about one-half inch thick; put this quantity into two large pans; . | 
make about a dozen indentures with the finger on the top; put a small piece of © 


butter in each, and sift over the whole one tablespoonful of sugar mixed with 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon. Let this stand for a second rising; when per- 
fectly light, bake in a quick oven fifteen or twenty minutes, | 


. ‘CORN BREAD. 


Two cups of sifted meal, half a cup of flour, two cups of sour milk, two well-- 
beaten eggs, half a cup of molasses or sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter. Mix the meal and flour smoothly and gradually 
with the milk, then the butter, molasses, and salt, then the beaten eggs, and. 
lastly dissolve a level teaspoonful of baking-soda in a little milk and beat thor-- 
oughly all together. Bake nearly an hour in well-buttered tins, not very shallow.. 
This recipe can be made with sweet milk by using baking-powder in place of soda. 

— Si. Charles Hotel, New Orleans. 


- VIRGINIA CORN BREAD. 

Three cups of white corn-meal, one cup of flour, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of salt, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one table- 
spoonful of lard, three cups of milk and three eggs. Sift together the flour, corn, 
meal, sugar, salt and baking-powder; rub in the lard cold, add the eggs well- 
beaten and then the milk. Mix into a moderately stiff batter; pour it inte 
well-greased, shallow baking-pans, (pie-tins are suitable). Bake from thirty to 
forty minutes. | . , | 
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BOSTON CORN BREAD. 


‘One cup of sweet milk, two of sour milk, two-thirds of a cup of riclacees? 
‘one of wheat flour, four of corn-meal and one teaspoonful of soda; steam for 
three hours, and brown a few minutes in the oven. The same made oF sweet 
milk and baking-powder is equally as good. 


INDIAN LOAF CAKE. 
Mix a teacupful of powdered white sugar with a quart of ach milk, aye cut 


‘up in the milk two ounces of butter, adding a saltspoonful of salt. Put this 


mixture into a covered pan or skillet, and set it on the fire till it is scalding hot. 


‘Then take it off, and scald with it as much yellow Indian meal (previously sifted) 


as will make it of the consistence of thick boiled mush. Beat the whole very 


hard for a quarter of an hour, and then set it away to cool. 


While it is cooling, beat three eggs very light, and stir them gradually into 
the mixture when it is about as warm as new milk. Adda teacupful of good 
strong yeast, and beat the whole another quarter of an hour, for much of the 


goodness of this cake depends on its being long and well-beaten. Then have 


ready a tin mold or earthen pan with a pipe in the centre, (to diffuse the heat 


‘through the middle of the cake). The pan must be very well-buttered, as Indian 
meal is apt to stick. Putin the mixture, cover it, and set it in a warm place to 
rise. It should be light in: about four hours. Then bake it two hours in a 


-ymoderate oven. When done, turn it out with the broad surface downwards, 


-and send it to table hot and whole. Cut it into slices and eat it with butter. 


This will. be found an excellent cake. If wanted for breakfast, mix it, and 


-set it to rise the night before. If properly made, standing all night will not 
injure it. Like all Indian cakes, (of which this is one of the best), it should be 
eaten warm. ! 


— St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans. 
JOHNNIE CAKE. | 


Sift one quart of Indian meal into a pan; make a hole in the middle and pour 
in a pint of warm water, adding one teaspoonful of salt; with a spoon mix the 
meal and water gradually into a soft dough; stir it very briskly for a quarter of 
an hour or more, till it becomes light and spongy; then spread the dough smooth 
and evenly on a straight, flat board (a piece of the head of a flour-barrel will 
serve for this purpose); place the board nearly upright before an open fire, and 
put an iron against the back to support it; bake it well; when done, cut it in 


squares; send it hot to table, split and buttered. i 
—OQld Plantation Sepia hae 
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ie | _ SPIDER CORN-CAKE. sb 
Beat two eges and one-fourth cup sugar together. Then add one cup sweet. 

milk, and one cup of sour milk in which you have dissolved one teaspoonful 
soda. Adda teaspoonful of salt. Then mix one and two-thirds cups of granu- 
lated corn-meal and one-third cup flour with this. Put a spider or skillet on the 
range, and when it is hot melt in two tablespoonfuls of butter. Turn the spider 
so that the butter can run up on the sides of the pan. Pour in the corn-caké 
mixture and add one more cup of sweet milk, but do not stir afterwards. Put 
this in the oven and bake from twenty to thirty-five minutes. When done, there 
should be a streak of custard through it. 


SOUTHERN CORN-MEAL PONE OR CORN DODGERS. 


Mix with cold water into a soft dough one quart of southern corn-meal, 
sifted, a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of butter or lard melted. Mold 
into oval cakes with the hands and bake in a very hot oven, in well- greased 
pans. Tobe eaten hot. The crust should be brown. 


} 


RAISED POTATO-CAKE. 


Potato-cakes, to be served with roast lamb or with game, are made of equal 
quantities of mashed potatoes and of flour, say one quart of each, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, a little salt, and milk enough to make a batter as for griddle- 
cakes; to this allow half a teacupful of fresh yeast; let it rise till it. is light and 
bubbles of air form; then dissolve half a teaspoonful of soda in a spoonful of 
warm water and add to the batter; bake in muffin tins. ‘These are good also 

with fricasseed chicken; take them from the ting and drop in the gravy just 
before sending to the table. 


Piscuits, Rolls, Muffins, Etc. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 

In ae batter-cakes, the ingredients should be put together over night to 
rise, and the eggs and butter added in the morning; the butter melted and eggs 
well-beaten. If the batter appears sour in the least, dissolve a little soda and. 
stir into it; this should be done early enough to rise some time before baking. 

Water can be used in place of milk in all raised dough, and the dough should 

_be thoroughly light before making into loaves or biscuits; then when molding 


oy 


ey 
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them, use as little flour as possible; the kneading to be done when le fone 
from the sponge, and should be done well and for some length of time, as this | 
makes the pores fine, the bread cut smooth and tender. Care should be taken | 
not to get the dough too stiff. 

Where any recipe calls for baking-powder, and you do not have it, you can 
use cream-tartar and soda, in the proportion of one level teaspoonful of soda to 
two of cream-tartar. , | 

When the recipe calls for sweet milk or cream, and you do not have it, you 
may use in place of it sour milk or cream, and, in that case, baking-powder or 
cream of tartar must not be used, but baking-soda, using a level teaspoonful to 
a quart of sour milk; the milk is always best when just turned, so that it ig 
solid, and not sour enough to whey or to be watery. 

When making biscuits or bread with baking-powder or soda and cream 
tartar, the oven should be prepared first; the dough handled quickly and put 
into the oven immediately, as soon as it becomes the proper lightness, to ensure’ 
good success. If the oven is too slow, the article baked will be heavy and hard. 

As in beating cake, never stir ingredients into batter, but beat them in, by 
beating down from the bottom, and up, and over again. This laps the air into 
the batter, which produces little air-cells and causes the dough to puff and swell 
as it comes in contact with the heat while cooking. 


TO RENEW STALE ROLLS. 


To freshen stale biscuits or rolls, put them into a steamer for ten minutes, 
then dry them off in a hot oven; or dip each roll for an instant in cold water and 
heat them crisp in the oven. 


WARM BREAD FOR BREAKFAST. 


Dough, after it has become once sufficiently raised and perfectly light, cannot 
afterwards be injured by setting aside in any cold place where it cannot freeze; 
therefore, biscuits, rolls, etc., can be made late the day before wanted for break- 
fast. Prepare them ready for baking by molding them out late in the evening; 
lay them a little apart on buttered tins; cover the tins with a cloth, then fold 
around that a newspaper, so as to exclude the air, as that has a tendency to 
cause the crust to be hard and thick when baked. The best place in summer 
is to place them in the ice-box, then all you have to do in the morning (an hour 
before breakfast time, and while the oven is heating) is to bring them from © 
the ice-box, take off the cloth and warm it, and place it over them again; then 
set the tins in a warm place near the fire. This will give them time to rise and — 


* 
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bake when needed. If these directions are followed rightly, you will find it 
makes no difference with their lightness and goodness, and you can always be 
sure of warm raised biscuits for breakfast in one hour’s time. 

Stale rolls may be made light and flakey by dipping for a moment in cold > 
water, and placing immediately in a very hot oven to be made crisp and hot. 


SODA BISCUIT. 


One quart of sifted flour, one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of cream 
tartar, one teaspoonful of salt; mix thoroughly, and rub in ,two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, and wet with one pint of sweet milk. Bake in a quick oven. 


BAKING-POWDER BISCUIT. 


Two pints of flour, butter the size of an egg, three heaping teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, and one teaspoonful of salt; make a soft dough of sweet milk or 
water, knead as little as possible, cut out with the usual biscuit-cutter and bake 
in rather a quick oven. 

SOUR MILK BISCUIT. 


Rub into a quart of sifted flour a piece of butter the size of an egg, one tea. 
spoonful of salt; stir into this a pint of sour milk, dissolve one teaspoonful of 
soda, and stir into the milk just as you add it to the flour; knead it up quickly, 
roll it out nearly half an inch thick, and cut out with a biscuit-cutter; bake im- 
mediately in a quick oven. ) 

Very nice biscuit may be made with sour cream without the butter by the 
same process. 
RAISED BISCUIT. 


Sift two quarts of flour in a. mixing-pan, make a hole in the middle of the 
flour, pour into this one pint of warm water or new milk, one teaspoonful of 
salt, half a cup of meited lard or butter, stir in a little flour, then add half a cup- 
ful of yeast, after which stir in as much flour as you can conveniently with 
your hand, let it rise over night; in the morning add nearly a teaspoonful of 
soda, and more fiour as is needed to make a rather soft dough; then\.mold fif- 
teen to twenty minutes, the longer the better; let it rise until light again, roll — 
this out about half an inch thick, and cut out with a biscuit-cutter, or make it 
into little balls with your hands; cover and set in a warm place to rise. When 
light, bake a light brown in a moderate oven. Rub a little warm butter or sweet 
lard on the sides of the biscuits when you pee them on the tins, to prevent 
their sticking together when baked. 
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LIGHT BISCUIT. iMG: a 


Take a piece of bread dough that will make about as many biscuits as you 
wish; lay it out rather flat in a bowl; break into it two eggs; half a cup of 
sugar, half'a cup of butter; mix this thoroughly with enough flour to keep it 
from sticking to the hands and board. Knead it well for about fifteen or twenty 
minutes, make into small biscuits, place in a greased pan, and let them rise until 
about even with the top of the pan. Bake in a quick oven for about half an 
hour. | | : 

These can be made in the form of rolls, which some prefer. 


LIGHT BISCUIT. No. 2. 


When you bake take a pint of sponge, one tablespoonful of melted butter, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, the white of one egg beaten toa foam, Let rise un- 


til light, mold into biscuits, and when light bake. 


GRAHAM BISCUITS, WITH YEAST. 


Take one pint of water or milk, one large tablespoonful of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a half cup of yeast, and a pinch of salt; take enough wheat 
flour to use up the water, making it the consistency of batter-cakes; add the rest 


of the ingredients and as much Graham flour as can be stirred in with a spoon; 


set it away till morning; in the morning, grease a pan, flour your hands, take a 
lump of dough the size of an egg, roll it lightly between the palms of your . 


hands, let them rise Rae Nee minutes, and bake in a tolerably hot oven. 


EGG BISCUIT. . 


Sift together a quart of dry flour and three heaping teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder. Rub into this thoroughly a piece of butter the size of an egg; add two 
well-beaten eggs, a tablespoonful of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt. Mix all to- 
gether quickly into a soft dough, with one cup of milk, or more if needed. Roll 


out nearly half of an inch thick. Cut into biscuits, and bake immediately in a 


quick oven from fifteen to twenty minutes. 


PARKER HOUSE ROLLS. 


One pint of milk, boiled and cooled; a piece of butter the size of an egg; one- 
half cupful of fresh yeast; one tablespoonful of sugar, one pinch of salt, and two 
quarts of sifted flour. : Ng 

Melt the butter in the warm milk, then add the sugar, salt and flour, and let ay 
it rise over night. Mix rather soft. In the morning, add to this half of a tea- cn | 
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; spoonful of soda dissolved in a spoonful of water. Mix in enough flour to make 
the same stiffness as any biscuit dough; roll out not more than a quarter of am 
inch thick. Cut with a large round cutter; spread soft butter over the tops and 
fold one-half over the other by doubling it. Place them apart a little so that 
there will be room to rise. Cover, and place them near the fire for fifteen or: 


twenty minutes before baking. Bake in rather a quick oven. 


PARKER HOUSE ROLLS. (Unfermented.) 


These rolls are made with baking-powder, and are much sooner made, although 
the preceding recipe is the old original one from the ‘‘ Parker House.”’ Stir 
into a quart of sifted flour three large teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, a table- 
spoonful of cold butter, a teaspoonful of salt and one of sugar, and a well-beaten- 
egg; rub all well into the flour, pour in a pint of cold milk, mix up quickly into 
a smooth dough, roll it out less than half an inch thick, cut with a large biscuit- — 
cutter, spread soft butter over the top of each, fold one half over the other by’ 
- doubling it, lay them a little apart on greased tins. Set them immediately in a: 

pretty hot oven. Rub over the tops with sweet milk before putting in the oven,,. 
to give them a glaze. 


FRENCH ROLLS. 


Three cups of sweet milk, one cup of butter and lard, mixed in equal propor- 
tions, one-half cup of good yeast, or half a cake of compressed yeast, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Add flour enough to make a stiff dough. Let it rise over 
night; in the morning, add two well-beaten eggs; knead thoroughly, and let it 
rise again. With the hands, make it into balls as large as an egg; then roll be- | 
tween the hands to make long rolls, (about three inches.) Place close together 
in even rows on well-buttered pans. Cover and let them rise again, then bake 
in a quick oven to a delicate brown. 


BEATEN BISCUIT. 


Two quarts of sifted flour, a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of sweet lard,. 
one egg; make up with half a. pint of milk, or, if milk is not to be had, plain: 
water will answer; beat well until the dough blisters and cracks; pull off a two- 
inch square of the dough; roll it into a ball with the hand; flatten, stick with a: 
fork, and bake in a quick oven. | 

It is not beating hard that makes the biscuit nice, but the regularity of the 
motion. Beating hard, the old cooks say, Kells the dough, An old-fashioned: 
Coa recipe. 
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POTATO BISCUIT. Ene 
Boil six good-sized potatoes with their jackets on; take them out with a 
skimmer, drain and squeeze with a towel to ensure being dry; then remove the 
skin, mash them perfectly free from lumps, add a tablespoonful of butter, one 
egg, and a pint of sweet milk. When cool, beat in half a cup of yeast. Put in 
just enough flour to make a stiff dough. When this rises, make into small 
eakes. Let them rise the same as biscuit and bake a delicate brown. 
This dough is very fine, dropped into meat soups for pot-pie. 


VINEGAR BISCUITS. 

Take two quarts of flour, one large tablespoonful of lard or butter, one table- 
‘spoonful and a half of vinegar and one teaspoonful of soda; put the soda in the 
vinegar and stir it well; stir in the flour; beat two eggs very light and add to it; 
make a dough with warm water stiff enough to roll out, and cut with a 
discuit-cutter one inch thick, and bake in a quack oven. fa 


GRAFTON MILK BISCUITS. 


Boil and mash two white potatoes; add two teaspoonfuls of brown sugar; 
‘pour boiling water over these, enough to soften them. When tepid, add one 
gmail teacupful of yeast; when light, warm three ounces of butter in one pint of: 
milk, a little salt, a third of a teaspoonful of soda, and flour enough to make stiff 
sponge; when risen, work it on the board; put it back in the tray to rise again; 
when risen, roll into cakes, and let them stand half an hour. Bake in a quick 
oven. These biscuits are fine. : 

SALLY LUNN. : 

Warm one-half cupful of butter in a pint of milk; add a teaspoonful of salt, 
a tablespoonful of sugar, and seven cupfuls of sifted flour; beat thoroughly, and 
~ avhen the mixture is blood warm, add four beaten eggs, and last of all, half a 
cup of good lively yeast. Beat hard until the batter breaks in blisters. Set it to 
rise over night. In the morning, dissolve half a teaspoonful of soda, stir it into 
the batter and turn it into a well-buttered, shallow dish to rise again about fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. Bake about fifteen to twenty minutes. 

The cake should be torn apart, not cut; cutting with a knife makes warm 
bread heavy. Bake alight brown. This cake is frequently seen on Southern 
tables. | 3 

SALLY LUNN. (Unfermented.) 

Rub a piece of butter as large as an egg into a quart of flour; add a tumbler 

of milk, two eggs, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, three teaspoonfuls of baking 
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powder, and a teaspoonful of salt. Scatter the baking-powder, salt and sugar 
into the flour; add the eggs, the butter, melted, the milk. Stir all together, and 
bake in well-greased round pans. Eat warm with butter. 


LONDON HOT-CROSS BUNS. 


Three cups of milk, one cup of yeast, or one cake of compressed yeast dis- 
solved in a cup of tepid water, and flour enough to make a thick batter; set this 
as a sponge over night. In the morning, add half a cup of melted butter, one 
cup of sugar, half a nutmeg grated, one saltspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful 
of soda, and flour enough to roll out like biscuit. Knead well and set to rise for 
five hours. Roll the dough half an inch thick; cut in round cakes, and lay in 
rows in a buttered baking-pan, and let the cakes stand half an hour; or until 
light; then put them in the oven, having first made a deep cross on each with 
a knife. Bake alight brown, and brush over with white of egg beaten stiff with 
powdered leat 3 

RUSKS, WITH YEAST. 


In one large coffee-cup of warm milk, dissolve half a cake of compressed 
yeast, or three tablespoonfuls of home-made yeast; to this add three well-beaten 
eggs, a small cup of sugar, and a teaspoonful of salt; beat these together. 
Use flour enough to make a smooth, light dough, let it stand until very light, 
then knead it in the form of biscuits; place them on buttered tins, and let them 
rise until they are almost up to the edge of the tins; pierce the top of each one, 
and bake in a quick oven. Glaze the tops of each with sugar and milk, or the 
white of an egg, before baking. Some add dried currants, well-washed and 
ried in the oven. 

RUSKS. 


Two cups of raised dough, one of sugar, half a cup of butter, two well-beaten 
eggs, flour enough to make a stiff dough; set to rise, and when light, mold into 
high biscuit, and let rise again; rub damp sugar and cinnamon over the iu and 
place in the oven. Bake about twenty minutes. 


RUSKS. Gaieeneuted ) 


Three cups of flour - sifted, three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter, three 
-eges, half a nutmeg grated and a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, twe small 
cups of milk; sift together salt, flour, sugar and baking-powder; rub in the but- 
ter cold; add the milk, beaten eggs and spices; mix into a soft dough, break off 
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: pieces about as large as an egg, a thon made a Hands fit pound balls, sate 
the tops with sugar and water mixed, and then sprinkle dry sugar over them. | 


Bake immediately. 
| SCOTCH SCONES 


Thoroughly mix, while dry, one quart of sifted flour, loosely measured, with 
two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder; then rub into it a tablespoonful of 
cold butter, and a teaspoonful of salt. Be sure that the butter is well worked 
in, Add sweet milk enough to make a very soft paste. Roll out the paste about. 
a quarter of an inch thick, using plenty of flour on the paste-board, and rolling- 
pin. Cut it into triangular pieces, each side about four inches long. Flour the 
sides and bottom of a biscuit-tin, and place the pieces on it. Bake immediately 
in a quick oven from twenty to thirty minutes. When half done, brush over 
with sweet milk. Some cooks prefer to bake them on a floured griddle, and cut 
them a round shape the size of a saucer, then scarred across to form four 
quarters. | 
) CRACKNELS. 


Two cups of rich milk, four tablespoonfuls of butter and a gill of yeast, a. 
teaspoonful of salt; mix warm, add flour enough to make a light dough. When 
light, roll thin, and cut in long pieces three inches wide, prick well with a fork, 
and bake in a slow oven. They are to be mixed rather hard, and rolled very 
thin, like soda crackers. 

RAISED MUFFINS. No.I. 


Make a batter of one pint of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of sugar, one of 
salt, a tablespoonful of butter or sweet lard, and a half cup of yeast; add flour 
enough to make it moderately thick; keep it in a warm, not hot, place, until itis 
quite light, then stir in one or two well-beaten eggs, and half a teaspoonful of 
soda, dissolved in alittle warm water. Let the batter stand twenty-five or thirty 
minutes longer to rise a little, turn into well-greased muffin-rings or gem-pans, 
and bake in a quick oven. | | 

To be served hot, and torn open, instead of cut with a knife. 


rd 


RAISED MUFFINS. No.2. . 


Three pints of flour, three eggs, a piece of butter the size of an egg, two 
heaping teaspoonfuis of white sugar, one-half cake of compressed yeast, and a. 
quart of milk; warm the milk with the butter in it; cool a little, stir in the 

_ sugar and add a little salt; stir this gradually into the flour, then add the eggs 
well-beaten; dissolve the yee in half a cup of luke-warm water and add to the 
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~ other redone qu the muffins are Waited for Juncheon, mix them about 
eight o’clock in the morning; if for breakfast, set them at ten o’clock at night; 
when ready for baking, stir in half a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a tea- 
spoonful of hot water; butter the muffin- ne or gem-irons, i bake in a quick — 
oven. | | 


EGG MUFFINS. (Fine.) 


One quart of flour, sifted twice; three eggs, the whites and yolks beaten sep- 
arately, three teacups of sweet milk, a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of © 
sugar, a large tablespoonful of lard or butter, and two heaping teaspoonfuls of | 
baking-powder. Sift together flour, sugar, salt and baking-powder; rub in the : 
lard cold, add the beaten eggs and: milk; mix quickly into a smooth batter, a 


_ little firmer than for griddle-cakes. Grease well some muffin-pans, and fill them _ fie 


two-thirds full. Bake in a hot oven fifteen or twenty minutes. These, made 
of cream, omitting the butter, are excellent. | ay 


PLAIN MUFFINS. 


One egg, well-beaten, a tablespoonful of butter and a tablespoonful of sugar, 
with a teaspoonful of salt, all beaten until very light. One cup of milk, three 
of sifted flour, and three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. One-half Graham and. 
one-half rye meal may be used instead of wheat flour, or two cups of corn-meal 
and one of fiour. 

Drop on well- “greased patty- pans and bake twenty minutes in a rather quick 
oven, or bake on a griddle in muffin-rings. 


- MUFFINS WITHOUT EGGS. 


One quart of buttermilk, a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in the milk, a little 
salt, and flour enough to make a stiff batter. Drop in hot gem-pans and bake 
in a quick oven. Two or three tablespoonfuls of sour cream will make them a 
little richer. 


FENNESSEE MUFFINS. 


One pint of corn-meal, one pint of flour, one tablespoonful of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, three of baking-powder, one tablespoonful of lard or butter, two 
eggs, anda pint of milk. Sift together corn-meal, flour, sugar, salt, and pow- 
der; rub in lard or butter cold, and eggs beaten and milk; mix into batter of 
consistence of cup-cake; muffin-rings to be cold and well-greased, then fill two- : 
thirds full. Bake in hot oven fifteen minutes. | 
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CORN-MEAL MUFFINS. (Without Eggs.) 


One cup of flour, one cup of corn-meal, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, water 
- to make a thick batter, or sour milk is better; mix at night; in the morning, . 
add two tablespoonfuls melted butter, and one teaspoonful of ee bake in 
cake rounds 


HOMINY MUFFINS. 


Two cups of boiled hominy; beat it smooth, stir in three cups of sour milk, 
half a cup of melted butter, two teaspoonfuls of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; add three eggs well-beaten; one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in hot 
water; two cups of flour. Bake quickly. 

Rice muffins may be made in the same manner. 


GRAHAM GEMS. No. I. 


Two cupfuls of Graham flour, one cupful of wheat flour, two teaspoonfuls 
_ of baking-powder, a tablespoonful of sugar, one of salt, and one well-beaten egg. 
_ Mix with sweet milk to make a thin batter; beat it well. Bake in gem-irons; 

have the irons well-greased; fill two-thirds full, and bake in a hot oven. Will 
_ bake in from fifteen to twenty minutes. 


GRAHAM GEMS. No. 2. 


Three cups of sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda, one of salt, one tablespoon- 
ful of brown sugar, one of melted lard or butter, one or two beaten eggs; to the 
egg add the milk, then the sugar and salt, then the Graham flour (with the soda 
mixed in), together with the lard or butter; make a stiff batter, so that it will 
drop, not pour, from the spoon. Have the gem-pans very hot, fill and bake fif- 
teen minutes in a hot oven. 

The same can be made of sweet ike using three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder instead of soda, and if you use sweet milk, put in no shortening. Ex- 
cellent. | 

Muffins of ail kinds shouid only be cut just around the edge, then pulled- 
open with the fingers. 


PLAIN GRAHAM GEMS. 


Two cupfuls of the best Graham meal, two of water, fresh and cold, or milk 
and water, and a little salt. Stir briskly for a minute or two. Have the gem- 
pan, hot and well-greased, on the top of the stove while pouring in the batter. 
_ Then place in a very hot oven and bake forty minutes. It is best to check the 
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heat a little when they are nearly done. As the best-prepared gems may be * 


spoiled if the heat is not sufficient, care and judgment must be used in order to 
secure this most healthful as well as delicious bread. 


WAFFLES. ° 


Take a quart of flour and wet it with a little sweet milk that has been boiled — 
and cooled, then stir in enough of the milk to form a thick batter. Add a 
tablespoonful of melted butter, a teaspoonful of salt, and yeast to raise it. When 
light, add two well-beaten eggs, heat your waffle-iron, grease it well, and fill it 
with the batter. Two or three minutes will suffice to bake on one side; then | 
turn the iron over; and when brown on both sides, the cake ig done. Serve 
immediately. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL WAFFLES. 


Put into one quart of sifted flour three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one of sugar, all thoroughly stirred and sifted together; add 
a tablespoonful of melted butter, six well-beaten eggs, and a pint of sweet milk; 
cook in waffle-irons, heated and well-greased. Serve hot. 


NEWPORT WAFFLES. 


Make one pint of Indian meal into mush in the usual way. While hot, put 
in a small lump of butter, and a dessertspoonful of salt. Set the mush aside to 
- cool. Meanwhile, beat separately till very light the whites and yolks of four 
eggs. Add the eggs to the mush, and cream in gradually one quart of wheaten 
flour. Add half a pint of buttermilk or sour cream, in which has been dissolved 
half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Lastly; bring to the consistency of thin 
batter, by the addition of sweet milk. Wafile-irons should be put on to heat an 
hour in advance, that they may be in the proper condition for baking as soon 
as the batter is ready. Have a brisk fire, butter the irons thoroughly, but with 
nicety, and bake quickly. Fill the irons only half full of batter, that the waffles 
may have room to rise. : 


CREAM WAFFLES. 


One pint of sour cream, two eggs, one pint of flour, one tablespoonful of corn- 
meal, one teaspoonful of soda, half a teaspoonful of salt. Beat the eggs sepa- 
rately, mix the cream with the beaten yolks, stir in the flour, corn-meal and 
salt; add the soda dissolved in a little sweet milk, and, last, the whites beaten to 
a stiff froth. . 
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RICE WAFFLES. No. I. 


One quart of flour, half a teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one large tablespoonful of butter, two eggs, one 


and a half pints of milk, one cupful of hot boiled rice. Sift the flour, salt, sugar, 
and baking-powder well together; rub the butter into the flour; beat the eggs 


well, separately, and add the stiff whites last of all. 


RICE WAFFLES. No. 2.- | 
Rub through a sieve one pint of boiled rice, add it to a tablespoonful of dry 


flour, two-thirds of a teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 


Beat separately the yolks and whites of three eggs; add to the yolks a cup and 


a half of milk, work it into the flour, then add an ounce of melted. but- 
ter; beat the white of eggs thoroughly; mix the whole together. Heat the — 

_ waffle-iron and grease it evenly; pour the batter into the half of the iron over 
the range until nearly two-thirds full, cover, allow to cook a moment, then turn 
-and brown slightly on the other side. 


GERMAN RICE WAFFLES. i 
Boil a half-pound of rice in milk until it becomes thoroughly soft. Then 


_ remove it from the fire, stirring it constantly, and adding, a little at a time, one 
quart of sifted flour, five beaten eggs, two spoonfuls of yeast, a half-pound of 


melted butter, a little salt, and a teacupful of warm milk. Set the batter ina 


“warm place, and when risen, bake in the ordinary way. 


BERRY TEA-CAKES. 


Nice little tea-cakes to be baked in muffin-rings are made of one cup of sugar, 


‘two eggs, one and a half cups of milk, one heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
a piece of butter the size of an egg and flour sufficient to make a stiff batter. | 
- In this batter stir a pint bowl of fruit—any fresh are nice—or canned berries with 
the juice poured off. Serve while warm and they are a sen! addition to the 
‘tea-table. Eaten with butter. | 


RYE DROP-CAKES. 3 
One pint of warm milk, with half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in it, a little 


salt, four eggs, well-beaten, and rye flour enough to make a thin batter; bake 
in small cups, buttered, and in a hot oven, or in small cakes upon a hot griddle. i 
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WHEAT DROP-CAKES. 
One pint of cream, six eges well-beaten, a little salt, and wheat flour enough 
to make a thin batter; bake in little cups buttered, and in a hot oven fifteen 
minutes. 


Na 


POP-OVERS. 


Two cups of flour, two cups of sweet milk, two eggs, one teaspoonful of 


butter, one teaspoonful of salt, bake in cups in a quick oven fifteen minutes. 


Serve hot with a sweet sauce. 
FLANNEL CAKES. (With Yeast.) 


Heat a pint of sweet milk, and into it put two heaping tablespoonfuls | of on 
butter, let it melt, then add a pint of cold milk and the well-beaten yolks of four 


eggs—placing the whites in a cool place; also, a teaspoonful of salt, four table- 
spoonfuls of home-made yeast, and sufficient flour to make a stiff batter; set it 
Ina warm place to rise; let it stand three hours or over night; before baking 
add the beaten whites; bake like any other griddle-cakes. Be sure to make the 
batter stiff enough, for flour must not be added after it has risen, unless it is 
allowed to rise again. These, half corn-meal and half wheat, are very nice. 


FEATHER GRIDDLE-CAKES.’ (With Yeast.) 


Make a batter, at night, of a pint of water or milk, a teaspoonful of salt, and 


a ? 


/ 


half a teacupful of yeast; in the morning, add to it one teacupful of thick, sour. | 


milk, two eggs well-beaten, a level tablespoonful of melted butter, a level tea- a 
spoonful of soda, and flour enough to make the consistency of pan-cake batter; | 


let stand twenty minutes, then bake. 


This is a convenient way, when making sponge for bread over night, using 


some of the sponge. 3 
‘WHEAT GRIDDLE-CAKES. 


Three cups of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder sifted together; beat three eggs and add to three cupfuls of sweet milk, 
also a tablespoonful of melted butter; mix all into a smooth batter, as thick as 
will run in a stream from the lips of a pitcher. Bake on a well-greased, hot 
griddle, a nice, ight brown. Very good. 


SOUR MILK GRIDDLE-CAKES. 


Make a batter of a quart of sour milk and as much sifted flour as is needed to 
“thicken so that it will run from the dish;- add two well-beaten eggs, a teaspoon- 
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ful of salt, a tablespoonful of melted butter, and a level ipacpagunal 6 of aah de : ae 
-golved in a little milk or cold water, added last; then bake on a hot ae 


well greased, brown on both sides. 


CORN-MEAL GRIDDLE-CAKES. (With Yeast.) | 


Stir into one quart of boiling milk three cups of corn-meal; after it cools, add. 
one cup of white flour, a teaspoonful of salt, and three tablespoonfuls of home- 
made yeast. Mix this over night. In the morning, add one tablespoonful of 
melted butter or lard, two beaten eggs, and a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a. — 
little water. | ie 

- This batter should stand a few minutes, after adding the butter and soda, 
that it should have time to rise a little; in the meantime, the griddle could be 
heating. Take asmall stick like a good-sized skewer, wind a bit of cloth around 
the end of it, fasten it by winding a piece of thread around that and tying it 
firm. Melt together a tablespoonful of butter and lard. Grease the griddle with 
this. Between each batch of cakes, wipe the griddle off with a clean paper or 
cloth, and grease afresh. Put the cakes on by spoonfuls, or pour them carefully 
from a pitcher, trying to get them as near the same size as possible. As soon as. 
- they begin to bubble all over turn them, and cook on the other side till they 
stop puffing. The second lot always cooks better than the first, as the griddle 
becomes evenly heated. 

CORN-MEAL GRIDDLE- CAKES, 


Scald two cups of sifted meal, mix with a cup of wheat flour, and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Add three well-beaten eggs; thin the whole with sour milk enough 
to make it the right consistency. Beat the whole till very light, and add a tea- 
spoonful of baking-soda dissolved in a little water. If you use sweet milk, use 
_two large teaspoonfuls of baking-powder instead of soda. ny 


GRIDDLE-CAKES. (Very Good.) 


One quart of Graham flour, half a pint of Indian meal, one gill of yeast, a 
teaspoonful of salt; mix the flour and meal, pour.on enough warm water to 
make batter rather thicker than that for buckwheat cakes; add the yeast, and 
when light bake on griddle not too hot. 3 


GRAHAM GRIDDLE-CAKES. 

Mix together dry two cups of Graham flour, one cup wheat flour, two heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and one teaspoonful of salt. Then add three 
eggs well-beaten, one tablespoonful of lard or butter melted, and three cups of 
sweet milk. Cook immediately on a hot griddle. _ 
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BREAD GRIDDLE-CAKES. 


One quart of milk, boiling hot; two cups fine bread- crumbs, Hires egos, one 
tablespoonful melted butter, one-half teaspoonful salt, one-half teaspoonful soda, 
dissolved in warm water; break the bread into the boiling milk, and let stand 
for ten minutes in a covered bowl, then beat to a smooth paste; add the yolks of 
the eggs well-whipped, the butter, salt, soda, and finally the whites of the eggs 
previously whipped stiff, and add half of a cupful of flour. These can also be 
made of sour milk, soaking the bread in it over night, and using a little more 
soda. 

RICE GRIDDLE-CAKES. 

Two cupfuls of cold boiled rice, one pint of flour, one > teaspoonful sugar, one- — 
half teaspoonful salt, one and one-half teaspoonfuls baking-powder, one egg, a 
little more than half a pint of milk. Sift together flour, sugar, salt and powder; 
add rice free from lumps, diluted with beaten egg and milk; mix into smooth 
batter. Have griddle well-heated, make cakes large, bake nicely brown, and 
serve with ieee syrup. 

POTATO GRIDDLE-CAKES. 

ie large. potatoes, three heaping tablespoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful 
of baking-powder, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one or two eggs, two teacupfuls 
of boiling milk. The potatoes are peeled, washed and grated into a little cold 
water, (which keeps them white), then strain off water and pour on boiling 
milk, stir in eggs, salt and flour, mixed with the baking-powder; if agreeable, 
flavor with a little fine chopped onion; bake like any other pan-cakes, allowing a 


little more lard or butter. Serve with stewed or preserved fruit, especially with — y 


huckleberries. : 
GREEN CORN GRIDDLE-CAKES. Be 
One pint of milk, two cups grated green corn, a little salt, two eggs, a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, flour sufficient to make a batter to fry on the 
eriddle. Butter them hot and serve. 


HUCKLEBERRY GRIDDLE-CAKES. / 


Made the same as above, leaving out one cup of milk, adding one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, and a pint of huckleberries, rolled in flour. Blackberries or rasp- 
berries can be used in the same manner. 7 ‘ 


FRENCH GRIDDLE- CAKES. 


Beat together, until smooth, six eggs and a pint sifted flour; melt one ounce 


of butter, and add to the batter, with one ounce of sugar and acup of milk; 
16 
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- beat until smooth; put a tablespoonful ‘) a time into a Teepe slightly | 
- greased, spreading the batter evenly over the surface by tipping the pan about; 

fry to a light brown; ah with jelly, roll up, dust with tbe sugar and 
serve hot. 


RAISED BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 


Take a small crock or large earthen pitcher, put into it a quart of warm 
water or half water and milk, one heaping teaspoonful of salt; then stir in as 
much buckwheat flour as will thicken it to rather a stiff batter; lastly add half a 
cup of yeast; make it smooth, cover it up warm to rise over night; in the morning, 
add a small, level teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a little warm water; this will 
remove any sour taste, if any, and increase the lightness. 

Not a few object to eating buckwheat, as its tendency is to thicken the 
blood, and also to produce constipation; this can be remedied by making the 
batter one-third corn-meal and two-thirds buckwheat, which makes the cakes 
equally as good. Many prefer them in this way. 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES ‘WITHOUT YEAST. 


Two cups of buckwheat flour, one of wheat flour, a little salt, three tea- 
spoonfuls baking-powder; mix thoroughly, and add about equal parts of milk 
and water until the batter is of the right consistency, then stir until free from 
lumps. If they do not brown well, add a little molasses. 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 


Half a pint of buckwheat flour, a quarter of a pint of corn-meal, a quarter of 
a pint of wheat flour, a little salt, two eggs beaten very light, one quart of new 
milk (made a little warm, and mixed with the eggs before the flour is put in), 
one tablespoonful of butter or sweet lard, two large tablespoonfuls of yeast. Set 
it to rise at night for the morning. If in the least sour, stir in before baking 
just enough soda to correct the acidity. A very nice, but more expensive recipe. 


SWEDISH GRIDDLE-CAKES. 


One pint of white flour, sifted; six eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately 
to the utmost; one saltspoonful of salt; one saltspoonful of soda dissolved in 
vinegar; milk to make a thin batter. 

Beat the yolks light, add the salt, soda, two outa of milk, then the flour, 
and beaten whites alternately; thin with more milk if necessary 
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| CORN- MEAL FRITTERS. 
One pint of sour milk, one teaspoonful of salt, three eggs, one 6 tablespoonful 
of molasses or sugar, one handful of flour, and corn-meal enough to make a 
stiff batter; lastly, stir in.a small teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a little warm 
water. 
This recipe is very nice made of rye flour. 


CREAM FRITTERS. 
One cup of cream; five eggs—the whites only; two full cups prepared flour; 


‘one saltspoonful of nutmeg; a pinch of salt. Stir the whites into the creaamin — 


turn with the flour, put in nutmeg and salt, beat all up hard for two minutes. 
The batter should be rather thick. Fry in plenty of hot, sweet lard, a spoonful 
of batter for each fritter. Drain, and serve upon a. hot, clean napkin, Hat 
with jelly sauce. Pull, not cut, them open. Very nice. 


CURRANT FRITTERS. 


Two cupfuls dry, fine, bread-crumbs, two tablespoonfuls of prepared flour, 
two cups of milk, one-half pound currants, washed and well-dried, five eggs 
whipped very light, one-half cup powdered sugar, one tablespoonful butter, one 
half teaspoonful mixed cinnamon and nutmeg. Boil the milk and pour over 
‘the bread. Mix and put inthe butter. Let it get cold. Beat in next the yolks © 
-.and sugar, the seasoning, flour, and stiff whites; finally, the currants dredged 
whitely with flour. The batter should be thick. Drop in great spoonfuls into 
the hot lard and fry. Drain them and send hot to table. Eat with a mixture 
of wine and powdered sugar. | yee 


WHEAT FRITTERS. 


Three eggs, one and a half cups of milk, three teaspoonfuls baking-powder, 
‘salt, and flour enough to make quite stiff, thicker ae batter-cakes. Drop into 
hot lard and fry like doughnuts. 

A good Sauce for the Above.—One cup of sugar, two inblecpaueene of butter, 
one teaspoonful of flour beaten together; half a cup boiling water; flavor with 
-extract lemon and boil until clear. Or serve with maple syrup. | 


APPLE FRITTERS. 


Make a batter in the proportion of one cup sweet milk to two cups flour, a 
heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder, two eggs beaten separately, one table- 
‘spoonful of sugar and a saltspoon of salt; heat the milk a little more than milk- 
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warm; add it slowly to the Pea yolks and sugar; then ane flour bee Shee 
of the egos; stir all together and throw in thin slices of good sour apples, die a : 
ping the batter up over them; drop into boiling hot lard in large spoonfuls with > 
pieces of apple in each, and fry to a light brown. Serve with maple syrup, or a 
nice syrup made with clarified sugar. 

Bananas, peaches, sliced oranges and other fruits can ‘be used in the same 
batter. 
PINE-APPLE FRITTERS. | 
Make a batter as for apple fritters; then pare one large pine-apple, cut it in 
slices a quarter of an inch thick, cut the slices in halves, dip them into the batter 
and fry them, and serve them as above. ts 


PEACH FRITTERS. 


Peel the peaches, split each in two and take out the stones; dust a little 
powdered sugar over them; dip each piece in the batter, and fry in hot fat. A 
sauce to be served with them may be made as follows: Put an ounce of butter 
_ in a sauce- -pan, and whisk it to a cream; add four ounces of sugar gradually. 
Beat the yolks of two eggs; add to them a dash of nutmeg and a gill each of 
cold water and rum; stir this into the luke-warm batter, and allow it to heat 
eradually. Stir constantly until of a smooth, creamy consistency, and serve. 
The batter is made as follows: Beat the yolks of three eggs; add to them a gill 
of milk, or half of a cupful, a saltspoonful of salt, four ounces of flour; mix. If 
old flour is used, a little more milk may be found necessary. 


GOLDEN-BALL FRITTERS. 


Put into a stew-pan a pint of water, a piece of butter as large as an ege, and 
a tablespoonful of sugar. When it boils, stir into it one pint of sifted flour, 
stirring briskly and thoroughly. Remove from the fire, and when nearly 
cooled, beat into it six eggs, each one beaten separately, and added, one at a 
time, beating the batter between each. Drop the stiff dough into boiling lard by 
teaspoonfuls. Eat with syrup, or melted sugar and butter flavored. 

Stirring the boiling lard around and around, so that it whirls when you 
drop in the fritters, causes them to assume a round shape like balls. 


CANNELONS, OR FRIED PUFFS. 
Half a pound of puff paste; apricot, or any kind of Bre, abet may | be 
preferred; hot lard. 
Cannelons, which are made of puff-paste, rolled very thin, with jam en- 
closed, and cut out in long, narrow rolls or puffs, make a very pretty and 
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eee dish Mats some good puff paste, roll it AB very thin, and cut it into 
pieces of an equal size, about two inches wide and eight inches long; place upon 
each piece a spoonful of jam, wet the edges with the white of egg, and fold the 
paste over twice; slightly press the edges together, that the jam may not escape 


_ in the frying; and when all are prepared, fry them in boiling lard until of a nice 


_ brown, letting them remain by the side of the fire after they are colored, that 
_ the paste may be thoroughly done. Drain them before the fire, dish on a 


d’oyley, sprinkle over them sifted sugar, and serve. These cannelons are very 
delicious made with fresh, instead of preserved fruit, such as strawberries, rasp- 


berries, or currants; they should be’ laid in the paste, plenty of pounded sugar 
sprinkled over, and folded and fried in the same manner as stated above. 


GERMAN FRITTERS. : 
Take slices of stale bread cut in rounds, or stale cake; fry them in hot lard, 


like crullers, to a light brown. Dip each slice when fried in boiling milk, to 


remove the grease; drain quickly, dust with powdered sugar, or spread with 


preserves. Pile ona hot plate, and serve. Sweet wine sauce poured over them 


is very nice. 
HOMINY FRITTERS. 
Take one pint of hot boiled hominy, two eggs, half a teaspoonful of salt, and 


a tablespoonful of flour; thin it a little with cold milk; when cold, add a tea- 


spoonful of baking-powder, mix eee drop tablespoonfuls of it into hot 
fat and ae to a delicate brown. 


PARSNIP FRITTERS. DEEN 


Take three or four good-sized parsnips. Boil them until tender. Mash and 


season with a little butter, a pinch of salt and a slight sprinkling of pepper. 
Have ready a plate with some sifted flour on it. Drop a tablespoonful of the 
parsnip in the flour and roll it about until well-coated and formed into a ball. 
When you have a sufficient number ready, drop them into boiling drippings or 
lard, as you would a fritter; fry a delicate brown, and serve hot. Do not put 
them in a covered dish, for that would steam them and deprive them of their 
crispness, which is one of their great charms.. 


These are also very good fried in a frying-pan with a small quantity of lard 


and butter mixed, turning them over so as to fry both sides brown. 


GREEN-CORN FRITTERS. 


One pint of grated, young and tender, green corn, three eggs, two tablespoon- 
fuls of milk or cream, one tablespoonful of melted butter, if milk is used, a tea- 
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: spoonful of salt. Beat the eggs well, add the corn by degrees, also the milk we 
butter; thicken with just enough flour to hold them together, adding a tea- 7 
spoonful of baking-powder to the flour. Have ready a kettle of hot lard, drop 

the corn from the spoon into the fat and fry a light brown. nach are also nice 
fried in butter and lard mixed, the same as fried eggs. 


CREAM SHORT-CAKE. 
Sift one quart of fine white flour, rub into it three tablespoonfuls of cold 
- butter, a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of white sugar. Add a beaten egg 
to a cup of sour cream, turn it into the other ingredients, dissolve a teaspoonful 
of soda in a spoonful of water, mix all together, handling as little as possible; — 
roll lightly into two round sheets, place on pie-tins, and bake from hoor, ta 
twenty-five minutes in a quick oven. 
This crust is delicious for fruit short-cakes. 


STRAWBERRY SHORT-CAKE. 

Make a rule of baking-powder biscuit, with the exception of a little more 
shortening; divide the dough in half; lay one-half on the molding-board, (half 
the dough makes one short-cake), divide this half again, and roll each piece large 
enough to cover a biscuit-tin, or a large-sized pie-tin; spread soft butter over the 
lower one, and place the other on top of that; proceed with the other lump of 
dough the same, by cutting it in halves, and putting on another tin. Set them 
in the oven; when sufficiently baked take them out, separate each one by run- 
ning a large knife through where the cold soft butter was spread. Then butter 
plentifully each crust, lay the bottom of each on earthern platters or dining- 
plates; cover thickly with a quart of strawberries that have been previously pre- 
pared with sugar, lay the top crusts on the fruit. If there is any juice left, 
pour it around the cake. This makes a delicious short-cake. 

Peaches, raspberries, blackberries, and huckleberries can be substituted for 
strawberries. Always send to the table with a pitcher of sweet cream. 


ORANGE SHORT-CAKE. ~_ 

~ Peel two large oranges, chop them fine, remove the seeds, add half a peeled 

lemon, and one cup of sugar. Spread between the layers of short-cake while 
it is hot. 

| LEMON SHORT-CAKE. 

Make a rich biscuit dough, same as above recipe. While baking, take a cup 

and a quarter of water, a cup and a half of sugar, and two lemons, peel, juice 

and pulp, throwing away the tough part of the rind; boil this for some little 
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: hinnee hen sie in three Gunlon rolled fine: split. the short- cakes while hot, 
: spread with butter, then with the mixture. To be eaten warm. 


HUCKLEBERRY SHORT-CAKE. ) 
_ Two cupfuls of sugar, half a cupful of butter, one pint of sweet milk, one 
tablespoonful of salt, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, sifted into a 
quart of flour, or enough to form a thick batter; adda quart of the huckleberries; 
to be baked in a dripper; cut into squares for the table, and served a with 
butter. Blackberries may be used the same. 


FRIED DINNER-ROLLS. 
When making light raised bread, save out a piece of dough neon the size 
of a small loaf, roll it out on the board, spread a tablespoonful of melted butter 
- over it; dissolve a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda in a tablespoonful of water, 
and pour that also over it; work it all well into the dough, roll it out into a sheet 
not quite half an inch thick. Cut it in strips three inches long and one inch wide. 
Lay them on buttered tins, cover with a cloth, and set away in a cool place 
until an hour before dinner-time; then set them by the fire where they will 
become light. While they are rising, put into a frying-pan a tablespoonful of 
cold butter and one of lard; when it boils clear and is hot, lay as many of the 
rolls in as will fry nicely. As soon as they brown on one side, turn them over 
_ and brown the other; then turn them on the edges and brown the sides. Add. 
fresh grease as is needed. Eat them warm in place of bread. Nice with warm 
meat dinner. | | 
NEWPORT BREAKFAST-CAKES. 


Take one quart of dough from the bread, at an early hour in the morning; 


break three eggs, separating yolks and whites, both to be whipped to a light me 


froth; mix them into the dough, and gradually add two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, one of sugar, one teaspoonful of soda, and enough warm milk with it 
until it is a batter the consistency of buckwheat cakes; beat it well, and let it 
rise until breakfast-time. Have the griddle hot and nicely greased, pour on the — 
batter in small round cakes, and bake a light brown, the same as any griddle- 
cake. : 

} PUFF BALLS. 


A piece of butter as large as an egg, stirred until soft; add three well-beaten 
eggs, a pinch of salt, and half a teacupful of sour cream. Stir well together, 
then add enough flour to make a very thick batter. Drop a spoonful of this 
into boiling water. Cook until the puffs rise to the surface. Dish them hot 
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with melted butter turned over them. Nico accompaniment toa eA dinner, 
as a side- dish—similar to plain maccaroni. 


BREAKFAST PUFFS. 

Two cups of sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of salt, one 
ego, and flour enough to roll out like biscuit dough. Cut into narrow strips, an 
inch wide, and three inches long; fry brown in hot lard, likedoughnuts. Serve 
hot; excellent with coffee. Or, fry in a spider with an ounce each of lard and 
butter, turning and browning all four of the sides. 


ENGLISH CRUMPETS. 


One quart of warm milk, half a cup of yeast, one teaspoonful of salt, flour 
enough to make a stiff batter; when light, add half a cupful of melted butter, a 
teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a little water, and a very little more flour; let 
it stand twenty minutes or until light. Grease some muffin rings, place them 


on a hot griddle, and fill them half full of the batter; when done on one side, 


turn and bake the other side. Butter them while hot; pile one on another, 
and serve immediately. : 
PLAIN CRUMPETS. 


_ Mixtogether thoroughly, while dry, one quart of sifted flour, loosely measured, 
two heaping teaspoonfuls baking-powder, and a little salt; then add two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, and sweet milk enough to ae athindough. Bake 
quickly in muffin-rings or patty-pans. 


PREPARED BREAD- CRUMBS. 


_ Take pieces of stale bread, break them in small bits, put them ona bekeeie 
pan and place them in a moderate oven, watching closely that they do not 
scorch; then take them while hot and crisp and roll them, crushing them. Sift 
them, using the fine crumbs for breading cutlets, fish, croquettes, etc. The 
coarse ones may be used for puddings, pan-cakes, etc. 


CRACKERS. | 
Sift into a pint of flour a heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder, four table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, half a teaspoonful salt and the white of an egg 
beaten, and one cup of milk; mix it with more flour, enough to make a very - 
stiff dough, as stiff as can be rolled out; pounded and kneaded a long time. | 


Roll very thin, like pie- crust, and cut out either round or square. Bake a light 
brown. 
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‘Stale crackers are made crisp and better by placing them in the oven a few 
moments before they are needed for the table. 


| FRENCH CRACKERS. 
Six eggs, twelve tablespoonfuls of sweet milk, six tablespoonfuls of butter, 


half a teaspoonful of soda; mold with flour, pounding and working half an 


hour; rollit thin. Bake with rather quick fire. 


CORN-MEAL MUSH OR HASTY PUDDING. 

Put two quarts of water into a clean dinner-pot or stew-pan, cover it, and 
let it become boiling hot over the fire; then add a tablespoonful of salt, take off 
the light scum from the top, have sweet, fresh yellow or white corn-meal; take 
a handful of the meal with the left hand, and a pudding- stick in the right, then 
with the stick, stir the water around, and by degrees let fall the meal; when 
one handful is exhausted, refill it; continue to stir and add meal until it is as 
thick as you can stir easily, or until the stick will stand in it; stir it a while 
longer; let the fire be gentle; when it is sufficiently cooked, which will bein half 
an hour, it will bubble or puff up; turn it into a deep basin.. This is eaten cold or 
hot, with milk or with butter, and syrup or sugar, or with meat and gravy, 
the same as potatoes or rice. 

_ FRIED MUSH. 


Make it like the above recipe, turn it into bread-tins, and when cold slice it, 


dip each piece in flour and fry it in lard and butter mixed in the frying-pan, 


turning to brown well both sides. Must be served hot. 


GRAHAM MUSH. 

Sift Graham meal slowly into boiling salted water, stirring briskly until thick 
as can be stirred with one hand; serve with milk or cream and sugar, or butter ' 
and syrup. It will be improved by removing from the kettle to a pan, as soon 
as thoroughly mixed, and steaming three or four hours. It may also be eaten 
cold, or sliced and fried, like corn-meal mush.. 


OATMEAL. | 
Soak one cup of oatmeal in a quart of water over night, boil half an hour in 


the morning, salted to taste. It is better to cook it in a dish set into a dish of | 


boiling water. 
RICE CROQUETTES. 
Boil for thirty minutes one cup of well-washed rice, in a pint of milk; whip 
into the hot rice the following ingredients: Two ounces of butter, two ounces 
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of sugar, some salt, and when slightly cool add ine moles of two eggs well 
beaten; if too stiff pour in a little more milk; when cold, roll into small balls 


and dip in beaten eggs, roll in fine cracker or bread-crumbs, and fry same as 


doughnuts. Or they may be fried in the frying-pan, with a tablespoonful each | 


of butter and lard mixed, turning and frying both sides brown. Serve very hot. 


HOMINY 


This form of cereal is very little known and consequently little appreciated in 
most Northern households. ‘‘Big hominy’ and ‘‘little hominy,” as they are 
called in the South, are staple dishes there and generally take the place of oat- 
meal, which is apt to be too heating for the climate. The former is called 
‘samp’? here. It must be boiled for at least eight hours to be properly cooked, 
and may then be kept on hand for two or three days and warmed over, made 
into croquettes or balls, or fried in cakes. The fine hominy takes two or three 
hours for proper cooking, and should be cooked in a dish set into another of 
hoiling water, and kept steadily boiling until thoroughly soft. | 


HOMINY CROQUETTES. 

To acupful of cold boiled hominy, add a teaspoonful of melted butter, and , 
stir it well, adding by degrees a cupful of milk, till all is made into a soft, light 
paste; add a teaspoonful of white sugar, a pinch of salt, and one well-beaten 
egg. Roll it into oval balls with floured hands, dipped in beaten egg, then rolled 


_ in cracker-crumbs, and fry in hot lard. 


The hominy is best boiled the day or morning before using. 


BOILED RICE. 


Take half or quarter of a pound of the best quality of rice; wash it in a 
strainer, and put it in a sauce-pan, with a quart of clean water and a pinch of 
salt; let it boil slowly till the water is all evaporated—see that it does not burn | 
—then pour in a teacupful of new milk; stir carefully from the bottom of the 
sauce-pan, so that the upper grain may go under, but do not smash it; close 
the lid on your sauce-pan carefully down, and set it on a cooler part of the fire, 
where it will not boil; as soon as it has absorbed the added milk, serve it up 
with fresh new milk, adding fruit and sugar for those who like them. 

_ Another nice way to cook rice is to take one teacupful of rice and one 
quart of milk, place in a steamer, and steam from two to three hours; when 
nearly done, stir in a piece of butter as large as the yolk of an egg, and a pinch 
of salt. You can use sugar if you like. The difference in the time of cooking 


_ depends on your rice—the older the rice, the longer time it takes to cook. 
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‘SAMP, OR HULLED CORN. 


An old-fashioned way of preparing hulled corn was to put ¢ a peck of old, 
dry, ripe corn into a pot filled with water, and with it a bag of hard-wood ashes, 
say aquart. After soaking awhile it was boiled until the skins or hulls came. 
off easily. The corn was then washed in cold water to get rid of the taste of 
potash, and then boiled until the kernels were soft. Another way was to take : 
the lye from the leaches where potash was made, dilute it, and boil the corn 
in this until the skin or hull came off. It makes a delicious dish, eaten with milk. 
or cream. | 
| CKACKED WHEAT. , | 

Soak the wheat over night in cold water, about a quart of water to a cup of 
wheat; cook it as directed for oatmeal; should be thoroughly done. Katen with 
sugar and cream. 

OAT FLAKES. 

This healthful oat preparation may be procured from the leading grocers, 
and. is prepared as follows: Put into a double sauce-pan or porcelain-lined pan 
a quart of boiling water, add a saltspoonful of salt, and when it is boiling, add, 
or rather stir in gradually, three ounces of flakes. Keep stirring to prevent 
burning. Let it boil from fifteen to twenty minutes, and serve with cream 
and sugar. — ee 

Ordinary oatmeal requires two hours’ steady cooking to make it palatable and 
digestible. Wheaten grits and hominy, one hour, but a half hour longer cooking 
will not injure them, and makes them easier of digestion. Never be afraid of _ 
cooking cereals or preparations from cereals too long, no matter what the directions. | 
on the Dee may be. 

STEAMED OATMEAL. 

To one teacupful oatmeal add a quart of cold water, a teaspoonful of salt; 
_ put in a steamer over a kettle of cold water, eradually heat and steam an 1 hour 
and a half after it begins to cook. 

HOMINY. : | 

Hominy is a preparation of Indian corn, broken or ground, either large or 
‘small, and is an excellent breakfast dish in winter or summer. Wash the | 
hominy thoroughly in one or two waters, then cover it with twice its depth of 
cold water, and let it come to a boil slowly. If it be the large hominy, simmer 
six hours; if the small hominy, simmer two hours. When the water evaporates, 
add hot water; when done, it may be eaten with cream, or allowed to become: 
cold and warmed up in the frying-pan, using a little butter to prevent burning. 
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Coast. 

Toast should be made of stale bread, or at least of bread that has been baked 
a day. Cut smoothly in slices, not more than half an inch thick; if the crust is 
baked very hard, trim the edges and brown very evenly, but if it happens to 
burn, that should be scraped off. Toast that is to be served with anything 
turned over it, should have the slices first dipped quickly in a dish of hot water 
turned -from the boiling tea-kettle, with a little salt thrown in. Cold biscuits 
cut in halves, and the under crust sliced off, then browned evenly on both sides, 
make equally as good toast. The following preparations of toast are almost all 
of them very nice dishes, served with a family breakfast. 


MILK TOAST. 

Put over the fire a quart of milk, put into it a tablespoonful of cold butter, 
stir a heaping teaspoonful of flour into half a gill of milk; as soon as the milk 
on the fire boils, stir in the flour, add a teaspoonful of salt; let all boil up once, 
remove from the fire, and dip in this slices of toasted bread. When all are 
used up, pour what is left of the scalded milk over the toast. Cover, and send 
to the table hot. | , ) 

CREAM TOAST. 


Heat a pint of milk to boiling, and add a piece of butter the size of an egg; 
stir a tablespoonful of flour smoothly into a cup of rich cream, and add some of 
the boiling milk to this; heat it gradually and prevent the flour from lumping; 
then stir into the boiling milk, and let it cook a few moments; salt to taste. 
After taking from the fire stir in a beaten egg; strain the mixture on to toast 
lightly buttered. 

AMERICAN TOAST. 

To one egg thoroughly beaten, put one cup of sweet milk, and a little salt. 
‘Slice light bread and dip into the mixture, allowing each slice to absorb some of 
the milk; then brown on a hot, buttered griddle or thick-bottom frying-pan; 
spread with butter, and serve hot. 


NUNS’ TOAST. 

Cut four or five hard-boiled eggs into slices. Puta piece of butter half the 
‘size of an egg into a sauce-pan, and when it begins to bubble add a finely 
chopped onion. Let the onion cook a little without taking color, then stir in a 
teaspoonful of flour. Add a cupful of milk, and stir until it becomes smooth; — 
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ihe ne in Tie lees He egos and let them get hot. Pau over » neatly trimmed 
slices of hot buttered toast. The sauce must be seasoned to taste with pepper 
and salt. no | 


CHEESE OAS TT." No. 5. 


Toast thin slices of bread an even, crisp brown. Place on a warm plate, 
allowing one small slice to each person, and pour on enough melted cheese to 
cover them. Rich new cheese is best. Serve while warm. Many prefer a little 
prepared mustard spread over the toast before putting on the cheese. | 


| CHEESE TOAST. No. 2. 
Put half an ounce of butter in a frying-pan; when hot, add gradually four — 
ounces of mild American cheese. Whisk it thoroughly until melted. Beat 4 
together half a pint of cream and two eggs; whisk into the cheese, add a little | 
salt, pour over the crisp toast, and serve. 
The two above recipes are usually called ‘‘ Welsh Rarebit.”’ 


OYSTER TOAST. 


Select the large ones, used for frying, and first dip them in beaten egg, aie 
in either cracker or bread-crumbs, and cook upon a fine wire gridiron, over a 
quick fire. Toast should be made ready in advance, and a rich cream sauce 
noured over the whole. After pouring on the sauce, finely cut celery strewn 
_ over the top adds to their delicacy. A 

Or, wash oysters in the shell, and put them on hot coals, or upon the top Obl! 
a hot stove, or bake them in a hot oven; open the shells with an oyster-knife, 
taking care to lose none of the liquor. Dip the toast into hot, salted water 
quickly, and turn out the oyster and liquor over the toast; season with salt and 
pepper, and a teaspoonful of melted butter over each. | 

Oysters steamed in the shell are equally as good. 


MUSHROOMS ON TOAST. 


Peel a quart of mushrooms, and cut off a little of the root end. Melt an 
ounce of butter in the frying pan, and fry in it half a pound of raw minced steak; 
add two saltspoonfuls of salt, a pinch of cayenne, and a gill of hot water; fry 
until the juices are extracted from the meat; tilt the pan and squeeze the meat 
with the back of the spoon until there is nothing left but dry meat, then remove 
it; add the mushrooms to the liquid, and if there is not enough of it, add more 
butter; toss them about a moment and pour out on hot toast. 

Some add a little sherry to the dish before removing from the fire. 
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TOMATO TOAST. 

Pare and stew a quart of ripe tomatoes until smooth. Season with salt, 
pepper and a tablespoonful of butter. When done, add one cup sweet cream 
and a little flour. Let it scald but not boil; remove at once. Pour over slices 
of dipped toast, well-buttered. 


EGGS ON TOAST. 
Various preparations of eggs can be served on toast, first dipping slices of 
well-toasted bread quickly in hot salted water, then turning over them scrambled, 
poached or creamed eggs, all found in the recipes among ‘‘ Eggs.”’ 


BAKED EGGS ON TOAST. | 
Toast six slices of stale bread, dip them in hot salted water and butter them ~ 
lightly. After arranging them on a platter or deep plate, break enough eggs to 
cover them, breaking one at a time, and slip over the toast so that they do not 
break; sprinkle over them salt and pepper, and turnover all some kind of thick- 
ened gravy—either chicken or lamb, cream or a cream sauce made the same as 
“ White Sauce’’; turn this over the toast and eggs, and bake in a hot oven until 
the eggs are set, or about five minutes. Serve at once. 


HAM TOAST. 


Take a quarter of a pound of either boiled or fried ham, chop it fine, mix it 
with the yolks of two eggs, well-beaten, a tablespoonful of butter, and enough 


--eream or rich milk to make it soft, a dash of pepper. Stir it over the fire until 


it thickens. Dip the toast for an instant in hot, salted water; spread over some 
' melted butter, then turn over the ham mixture. Serve hot. 


REED BIRDS ON TOAST. 


Remove the feathers and legs of a dozen reed birds, split them down the back, 
remove the entrails, and place them on a double broiler; brush a little melted 
butter over them, and broil the inner side thoroughly first; then lightly broil 
the other side. Melt one-quarter of a pound of butter, season it nicely with salt 
end pepper, dip the birds in it, and arrange them nicely on slices of toast. — 


MINCED FOWLS ON TOAST. 

_ Remove from the bones all the meat of either cold roast or boiled fowls. 
Clean it from the skin, and keep covered from the air, until ready for use. Boil 
the bones and skin with three-fourths of a pint of water until reduced quite 
half. Strain the gravy and let it cool. Next, having skimmed off the fat, put 
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it into a clean sauce- e-pan with half a cup of cream, three tablespoonfuls of butter, 

well-mixed with a tablespoonful of flour. Keep these stirred until they boil. 
Then put in the fowl finely minced, with three hard-boiled eggs, chopped, and 
sufficient salt and pepper to season. Shake the mince over the fire until just 
ready to serve. Dish it over hot toast ee serve. 


HASHED BEEF ON TOAST. 


Chop a quantity of cold roast beef rather fine, and season it well with: pepper 
and salt. For each pint of meat add a level tablespooful of flour. Stir well, and 
add asmall teacupful of soup-stock or water. Put the mixture into a small 
stew-pan, and, after covering it, simmer for twenty minutes. Meanwhile, 
toast half a dozen slices of bread nicely, and at the end of the twenty minutes 
‘spread the meat upon them. Serve at once ona hot dish. In case water be 
used instead of soup-stock, add a tablespoonful of butter just before spreading the 
beef upon the toast. Any kind of cold meat may be prepared in a similar manner. 

—Maria Parioa. 
VEAL HASH ON TOAST. 

Take a teacupful of boiling water in a sauce-pan, stir in an even teaspoonful 
of flour, wet in a tablespoonful of cold water, and let it boil five minutes; add 
one-half teaspoonful of black pepper, as much salt, and two tablespoonfuls Of: 
butter, and let it keep hot, but not boil. Chop the veal fine, and mix with it 
half as much stale bread-crumbs. Put it in a pan, and pour the gravy over it, 
then let it simmer ten minutes. Serve this on buttered toast. | 


CODFISH ON TOAST. (Cuban Style.) . : 
Take a teacupful of freshened codfish, picked up fine. Fry a sliced onion 
‘in a tablespoonful of butter; when it has turned a light brown, put in the fish 
with water enough to cover it; add half a can of tomatoes, or half a dozen of 
fresh ones. Cook all nearly an hour, seasoning with a little Per Serve 
on slices of dipped toast, hot. Very fine. 
Plain creamed codfish is very nice turned over dipped toast. 


HALIBUT ON TOAST. 
Put into boiling, salted water, one pound of fresh halibut; cook slowly for 
fifteen minutes, or until done; remove from the water and chop it fine; then add 
half a cup of melted butter, and eight eggs well beaten. Season with salt and 
pepper. | 
Place over the fire a thick-bottomed frying- -pan containing a tablespoonful of 
scold butter; when it begins to melt, tip the pan so as to grease the sides; then 
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ue put in the fish and eggs and stir one way until the eggs are cooked, but not 00 
hard. Turn over toast, dipped in hot, salted water. at 


CHICKEN HASH WITH RICE TOAST. 

Boil a cup of rice the night before; put it into a square, narrow bread-pan,. 
set it in the ice-box. Next morning, cut it into half-inch slices, rub over each 
slice a little warm butter, and toast them on a broiler to a delicate brown. Ar- 
range the toast on a warm platter and turn over the whole a chicken hash, made. 
from the remains of cold fowl, the meat picked from the bones, chopped fine, 
put into the frying-pan, with butter, anda little water to moisten it, ae Ey 
per and salt. Heat hot all through. Serve immediately. 


APPLE TOAST. 

Cut six apples into quarters, take the core out, peel and cut them in 
slices; put in the sauce-pan an ounce of butter, then throw over the apples. 
about two ounces of white powdered sugar and two tablespoonfuls of water;. 
put the sauce-pan on the fire, let it stew quickly, toss them up, or stir with a 

- spoon; a few minutes will do them. When tender, cut two or three slices of 
bread half an inch thick; put in a frying-pan two ounces of butter, put on the 
fire; when the butter is melted, put in your bread, which fry of a nice yellowish 

color; when nice and crisp, take them out, place them on a dish, a little white 

_ sugar over, the apples about an inch thick. Serve hot. 








SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO CAKE MAKING. 


Use none but the best materials, and all the ingredients should be properly 
prepared before commencing to mix any of them. Eggs beat up much lighter 
and sooner by being placed in a cold place some time before using them; a small — 
pinch of soda sometimes has the same effect. Flour should always be sifted 
before using it. Cream of tartar or baking-powder should be thoroughly mixed 
with the flour; butter be placed where it will become moderately soft, but not 
melted in the least, or the cake will be sodden and heavy. Sugar should be 
rolled and sifted; spices ground or pounded; raisins or any other fruit looked 
over and prepared; currants, especially, should be nicely washed, picked, dried 
in acloth, and then carefully examined, that no pieces of grit or stone may be 
left amongst them. They should then be laid on a dish before the fire to become 
thoroughly dry; as, if added damp to the other ingredients, cakes will be liable 
to be heavy. | 

Eggs should be well-beaten, the whites and yolks separately, the yolks toa 
thick cream, the whites until they are a stiff froth. Always stir the butter and 
sugar to a cream, then add the beaten yolks, then the milk, the flavoring, then 
the beaten whites, and lastly the flour. If fruit is to be used, measure and 
- dredge with a little sifted flour, stir in gradually and thoroughly. 

Pour all in well-buttered cake-pans. While the cake is baking, care eho 
be taken that no cold air enters the oven, only when necessary to see that the 
cake is baking properly; the oven should be an even, moderate heat, not too 
cold or too hot; much depends on this for success. | 

Cake is often spoiled for being looked at too often when first put into the 


- " oven. The heat should be tested before the cake is put in, which can be done 


by throwing on the floor of the oven a tablespoonful of new flour. If the flour 
. takes fire, or assumes a dark-brown color, the temperature is too high, and the 
ee viet | aay 
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oven must be allowed to cool; if the flour remains a after the Wo of a few 
seconds, the temperature is too low. When the oven is of the proper Te 
ture, the flour will slightly brown and look slightly scorched. 

Another good way to test the heat, is to drop a few spoonfuls of the cake, 
batter on a small piece of buttered letter-paper, and place it in the oven during 
the finishing of the cake, so that the piece will be baked before putting in the 
whole cake; if the little drop of cake-batter bakes evenly without burning 
around the edge, it will be safe to put the whole cake in the oven. Then again 
if the oven seems too hot, fold a thick brown paper double, and lay on the 
bottom of the oven; then after the cake has risen, put a thick brown paper over 
the top, or butter well a thick white paper and lay carefully over the top. 

If, after the cake is putin, it seems to bake too fast, put a brown paper 
loosely over the top of the pan, care being taken that it does not touch the cake, | 
and do not open the door for five minutes at least; the cake should then be 
quickly examined, and the door shut carefully, or the rush of cold air will cause 
it to fall. Setting a small dish of hot water in the oven, will also prevent the 
cake from scorching. 

To ascertain when the cake is done, run a broom straw into the middle of it; 
‘f it comes out clean and smooth, the cake will do to take out. 

Where the recipe calls for baking powder, and you have none, you can use 
cream tartar and soda in proportion to one level teaspoonful of soda, two 
heaping teaspoonfuls of cream tartar. 

When gour milk is called for in the recipe, use only soda. Cakes made with 
molasses burn much more easily than those made with sugar. 

Never stir cake after the butter and sugar is creamed, but beat it down from 
the bottom, up, and over; this laps air into the cake- batter, and produces little 
air cells, which causes the dough to oe and swell when it comes in contact 
with the heat while cooking. 

When making most cakes, especially sponge cake, the flour should be 
added by degrees, stirred very slowly and lightly, for if stirred hard and fast it 
will make it porous and tough. 

Cakes should be kept in tight tin cake-cans, or earthern jars, in a cool, dry 
place. 

Cookies, jumbles, ginger-snaps, etc., require a quick oven; if they become 
moist or soft by keeping, put again into the oven a few minutes. 

To remove a cake from a tin after it is baked, so that it will not crack, break 
or fall, first butter the tin well all around the sides and bottom; then cut a 


piece of letter-paper to exactly fit the ae butter that on both sides, placing i 
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it smoothly on the bottom and sides of the tin. When the cake is baked, let it 
remain in the tin until it is cold; then set it in the oven a minute, or just long 
enough to warm the tin through. Remove it from the oven; turn it upside 
down on your hand, tap the edge a the tin on the table Bo it will ea out with 
ease, leaving it whole. | 

If a cake-pan is too shallow for holding the quantity of cake to be baked, for 
fear of its being so light as to rise above the pan, that can be remedied by 
thoroughly greasing a piece of thick glazed letter-paper with soft butter. Place 
or fit it around the sides of the buttered tin, allowing it to reach an inch or 
more above the top. If the oven heat is moderate, the butter will preserve the 
paper from burning. 


FROSTING OR ICING. 


In the first place, the eggs should be cold, and the platter on which they are | 


to be beaten also cold. Allow, for the white of one egg, one small teacupful — 


of powdered sugar. Break the eggs and throw a small handful of the sugar on 
them as soon as you begin beating; keep adding it at intervals until it is all used 
up. The eggs must not be beaten until the sugar has been added in this way, 
which gives a smooth, tender frosting, and one that will dry much sooner than 
the old way. 

Spread with a broad knife evenly over the one and if it seems too thin, beat 
in a little more sugar. Cover the cake with two coats, the second after the first 
has become dry, or nearly so. If the icing gets too dry or stiff before the last 
coat is needed, it can be ened sufficiently with a little water, enough to make 
it work smoothly. - 

A little lemon-juice, or half a teaspoonful of barbaric acid, added to the frost- 
ing while being beaten, makes it white and more frothy. 

The flavors mostly used are lemon, vanilla, almond, rose, chesnite and 
erange. If you wish to ornament with figures or flowers, make up rather more 
icing, keep about one-third out until that on the cake is dried; then, with a clean, 
glass syringe, apply it in such forms as you desire and dry as before; what you 
keep out to ornament with may be tinted pink with cochineal, blue with indigo, 
yellow with saffron or the grated rind of an orange strained through a cloth, 
green with spinach juice, and brown with chocolate, purple with cochineal and 
indigo. Strawberry, or currant and cranberry juices color a delicate pink. 

Set the cake 1 in a cool oven with the door open, to dry, or in a draught in an 

open window. 
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ALMOND FROSTING. 

‘The whites of three eggs, beaten up with three cups of she white sugar. 
Blanch a pound of sweet almonds, pound them in a mortar with a little sugar, 
until a fine paste, then add the whites of eggs, sugar and vanilla extract. Pound 
a few minutes to thoroughly mix. Cover the cake with a very thick coating of | 
this, set 1 in a cool oven to dry, afterwards cover with a plain icing. 


CHOCOLATE FROSTING. 
The whites of four eggs, three cups of powdered sugar, and nearly a cup of 
grated chocolate. Beat the whites a very little, they must not become white; 
stir in the chocolate, then put in the sugar gradually, beating to mix it well. 


PLAIN CHOCOLATE ICING. 

Put into a shallow pan four tablespoonfuls of scraped chocolate, and place it 
where it will melt gradually, but not scorch; when melted, stir in three table- 
spoonfuls of milk or cream, and one of water; mix all well together, and add 
one scant teacupful of sugar; boil about five minutes, and while hot, and when 
the cakes are nearly cold, spread some evenly over the surface of one of the 
cakes; put a second one on top, alternating the mixture and cakes; then cover 
top and sides, and set ina warm oven to harden. All who have tried recipe 
after recipe, vainly hoping to find one where the chocolate sticks to the cake 
and not to the fingers, will appreciate the above. In making those most palat- 
- able of cakes, ‘‘Chocolate Eclairs,’’ the recipe just given will be found very 
satisfactory. 


TUTTI FRUTTI ICING. | 
Mix with boiled icing one ounce each of chopped citron, candied cherries, 
seedless raisins, candied pineapple, and blanched almonds. 


! SUGAR ICING. 

To one pound of extra refined sugar, add one ounce of fine white starch; 
pound finely together, and then sift them through gauze; then beat the whites 
of three eggs to a froth. The secret of success is to beat the eggs long enough, 
and always one way; add the powdered sugar by degrees, or it will spoil the 
froth of the eggs. When all the sugar is stirred in, continue the whipping for 
half an hour long2r, adding more sugar if the ice is too thin. Take a little 
of the icing and lay it aside for ornamenting afterward. When the cake comes 
out of the oven, spread the sugar icing smoothly over it with a knife, and dry 
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it at once in a cool oven. For ornamenting the cake, the icing may be tinged — 
any color preferred. For pink, use a few drops of cochineal; for yellow a pinch 
of saffron, dissolved; for green, the juice of some chopped spinach. Whichever 
is chosen, let the coloring be first mixed with a little colorless spirit, and then 
stirred into the white icing until the tint is deep enough. To ornament the cake 
with it, make a cone of stiff writing paper, and squeeze the colored icing through 
it, so as to form leaves, beading or letters, as the case may be. It requires nicety 
and care to do it with success. 


BOILED FROSTING. 

To one pound of finest pulverised sugar, add three wine-glassfuls of clear 
water.. Let it stand until it dissolves; then boil it until it is perfectly clear and 
threads from the spoon. Beat well the whites of four eggs. Pour the sugar into 
the dish with the eggs, but do not mix them until the syrup is luke-warm; then 
beat all well together for one half hour. 

Season to your taste with vanilla, rose-water, or lemon: juice, The first coat- 
ing may be put on the cake as soon as it is well mixed. Rub the cake with a 
little flour before you apply the icing. While the first coat is drying, continue 
to beat the remainder; you will not have to wait long if the cake is set in a warm 
place near the fire. This is said to be a most excellent recipe for icing. 


FROSTING WITHOUT EGGS. 

An Stent frosting may be made without eggs or gelatine, which will keep 
longer, and cut more easily, causing no breakage or crumbling, and withal is 
very economical. — 

Take one cup of granulated sugar; dampen it with one-fourth of a cup of 
milk, or five tablespoonfuls; place it on the fire in a suitable dish, and stir it 
until it boils; then let it ‘boil for five minutes without stirring; remove it from 
the fire and set the dish in another of cold water; add flavoring. While it is 
cooling, stir or beat it constantly, and it will become a thick, creamy frosting. 


GELATINE FROSTING. 

Soak one teaspoonful of gelatine in one tablespoonful of cold water half an 
hour, dissolve in two tablespoonfuls of hot water; add one cup of powdered sugar 
and stir until smooth. 

GOLDEN FROSTING. 
A very delicious and handsome frosting can be made by using the yolks of 
eggs instead of the whites. Proceed exactly as for ordinary frosting. It will 
harden just as nicely as that does. This is particularly good for orange cake, 
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harmonizing with the color of the cake in a way to please those who love rich 
_ coloring. 
BREAD OR RAISED CAKE. 

Twocupfuls of raised dough; beat into it two-thirds of a cup of butter and two 
cups of sugar creamed together, three eggs, well beaten, one even teaspoonful of 
soda, dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of milk, half a nutmeg grated, one table- 
spoonful of cinnamon, a teaspoonful of cloves, one cup of raisins. Mix all well 
together, put in the beaten whites of eggs and raisins last; beat all hard for 
several minutes; put in buttered pans, and let it stand half an hour to rise again 
before baking. Bake ina moderate oven. Half a glass of brandy is an im- 
provement, if you have it convenient. | 


FRUIT CAKE. (Superior.) 


Three pounds dry flour, one pound sweet butter, one pound sugar, three 
pounds stoned raisins, two pounds currants, three-quarters of a pound sweet 
almonds blanched, one pound citron, twelve eggs, one tablespoonful allspice, 
one teaspoonful cloves, two tablespoonfuls cinnamon, two nutmegs, one wine- 
glass of wine, one wine-glass of brandy, one coffee-cupful molasses with the 
spices in it; steep this gently twenty or thirty minutes, not boiling hot; beat the 
eggs very lightly; put the fruit in last, stirring it gradually, also a teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in a tablespoonful of water; the fruit should be well floured; if 
necessary add flour after the fruit is in; butter a sheet of paper and lay it in the 
pan. Lay in some slices of citron, then a layer of the mixture, then of citron 
again, etc., till the pan is nearly full. Bake three or four hours, according to 
the thickness of the loaves, in a tolerably hot oven, and with steady heat. Let 
it cool in the oven gradually. Ice when cold. It improves this cake very mueh 
to add three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder to the flour. A fine wedding-cake 
recipe. , 

FRUIT CAKE BY MEASURE. (Excellent.) 

Two scant teacupfuls of butter, three cupfuls of dark-brown sugar, six eggs, 
whites and yolks beaten separately, one pound of raisins, seeded, one of cur- 
rants, washed and dried, and half a pound of citron cut in thin strips; also half 
‘a cupful of cooking molasses, and half a cupful of sour milk. Stir the butter and 
sugar to a cream, add to that half a grated nutmeg, one tablespoonful of ground 
cinnamon, one teaspoonful of cloves, one teaspoonful of mace, add the molasses 
and sour milk. Stir all well; then put in the beaten yolks of egg, a wine-glass 
of brandy; stir again all thoroughly, and then add four cupfuls of sifted flour, 
alternately with the beaten whites of egg. Now dissolve a level teaspoonful of 
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soda, and stir in thoroughly. Mix the fruit together, and stir into it two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of flour; then stir it in the cake. Butter two common-sized bak- 
ing-tins carefully, line them with letter-paper well buttered, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven two hours. After it is baked, let it cool in the pan. Afterward put 
it into a tight can, or let it remain in the pans and cover tightly. Best recipe 
of all. © | : 
—Mrs. §. A. Camp, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WHITE FRUIT CAKE. 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, one cup of sweet milk, two and one- 
half cups of flour, the whites of seven eggs, two even teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, one pound each of seeded raisins, figs, and blanched almonds, and one- 
quarter of a pound of citron, all chopped fine. Mix all thoroughly before adding 
the fruit; add a teaspoonful of lemon extract. Put baking-powder in the flour, 
and mix it well before adding it to the other ingredients. Sift a little flour over 
the fruit before stirring it in. Bake slowly two hours and try with a splint to 
see when it is done. A cup of grated cocoanut is a nice addition to this cake. 


MOLASSES FRUIT CAKE. 

One teacupful of butter, one teacupful of brown sugar, worked well together; 
next two teacupfuls of cooking molasses, one cupful of milk with a teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in it; one tablespoonful of ginger, one tablespoonful of cinnamon, 
and one teaspoonful of cloves; a little grated nutmeg. Now add four eggs well- 
beaten, and five cups of sifted flour, or enough to make a stiff batter. Flour a 
cup of raisins, and one of currants; add last. Bake in a very moderate oven, 
one hour. If well covered will keep six months. 

SPONGE CAKE. 

Separate the whites and yolks of six eggs. Beat the yolks to a cream, to — 
which add two teacupfuls of powdered sugar, beating again from five to ten 
minutes, then add two tablespoonfuls of milk or water, a pinch of salt, and 
flavoring. Now add part of the beaten whites; then two cups of flour in which 
you have sifted two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder; mix gradually into the 
above ingredients, stirring slowly and lightly, only enough to mix them well; — 
lastly add the remainder of the whites of the eggs. Line the tins with buttered 
paper and fill two-thirds full. : | 


Mae: "WHITE SPONGE CAKE. ° 
Whites of five eggs, one cup flour, one cup sugar, one teaspoonful baking- 
powder; flavor with vanilla. Bake in a quick oven. 
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ALMOND SPONGE CAKE. | 

The addition cf almonds makes this cake very superior to the usual sponge- __ 
cake. Sift one pint of fine flour; blanch in scalding water two ounces of sweet 
and two ounces of bitter almonds, renewing the hot water when expedient; when 
the skins are all off wash the almonds in cold water (mixing the sweet and 
bitter), and wipe them dry; pound them to a fine, smooth paste (one at a time), 
adding, as you proceed, water or white of egg to prevent their boiling. Set them 


in acool. place; beat ten eggs, the whites and’ yolks separately, till very smooth 
and thick, and then beat into them gradually two cups powdered sugar in turn 


with the pounded almonds; lastly add the flour, stirring it round slowly and 
lightly on the surface of the mixture, as in common sponge-cake; have ready 
buttered a deep square pan; put the mixture carefully into it, set into the oven, 
and bake till thoroughly done and risen very high; when cool, cover it with plain 
white icing flavored with rose-water or with almond icing. With sweet 
almonds always use a small portion of bitter; without them, sweet almonds have 
little or no taste, though they add to the richness of the cake. 
Use two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder in the flour. 


OLD-FASHIONED SPONGE CAKE. 

_ Two cups of sifted white sugar, two cups of flour measured before sifting, 
ten eggs. Stir the yolks and sugar together until perfectly light; add a pinch of 
salt; beat the whites of the eggs to a very stiff froth, and add them with the 
flour, after beating together lightly; flavor with lemon. Bake in a moderate 
oven about forty-five minutes. Baking-powder is an improvement to this cake, 
using two large teaspoonfuls. _ 

LEMON SPONGE CAKE. 
Into one level cup of flour put a level teaspoonful of baking-powder and sift 
it. Grate off the yellow rind of alemon. Separate the whites from the yolks 
of four eggs. Measure a scant cup of white granulated sugar and beat it toa 


_ cream with the yolks, then add the grated rind and a tablespoonful of the juice 


of the lemon. Stir together until thick and creamy; now beat the whites to a 
stiff froth; then quickly and lightly mix without beating a third of the flour 
with the yolks; then a third of the whites; then more flour and whites until all 
are used. The mode of mixing must be very light, rather cutting down through 
the cake-batter than beating it; beating the eggs makes them light, but beating 
the batter makes the cake tough. Bake immediately until a straw run into it 
can be withdrawn clean. 
This recipe is especially nice for Charlotte Russe, being so light and porous. 


o 
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PLAIN SPONGE CAKE. 

Beat the yolks of four eggs together with two cups of fine powdered sugar. 
Stir in gradually one cup of sifted flour, and the whites of four eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth, then a cup of sifted flour in which two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder 
have been stirred, and lastly, a scant teacupful of boiling water, stirred in a little 
at atime. Flavor, add salt, and, however thin the mixture may seem, do not 
add any more flour. Bake in shallow tins. 


\ 


BRIDE’S CAKE. 7 

Cream together one scant cup of butter and three cups of sugar, add one cup 
of milk, then the beaten whites of twelve eggs; sift three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder into one cup of corn-starch mixed with, three cups of sifted flour, and 
beat in gradually with the rest; flavor to taste. Beat all thoroughly, then put 
in buttered tins lined with letter-paper well-buttered; bake slowly in a moderate 
oven. <A beautiful white cake. Ice the top. Double the recipe if more is 
required. : ) 

ENGLISH POUND CAKE. | 

Qne pound of butter, one and one-quarter pounds of flour, one pound of 
pounded loaf sugar, one pound of currants, nine eggs, two ounces of candied 
peel, one-half ounce of citron, one-half. ounce of sweet almonds; when liked, a — 
little pounded mace. Work the butter to a cream; add the sugar, then the well- 
beaten yolks of eggs, next the flour, currants, candied peel, which should be cut 
into neat slices, and the almonds, which should be blanched and chopped, and 
mix all these wel). together; whisk the whites of eggs, and let them be thoroughly 
blended with the other ingredients. Beat the cake well for twenty minutes, 
and put it into a round tin, lined at the bottom and sides with strips of white 
buttered paper. Bake it from two hours to two and a half, and let the oven be 
well-heated when the cake is first put in, as, if this is not the case, the cutrants — 
will all sink to the bottom of it. A glass of wine is usually added to the mix- 
ture; but this is scarcely necessary, as the cake will be found quite rich enough 
without it. | | | : 

_ PLAIN POUND CAKE. } , 

This is the old-fashioned recipe that our mothers used to make, and it can be 
kept for weeks in an earthen jar, closely covered, first dipping letter-paper in 
brandy and placing over the top of the cake before covering the jar 

Beat to a cream one pound of butter with one pound of sugar, after mixing 
well with the beaten yolks of twelve eggs, one grated nutmeg, one glass of 
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wine, one glass of rose-water. Then stir in one pound of. sifted Bae, a ine 
well-beaten whites of the eggs. Bake a nice light brown. 


COCOANUT POUND CAKE. 


One-half cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of milk, and five 
eggs, beaten to a stiff froth; one teaspoonful of soda, and two of cream of tartar, 
stirred into four.cups of sifted flour. Beat the butter and sugar until very hight; 
to which add the beaten yolks, then the milk, the beaten whites of eggs, then — 
the flour by degrees. After beating all well together, add a small cocoanut 
grated. Line the cake-pans with paper well buttered, and fill rather more than 
half full, and bake in a moderate oven. Spread over the top a thin frosting, _ 
sprinkled thickly with grated cocoanut. 


CITRON POUND CAKE. 


Stir two cups of butter to a cream, then beat in the following ingredients 
each one in succession: one pint of powdered sugar, one quart of flour, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, eight eggs, the yolks and whites beaten separately, and a wine- 
glass of brandy; then last of all add a quarter of a pound of citron cut into thin 
slices and floured. Line two cake-pans with buttered paper and turn the cake- 
batter in. Bake in a moderate oven about three quarters of an hour. 


CITRON CAKE. 


Three cups of white sugar and one cup of butter creamed together; one cup 
of sweet milk, six eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately; one teaspoonful of 
vanilla or lemon extract, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, sifted with 
_ four cups and a half of flour. One cup and a half of citron, sliced thin and 

dredged with flour. Divide into two cakes and bake in tins lined with buttered 
letter-paper. 
LEMON CAKE. 


Three teacupfuls of sugar, one cupful of butter, five eggs, a level teaspoonful 


of soda dissolved in a cup of sweet milk, four full cups of sifted flour, and 


lastly, the grated peel and juice of a lemon, the juice to be added the very last. 
Bake in two shallow tins. When cold, ice with lemon icing, and cut into squares. 


DELICATE: CAKE. 


One cup of corn-starch, one of butter, two of sugar, one of sweet milk, two 
of flour, the whites of seven eggs; rub butter and sugar to a cream; mix one © 
teaspoonful cream tartar with the flour and corn-starch; one half teaspoonful 
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soda with the sweet milk; add the milk and soda to the sugar and butter, then 
add flour, then the whites of eggs; flavor to taste. Never fails to be good. 


SILVER, OR DELICATE CAKE. | 
- Whites of six eggs, one cupful of sweet milk, two cupfuls of sugar, four 
cupfuls of sifted flour, two-thirds of a cup of butter, flavoring, and two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder. Stir the sugar and butter to a cream, then add 
the milk and flavoring, part of the flour, the beaten whites of eggs, then the 
rest, of the flour. Bake carefully in tins lined with buttered white paper. 
When using the whites of eges for nice cake, the yolks need not be wasted ; keep 
dixem in a cool place, and scramble them. Serve on toast or with chipped beet. 


% GOLD CAKE. 

After beating to.a cream one cup and a half of butter and two cups of 
white sugar, stir in the well-whipped yolks of one dozen eggs; four cupfuls of 
sifted flour, one teaspoonful of baking-powder. Flavor with lemon. Line the 
bake-pans with buttered paper, and bake in a moderate oven for one hour. 


GOLD OR LEMON CAKE. 

Two cups of sugar, half a cup of butter, the yolks of six eggs, and one whole 
one; the grated rind and juice of a lemon or orange; half a teaspoonful of soda, 
‘dissolved in half a cup of sweet milk; four cups of sifted flour, sifted twice; cream 
the butter and sugar, then add the beaten yolks and the flour, beating hard for 
several minutes. Last add the lemon or orange, and bake, frosting if liked. 
This makes a more suitable lemon cake than if made with the white parts of 
eggs added. ! 

! SNOW CAKE. (Delicious.) 

One pound of arrowroot, quarter of a pound of pounded white sugar, half a 
pound of butter, the whites of six eggs, flavoring to taste of essence of almonds 
or vanilla, or lemon; beat the butter to a cream; stir in the sugar and arrowroot 
gradually, at the same time beating the mixture; whisk the whites of the eggs 
to a stiff froth; add them to the other ingredients, and beat well for twenty 
minutes; put in whichever of the above flavorings may be preferred; pour the 
cake into a buttered moid or tin, and bake it in a moderate oven from one to 
one and a half hours. This is a genuine Scotch recipe. 


MARBLE CAKE. ) 

White part.—Whites of four eggs, one cup of white sugar, half a cup of 

butter, half a cup of sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla or lemon, and two and a half cups of sifted flour. 
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Dark part.—Yolks of four eggs, one cup sof brown sugar, half a cup of cook- 
ing molasses, half a cup of butter, half a cup of sour milk, one teaspoonful of 
ground cloves, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of mace, one nut- 
meg grated, one teaspoonful of soda, the soda to be dissolved in a little milk and 
added after part of the flour is stirred in; one and a half cups of sifted flour. 

Drop a spoonful of each kind in a well-buttered cake- dish, first the light part > 
then the dark, alternately. Try to drop it so that the cake shall be well etrcalcee | 
through, so that it has the appzarance of marble. 


; SUPERIOR LOAF CAKE. 

Two cups of butter, three cups of sugar, two small cups of milk, seven cups 
of sifted flour; four eggs, the whites and yolks separately beaten; one teacupful 
of seeded raisins, one teacupful of well-washed and dried currants, one teacup- 
ful of sliced citron, one tablespoonful of powdered cinnamon, one teaspoonful of | 
mace, one teaspoonful of soda; and one teacupful of home-made yeast. 


Take part of the butter and warm it with the milk; stir in part of the flour, — 


and the yeast, and let it rise; then add the other ingredients with a wine-glass of 
wine or brandy. Turn all into well-buttered cake-tins, and let rise again. Bake 
slowly in a moderate oven, for two hours. 


FRENCH CHOCOLATE CAKE. 


The whites of seven eggs, two cups of sugar, two-thirds of a cup of butter, 
one cup of milk and three of flour, and three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
The chocolate part of the cake is made just the same, only use the yolks of the 
eggs with a cup of grated chocolate stirred into it. Bake it in layers—the layers 
being light and dark; then spread a custard between them, which is made with 
two eggs, one pint of milk, one-half cup of sugar, one tablespoonful of flour or 
corn-starch; when cool, flavor with vanilla, two teaspoonfuls. Fine. 


_ CHOCOLATE CAKE. No. 1. | 
One cup of butter and two cups of sugar stirred to a cream, with the yolks 
of five eggs added after they have been well-beaten. Then stir into’ that one 
cup of milk, beat the whites of two of the eggs to a stiff froth, and add that also; 
now put in three cups and a half of sifted flour, two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder having been stirred into it. Bake in jelly-cake tins. | 
Mixture for filling.—Take the remaining three whites of the eggs beaten very 
stiff; two cupfuls of sugar boiled to almost candy or until it becomes stringy er 
almost brittle; take it hot from the fire, and pour it very slowly on the beaten 
whites of egg, beating quite fast; add one-half cake of grated chocolate, a tea- 
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spoonful of vanilla extract. Stir it all until cool, then sna between each 
cake, and over the top and sides. This, when well- ade is the premium cake 
of its kind. geal SHA 
CHOCOLATE CAKE. No. 2. 


One-half cup butter, two cups sugar, three-quarters of a cup sweet milk, two 
and one-half cups flour, whites of eight eggs, one teaspoonful of cream tartar, 
one-half teaspoonful soda; bake in shallow pans. : 

For the frosting.—Take the whites of three eggs, three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and one tablespoonful of grated chocolate (confectioners’) to one egg; put — 
the cake chante with the frosting, then frost the top of the cake with the same. 


CHOCOLATE CAKE. No. 3. 


Two cups sugar, one cup butter, yolks of five eggs'and whites of two, and 
one cup milk. Thoroughly mix two teaspoonfuls baking-powder with three and 
one-half cups flour, while dry; then mix all together. Bake in jelly tins. 

Mixture for filling.—Whites of three eggs, one and one-half cups of sugar, 
three tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate, one teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat 
teeter, and spread between the layers and on top of the cake. 


COCOANUT CAKE. 


Cream together three quarters of a cup of butter and two of white sugar; 
then addsone cup of sweet milk, four eggs, whites and yolks separately beaten, 
_the yolks added first to the butter and sugar, then the whites; flavor with lemon 
or vanilla; mix three heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder in three cups of 
_ sifted flour and add last; bake in jelly-pans. , 
_ For filling.—Make an icing by beating the whites a three eggs and a cup of 
powdered sugar to a stiff froth. When the cake is cooled, spread a thick layer of 
this frosting over each cake, and sprinkle very thickly with grated cocoanut. 


COCOANUT AND ALMOND CAKE. 


Two and one-half cups powdered sugar, one cup butter, four full cups pre- 
pared flour, whites of seven eggs, whisked stiff; one small cup of milk, with a. 
mere pinch of soda; one grated cocoanut, one-half teaspoonful nutmeg, the juice 
and half the grated peel of one lemon; cream, butter and sugar; stir in lemon 
and nutmeg; mix well; add the milk and whites and flour alternately. Lastly, 
_ stir in the grated cocoanut swiftly and lightly. Bake in four jelly-cake tins. 

Filling. —One pound sweet almonds, whites of four eggs, whisked stiff; one 
heaping cup powdered sugar, two teaspoonfuls rese-water. Blanch the almonds. 
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Let them get cold and dry; then pound in a Wedeewood mortar, daige rose- 
water as you go. Save about two dozen to shred for the top. Stir the paste 
into the icing after it is made; spread between the cooled cakes; make that for 
the top a trifle thicker and lay it on heavily. When it has stiffened somewhat, 
stick the shred almonds closely over it. Set in the oven to harden, but do not 
Jet 16 scorch. | | 
| COFFEE CAKE. 

One cup of brown sugar, one cup of butter, two eggs, one-half cup of molas- 
ses, one cup of strong, cold coffee, one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of 
cinnamon, one teaspoonful of cloves, one cup of raisins or currants, and five 
cups of sifted flour. Add the fruit last, rubbed in a little of the flour. Bake 
about one hour. 
FEATHER CAKE. 


One egg, one cup of sugar, one tablespoonful of cold butter, half a cup of milk; 
one and one-half cups of flour; one teaspoonful of cream tartar; half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda. A nice plain cake—to be eaten while it is fresh. A spoonful of 

dried apple sauce or of peach sauce, a spoonful of jelly, the same of lemon 
- extract, nutmeg, cinnamon, cloves and spice—ground—or half a cupful of raisins 
_ might be added for a change. 


ELECTION CAKE. 

_ Three cups milk, two cups sugar, one cup yeast; stir to a batter, and let 
stand over night; in the morning add two cups sugar, two cups butter, three 
eggs, half a nutmeg, one tablespoonful cinnamon, one pound raisins, .a gill of 
brandy. 3 

Brown sugar is much better than white for this kind of cake, and it is 
improved by dissolving a half- teaspoonful of soda in a tablespoonful of milk 
in the morning. It should stand in the greased pans and rise some time until 
- quite light before baking. 
CREAM CAKE. 


Four eggs; whites and yolks beaten separately, two teacups of sugar, one cup 
of sweet cream, two heaping cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of soda; mix two 
_teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar in the flour before sifting. Add the whites the 
last sane before the flour, and stir that in gently without beating. 


GOLDEN CREAM- CAKE. 


Yolks of eight eggs beaten to the lightest possible cream, two cupfuls of sugar, 
a pinch of salt, three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder sifted well with flour. Bake — 
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pound of sugar. Spread it between the cakes and sprinkle grated cocoanut 
thickly over each layer. It is delicious when pugperly made. 


DRIED APPLE FRUIT-CAKE. 


Soak three cupfuls of dried apples over night in cold water enough to swell 
them; chop them in the morning, and put them on the fire with three cups of 
molasses; stew until almost soft; add a cupful of nice raisins (seedless, if possi-_ 
ble), and stew a few moments; when cold, add three cupfuls of flour, one cupful — 
of butter, three eggs, and a teaspoonful of soda; bake in a steady oven. This 
will make two good-sized panfuls of splendid cake; the apples will cook like 
citron and taste deliciously. Raisins may be omitted; also spices to taste may be 
added. This is not a dear, but a delicious cake. | 


CAKE WITHOUT EGGS. 


- Beat together one teacupful of butter, and three teacupfuls of sugar, and 
when quite light stir in one pint of sifted flour. Add to this, one pound of — 
raisins, seeded and chopped, then mixed with a cup of sifted flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of nutmeg, one teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon, and. lastly, one pint of 
_ thick sour cream or milk, in which a teaspoonful of soda is dissolved. Bake 
ey in buttered tins one hour in a moderate oven. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN CAKE. No. I. 


‘Two cups of sugar, two-thirds cup of butter, the whites of seven eges, well- 
beaten, two-thirds cup of sweet milk, two cups of flour, one cup of corn-starch, 
two teaspoonfuls baking-powder. Bake in jelly-cake tins. 

Frosting.—Whites of three eggs and some sugar’ 






‘beaten together not quite as 
stiff as usual for frosting; spread over the cake; add some grated cocoanut; 
then put your cakes together; put cocoanut and frosting on top. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN CAKE. No. 2. 


Cream three cupfuls of sugar and one of butter, making it very light, then 
add a cupful of milk. Beat the whites of eight eggs very stiff, add half of those 
- to the other ingrcdients. Mix well into four cups of sifted flour one tablespoon- 
ful of baking-powder; stir this into the cake, add flavoring, then the remaining 
beaten whites of egg. Bake in layers like jelly-cake. Make an icing for the 
filling, using the whites of four eggs beaten to a very stiff froth, with two cups 

of fine white sugar, and the juice of half a lemon. Spread each layer of the 
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cake thickly with this icing, place one on another, then ice all over the top and | 
' sides. The yolks left from this cake may be used to make a spice-cake from 
the recipe of ‘‘ Golden Spice- Cake.” 


QUEEN’S CAKE. 


Beat well together one cupful of butter, and three cupfuls of white sugar; | 
add the yolks of six eggs and one cupful of milk, two teaspoonfuls of vanilla or 
- Jemon extract. Mix all thoroughly. To four cupfuls of flour, add two heap- 
ing teaspoontuls of cream of tartar, and sift gently over the cake, stirring all the 
time. To this add one even teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in one tablespoonful 
of warm water. Mix it well. Stir in gently the whites of six eggs beaten to a 
stiff foam. Bake slowly. It should be put in the oven as soon as possible after 
putting in the soda and whites of eggs. 

“This is the same recipe as the one for ‘‘ Citron Cake,”’ only omitting the citron. 


ANGEL CAKE. 


Put into one tumbler of flour one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, then sift it 
five times. Sift also one glass and a half of white powdered sugar. Beat toa 
stiff froth the whites of eleven eggs; stir the sugar into the eggs by degrees, 
very lightly and carefully, adding three teaspoonfuls of vanilla extract. After 
this, add the flour, stirring quickly and lightly. Pour it into a clean, bright tin 
cake-dish, which should nof be buttered or lined. Bake at once in a moderate 
oven about forty minutes, testing it with a broom splint. When done, let it 
remain in the cake-tin, turning it upside down, with the sides resting on the top 
of two saucers, so that a current of air will pass under and over it. _ 

_ This is the best recipe found after trying several. A perfection cake. 


WASHINGTON LOAF-CAKE. { 


Three cups of sugar, two scant cups of butter, one cup of sour milk, five 
eggs, and one teaspoonful of soda, three tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, half a nut- 
meg, grated, and two aoe of raisins, one of currants, and four cups of sifted 
flour. 

Mix as usual, and stir the fruit in at the last, dredged in flour. ‘Line the 
-cake-pans with paper well buttered. This cake will take longer to bake than 
plain; the heat of the oven must be kept at an even temperature. 


RIBBON CAKE. 


‘This cake is made from the same recipe as ‘marble cake, only aioke double 
the quantity of the white part, and divide it in one half; put into it a very little 


; 
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cochineal. It will be a delicate pink. Bake in jelly-cake tins, and lay first the 


white, then the dark, then the pink one on top of the others; put together with 
frosting between. It makes quite a fancy cake. Frost the top when cool. 


GOLDEN SPICE-CAKE. 


This cake can be made to advantage when you have the yolks of eggs left, 
after having used the whites in making white cake. : 

Take the yolks of seven eggs, and one whole egg, two cupfuls of brown 
sugar, one cupful of molasses, one cupful of butter, one large coffee-cupful of | 
sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda, (just even full), and five cupfuls of flour, one 
teaspoonful of ground cloves, two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, two teaspoonfuls 
of ginger, one nutmeg, and a small pinch of Cayenne pepper; beat eggs, sugar 
and butter to a light batter before putting in the molasses; then add the 
molasses, flour and milk; beat it well together, and bake in a moderate oven; it ~ 
fruit is used, take two cupfuls of raisins, flour them well and put them in last. 


ALMOND CAKE. 


One-half cupful butter, two cupfuls sugar, four eggs, one-half cupful almonds, 
blanched—by pouring water on them until skins easily slip off—and cut in fine 
shreds, one-half teaspoonful extract bitter almonds, one pint flour, one and one- 
half teaspoonful baking-powder, one glass brandy, one-half cupful milk. Rub 
butter and sugar to a smooth white cream; add eggs, one at a time, beating 
three or four minutes between each. Sift flour and powder together, add to the ~ 
butter, etc., with almonds, extract of bitter almonds, brandy, and milk; mix 
into a smooth, medium batter; bake carefully in rather a hot oven twenty minutes. 


ROCHESTER JELLY CAKE. 


One and one-half cups sugar, two eggs, one-half cup butter, three-fourths 
cup milk, two heaping cups flour with one teaspoonful cream tartar, one-half 
teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in the milk. Put half the above mixture in a 
small shallow tin, and to the remainder add one teaspoonful molasses, one-half 
cup raisins (chopped) or currants, one-half teaspoonful cinnamon, cloves, allspice, 
and a little nutmeg, and one tablespoonful flour. Bake this in same kind of 
tins. Put the sheets of cake together while warm, with jelly between. 


FRUIT LAYER CAKE. 


This is a delicious novelty in cake-making. Take one cup of sugar, half a 


cup of butter, one cup and a half of flour, half a cup of wine, one cup of raisins, 
18 | a | 





aa 


\ _ jelly, and roll up while warm. — 
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two eggs and half a teaspoonful of soda; put these ingredients eae with 
care, just as if it were a very rich cake; bake it in three layers, and put frosting 


between—the frosting to be made of the whites of two eggs with enough pow- 
dered sugar to make it thick. The top ae the cake may be frosted if you choose. 


WHIPPED CREAM CAKE. | 7 


One cup of sugar and two tablespoonfuls of soft butter stirred together; add 
the yolks of two eggs well-beaten, then add four tablespoonfuls of milk, some 
flavoring, then the beaten whites of the eggs. Mix a teaspoonful of cream 
tartar and half a teaspoon of soda in a cup of flour, ‘sift it into the cake batter, 
and stir in lightly. Bake in a small dripping-pan. When the cake is cool, have 
ready half of a pint of sweet cream sweetened and whipped to a stiff froth, also 
flavored. Spread it over the cake while fresh. To whip the cream easily, ini it 
on ice before whipping. 

ROLLED JELLY CAKE... am 

Three eggs, one teacup of fine sugar, one teacup of flour; beat the yolks until 
light, then add the sugar, then add two tablespoonfuls of water, a pinch of salt; 
Jastly stir in the flour, in which there should be a heaping teaspoonful of baking- 
powder. The flour added gradually. Bake in long, shallow biscuit-tins, well- 
greased. Turn out on a damp towel on a bread-board, and cover the top with 


\ 


ie TO CUT LAYER CARE. 


“When cutting Layer-Cakes, it is better to first make a round hole in the 
cake, with a knife or tin tube, about an inch and a quarter in diameter. This 
prevents the edge of the cake from crumbling when cutting it. ! 

When making custard filling for Layer-Cake, always set the dish contain- 
ing the custard in another dish of boiling water over the fire; this prevents its 
burning, which would destroy its flavor. 


LAYER JELLY CAKE. 


Almost any soft cake recipe can be used for jelly-cake. The following is 


di) excellent: One cup of sugar, half a cup of butter, three eggs, half a cup of sweet 
> milk, two cups of flour, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, flavoring. 


For white, delicate cake, the rule for ‘‘ Silver Cake”’ is fine; care should be 
taken, however, that the oven is just right for this cake, as it browns very 
easily. To be baked in jelly-cake tins, in layers, with ae put between when 
done. f 


\ 
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Any of te Elowing cake- filling recipes may be used with these cake recipes. 


Fillings for Laver Cakes. 


No. 1. CREAM FILLING. 


Cream filling is made with one pint of new milk, two eggs, three tablespoon+ — 
fuls of sifted flour (or half cup of corn starch), one cup of sugar. Put two-thirds — 


of the milk on the stove to boil, stir the sugar, flour and eggs in what is left. 


\ 


When the milk boils, put into it the whole, and cook it until it.is as thick ag 


custard; when cool, add vanilla extract. This custard is nice with a cup of 


hickory nuts, kernels chopped fine, and stirred into it. Spread between the 


layers of cake. This custard can be made of the yolks of the eggs only, saving, © 


the whites for the cake part. 


No. 2. ANOTHER CREAM FILLING. 


- One cup powdered sugar, one-fourth cup hot water. Let them simmer. 


Beat white of an egg and mix with the above; when cold, add one-half cup — 


chopped raisins, one-half cup chopped walnuts, one tablespoonful of grated 
cocoanut. 


No. 3. ICE- CREAM FILLING. 


Make an icing as follows: Three cups of sugar, one of water; boil to a thick, 


clear syrup, or until it begins to be brittle; pour this, boiling hot, over the well- $ 
beaten whites of three eggs; stir the mixture very briskly, and pour the sugar 


in slowly; beat it when all in, until cool. Flavor with lemon or vanilla extract. 


This, spread between any white cake layers, answers for ‘‘ Ice-Cream Cake.”’ 


No. 4. APPLE FILLING. 


Peel, and slice green, tart apples; put them on the fire with sugar to suit; 
when tender, remove, rub them through a fine sieve, and add a small piece of 


butter. When cold, use to spread between the layers; cover the cake with 


plenty of sugar. 
: “No. 5 ANOTHER APPLE FILLING. 


One coffee-cup of sugar, one egg, three large apples grated, one lemon grated, 


juice and outside of the rind; beat together and cook till quite thick. To be 


cooled before putting on the cake. Spread between layers of cake. 
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No. 6. CREAM FROSTING. 


A cup of sweet thick cream whipped, sweetened and flavored with vanilla, 
cut a loaf of cake in two, spread the frosting between and on the top; this tastes 
like Charlotte Russe. | | 


No. 7, PEACH-CREAM FILLING. 


Cut peaches into thin slices, or chop them and prepare cream by whipping 
and sweetening. Put a layer of peaches between the layers of cake and pour 
cream over each layer and over the top. Bananas, strawberries or other fruits 
may be used in the same way, mashing strawberries, and stewing thick with 
powdered sugar. : 7 


No. & CHOCOLATE CREAM FOR FILLING. 


Five tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate, enough cream or milk to wet it, one 
cupful of sugar, one egg, one teaspoonful vanilla flavoring. Stir the ingredients 
over the fire until thoroughly mixed, having beaten the egg well before adding 
it; then add the vanilla flavoring after it is removed from the fire. 


No. 9. ANOTHER CHOCOLATE FILLING. 


‘The whites of three egos beaten stiff, one cup of sugar, and one cup of grated 
chocolate, put between the layers and on top. 


No. 10. BANANA FILLING. 


Make an icing of the whites of two eggs, and one cup and a half of powdered 
sugar. Spread this on the layers, and then cover thickly and entirely with 
bananas sliced thin or chopped fine. This.cake may be flavored with vanilla. 
The top should be simply frosted. | 


No. 11. LEMON-JELLY FILLING. 


Grate the yellow from the rind of two lemons and squeeze out the juice; two 
éupfuls of sugar, the yolks and whites of two eggs beaten separately. Mix the 
‘sugar and yolks, then add the whites, and then the lemons. Now, pour ona 
cupful of boiling water; stir into this two tablespoonfuls of sifted flour, rubbed | 
smooth in half a cup of water; then*add a tablespoonful of melted butter; cook 
until it thickens. When cold, spread between the layers of cake. Oranges can 
be used in place of lemons. : 
_ Another filling of lemon (without cooking) is made of the grated rind and 
_ Juice of two lemons, and the whites of two eggs beaten with one cup of sugar. 


. 
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No. 12, ORANGE-CAKE FILLING. 


Peel two large oranges, remove the seeds, chop them fine, add half a peeled 
lemon, one cup of sugar, and the well-beaten white of an egg. Spread be- 
tween the layers of ‘‘ Silver Cake ’’ recipe. 


— No. 13. FIG FILLING. 


Take a pound of figs, chop fine, and put into a stew-pan on the stove; pour 
over them a teacupful of water, and add a half cup of sugar. Cook all together 
antil soft and smooth. When cold, spread between layers of cake. 


No. 14. FRUIT FILLING. 


Four tablespoonfuls of very fine chopped citron, four tablespoonfuls of finely — 
chopped seeded raisins; half of a cupful of blanched almonds chopped fine; also — 
a quarter of a pound of finely chopped figs. Beat the whites of three eggs to a 
stiff froth, adding half of a cupful of sugar; then mix thoroughly into this the 
whole of the chopped ingredients. Put it between the layers of cake when the 
cake is hot, so that it will cook the egg a little. This will be found delicious. 


- | CUSTARD OR CREAM CAKE. 


Cream together two cups of sugar and half a cup of butter; add half a cup of : 
sweet milk in which is dissolved half a teaspoonful of soda. Beat the whites of 
six eggs to a stiff froth, and add to the mixture. Have one heaping teaspoonful 
of cream tartar stirred thoroughly into three cups of sifted flour, and add quickly. | 
Bake in a moderate oven, in layers like jelly-cake, and when done, spread cus- 
_ tard between. : 

For the Custard.—Take two cups of sweet milk, put it into a clean suitable 
dish, set it in a dish of bozling water on the range or stove. When the milk 
comes to a boil, add two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch or flour stirred into half a 
cup of sugar, adding the yolks of four eggs, and a little cold milk. Stir this into 
the boiling milk, and when cooked thick enough, set aside to cool; afterwards 
add the flavoring, either vanilia or lemon. It is best to make the custard first, 
before making the cake part. 


| HICKORY NUT OR WALNUT CAKE. 
Two cups of fine, white sugar, creamed with half a cup of butter, three eggs, 


two-thirds of a cup of sweet milk, three cups of sifted flour, one heaping tea- 
spoonful of baking powder sifted through the flour. A tablespoonful (level) of 
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powdered mace, a coffee-cup of hickory nut or walnut meats, chopped a little. 
ne Fill the cake-pans with a layer of the cake, then a layer of raisins upon that, 
then strew over these a handful of nuts, and so on, until the pan is two-thirds 
full. Line the tins with well-buttered paper, and bake in a ae but not quick 
even. This is most excellent. 

CHEAP CREAM CAKE. 

One cup of sugar, one egg, one cup sweet milk, two cups flour, one table- 
spoonful butter, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder; flavor to taste. 
Divide into three parts, and bake in round shallow pans. | | 

Cream.—Beat one egg and one half cup sugar together, then add one ae 
cup flour, wet with a very little milk, and stir this mixture into one half pint of 
boiling milk, until thick; flavor to taste. Spread the cream when cool between _ 
the cakes. 
SOFT GINGER CAKE. 

_ Stir to a cream one cupful of butter and half a cupful of brown sugar; add to 
this two cupfuls of cooking molasses, a cupful of sweet milk, a tablespoonful of 
ginger, a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon; beat all thoroughly together, then 

_add three eggs, the whites and yolks beaten separately; beat into this two cups 
of sifted flour, then a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a spoonful of water, and 
- dast, two more cupfuls of sifted flour. Butter and paper two common square 
bread-pans, divide the mixture and pour half into each. Bake in a moderate 
oven. This cake requires long and slow baking, from forty to sixty minutes. 
I find that if sour milk is used, the cakes are much lighter, but either sweet or 
sour is most excellent. : 
| HARD GINGERBREAD. 
Made the same as ‘‘ Soft Gingerbread,’’ omitting the eggs, and mixing haw 
- enough to roll out like biscuit; rolled nearly half an inch thick, and cut out like 
small biscuits, or it can be baked in a sheet or on a biscuit-tin; cut slits a quarter 
of an inch deep across the top of the tin from side to side. When baked and 
while hot, rub over the top with molasses, and let it dry on. 

These two above recipes are the best I have ever found among a large variety 
that I have tried, the ingredients giving the best proportion for flavor and 
excellence. | HM | 
PLAIN GINGERBREAD. 

One cup of dark cooking molasses, one cup of sour cream, one egg, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, dissolved in a little warm water, a teaspoonful of salt, and one 
heaping teaspoonful of gingers make about as thick as cup-cake. To be eatem — 
warm. 
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WHITE GINGER BISCUIT. 


One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, one cup of sour cream or anilte three 
eggs, one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a tablespoonful of warm water, one 
tablespoonful of ginger, one teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, and five cups of 
sifted flour, or enough to roll out soft. Cut out rather thick, like biscuits; brush 
over the tops while hot, with the white of an egg, or naa with sugar while 
hot. 

The Le rind and the juice of an eee add much to the flavor of ginger 
cake. 

GOLD AND SILVER CAKE. 


This cake is baked in layers like jelly-cake. Divide the silver-cake batter, and 
color it pink witli a little cochineal; this gives you pink, white and yellow layers. 
Put together with frosting. Frost the top. | 

This can be put together like marble cake, first a spoonful of one ae then 
another, until the dish is full. 


BOSTON CREAM CAKES. 


‘Put into a large-sized sauce-pan half a cup of butter, and one cup of hot 
water; set it on the fire; when the mixture begins to boil, turn in a pint of sifted " 
flour at once, beat and work it well with a vegetable-masher until it is very 
smooth. Remove from the fire, and when cool enough add five eggs that have 
been well beaten, first the yolks and then the whites, also half a teaspoonful of 
soda and a teaspoonful of salt. Drop on buttered tins in large spoonfuls, about 
two inches apart. Bake in a quick oven about fifteen minutes. When done 
and quite cold, open them on the side with a knife or scissors, and put in as much 
of the custard as possible. | 

- Cream for filling.—Made of two eggs, three tablespoonfuls of sifted flour (or 
half cup of corn-starch), and one cup of sugar. Put two-thirds of a pint of mik 
over the fire in a double boiler, in a third of a pint of milk; stir the sugar, flour 
and beaten eggs. As soon as the milk looks like boiling, pour in the mixture, © 
and stir briskly for three minutes, until it thickens; then remove from the fire 
and add a teaspoonful of enter when cool, flavor with vanilla or lemon, and 
- fill your cakes. 

CHOCOLATE ECLAIRS. 


Make the mixture exactly like the recipe for ‘‘ Boston Cream Cakes.’’ 
Spread it on buttered pans in oblong pieces about four inches long and one and | 
a half wide, to be laid about two inches apart; they must be baked in a rather 
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quick oven, about twenty-five minutes. As soon as baked, ice with chocolate 
icing, and when this is cold, split them on one side, and fill with the same cream 
as ‘‘ Boston Cream Cakes.”’ 

HUCKLEBERRY CAKE. 

Beat a cup of butter and two cups of sugar toegther until light, then add a 
half cup of milk, four eggs, beaten separately, the yolks to a cream, and the 
whites to a stiff froth, one teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, the same of cinnamon, 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. The baking-powder to be rubbed into - 
the flour. Rub one quart of huckleberries well with some flour, and add them last, 
but do not mash them. Pour into buttered pans, about an inch thick; dust the 
tops with sugar and bake. It is better the day after baking. — 


SWEET STRAWBERRY CAKE. 


Three eggs, one cupful of sugar, two of flour, one tablespoonful of butter, a 
teaspoonful, heaped, of baking-powder. Beat the butter and sugar together, — 
and add the eggs well beaten. Stir in the flour and baking-powder well sifted 
together. Bake in deep tin plate. This quantity will fill four plates. With 
three pints of strawberries, mix a cupful of sugar and mash them a little. 
Spread the fruit between the layers of cake. The top layer of strawberries may 
be covered with a meringue made with the white of an egg and a tablespoonful 


of powdered sugar. 


Save out the largest berries, and arrange them around in circles on the top in 
the white frosting. Makes a very fancy dish, as well as a most delicious cake. 


! Neue MOLASSES CUP CAKES. 

One cupful of butter, one of sugar, six eggs, five cupfuls of sifted flour, one 
tablespoonful of cinnamon, two tablespoonfuls of ginger, three teacupfuls of 
cooking molasses, and one heaping teaspoonful of soda. Stir the butter and — 
sugar to a cream; beat the eggs very light, the yolks and whites separately, and 
add to it; after which put in the spices; then the molasses and flour in rota- 
tion, stirring the mixture all the time; beat the whole well before adding the 
soda, and but little afterwards. Put into well-buttered patty-pan tins, and bake 
in a very moderate oven. A baker’s recipe. } | 


BAKERS’ GINGER SNAPS. 

Boil all together the following ingredients: Two cups of brown sugar, two 
cups of cooking molasses, one cup of shortening, which should be part butter, 
one large tablespoonful of ginger, one tablespoonful of ground cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful of cloves; remove from the fire and let it cool. In the meantime, 
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sift four cups of flour and stir part of it into the above mixture. Now dissolve 
a teaspoonful of soda in a tablespoonful of warm water and beat into this mix- 
ture, stir in the remainder of the flour, and make stiff enough to roll into long 
rolls about one inch in diameter, and cut off from the end into half-inch pieces. 


Place them on well-buttered tins, giving plenty of room to spread. Bake ina 
moderate oven. Let them cool before taking out of the tins. 


GINGER COOKIES. 


One cup sugar, one cup molasses, one cup butter, one egg, one tablespoonful 
vinegar, one tablespoonful ginger, one teaspoonful soda, dissolved in boiling 
‘water, mix like cookey dough, rather soft. 


GINGER SNAPS. 


One cup brown sugar, two cups molasses, one large cup butter, two tea- 
spoonfuls soda, two teaspoonfuls ginger, three pints flour to commence with; 
rub shortening and sugar together into the flour; add enough more flour to roll © 
; ‘very smooth, very thin, and bake ina quick oven. -The dough can be kept for 
days by putting it in the fiour-barrel under the flour, and bake a few at a time. 
The more flour that can be worked in and the smoother they can be rolled, the 
better and more brittle they will be. Should be rolled out to wafer-like thin- 
ness. Bake quickly without burning. They should become perfectly cold before 
putting aside. | 


ee 


DOMINOES. | 

Have a plain cake baked in rather thin sheets, and cut into small oblong 
pieces the size and shape of a domino, a trifle larger. Frost the top and sides. 
When the frosting is hard, draw the black lines and make the dots, with a small — 
brush dipped in melted chocolate. These are very nice for children’s parties. 


FANCY CAKES. 


These delicious little fancy cakes may be made by making a rich jumble- 
paste—rolling out in any desired shape; cut some paste in thick, narrow strips 
and lay around your cakes, so as to form a deep, cup-like edge; place on a well- 
buttered tin and bake. When done, fill with iced fruit, prepared as follows: 
Take rich, ripe peaches (canned ~ nes will do, if fine and well-drained from all 
juice), cut in halves; plums, strawberries, pineapples cut in squares, or small 
triangles, or any other available fruit, and dip in the white of an egg that has 
- been very slightly beaten and then in pulverized sugar, and lay in the centre of 
your cakes, 








WAFERS. | 
Dissolve four ounces of butter in half a teacup of milk; stir together four 
- ounces of white sugar, eight ounces of sifted flour, and the yolk of one egg, add- 
ing gradually the butter and milk, a tablespoonful of orange-flower water, and 
a pinch of salt; mix it well. Heat the wafer-irons, butter their inner surfaces, 
put in a tablespoonful of the batter, and close the irons immediately; put the 
irons over the fire, and turn them occasionally, until the wafer is cooked; when | 


the wafers are all cooked, roll them on a small round stick, stand them upon a. — 
a) and dry them; serve with ices. | | | | 


PEACH CAKES: 


Lake ¢ the yolks and whites of five eggs and beat them separately (the whites 
to a stiff froth). Then mix the beaten yolks with half a pound of pulverized and 
sifted loaf or crushed sugar, and beat the two together thoroughly. Fifteen 
minutes will be none too long for the latter operation if you would have excel- 
lence with your cakes. 

Now add half a pound of fine flour, dredging it in a little at a time, and then © 
put i in the whites of the eggs, beating the whole together for four or five minutes. 
Then with a large spoon, drop the batter upon a baking-tin, which has been 

buttered and floured, being careful to have the cakes as nearly the same size as 
possible, and resembling in shape the half of a peach. Have a quick oven ready, 
and bake the cakes about ten minutes, watching them closely so that they may 
only come to a light brown color. Then take them out, spread the flat side of 
each with peach jam, and stick them together in pairs, covering the outside with 
a thin coat of icing, which when dry can be brushed over on one side of the 
‘cake, with a little cochineal water. : 


CUP CAKES. 


_ Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, one cup of milk, three cups and a half 
_ of flour, and four eggs, half a teaspoonful of soda, large spoon cream tartar; stir 
butter and sugar together, and add the beaten yolks of the eggs, then the milk, 


then flavoring, and the whites. Put cream tartar in flour and add last. Bake — 


In buttered gem-pans, or drop the batter, a teaspoontul at a Hae in rows, on 
flat buttered tins. | 
To this recipe may be added a cup of Hngtiet currants or chopped raisins; 
_and aiso another variety of cakes may be made by adding a half cup of citron 
_sficed and floured, a half-cupful of chopped almonds, and lemon extract. | 
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| “VARIEGATED CAKES. 


One cup powdered sugar, one-half cup of butter creamed with the sugar, 
one-half cup of milk, four eggs, the whites only, whipped light, two and one- 
half cups of prepared flour. Bitter almond flavoring, spinach juice and cochineal. 
Cream, the butter and sugar; add the milk, flavoring, the whites and flour. 
Divide the batter into three parts. Bruise and pound a few leaves of spinach in. 
a thin muslin bag until you-can express the juice. Puta few drops of this into — 
one portion of the batter, color another with cochineal, leaving the third white. 
- Put a little of each into small, round pans or cups, giving a light stir to each 
color as you add the next. This will vein the cakes prettily. Put the white 
between the pink and green, that the tints may show better. if you can get 
pistachio nuts to pound up for the green, the cakes will be much nicer. Ice on 
sides and top. | 

CORN STARCH CAKES. 


One cupful each of butter and sweet milk, and half a cup of corn- starch, two 
cupfuls each of sugar and flour, the whites of five eggs beaten to a stiff fr oth, 
two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar and one of soda; flavor to taste. Bake in 
gem-tins or patty-pans. 


SPONGE DROPS. 


Beat to a froth three eggs and one teacup of sugar; stir into this one heaping 
coffee-cup of flour, in which one teaspoonful of ‘cream of tartar and half a tea- 
spoonful of saleratus are thoroughly mixed. Flavor with lemon. Butter tin 
sheets with washed butter, and drop in teaspoonfuls about three inches apart. 
Bake instantly in a very quick oven. Watch closely as they will burn man? 
Serve with ice cream. 


SAVORY BISCUITS OR LADY FINGERS. 


Put nine tablespoonfuls of fine white sugar into a bowl, and put the bowl > 
into hot water to heat the sugar; when the sugar is thoroughly heated, break, 
nine eggs into the bow] and beat them quickly until they become a little warm 
and rather thick; then take the bow] from the water, and continue beating until 
it is nearly or quite cold; now stir in lightly nine tablespoonfuls of sifted flour; 
then with a paper-funnel, or something of the kind, lay this mixture out upon 
- papers, in biscuits three inches long and half an inch thick, in the form of 
fingers; sift sugar over the biscuits, and bake them upon tins to a light brown; 

- when they are done and cold, remove them from the papers, by wetting them 
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‘on the back; dry them, and they are ready for use. They are often used in 


making Charlotte Russe. | 
PASTRY SANDWICHES. 

Puff-paste, jam of any kind, the white of an egg, sifted sugar. 

Roll the paste out thin; put half of it on a baking-sheet or tin, and spread 
equally over it apricot, greengage, or any preserve that may be preferred. Lay 
over this preserve another thin paste, press the edges together all round, and 
mark the paste in lines with a knife on the surface, to show where to cut it 
when baked. Bake from twenty minutes to half an hour; and, a short time 
before being done, take the pastry out of the oven, brush it over with the white 
of an egg, sift over pounded sugar, and put it back in the oven to color. When 
cold, cut it into strips; pile these on a dish pyramidically, and serve. 

This may be made of jelly-cake dough, and, after baking, allowed to cool 
before spreading with the preserve; either way is good, as well as fanciful. 


NEAPOLITAINES. 


One cup of powdered sugar, half a cup of butter, two tablespoonfuls of lemon- ; 


juice, three whole eggs, and three yolks, beaten separately; three cups of sifted 
flour. Put this all together with half a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a table- 
spoonful of milk. If it is too stiff to roll out, add just enough more milk. Roll 
it out a quarter of an inch thick, and cut it out with any tin cutter. Place the 

_cakes in a pan slightly greased, and color the tops with beaten egg and milk, 
with some chopped almonds over them. Bake in a rather quick oven. 


BRUNSWICK JELLY CAKES. 


Stir one cup of powdered white sugar, and one half cup of butter together, till 
perfectly light; beat the yolks of three eggs till very thick and smooth; sift three 
cups of flour, and stir it into the beaten eggs with the butter and sugar; add a 
teaspoonful of mixed spice (nutmeg, mace and cinnamon) and half a glass of 
rose-water or wine; stir the whole well, and lay it on your paste-board, which 
must first be sprinkled with flour; if you find it so moist as to be unmanageable, 
throw in a little more flour; spread the dough into a sheet about half an inch 
thick, and cut it out in round cakes with a biscuit-cutter; lay them in buttered 
pans and bake about five or six minutes; when cold, spread over the surface of 
each cake a liquor of fruit-jelly or marmalade; then beat the whites of three or 
four eggs till it stands alone; beat into the froth, by degrees, a sufficiency of 
powdered loaf-sugar to make it as thick as icing; flavor with a few drops of 


strong essence of lemon, and with a spoon heap it up on each cake, making it — 
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hieng in the Conte: put the cakes into a coal oven, and as soon as His tops are: 
colored a pale brown, take them out. 


LIP VLE (PLUM CAKES. 


One cup of sugar and half acup of butter, beaten to a smooth cream; add 
three well-beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of vanilla extract, four cups of sifted flour,. 
one cup of raisins, and one of currants, half of a teaspoonful of baking-soda, 
dissolved in a little water, and milk enough to make a stiff batter; oe this: 
batter in drops on wor buttered tins, and bake in a pea oven. — 


JUMBLES. 


Cream together two cups of sugar and one of butter, add three well-beaten 
eges and six tablespoonfuls of sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
flavor to taste; flour enough to make into a soft dough; do not roll it on the 
paste-board, but break off pieces of dough the size of a walnut and make into 
rings by rolling out rolls as large as your finger, and joining the ends; lay them 
on tins to bake, an inch apart, as it rises and spreads; bake in a moderate oven. 
These jumbles are very delicate, will keep a long time. 


WINE JUMBLES. 7 

One cup of butter, two of sugar, three eggs, one wine-glass of wine, one 

‘spoonful of vanilla, and flour enough to roll out. Roll as thin as the blade of a 

knife, and cut with an oval cutter. Bake on tin-sheets, in a quick oven, until a 
dark brown. These will keep a year if kept ina tin box and in a dry place. 


| COCOANUT JUMBLES. 

Grate one large cupful of cocoanut; rub one cupful of butter with one and a 
half cupfuls of sugar; add three beaten eggs, whites and yolks separately, two 
tablespoonfuls of milk, and five cupfuls of sifted flour; then add by degrees the 
grated nut, so as to make a stiff dough, rolled thin, and cut with a round cutter,. 
having a hole in the middle. Bake in a quick oven from five to ten minutes. 


PHILADELPHIA JUMBLES. 


Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, eight eggs, beaten light; essence of 
bitter almond or rose to taste; enough flour to enable you to roll them out. 

Stir the sugar and butter to a light cream, then add the well-whipped eggs, 
the flavoring and flour; mix well together, roll out in powdered sugar, roll in a. 
sheet a quarter of an inch thick; cut into rings with a jagging-iron, and bake in. 
a quick oven on buitered tins. } Mri 








‘ALMOND ‘JUMBLES. 


Three euptals of soft sugar, two cupfuls of flour, half a cupful of baitce one 


teacupful of loppered milk, five eggs, well- beaten, two tablespoonfuls of rose- 

water, three-quarters of a pound of almonds, blanched and chopped very fine; 

one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in boiling water. | 
Cream, butter and sugar; stir in the beaten yolks the milk, Abie rose-water, 


almonds, and, lastly, the beaten whites very lightly, and quickly; drop in rings 


on buttered paper, and bake at once. 

FRUIT JUMBLES. 
_ Two cups of sugar, ¢ one cup: of butter, five cupfuls of flour, ive eggs, one 
small teacupful of milk, in which dissolve half a teaspoonful of soda; cream the 
butter; add the sugar; cream again ; then add yolks of eggs, the milk, beaten 
whites and flour; a little cinnamon, nutmeg, allspice, and ground cloves, and 
one-quarter of a pound cf currants, rolled in flour, 

COOKIES. 


One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, a small teacupful of sweet milk, half a 
grated nutmeg, and five cups of sifted flour, in which there has been sifted with 


Nie! 3 1 





it two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder; mix into a soft dough, and cut into | 


round cakes; roll the dough as thin as pie-crust. Bake in a quick oven a light- 
brown. These can be made of sour milk and a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
it, or sour or sweet cream can be used in place of butter. 

Water cookies made the same as above, using water in place of milk. Water 
cookies aie longer than milk cookies, 


FAVORITE COOKIES. : 

One cup of butter, one and a half cups of sugar, one half cup of sour milk, 
one level teaspoonful of soda, a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg. Flour enough to 
roll; make quite soft. Puta tablespoonful of fine sugar on a plate and dip the 
tops of each as you cut them out. Place on buttered tins and bake in a quick 
oven, a light brown. oh ) 

FRUIT COOKIES. 


One cupful and a half of sugar, one cupful of butter, one-half cup of sweet 


milk, one egg, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, a teaspoonful of grated nut- 
meg, three tablespoonfuls of English currants or chopped raisins. Mix soft, and 
roll out, using just enough flour to stiffen sufficiently. Cut out with a large 
cutter, wet the tops with milk, and sprinkle sugar over them. Bake on pubes 
tins in a quick oven. 
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CRISP COOKIES. (Very Nice.) 

“One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, three eggs well-beaten, a teaspoonful 
of soda and two of cream tartar, spoonful of milk, one teaspoonful of nutmeg, . 
and one of cinnamon. Flour enough to make a soft dough just stiff enough to 
roll out. Try a pint of sifted flour to begin with, working it in gradually. 
Spread a little sweet milk over each, and sprinkle with sugar. Bake in a quick 
oven a light brown. 

; LEMON COOKIES. 


Four cups of sifted flour, or enough for a stiff dough; one teacupful of butter, 
two cups of sugar, the juice of one lemon, and the grated peel from the outside, 
three eggs, whipped very light. Beat thoroughly each ingredient, adding after 
all is in a half teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a tablespoonful of milk. Roll 
out as any cookies, and bake a light brown. Use no other wetting. 


COCOANUT COOKIES. 

One cup grated cocoanut, one and one-half cups sugar, three-fourths cup — 

butter, one-half cup milk, two eggs, one large teaspoonful baking- powder, one- 
half teaspoonful extract of vanilla, and flour enough to roll out. 


DOUGHNUTS OR FRIED CAKES. 


- Success in making good fried cakes depends as much on the cooking as the 
mixing. In the first place, there should be boiling lard enough to free them — 
from the bottom of the kettle, so that they swim on the top, and the lard should 
never be so hotas to smoke or so cool as not to be at the boiling point; if it is, 
they soak grease, and are spoiled. If it is at the right heat, the doughnuts will | 
in about ten minutes be of a delicate brown outside and nicely cooked inside. — 
_ Five or six minutes will cook a cruller. Try the fat by dropping a bit of the — 
dough in first; if it is right, the fat will boil vp when it is dropped in. They 
shvuld be turned over almost constantly, which causes them to rise and brown 
evenly. When they are sufficiently cooked, raise them from the hot fat, and 
drain them until every drop ceases dripping. 


\ CRULLERS OR FRIED CAKES. 


One and a half cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of sour milk, two eggs, two 
scant tablespoonfuls of melted butter, half a nutmeg grated, a large teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, a teaspoonful of salt, and one of soda; make a little stiffer than 
biscuit dough, roll out a quarter of an inch thick, and cut with a fried-cake 
cutter, with a hole in the centre. Fry in hot lard. : | 
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These can be made with sweet milk and baking- powder, using Bo redoing 
teaspoonfuls of the baking- -powder in place of soda. 


RAISED DOUGHNUTS. 


Old-fashioned ‘raised doughnuts,’’ are seldom seen, now-a-days, but are 
_ easily made. Make a sponge as for bread, using a pint of warm water or milk,, 
and a large half cupful of yeast; when the sponge is very light, add half a cuptul 
of butter or sweet lard, a coffee-cupful of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt and one: 
small teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a little water, one tablespoonful of cinna- 
mon, a little grated nutmeg; stir in now two well-beaten eggs, add sifted flour 
until it is the consistency of biscuit-dough, knead it well, cover and let rise; then 
roll the dough out into a sheet half an inch thick, cut out with a very small 
biscuit-cutter, or in strips half an inch wide and three inches long, place them 
on greased tins, cover them well, and let them rise before frying them. Drop 
them in very hot lard. Raised cakes require longer time than cakes made with. 
-baking-powder. Sift powdered sugar over them as fast as they are fried, while 
warm. Our grandmothers put allspice into, these cakes; that, however, is a. 
matter of taste. 

BAKERS’ RAISED DOUGHNUTS. 


Warm a teacupful of lard in a pint of milk; when nearly cool, add enough 
flour to make a thick batter, and add a small cupful of yeast; beat it well, and 
set it to rise; when light, work in gradually and carefully three cupfuls of sugar, 
the whipped whites of six eggs, half a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a spoon- 
- ful of milk; one teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, and half 
of anutmeg grated; then work in gradually enough flour to make it stiff enough to: 
roll out; let it rise again, and when very light, roll it out in a sheet an inch thick;, 
cut into rounds; put into the centre of each round a large Sultana raisin, seeded, 
and mold into perfectly round balls ; flatten a little; let them stand a few minutes. 
before boiling them; have plenty of lardin the pot, and when it boils drop in the 
cakes; when they are a light brown, take them out with a perforated skimmer; 
drain on soft white paper, and roll, while warm, in fine powdered sugar. 

—Pursell’s Bakery, New York City, 


CRULLERS OR WONDERS. 

Three eggs, three tablespoonfuls of melted lard or butter, three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, mix very hard with sifted flour, as hard as can be rolled, and to 
be rolled very thin like pie-crust; cut in squares three inches long and two wide, 
then cut several slits or lines lengthwise, to within a quarter of an inch of the 
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tae of ihe hd: run your two for pager through every other slit; lay them 
down on the board edgewise, and dent them. These are very dainty when fried. 
Bry i in hot lard a light brown. 


GERMAN DOUGHNUTS. 
One pint of milk, four eggs, one small tablespoonful of melted butter, flavor- 

ing, salt to taste; first boil the milk and pour it, while hot, over a pint of flour; — 
beat it very smooth, and when it is cool, have ready the yolks of the eggs well- 
beaten; add them to the milk and flour, beaten well into it, then add the 
well-beaten whites, then lastly add the salt and as much more flour as will make 
the whole into a soft dough; flour your board, turn your dough upon it, roll it 
in pieces as thick as your finger and turn them in the form of aring; cookin — 
plenty of boiling lard. A nice breakfast cake with coffee. 


NUT CAKES (Fried.) 


Beat two eggs well, add to them one ounce of sifted sugar, two ounces of 
warmed butter, two tablespoonfuls of yeast, a teacupful of luke-warm milk and 
a little salt. Whip all well together, then stir in by degrees one pound of flour, 
and, if requisite, more milk, making thin dough. Beat it until it falls from 
the spoon, then set it to rise. When it has risen, make butier or lard hot in a 
frying-pan; cut from the light dough little pieces the size of a walnut, and with- 
out molding or kneading, fry them pale brown. As they are done, lay them 
on a napkin to absorb any ‘of the fat. | 


TRIFLES. 

Work one egg and a tablespoonful of sugar to as much flour as will make a 
stiff paste; roll it as thin as a dollar piece, and cut it into small round or square 
cakes; drop two or three at a time into the boiling lard; when they rise to the 
surface and turn over they are done; take them out with a skimmer and lay 
them on an inverted sieve to drain. When served for dessert or supper, put a 

cee of jelly on each. | 


‘PUFF-BALL DOUGHNUTS. 

These doughnuts, eaten fresh and warm, are a delicious breakfast dish, and 
are quickly made. Three eggs, one cupful of sugar, a pint of sweet milk, salt, 
nutmeg, and flour enough to permit the spoon to stand upright in the mixture; 
add two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder to the flour; beat all until very - 
‘light. Drop by the dessertspoonful into boiling lard. These will not absorb a 
bit of fat, and are not at all rich, and consequently are ie least injurious of this 


kind of ae 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 


Use ane very best materials in making pastry; the shortening should be eh 
sweet, and hard; the water cold (ice water is best), the paste rolled on a, cold 
board, and all handled as little as possible. | 

When the crust is made, it makes it much more flakey and puff much more 
to put it in a dish covered with a cloth, and set in a very cold place for half an 
_ hour, or even an hour; in summer, it could be placed in the ice box. 

A great improvement is made in pie-crust by the addition of about a heaping 
teaspoonful of baking-powder to a quart of flour, also brushing the paste as often 
as rolled out, and the pieces of butter placed thereon, with the white of an egg, 
assists it to rise in leaves or flakes. As this is the great beauty of puff- ate, it 
is as well to try this method. 

If currants are to be used in pies, they should a carefully ocd over, and 
washed in several waters, dried in a towel, and dredged with flour before nae, 
are suitable for use. | 

Raisins, and all dried fruits for pies and cakes, should be peotetl sage and 
dredged with flour, before using. 

Almonds should be blanched by pouring boiling water upon them, and. then 
slipping the skin off with the fingers. In pounding them, always add a little 
rose or orange water, with fine sugar, to prevent their becoming oily. 

Great care is requisite in heating an oven for baking pastry. If you can 
hold your hand in the heated oven while you count twenty, the oven has just 
the proper temperature, and it should be kept at this temperature as long as the 
pastry isin; this heat will bake to a light brown, and will give the pastry a 
fresh and flakey appearance. If you suffer the heat to abate, the under crust 
will become heavy and clammy, and the upper crust will fall in. Go coe 
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Another good way to ascertain when the oven is heated to the proper degree 
for puff-paste: put a small piece of the paste in previous to baking the whole, | 
and then the heat can thus be judged of. 

Pie-crust can be kept a week, and the last be better than the first, if put ina 
tightly covered dish, and set in the ice-chest in summer, and in a cool place in 
winter, and thus you can make a fresh pie every day with little trouble. 

In baking custard, pumpkin or squash pies, it is well, in order that the mix- 
ture may not be absorbed by the paste, to first partly bake the paste before add- 
Ing it, and when stewed fruit is used the filling should be perfectly cool when 
put in, or it will make the bottom crust sodden. 


HOW TO MAKE A PIE. 


After making the crust, take a portion of it, roll it out and fit it to a buttered 
pie-plate by cutting it off evenly around the edge; gather up the scraps left from 
cutting and make into another sheet for the top crust; roll it a little thinner than 
the under crust; lap one half over the other and cut three or four slits about a 
‘quarter of an inch from the folded edge, (this prevents the steam from escaping © 
through the rim of the pie, and causing the juices to run out from the edges). 
Now fill your pie-plate with your prepared filling, wet the top edge of the rim, 
lay the upper crust across the centre of the pie, turn back the-half that is lapped 
over, seal the two edges together by slightly pressing down with your thumb, 
then notch evenly and regularly with a three-tined fork, dipping occasionally in 
flour to prevent sticking. Bake in a rather quick oven a light brown, and until 
the filling boils up through the slits in the upper crust. 

To prevent the juice soaking through into the crust, making it soggy, wet 
the under crust with the white of an egg, just before you put in the pie mixture. 
If the top of the pie is brushed over with the egg, it gives it a beautiful glaze. 


FOR ICING PASTRY. 


To ice pastry, which is the usual method adopted for fruit tarts and sweet 
dishes of pastry, put the white of an egg on a plate, and with the blade of a 
knife beat it to a stiff froth. When the pastry is nearly baked, brush it over 
with this, and sift over some pounded sugar; put it back into the oven toset the 
glaze, and in a few minutes it will be done. Great care should be taken that — 
the paste does not catch or burn in the oven, which it is very liable to te after 
the icing is laid on. 

_ Or make a meringue by adding a tablespoonful of white sugar to the beaten 
white of one egg. Spread over the top, and slightly brown in the oven. 
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FINE BUFF- -PASTE. 


Into one quart of sifted flour, mix two teaspoonfuls of baking. ne and | 
a, teaspoonful of salt; then sift again. Measure out one teacupful of butter 
and one of lard, hard and cold. Take the lard and rub into the flour until a very 
fine, smooth paste. Then put in just enough zce-water, say half a cupful, con- 
taining a beaten white of egg, to mix a very stiff dough. Roll it out into a 
thin sheet, spread with one-fourth of the butter, sprinkle over with a little flour, 
then roll up elosély in a long roll, like a scroll, double the ends towards the 
centre, flatten and reroll, then spread again with another quarter of the butter. 

tepeat this operation until the butter is used up. Put it on an earthen dish, 
cover it with a cloth and set it in a cold place, in the ice-box in summer; let it 
remain until cold; an hour or more before making out the crust. Tarts made 
with this paste cannot be cut with a knife when fresh; they g0 into flakes at the 
touch. 

You may roll this pee In any direction, from you, towards you, sideways, 
anyway, it matters not, but you must have nice flour, tce-water, and very Jzttle 
of it, and strength to roll it, if you would succeed. a 

This recipe I purchased from a colored cook on one of the Lake Michigan 
steamers many years ago, and it is, without exception, the finest ase paste I 
have ever seen. 
| PUFF-PASTE FOR PIES. © 

One quart of pastry flour, one pint of butter, one tablespoonful of salt, one 
of sugar, one and a quarter cupfuls of ice-water. Wash the hands with soap 
and water, and dip them first in very hot, and then in cold water. Rinse a large 
bow] or pan with boiling water, and then with cold. Half fill it with cold water. 
Wash the butter in this, working it with the hands until it is light and waxy. | 
This frees it from the salt and buttermilk, and lightens it, so that the pastry is 
more delicate. Shape the butter into two thin cakes, and put ina pan of ice- 
water to harden. Mix the salt and sugar with the flour. With the hands, rub 
one-third of the butter into the flour. Add the water, stirring with a knife. 
Stir quickly and vigorously, until the paste is a smooth ball. Sprinkle the board 
lightly with flour. Turn the paste on this and pound quickly and lightly with 
the rolling-pin. Do not break the paste. Roll from you, and to one side; or, if 
easier to roll from you all the time, turn the paste around. When it is about 
one-fourth of an inch thick, wipe the remaining butter, break it in bits, and — 
spread these on the paste. Sprinkle lightly with flour. Fold the paste, one- _ 
third froni each side, so that the edges meet. Now fold from the ends, but do a 
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one-third of an inch in thickness. Fold as pefore, and roll down again. ‘ Repeat 
this three times, if for pies, and six times if for vol-au-vents, patties, tarts, etc. 
Place on the i ice, to harden, when it has been rolled the last time. It should be 
in the ice-chest at least an hour before being used. In hot weather, if the paste 
sticks when being rolled down, put it on a tin sheet, and place on ice. As soon 
as it is chilled, it will roll easily. The less flour you use in rolling out the paste, 
the tenderer it will be. No matter how carefully every part of the work may 
be done, the paste will not be good if much flour is used. 

3 ) | —Maria Parloa. 


SOYER’S RECIPE FOR PUFF-PASTE. 


To every pound of flour allow the yolk of one egg, the juice of one lemon, 
half a saltspoonful of salt, cold water, one pound of fresh butter. | 

Put the flour on to the paste-board; make a hole in the centre, into which 
put the yolk of the egg, the lemon-juice, and salt; mix the whole with cold 
water (this should be iced in summer, if convenient) into a soft, flexible paste 
with the right hand, and handle it as little as possible; then squeeze all the 
buttermilk from the butter, wring it in a cloth, and roll out the paste; place the © 
butter on this, and fold the edges of the paste over, so as to hide it; roll it out 
again to the thickness of a quarter of an inch; fold over one-third, over which 3 
again pass the rolling-pin; then fold over the other third, thus forming a 
gquare; place it with the ends, top, and bottom before you, shaking a little flour 
both under and over, and repeat the rolls and turns twice again, as before. 
Flour a baking sheet, put the paste on this, and let it remain on ice or in some 
cool place for half an hour; then roll twice more, turning it as before; place it 
again upon the ice for a quarter of an hour, give it two more rolls, making seven 
in all, and it is ready for use when required. 


RULE FOR UNDER CRUST. e 
. A good rule for pie-crust for a pie requiring only an under crust,—as a custard 
or pumpkin pie,—is: Three large tablespoonfuls of flour sifted; rubbing into it a , 
large tablespoonful of cold butter, or part butter and part lard, and a pinch of 
salt, mixing with cold water enough to form a smooth, stiff paste, and rolled 
quite thin. » 
PLAIN PIE-CRUST. 

Two and 4 half cupfuls of sifted flour, one cupful of shortening, half butter 

and half lard, cold; a pinch of salt, a heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
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sifted through the flour. Rub thoroughly the shoricnine into the ee Mix 
together with half a teacupful of cold water, or enough to form a rather stiff 
dough; mix as little as possible, just enough to get it into shape to roll out; - 
must be handled very lightly. This.rule is for two pies. 

When you have a little pie-crust left, do not throw it away; roll it thin, cut 
it in small squares and bake. Just before tea, put a spoonful of raspberry jelly 
on each square. ! 


PUFF-PASTE OF SUET. 


Two cupfuls of flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, one cup of chopped suet, freed of skin, and chopped very fine, one cup- 
ful of water. Place the flour, sifted with the powder, in a bowl, add suet and 
water; mix into smooth, rather firm dough. 

This paste is excellent for fruit puddings, and Aone that are boiled; if it 
is well made, it will be light and flaky, and the suet imperceptible. It is also 

excellent for meat pies, baked or boiled. All the ingredients should be very cold 
- when mixing, and the suet dredged with flour after it is chopped, to prevent the 
Baatacles from adhering to each other. 


POTATO CRUST. 


Boil and mash a dozen medium-sized potatoes, add one good teaspoonful of 
salt, two tablespoonfuls of cold butter, and half a cupful of milk or cream. 
Stiffen with flour sufficient to roll out. Nice for the tops of meat pies. 


TO MAKE PIE-CRUST FLAKY 

In making a pie, after you have rolled out your top crust, cut it about the 
right size, spread it over with butter, then shake sifted flour over the butter, 
enough to cover it well. Cut aslit in the middle, place it over the top of your 
pie, and fasten the edges as any pie. Now take the pie on your left hand, and a. 
dipper of cold water in your right hand; tip the pie slanting a little, pour over 
the water sufficiently to rinse off the flour. Enough flour will stick to the 
butter to fry into the crust, to give it a fine, blistered, flaky look, which many 
cooks think is much better than rolling the butter into the crust. 


TARITLETS. 

Tarts of strawberry or any other kind of preserves are generally made of the 
trimmings of puff-paste rolled a little thicker than for ordinary pies; then cut 
out with a round cutter, first dipped in hot water, to make the edges smooth, 
and placed in small tart-pans, first pricking a few holes at the bottom with a 
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fork before nese thon in the oven. Bake from ten to fifteen minutes. Let 
_the paste cool a little; then fill it with preserve. By this manner, both the 


flavor and color of the jam are preserved, which would be lost were it baked in 
the oven on the paste; and, besides, so much jam is not required 


PATTIES, OR SHELLS FOR TARTS. 


Roll out a nice puff-paste thin; cut out with a glass or cookey-cutter, and with 
-@ wine-glass or smaller cutter, cut out the centre of two out of three; lay the 
rings thus made on the third, and bake at once. ~ May be used for veal ‘or oyster 
patties, or filled with jelly, jam or preserves, as tarts. Or shells may be made 
by lining patty-pans with paste. If the paste is light, the shells will be fine. 
Filled with jelly and covered with meringue (tablespoonful of sugar to the white 
of one egg), and browned in oven, they are very nice to serve for tea. 

If the cutters are dipped in hot water, the edges of the tartlets will rise much 
higher and smoother when baking. | 


TARTLETS. 


Tartlets are nice made in this manner: Roll some good puff-paste out thin, 
and cut it into two and a half inch squares; brush each square over with the 
white of an egg, then fold down the corners, so that they all meet in the middle 
of each piece of paste; slightly press the two pieces together, brush them over 
with the egg, sift over sugar, and bake in a nice quick oven for about a quarter 
of an hour. When they are done, make a little hole in the middle of the paste, 
and fill it up with apricot jam, marmalade, or red-currant jelly. Pile them high 
in the centre of a dish, on a napkin, and garnish with the same 1 ee the 
tartlets are filled with. | 

VEARTS. 

Larger pans are required for tarts proper, the size of small, shallow pie-tins; 
then after the paste is baked and cooled and filled with the jam or preserve, a 
few stars or leaves are placed on the top, or strips of paste, criss-crossed on the 
top, all of which have been previously baked on a tin by themselves. | 

Dried fruit, stewed until thick, makes fine tart pies, also cranberries, stewed 
and well sweetened. 


: GREEN APPLE PIE: 


Peel, core and slice tart apples enough for a pie; sprinkle over about three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, a small level tablespoonful 
of sifted flour, two tablespoonfuls of water, a few bits of butter; stir all together 
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with a spoon; put it into a pie-tin lined with pie-paste; cover with a top crust - 
and bake about forty minutes. sn | 
The result will be a delicious, juicy oles 


APPLE CUSTARD PIE. No. I. 

Three cupfuls of milk, four eggs, and one cupful of sugar, two cupfuls of 
thick stewed apples, strained through.a colander. Beat the whites and yolks of 
the eggs lightly, and mix the yolks well with the apples, flavoring with nutmeg. 
Then beat into this the milk, and lastly the whites. Let the crust partly bake 
before turning in this filling. To be baked with way the one crust, like all 
custard pies. 

APPLE CUSTARD PIE. No. 2. 


Select fair sweet apples, pare and grate them, and to every teacupful of the 
apple add two eggs well beaten, two tablespoonfuls of fine sugar, one of melted 
butter, the grated rind and half the juice of one lemon, half a wine- -glass of 
_ brandy, and one teacupful of milk; mix all well, and pour into a deep plate lined. 
with paste; put a strip of the paste around the edge of the dish and bake thirty 
minutes. / 
APPLE CUSTARD PIE. No. 3. 

‘Lay a crust in your plates; slice apples thin, and half fill your plates; pour 
over them a custard made of four eggs and one quart of milk, sweetened and sea- 
soned to your taste. : 

fe APPLE CUSTARD PIE. No. 4. 

Peel sour apples and stew until soft, and not much water left in them; then 
rub through a colander; beat three eggs for each pie to be baked, and put in at 
the rate of one cupful of butter and one of sugar for three pies; season with 
nutmeg. | 

IRISH APPLE PIE. f 


Pare and take out the cores of the apples, cutting each apple into four or 
eight pieces, according to their size. Lay them neatly in a baking dish, season- 
ing them with brown sugar, and any spice, such as pounded cloves and cinna- — 
mon, or grated lemon-peel. A little quince marmalade gives a fine flavor to the 
pie. Add a little water, and cover with puff-paste.. Bake for an hour. 


MOCK APPLE PIE. | 
_ Crush finely, with a rolling-pin, one large Boston cracker; put it into a bowl, 
and pour upon it one teacupful of cold water; add one teacupful of fine white — 
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sugar, ithe juice ay alps of one lemon, half a lemon- ne grated, and a little 
nutmeg; line the pie-plate with half puff-paste, pour in the mixture, cover with. 
che paste, and bake half an hour. 


These are ee ene for one ice 


APPLE AND PEACH MERINGUE PIE. 


Stew the apples or peaches and sweeten to taste. Mash smootn and season. — 
with nutmeg. Fill the crusts and bake until just done. Put on no top crust. 
Take the whites of three eggs for each ie and whip to a stiff froth, and sweeten. 
with three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Flavor with rose-water or vanilla; \ 
beat until it will stand alone; then spread ip on the pie one-half to one inch thick; 

set it back into the oven until the meringue is well ‘‘set.’’ Hat cold. 


| COCOANUT PIE. No. 1. 
One-half cup dessicated cocoanut, soaked in one cupful of milk, two eggs, 
one small cupful of sugar, butter the size of an egg. This is for one small-sized. 
pie. Nice with a meringue on top. | 


COCOANUT PIE. No. 2. 


Cut off the brown part of the cocoanut, grate the white part, mix it with 
milk, and set it on the fire and let it boil slowly eight or ten minutes. To a. 
pound of the grated cocoanut, allow a quart of milk, eight eggs, four table- 
spoonfuls of sifted white sugar, a glass of wine, a small cracker, pounded fine, 
two spoonfuls of melted butter, and half a nutmeg. The eggs and sugar should 
be beaten together to a froth, then the wine stirred in. Put them into the milk 
and cocoanut, which should be first allowed to get quite cool; add the cracker 
and nutmeg, turn the whole into deep pie-plates, with a lining and rim of puff- 
paste. Bake them as goon as ae into the plates. 


CHOCOLATE CUSTARD PIE. No. I. | 
One quarter cake of Baker’s chocolate, grated; one pint of boiling water, six” 
eggs, one quart of milk, one-half cupful of white sugar, two teaspoonfuls of 
vanilla. Dissolve the chocolate in a very little milk, stir into the boiling water, 
and boil three minutes. When nearly cold, beat up with this the yolks of all 
the eggs and the whites of three. Stir this mixture into the milk, season and 
pour into shells of good paste. When the custard is “‘set”’—but not more than. 
half done—spread over it the whites whipped to a froth, with two tablespoonfuls: 
of sugar. You may bake these custards bee paste, in a pudding-dish or 
cups set in boiling water. 
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CHOCOLATE PIE. No. 2. 


Put some grated chocolate into a basin and place on the back of the stove and 
let it melt (do not add any water to it); beat one egg and some sugar in it; when 
melted, spread this on the top of acustard pie. Lovers of chocolate will like this. 


LEMON PIE. (Superior.) 
Take a. deep dish, grate into it the outside of the rind of two lemons; add to 
that a cup anda half of white sugar, two heaping tablespoonfuls of unsifted 
flour, or one of corn-starch; stir it well together, then add the yolks of three 
well-beaten eges, beat this thoroughly, then add the juice of the lemons, two cups 
of water, and a piece’ of butter the size of a walnut. Set this on the fire in 
another dish containing boiling water and cook it until it thickens, and will dip 
up on the spoon like cold honey. Remove it from the fire, and when cooled, 
pour it into a deep pie-tin, lined with pastry; bake, and when done, have ready 
_ the whites, beaten stiff, with three small tablespoonfuls of sugar. Spread this 
over the top and return to the oven to set and brown slightly. This makes a 


deep, large-sized pie, and very superior. 
| , —LHbbitt House, Washington. 


LEMON PIE. No. 2. 
: One coffee-cupful of sugar, three eggs, one cupful of water, one tablespoonful 
of melted butter, one heaping tablespoonful of flour, the juice and a little of 
the rind of one lemon. Reserve the whites of the eggs, and after the pie is 
baked, spread them over the top, beaten lightly, with a spoonful of sugar, and 
return to the oven until it is a light brown. 
This may be cooked before it is put into the crust or not, but is rather better 
to cook it first in a double boiler or dish. It makes a medium-sized pie. Bake 
from thirty-five to forty minutes. 


LEMON PIE. No. 3. | 

Moisten a heaping tablespoonful of corn-starch with a little cold water, then 

add acupful of boiling water; stir over the fire till it boils and cook the corn- 

_ starch, say two or three minutes; add a teaspoonful. of butter, and a cupful of | 

sugar; take off the fire, and when slightly cooled, add an egg well beaten, and 

_ the juice and grated rind of a fresh lemon. Bake withacrust. This makes one 
small pie. 

a LEMON PIE. No. 4. 
Two large, fresh lemons, grate off the rind, if not bitter reserve it for the 


filling of the pie; pare off every bit of the white skin of the lemon, (as it toughens — ’ 
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wie Soe Heri ct the jemen into very thin mlions with a ep knife, and 
_ take out the seeds; two cupfuls of sugar, three tablespoonfuls of water, and two 
of sifted flour. Put into the pie a layer of lemon, then one of sugar, then one 
of the grated rind, and, lastly, of flour, and so on till the ingredients are used; 
sprinkle the water over all, and cover with upper cxust. Be sure to have the 
under crust lap over the upper, and pinch it well, as the syrup will cook all out 
if care is not taken when finishing the edge of crust. This quantity makes one 
medium-sized pie. 


Y 


ORANGE PIE. 


Grate the rind of one and use the juice of two large oranges. Stir together a 
large cupful of sugar and a heaping tablespoonful of flour; add to this the well- 
beaten yolks of three eggs, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. Reserve the 
whites for frosting. Turn this into a pie-pan lined with pie-paste, and bake in a 
quick oven. When done so as to resemble a finely baked custard, spread on the 
top of it the beaten whites, which must be sweetened with two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar; spread evenly, and return to the oven and brown slightly. 

The addition of the juice of half a lemon improves it, if convenient to have it. 


BAKERS’ CUSTARD PIE. 


Beat up the yolks of three eggs to acream. Stir thoroughly a tablespoonful 
of sifted flour into three tablespoonfuls of sugar; this separates the particles of 
flour so that there will be no lumps; then add it to the beaten yolks, put in a 
pinch of salt, a teaspoonful of vanilla, and a little grated nutmeg; next the 
well-beaten whites of the eggs; and lastly, a pint of scalded milk (not boiled) 
which has been cooled; mix this in by degrees, and turn all into a deep pie-pan, 
lined with puff-paste, and bake from twenty-five to thirty minutes. 


I received this recipe from a celebrated cook in one of our best New York _ 


bakeries. I inquired of him “‘ why it was that their custard pies had that look 
of solidity and smoothness that our home-made pies have not.’? He replied, 
‘‘ The secret is the addition of this b¢¢ of flowr—not that it thickens the custard 
any to speak of, but prevents the custard from breaking or wheying, and gives 
that smooth appearanice when cut.”’ 


. CREAM PIE. 

Pour a pint of cream upon one and a half cupfuls of sugar; let it stand until 
the whites of three eggs have been beaten to astiff froth; add this to the cream, 
and beat up thoroughly; grate a little nutmeg over the mixture, and bake with- 
out an upper crust. If a tablespoonful of sifted flour is added to it, as the above 
Custard Pie recipe, it would improve it. 





very cold before whipping. 
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WHIPPED CREAM PIE. | | 
a Line : a pie-plate with 4 ‘rich crust, and bake quickly ir im a hot oven. When | 
done, spread with a thin layer of jelly or jam, then whip-one cupful of thick — 
 - gweet cream until it is as light as possible; sweeten with powdered sugar and 
flavor with vanilla; spread over the jelly or jam; set the cream where it will get ~ 
: : ® 
CUSTARD PIE. | 
Beat together until very light the yolks of four egos and four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, flavor with nutmeg or vanilla; then add the four beaten whites, a pinch © 
of salt and, lastly, a quart of sweet milk; mix well and pour into tins Imed with 
paste. Bake until firm. | 
BOSTON CREAM PIE. — 


| Cream ie —Put on a pint of milk to boil. Break two eggs into a dish, and 
add one cup of sugar and half a cup of flour previously mixed; after beating 
~ well, stir it into the milk just as the milk commences to boil; add an ounce of 
_ butter and keep on stirring one way until it thickens; flavor with vanilla or 
lemon. . | 
Crust part.—Three eggs, beaten separately, one cup of granulated sugar, one 
and a half cups of sifted flour, one large teaspoonful of baking-powder, and two 
 tablespoonfuls of milk or water. Divide the batter in half and bake on two 
medium-sized pie-tins. Bake in a rather quick oven to a straw color. When 
done and cool, split each one in half with a sharp broad-bladed knife, and spread. 
half the cream between each. Serve cold. | 
The cake part should be flavored the same.as the custard. 


MOCK CREAM ite 


Take three eggs, ane pint of milk, a cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
corn-starch, or three of flour; beat the sugar, corn-starch, and yolks of the eggs 
together; after the milk has come to.a boil, stir in the mixture, and add a pinch 
of salt and about a teaspoonful of butter. Make crust the same as.any pie; 
bake, then fill with the custard, grate over a little nutmeg and bake again. 
Take the whites of the eggs and beat to a stiff froth with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, spread over the top and brown in a quick oven. 


FRUIT CUSTARD PIE. 


Any fruit custard, such as pineapple, banana, can be coma pens after the. 
recipe of ‘‘Apple Custard Pie.”’ 
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; CHERRY PIE. 

Line your pie-plate with sood crust, fill half full with ripe ae ppNniae 
over them. about a cupful of sugar, a teaspoonful of sifted flour, dot a few bits 
of butter over that. .Now fill the crust full to the top. Cover visita the yet 
crust, and bake. 

This is one of the best of pies, it made correctly, and the cherries in any case 
= be. stoned. 

CURRANT PIE. No.1 


Make in just the same way as the Cherry Pie, unless they are somewhat 
green, then they should be stewed a little 


RIPE CURRANT PIE. No. 2. | 
One cupful of mashed ripe currants, one of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of | 
water, one of flour, beaten with the yolks of two eggs. Bake; frost the top — 
with the beaten whites of the eggs and two tablespoonfuls powdered sugar. and _ 
brown in oven. 
GREEN TOMATO PIE. : ; 
Take medium-sized tomatoes, pare, and cut out.the stem end. Having your 
pie-pan lined with paste made as biscuit dough, slice the tomatoes very thin, — 
filling the pan somewhat heaping, then grate over it a nutmeg, put in half a cup 
of butter, and a medium cup of sugar, if the pan is rather deep. Sprinkle a 
small handful of flour over all, pouring in half a cup of vinegar before adding 
the top crust. Bake half an hour, in a moderately hot oven, serving hot. Is _ 
good; try it. | Pia 
APRICOT MERINGUE PIE. 
A canned apricot meringue pie is made by cutting the apricots fine and mix- 
ing them with a half cup of sugar and the beaten yolk of an egg; fill the crust 
and bake. Take from the oven, let it stand for two. or three minutes, cover 
with a meringue made of the beaten white of an egg and one tablespoonful of 
sugar. Set back in a slow oven until it turns a golden brown. The above pie. 
can be made into a tart without the addition of the meringue by adding criss- 
cross strips of pastry when the pie is first. put into the oven. — 
All of the above are good if made from the dried and stewed apricots instead 
of. the canned, and are much cheaper. | | 
Stewed dried apricots are a delicious addition to mince-meat. They may be 
use in connection with minced apples, or to the exclusion of the latter. 
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| HUCKLEBERRY PIE. : 

Put a quart of picked huckleberries into a basin of water; take off whaterer 
floats; take up the berries by the handful, pick out all the stems and unripe 
berries, and put them into a dish; line a buttered pie-dish with a pie-paste, put in 
the berries half an inch deep, and toa quart of berries, put half of a teacupful of 
brown sugar; dredge a teaspoonful of flour over, strew a saltspoonful of salt, and — 
a little nutmeg grated over; cover the pie, cut a slit in the centre, or make several 
small incisions on either side of it; press the two crusts together around the edge, 
trim it off neatly with a sharp knife, and bake in a quick oven for thre-equarters 
of an hour. | | 3 

BLACKBERRY PIE. : 
Pick the berries clean, rinse them in cold water, and finish as directed for 
huckleberries. 
; MOLASSES PIE. 
Two teacupfuls of molasses, one of sugar, three eggs, one tablespoonful of 
~ melted butter, one lemon, nutmeg; beat and bake in pastry. 


LEMON RAISIN PIE. 

One cup of chopped raisins, seeded, the juice and grated rind of one lemon, 
one cupful of cold water, one tablespoonful of flour, one cupful of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter. Stir lightly together and bake with upper and under 
crust, — . | 3 

| RHUBARB PIE. 

Cut the large stalks off where the leaves commence, strip off the outside 
skin, then cut the stalks in pieces half an inch long; line a pie-dish with paste 
rolled rather thicker than a dollar piece, put a layer of the rhubarb nearly an inch 
deep; toa quart bowl of cut rhubarb put a large teacupful of sugar; strew it over 
_ with a saltspoonful of salt and a little nutmeg grated; shake over a little flour; 
cover with a rich pie-crust, cut a slit in the centre, trim off the edge with a sharp 
knife, and bake in a quick oven until the pie loosens from the dish. Rhubarb 
pies made in this way are altogether superior to those made of the fruit stewed. 


RHUBARB PIE, COOKED. | 
Skin the stalks, cut them into small pieces, wash, and put them in a stew-pan 
with no more water than what adheres to them; when cooked, mash them fine, 
and put in a small piece of butter; when cool, sweeten to taste; if liked adda. 
little lemon-peel, cinnamon or nutmeg; line your plate with thin crust, put in 
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the filling, cover with crust, and bake in a quick oven; sift sugar over it when 
served. : 

PINEAPPLE. PIE: | | 
A grated pineapple; its weight in sugar; half its weight in butter; one cupful 
of cream; five eggs; beat the butter to a creamy froth; add the sugar and yolks 
of the eggs; continue beating till very light; add the cream, the pineapple grated, 


and the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Bake with an under crust. 
Kat cold. 


GRAPE PIE. 


Pop the pulps out of the skins into one dish, and put the skins into another. 
Then simmer the pulp a little over the fire to soften it; remove it and rub it 
through a colander to separate it from the seeds. Then put the skins and pulp 
together, and they are ready for pies or for canning or putting in jugs for 
further use. Fine for pies. 


DAMSON OR PLUM PIE. 

Stew the damsons whole in water only sufficient to prevent their burning; 
when tender, and while hot, sweeten them with sugar, and let them stand until 
_ they become cold; then pour them into pie-dishes lined with paste, dredge flour 

upon them, cover them with the same paste, wet and pinch together the edges 
of the paste, cut a slit in the centre of the cover through which the vapor may 
- escape, and bake twenty minutes. 


PEACH PIE. 

Peel, stone, and slice the peaches. Line a pie-plate with ae and lay in 
your fruit, sprinkling sugar liberally over them in proportion to their sweetness. 
Allow three peach kernels, chopped fine, to each pie; pour in a very little water, 
and bake with an upper crust, or with cross-bars of paste across the top. 


DRIED FRUIT PIES. 


Wash the fruit thoroughly, soak over night in water enough to cover. In 

“the morning, stew slowly, until nearly done, in the same water. Sweeten to 

taste. The crust, both upper and under, should be rolled thin; a thick crust to 
a fruit pie is undesirable. 


‘RIPE BERRY: PIES. 


All made the same as Cherry Pie. Line your pie-tin with crust, fill half 
full of berries, shake over a tablespoonful of sifted flour, (if very juicy), and as 
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much sugar as is necessary to sweeten sufficiently. Now fill up the crust to the 


top, making quite full. Cover with crust, and bake about forty minutes. 
Huckleberry and blackberry pies are improved by putting into them a little. 
ginger and cinnamon. 


JELLY AND PRESERVED FRUIT PIES. 
Preserved fruit requires no baking; hence, always bake the shell, and put in 
the sweetmeats afterwards; you can cover with whipped cream, or bake a top 
crust shell; the former is preferable for delicacy.. . 


CRANBERRY PIE. 


Take fine, sound, ripe cranberries, and ‘ with-a sharp knife split each one — 


until you have a heaping coffee-cupful; put them in a vegetable dish or basin; 


put over them one cup of white sugar, half a cup of water, a tablespoon full of 


sifted flour; stir it all together and put into your crust. Cover with an upper 


crust and bake slowly in a moderate oven. ‘You will find this the true way Of 


making a anny pie. 
— Newport style. 


CRANBERRY TART PIE. 


After having washed and picked over the berries, stew them well ina little 
water, just enough to cover them; when they burst open, and become soft, 
sweeten them with plenty of sugar, mash them smooth (some prefer them not 
mashed); line your pie-plates with thin puff-paste, fill them, and lay strips of 
paste across the top. Bake in a moderate oven. Or you may rub them ‘through 
a colander to free them from the skins. 


GOOSEBERRY PIE. 


Can be made the same as Cranberry Tart Pie, or an upper crust can be 
put on before baking. ee with boiled custard, or a pitcher of good, sweet 


cream. 


STEWED PUMPKIN OR SQUASH FOR PLES: 


Deep-colored pumpkins are generally the best. Outa Sheth or squash in ‘ 


half, take out the seeds, then cut it up in thick slices, pare the outside and cut 
again in small pieces. Put it into a large pot or sauce-pan, with a very little 
water; let it cook slowly until tender. Now set the pot on the back of the stove, 
where it will not burn, and cook slowly, stirring often until the moisture is 
dried out and the pumpkin looks dark and red. It requires cooking a long time, 


at least half a day, to have it dry and rich. When cool, press through a colander. ‘ { 
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BAKED PUMPKIN OR SQUASH FOR PIES. 

Cut up in several pieces, do not pare it; place them on baking: tins and set 
them in the oven; bake slowly until soft, then take them out, scrape all the 
pumpkin from the shell, rub it through a colander. It will be fine and light 
3 and free from lumps. | ‘ 


PUMPKIN EIE- No. 2 
For three pies: One quart of milk, three cupfuls of boiled na strained _ 
pumpkin, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one-half cupful of molasses, the 
yolks and whites of four eggs beaten separately, a little salt, one tablespoonful — 
each of ginger and cinnamon. Beat all together and bake with an under crust. 
Boston marrow or Hubbard squash may be substituted for Aaa at and are 
much preferred by many, as possessing a less strong flavor. 


PUMPKIN PIE. No. 2. 


One quart of stewed pumpkin, pressed through a sieve; nine eggs, whites 
and yolks beaten separately; two scant quarts of milk, one teaspoonful of mace, 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon, and the same of nutmeg; one and one-half cupfuls 
of white sugar, or very light brown. Beat all well together, and bake in crust 
without cover. . 

& tablespoonful of brandy is a great improvement to pumpkin or squash pies. © 


PUMPKIN PIE, WITHOUT EGGS. 


One set of properly stewed pumpkin, pressed through a colander; to this 
add enough good, rich milk, sufficient to moisten it enough to fill two good-sized 
earthen pie-plates, a teaspoonful of salt, half a cupful of molasses, or brown 
sugar, a tablespoonful of ginger, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, or nutmeg. Bake 
an a moderately slow oven three-quarters of an hour. 


SQUASH PIE. 

One pint of boiled dry squash, one cupful of brown sugar, three eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of molasses, one tablespoonful of melted butter, one tablespoonful 
of ginger, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, a pinch of salt, and one pint of milk. 
This makes two ne or one large deep one. a 


SWEET POTATO PIE. 

One pound of steamed sweet potatoes finely mashed, two cups sugar, one cup 
cream, one-half cup butter, three well-beaten eggs, flavor with lemon or nutmeg 
and bake in pastry shell. Fine. 

yea 
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COOKED MEAT FOR MINCE PIES. 

In order to succeed in having good mince pie, it is quite essential to cook the 
Peat properly, so as to retain its juices and strength of flavor. é 

Select four pounds of lean beef, the neck piece is as good as any; wash it, 
and put it into a kettle with just water enough to cover it; take off the scum 
as it reaches the boiling point, add hot water from time to time, until-it is 
tender, then season with salt and pepper; take off the cover and let it boil until 
almost dry, or until the juice has boiled back into the meat. When it looks as 
though it was beginning to fry in its own juice, it is time to take up, and set 
aside to get cold, which should be done the day before needed. Next day, when 
making the mince- meat, the bones, gristle and Aneel bits should be well picked 
eut before chopping. 


MINCE PIES. No. I. 


The “Astor House,’’ some years ago, was famous for its ‘‘ mince pies.”’ The 
chief pastry cook at that time, by request, published the recipe. [I find that 
those who partake of it never fail to speak in laudable terms of the superior 
excellence of this recipe, when strictly followed. 

Four pounds of lean boiled beef, chopped fine, twice as much of chopped green 
tart apples, one pound of chopped suet, three pounds of raisins, seeded, two 
pounds of currants picked over, washed and dried, half a pound of citron, cut 
up fine, one pound of brown sugar, one quart of cooking molasses, two quarts 
of sweet cider, one pint of boiled cider, one tablespoonful of salt, one tablespoon- 
- ful of pepper, one tablespoonful of mace, one tablespoonful of allspice, and four 
tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, two grated nutmegs, one tablespoonful of cloves; 
mix thoroughly and warm it on the range, until heated through. Remove from 
the fire and when nearly cool, stir in a pint of good brandy, and one pint of 
Madeira wine. Put into a crock, cover it tightly, and set it in a cold place 
where it will not freeze, but keep perfectly cold. Will keep good all winter. 

— Chef de Cuisine, Astor House, N.Y. 


MINCE PIES. No. 2. 


Two pounds of Jean fresh beef, boiled, and when cold, chopped fine. One 
pound of beef suet, cleared of strings and minced to powder. Five pounds of 
apples, pared and chopped; two pounds of raisins, seeded and chopped; one 
pound of Sultana raisins, washed and picked over. Two pounds of currants, 
washed and carefully picked over. Three-quarters of a pound of citron cut up 


fine. Two tablespoonfuls cinnamon, one of powdered nutmeg, two of mace, 
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one of cloves, one of allspice, one of fine salt; two and a inane pounds of brown 
sugar, one quart brown sherry, one pint best brandy. 
Mince-meat made by this recipe will keep all winter. Cover closely in a jar, 


and set in a cool place. | 
| —Common Sense in the Household. 


For preserving mince-meat, look for ‘‘ Canned Mince-Meat.”’ 


~» 


MOCK MINCE-MEAT, WITHOUT MEAT. 

One cupful of cold water, half a cupful of molasses, half a cupful of brown 
sugar, half a cupful of cider vinegar, two-thirds of a cupful of melted butter, 
one cupful of raisins, seeded and chopped, one egg beaten light, half a cupful of 
_ rolled cracker-crumbs, a tablespoonful of cinnamon, a teaspoonful each of cloves, 
allspice, nutmeg, salt, and black pepper. 

Put the sauce-pan on the fire with the water and raisins; let them cook a 
few minutes, then add the sugar and molasses, then the vinegar, then the other 
ingredients; lastly, add a wine-glassful of brandy. Very fine. | 


FRUIT TURNOVER. (Suitable for Picnics.) 


Make a nice puff-paste; roll it out the usual thickness, as for pies; then cut 
it out into circular pieces about the size of a small tea saucer; pile the fruit on 
half of the paste, sprinkle over some sugar, wet the edges, and turn the paste 
over. Press the edges together, ornament them, and brush the turnovers over 
_ with the white of an egg; sprinkle over sifted sugar, and bake on tins, in a brisk 
-oven, for about twenty minutes. Instead of putting the fruit in raw, it may be 
. boiled down with a little sugar first, and then Stacey in the crust; or jam of 
any kind may be substituted for fresh fruit. 


PLUM CUSTARD TARTLETS. | 

One pint of greengage plums, after being rubbed through a sieve; one large 
cup of sugar, the yolks of two eggs well beaten. Whisk all together until light 
and foamy; then bake in small patty-pans shells of puff-paste, a light brown. 
Then fill with the plum paste, beat the two whites until stiff; add two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, spread over the plum paste and set the shells into 
a moderate oven for a few moments. 

These are much more easily handled than pieces of pie or even pies whole, 
and can be packed nicely for carrying. - 


‘LEMON TARTLETS. No.1. 


Put a quart of milk into a sauce-pan over the fire. When it comes to the 
_ boiling point, put into it the following mixture: Into a bowl put a heaping table- 
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spoonful of flour, half a cupful ae sugar, and a beh aE ‘aalbs Stir this. all | 


together thoroughly; then add the beaten yolks of six eges; stir this one way 
into the boiling milk, until cooked to a thick cream; remove from the fire, and 
stir into it the grated’ rind and juice of one large lemon. Have ready baked and 
hot, some puff-paste tart shells.. Fill them with the custard, and cover each 
with a meringue, made of the whites of the eggs, sweetened with four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Put into the oven and bake a light straw-color. 


LEMON TARTLETS. No.2. | 


‘Mix well together the juice and grated rind of two lemons, two cupfuls of 
sugar, two eggs, and the crumbs of sponge cake; beat it all together until 
smooth; put into twelve patty-pans lined with puff-paste and bake until the 
- erust is done. — 


ORANGE TARTLETS. 


_ Take the juice of two large oranges, and the grated peel of one, three-fourths 
of acup of sugar, a tablespoonful of butter; stir in a good teaspoonful of corn- 
starch into the juice of half a lemon, and add to the mixture. Beat all well 
- together, and bake in tart shells without cover. 


MERINGUE CUSTARD TARTLETS. 


Select deep individual pie-tins; fluted tartlet pans are suitable for custard 
tarts, but they should be about six inches in diameter and from two to three 
inches deep. Butter the pan and line it with ordinary puff-paste, then fill it 
with a custard made as follows: Stir gradually into the beaten yolks of six eggs 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, a saltspoonful of salt and half a pint of cream. Stir 
until free from lumps and add two tablespoonfuis of sugar; put the sauce-pan on 
the range and stir until the custard coats the spoon. Do not let it boil or it will 
curdle. Pour it in a bowl, add a few drops of vanilla flavoring and stir until the 
custard becomes cold; fill the lined mold with this and bake in a moderate 
oven. In the meantime, put the white of the eggs in a bright copper vessel and 
beat thoroughly, using a baker’s wire egg-beater for this purpose. While beat- 
ing, sprinkle in lightly half a pound of sugar and a dash of salt. When the paste 
is quite firm, spread a thin layer of it over the tart and decorate the top with 


the remainder by squeezing it through a paper funnel. Strew a little powdered. 
sugar over the top, return to the oven, and when a delicate yellow tinge remove 


from the gven, and when cold, serve. 
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| BERRY TARTS. 

Line small pie-tins with pie-crust, and bake. Just before ready to use, fill 
the tarts with strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, or whatever berries are in 
season. Sprinkle over each tart a little sugar; after adding berries add also to 
each tart a tablespoonful of sweet cream. They form a delicious addition to the | 
breakfast table. , 

CREAM STRAWBERRY TARTS. 

After picking over the berries carefully, arrange them in layers im a deep pie- 
tin lined with puff-paste, sprinkling sugar thickly between each layer; fill the 
pie-tin pretty full, pouring in a quantity of the juice; cover with a thick crust, 
with a slit in the top, and bake. When the pie is baked, pour into the slit in the 
top of the pie the following cream mixture: Take a small cupful of the cream 
from the top of the morning’s milk, heat it until it comes to a boil, then stir into _ 
it the whites of two eggs beaten light, also a tablespoonful of white sugar and a — 
teaspoonful of corn-starch wet in cold milk. Boil all together a few moments 
until quite smooth; set it aside, and when cool, pour it into the pie through the 
slit in the crust. Serve it cold with powdered sugar sifted over it. 
_: Raspberry, blackberry, and whortleberry may be made the same. 


GREEN GOOSEBERRY TART. 

Top and tail the gooseberries. Put into a porcelain. kettle with enough water 
to prevent burning, and stew slowly until they break. Take them off, sweeten 
well, and set aside to cool. When cold pour into pastry shells, and bake with a 
top crust of puff-paste. Brush all over with beaten egg while hot, set back in 


the oven to glaze for three minutes. Hat cold. 
, —Common Sense in the Household. 


COCOANUT TARTS. 
Take three cocoanuts, the meats grated, the yolks of five eggs, half a cupful 
ef white sugar, season, a wine-glass of milk; put the butter in cold, and bake 
in a nice puft-paste. : 
CHOCOLATE TARTS. 

_ Four eggs, whites and yolks; one half cake of Baker’s chocolate, grated; one 
tablespoonful of corn-starch, dissolved in water; three tablespoonfuls of milk, 
four of white sugar, two teaspoonfuls of vanilla, one saltspoonful of salt, one- 
half teaspoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of butter, melted; rub the choco- 
late smooth in the milk, and heat to boiling over the fire, then stir in the corn- 
starch. Stir five minutes until well thickened, remove from the fire, and pour — 
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into a bowl. Beat all the yolks and the whites of ine eggs well th the sugar, : : 


and when the chocolate mixture is almost cold, put all together with the flavor- 
ing, and stir until light. Bake in open shells of pastry. When done, cover with 
a meringue made of the whites of two eggs and two tablespoonfuls of sugar 

flavored with a teaspoonful of lemon-juice. Lat cold. : 


These are nice for tea, baked in patty-pans. 
ad —Common Sense vn the Household. 


MAIDS OF HONOR. | 


Take one cupful of sour milk, one of sweet milk, a tablespoonful of melted 
butter, the yolk of four eggs, juice and rind of one lemon, and small cupful of 
white pounded sugar. Put both kinds of milk together in a vessel, which is set 
- in another, and let it become sufficiently heated to set the curd, then strain off 
the milk, rub the curd through a strainer, add butter to the curd, the sugar, | 
well-beaten eggs, and lemon. Line the little pans with the richest of puff- — 
paste, and fill with the mixture; bake until firm in the centre, from ten to fifteen 
minutes. 

: GERMAN FRUIT PIE. Si 

Sift together a heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder and a pint of flour; add 
a piece of butter as large as a walnut, a pinch of salt, one beaten egg, and sweet 
milk enough to make a soft dough. Roll it out half an inch thick; butter a 
square biscuit tin, and cover the bottom and sides with the dough; fill the pan 
with quartered juicy apples, sprinkle with a little cinnamon and molasses. Bake 
in rather quick oven until the crust and apples are cooked a light brown. Sprinkle 
a little sugar over the top five minutes before removing from the oven. 

Ripe peaches are fine, used in the same manner. 


: APPLE TARTS. 

Pare, quarter, core and boil in half a cupful of water until quite soft, ten 
large, tart apples; beat until very smooth and add the yolks of six eggs, or three 
whole ones, the juice and grated outside rind of two lemons, half a cup butter, 
one and a half of sugar (or more, if not‘ sufficiently sweet); beat all thoroughly, ° 
line patty-pans with a puff-paste, and fill; bake five minutes in a hot oven. 

Meringue.—If desired very nice, cover them when removed from the oven 
with a meringue made of the whites of three eggs remaining, mixed with three 
tablespoonfuls sugar; return to the oven and delicately brown. 


CREAM TARTS. 
Make a rich, brittle crust, with which cover your patty-pans, smoothing off 
the edges nicely, and bake well. While these ‘‘shells’’ are cooling, take one 
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cere Gas or less Cen to the number of tarts you want) of perfectly 
sweet and fresh cream, skimmed free of milk; put this into a large bowl or other 
deep dish, and with your egg-beater whip it to a thick, stiff froth; add a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of fine, white sugar, with a teaspoonful (a small one) of lemon 
or vanilla. Fill the cold shells with this and set in a cool place till tea is ready. 


¢. 


OPEN JAM TARTS. | 
Time to bake until paste loosens from the dish. Line shallow tin dish with 


_ puff-paste, put in the jam. roll out some of the paste, wet it lightly with the 


yolk of an egg beaten with a little milk, and a tablespoonful of powdered sugar. 
Cut it in very narrow strips, then lay them across the tart, lay another strip 
around the edge, trim off outside, and bake in a quick oven. 


| CHESS CAKES. 
Peel and grate one cocoanut; boil one pound of sugar fifteen minutes in twe- 


thirds of a pint of water; stir in the grated cocoanut and boil fifteen minutes 


longer. While warm, stir in a quarter of a pound of butter; add the yolks of 
‘geven eggs well beaten. Bake in patty-pans with rich paste. If prepared cocoa- 
nut is used, take one and a half coffee-cupfuls. Fine. 


Custards, Creams and Desserts. 





_ The usual rule for custards is, eight eggs to a quart of milk; but a very gee 
custard can be made of six, or even less, especially with the addition of a level 
tablespoonful of sifted flour, thoroughly blended in the sugar first, before adding 
the other ingredients. They may be baked, boiled or steamed, either in cups or 
one large dish. Itimproves custards to first boil the milk and then cool it befoxe 


_. being used; also a little salt adds to the flavor. A very small lump of buttet 


may also be added, if one wants something especially rich. 

To make custards look and taste better, duck’s eggs should be used when 
‘obtainable; they add very much to the flavor and richness, and so many are not 
required as of ordinary eggs, four duck’s eggs to the pint of milk making a 
delicious custard. When desired extremely rich and good, cream should be sub- 
stituted for the milk, and double the quantity of eggs used to those mentioned, 
omitting the whites. 

When making boiled custard, set the dish contre the custard into another 
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and larger ich, partly filled with boiling water, placed over the aa mae he ae 


cream or milk come almost to a boil before adding the eggs or thickening, then ih 


stir it briskly one way every moment until smooth and well eres it sa not Re 


boil or it will curdle. 
To bake a custard, the fire should be niddorate, and the dish well buttered. 
Everything in baked custard depends upon the regularly heated slow oven. 
If made with nicety, it is the most delicate of all sweets; if cooked till it wheys, 
it is hardly eatable. 

Frozen eggs can be made quite as good as frosh on_s if used as soon as thawed 
soft. Drop them into boiling water, letting them remaia until the water is cold. 
They will be soft all through and beat up equal to those that have not been 

touched with the frost. 
Eggs should always be thoroughly well-beaten, separately, the eae first, 


- then the sugar added, beat again, then add the beaten whites with the flavoring, 


_ then the cooled scalded milk. The sree tags the eggs. are beaten, the thicker and 
richer the custard... 


Eggs should always be broken into a cup, the whites and yolks separated, | 
and they should always be strained. Breaking the eggs thus, the bad ones may 


_ be easily rejected without spoiling the others, and so cause no waste. 


Sse. 


A meringue, or frosting for the top, requires about a tablespoonful of fine 


i ‘sugar to the beaten white of one egg; to be placed on the top after the custard 


or pudding is baked; smoothed over with a broad-bladed knife dipped in cold 
water, and replaced in the oven to brown slightly. : 


SOFT CARAMEL CUSTARD. 

One quart of milk, half a cupful of sugar, six eggs, half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Put the milk on to boil, reserving acupful. Beat the eggs and add the cold milk 
to them. Stir the sugar in a small frying-pan until it becomes liquid and just 
begins to smoke. Stir it into the boiling milk; then add the beaten eggs and 
cold milk, and stir constantly until the mixture begins to thicken. Set away to 
cool. Serve in glasses. 


BAKED CUSTARD. 


Beat five fresh eggs, the whites and yolks separately, the yolks with half a — 
cup of sugar, the whites to a stiff froth; then stir them gradually into a quart of 
sweet, rich milk, previously boiled and cooled; flavor with extract of lemon or 
vanilla, and half a teaspoonful of salt. Rub butter over the bottom and sides 


of a baking-dish or tin basin; pour in the custard, grate a little nutmeg over, 
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er Balke | ina A uate 6 oven. It is beta to set the dish in a shallow pan of hot 
water, reaching nearly to the top, the water to be kept boiling until the custard 
is baked; three-quarters of an hour is generally enough. Run a teaspoon handle 


into the middle of it; if it comes out clean it is baked sufficiently. 


CUP CUSTARD. 


Six eggs, half a leaptel of sugar, one quart of new milk. Beat the eggs, and the 
sugar and milk, and any extract or flavoring you like. Fill your custard cups, 
sift a little nutmeg or cinnamon over the tops, set them in a moderate oven in a 
shallow pan half filled with hot water. In about twenty minutes try them: 
with the handle of a teaspoon to see if they are firm. Judgment and great care 
are needed to attain skill in baking custard; for if left in the oven a minute too 
long. or if the fire is too hot, the milk will certainly whey. | 

Serve cold, with fresh fruit sugared and placed on top of each. Strawberries, 
peaches or raspberries, as preferred. 


BOILED CUSTARD. 


Beat seven eggs very light, omitting the whites of two; mix them gradually 
with a quart of milk and half a cupful of sugar; boil in a dish set into another 
of boiling water; add flavoring. As soon as it comes to the boiling point, remove 
it or it will be liable to curdle and become lumpy. Whip the whites of the two 
eggs that remain, adding two heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar. When the cus- 
tard is cold, heap this on top; if in cups put on a strawberry, or a bit of red jelly 
on each. Set in a cold place till wanted. ) 
— Common Sense in the Household. 


BOILED CUSTARD, OR MOCK CREAM. 


Take two even tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, one quart of milk, three eggs, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a small piece of butter; heat the milk to nearly 
boiling, and add the starch, previously dissolved in a little cold milk; then add 
the eggs, well beaten, with four tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar; let it boil up 
once or twice, stirring it briskly, and it is done. Flavor with lemon, or vanilla, 
or raspberry, or to suit your taste. | 

A good substitute for ice cream, served very cold. 


AGI RG FRENCH CUSTARD. 


‘One quart of milk, eight egos, ‘sugar and cinnamon to taste; separate the - 
eges, beat the yolks until thick, to which add the milk, a little vanilla, and 
sweeten to taste; put it into'a pan or farina kettle, place it over a slow fire and 
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stir it all the time intl it becomes pietard: then pour. it fate: a sedate dish * 

_ to get cold; whisk the whites until stiff and dry; have ready a pan of boiling 
water, on the top of which place the whites; cover and place them where the 
water will keep sufficiently hot to cause a steam to pass through and cook them, 
place in a dish (suitable for the table) a layer of custard and white alternately; 
on each layer of custard grate a little nutmeg with a teaspoonful of wine; reserve 
a layer of white for the cover, over which grate nutmeg; then send to table, and 
eat cold, 


GERMAN CUSTARD. 


Add to a pint of good, rich, boiled custard an ounce of sweet almonds, 
blanched, roasted, and pounded to a paste, and half an ounce of pine-nuts or 
peanuts, blanched, roasted and pounded; also a small quantity of candied citron 
cut into the thinnest possible slips; cook the custard as usual, and set it on the 
_ice for some hours before using. | 


APPLE CUSTARD. 


Pare, core and quarter a dozen large juicy pippins. Stew among them the 
yellow peel of a large lemon grated very fine; and stew them till tender in a 
very small portion of water. When done, mash them smooth with the back of 
aspoon (you must have a pint and a half of the stewed apple); mix a half- 
cupful of sugar with them, and set them away till cold. Beat six eggs very 
light, and stir them gradually into a quart of rich milk, alternately with the 
stewed apple. Put the mixture into cups, or into a deep dish, and bake it about 
twenty minutes. Send it to table cold, with nutmeg aie over the top. 


ALMOND CUSTARD. No. 1. 


Scald and blanch half a pound of shelled sweet almonds, and three ounces of 

_ bitter almonds, throwing them, as you do them, intoalarge bowl of cold water. 
Then pound them, one at a time, into a paste, adding a few drops of wine or 
rose-water to them. Beat eight eggs very light, with two-thirds of a cup of 
sugar, then mix altogether with a quart of rich milk, or part milk and part 
cream; put the mixture into a sauce-pan and set it over the fire. Stir it one 
way until it begins to thicken, but not till it curdles; remove from the fire, and 
when it is cooled, put in a glass dish. Having reserved part of the whites of 
the eggs, beat them to a stiff froth, season with three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and a teaspoonful of lemon extract; spread over the top of the custard. Serve 
cold. ! 
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ALMOND CUSTARD. No. 2. 

Blanch a quarter of a pound of sweet almonds, pound them as in No. 1 above, 
with six ounces of fine white sugar, and mix them well with the yolks of four 
eggs; then dissolve one ounce of patent gelatine in one quart of boiling milk, 
strain it through a sieve, and pour into it the other mixture; stir the whole over 
the fire until it thickens and is smooth; then pour it into your mold, and keep 
it upon ice, or in a cool place, untit wanted; when ready to serve, dip the 
mold into warm water, rub it with a cloth, and turn out the cream carefully 
upon your dish. 

SNOWBALL CUSTARD. 


Soak half a package of Coxe’s gelatine in a teacupful of cold water one hour, | 


to which add a pint of boiling water, stir it until the gelatine is thoroughly dis- 
solved. Then beat the whites of four eggs to a stiff froth, put two teacupfuls 
of sugar in the gelatine water first, then the beaten whites of egg, and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract, or the grated rind and the juice of a lemon. Whip 
it some time until it is all quite stiff and cold. Dip some teacups or wine- Stesitic 
in cold water and fill them; set in a cold place. 

In the meantime, make a boiled custard of the yolks of three of the eggs, — 
with half of a cupful of sugar, and a pint of milk; flavor with vanilla extract. 
Now after the meringue in the cups has stood four or five hours, turn them out. 
ef the molds, place them in a glass dish, and pour this custard around the base. 


BAKED COCOANUT CUSTARD. 


Grate as much cocoanut as will weigh a pound. Mix half a pound of pow- 
dered white sugar with the milk of the cocoanut, or with a pint of cream, add- 
- ing two tablespoonfuls of rose water. Then stir in gradually a pint of rich milk. 
Beat to a stiff froth the whites of eight eggs, and stir them into the milk and 
sugar, a little at a time, alternately with the grated cocoanut; add a teaspoonful 
of powdered nutmeg and cinnamon. Then put the mixture into cups, and bake 
them twenty minutes in a moderate oven, set in a pan half filled with boiling 
water. When cold, grate loaf sugar over them. 


WHIPPED CREAM. No. I. 


To the whites of three eggs beaten to a stiff froth, add a pint of thick, sweet 
cream (previously set where it is very cold), and four tablespoonfuls of sweet 
wine, with three of fine white sugar, and a teaspoonful of the extract of lemon 
or vanilla. Mix all the ingredients together on a broad platter or pan, and whip 
it to a standing froth; as the froth rises, take it off lightly with a spoon, and lay 
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ie on an tie tied sieve with a dish under “ to aa hat will aan in throughs om, ; 


and what drains through can be beaten over again. 


Serve in a glass dish with jelly or jam, and sliced sponge cake. This a 
should be whipped in a cool place, and set in the ice-box. 


. WHIPPED CREAM. No. 2. 

Three coffee-cupfuls of good thick sweet cream, half of a cup of powdered 
sugar, three teaspoonfuls of vanilla; whip it to a stiff froth. Dissolve three- 
fourths of an ounce of best gelatine in a teacup of hot water, and when cool 
pour it in the cream and stir it gently from the bottom upward, cutting the 
cream into it, until it thickens. .The dish which contains the cream should 
be set in another dish containing ice water, or cracked ice. When finished, pour 
In molds and set on ice or in a very cold place. 


SPANISH CREAM. 


Take one quart of milk and soak half a box of gelatine in it for an, hour; 
place it on the fire and stir often. Beat the yolks of three eggs very light with 
a cupful of sugar, stir into the scalding milk, and heat until it begins to thicken, 
(it should not boil, or it will curdle); remove from the fire, and strain through 
thin muslin or tarletan, and when nearly cold, flavor with vanilla or lemon; then 
wet a dish or mold in cold water and set aside to stiffen. 


BAVARIAN CREAM. 

One quart of sweet cream, the yolks of four eggs, beaten together with a 
cupful of sugar. Dissolve half an ounce of gelatine or isinglass in half a teacup- 
ful of warm water; when it is dissolved, stir in a pint of boiling hot cream; add 
the beaten yolks and sugar; cook all together until it begins to thicken, then 
remove from the fire and add the other pint of cold cream, whipped to a stiff 
froth; adding a little at a time, and beating hard. Season with vanilla or lemon. 
Whip the whites of the eggs for the top. Dip the mold in cold water before 
filling; set it in a cold place. To this could be added almonds, pounded; grated 
chocolate, peaches, pineapples, strawberries, raspberries or any seasonable fruit. 


: STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM. 

| Pick off the hulls of a box of strawberries, bruise them in a basin with a cup 
of powdered sugar; rub this through a sieve, and mix with it a pint of whipped 

cream and one ounce and a half of clarified isinglass or gelatine; pour the cream 

into a mold, previously oiled. Set it i in rough ice, and when it has become firm 


- turn out on a dish 


Raspberries or currants may be substituted for strawberries. 
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) GOLDEN CREAM. ~ , 

Boil a quart of milk; when boiling, stir into it the well-beaten yolks of six. 

eggs; add six tablespoonfuls of sugar and one tablespoonful of sifted flour, 

which have been well-beaten together; when boiled, turn it into a dish, and pour 

over it the whites beaten to a stiff froth, mixing with them six tablespoonfuls 

of powdered sugar. Set all in the oven, and brown slightly. Flavor the top 
with vanilla, and the bottom with lemon. Serve cold. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM. No. 1. 

Three ounces of grated chocolate, one-quarter pound of sugar, one and one- 
half pints of cream, one and one-half ounces of clarified isinglass, or gelatine, the 
yolks of six eggs. 

Beat the yolks of the eggs well; put them into a basin with the grated choco- 
late, the sugar, and one pint of the cream; stir these ingredients well together, — 
pour them into a basin, and set this basin in a sauce-pan of boiling water; stir 
it one way until the mixture thickens, but do not allow it to boil, or it will 
-curdle. Strain the cream. through a sieve into a basin, stir in the isinglass and 
the other one-half pint of cream, which should be well whipped; mix all well 
together, and pour it into a mold which has been previously oiled with the 
purest salad-oil, and, if at hand, set it in ice until wanted for table. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM OR CUSTARD. No. 2. 

Take one quart of milk, and when nearly boiling stir in two ounces of grated 
chocolate; let it warm on the fire for a few moments, and then remove and cool; 
beat the yolks of eight eggs and two whites with eight tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
then pour the milk over them; flavor and bake as any custard, either in cups or 
a large dish. Make a meringue of the remaining whites. 


q 


| LEMON CREAM. No.1. 
One pint of cream, the yolks of two eggs, one quarter of a pound of white 
sugar, one large lemon, one ounce isinglass or gelatine. r 
Put the cream into a lined sauce-pan, with the sugar, lemon-peel, and isin- 
_ glass, and simmer these over a gentle fire for about ten minutes, stirring them 


all the time. Strain the cream into a basin add the yolks of eggs, which should | 


be well-beaten, and put the basin into a sauce-pan of boiling water; stir the mix- 
ture one way until it thickens, but do not allow it to boil; take it off the fire, and 
keep stirring it until nearly cold. Strain the lemon-juice into a basin, gradually 
pour on it the cream, and stir ct well until the juice is well mixed with it. Have 
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ready a well-oiled mold, pour the cream into it, and let it remain until perfectly — 


set. When required for table, loosen the edges with a small blunt knife, put a 


dish on the top of the mold, turn it over quickly, and the cream should easily 
slip away. 
| LEMON CREAM. No. 2. 


Pare into one quart of boiling water the peels of four large lemons, the yellow 
outside only; let it stand for four hours; then take them out and add to the 
water the juice of the four lemons, and one cupful of white, fine sugar. Beat 
the yolks of ten eggs, and mix all together; strain it through a piece of lawn or 
lace into a porcelain lined stew-pan; set it over a slow fire; stir it one way until 
it is as thick as good cream, but do not let it bodl; then take it from the fire, 


and when cool, serve in custard cups. 


LEMON CREAM. No. 3. 


Peel three lemons, and squeeze out the juice into one quart of milk. Add 
the peel; cut in pieces and cover the mixture for a few hours; then add six eggs, 
well-beaten, and one pint of water, well-sweetened. Strain and simmer over a 
gentle fire till it thickens; do not let it boil. Serve very cold. 


ORANGE CREAM. ; 


Whip a pint of cream so long that there will be but one-half the quantity left 
when skimmed off. Soak in half a cupful of cold water a half package of gela- 
tine, and then grate over it the rind of two oranges. Strain the Juice of six 
oranges, and add to it a cupful of sugar; now put the half pint of unwhipped 
cream into a double boiler, pour into it the well-beaten yolks of six eggs, stirring 
until it begins to thicken, then add the gelatine. Remove from the fire, let it 
stand for two minutes and add the orange juice and sugar; beat all together until 
about the consistency of soft custard, and add the whipped cream. Mix well, 
and turn into moulds to harden. To be served with sweetened cream. Fine. 


SOLID CREAM. 


Four tablespoonfuls of pounded sugar, one quart of cream, two tablespoonfuls 
wf brandy, the juice of one large lemon. 

Strain the lemon-juice over the sugar, and add the brandy, then stir in the 
cream, put the mixture into a pitcher and continue pouring from one pitcher to 
another, until it is quite thick, or it may be whisked until the desired con- 
sistency is obtained. It should be served in jelly-glasses. 
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BANANA CREAM. 
After yohne the bananas, mash them with an iron or wooden spoon; allow 
equal quantities of bananas and sweet cream; to one quart of the mixture, allow 
one-quarter of a pound of sugar. Beat them all together until the cream is light. 


TAPIOCA CREAM CUSTARD. 


Soak three heaping tablespoonfuls of tapioca in a teacupful of water over 
night. Place over the fire a quart of milk; let it come to a boil, then stir in the 


tapioca; a good pinch of salt; stir until it thickens; then add a cupful of sugar, 


and the beaten yolks of three eggs. Stir it quickly and pour it into a dish and 
stir gently into the mixture the whites beaten stiff, the flavoring, and set . on 
ice, or in an ice-chest. 


PEACH CREAM. No.2.) 

Mash very smooth two cupfuls of canned peaches, rub them through a sieve, 
and cook for three minutes in a syrup made by boiling together one cupful of 
sugar, and stirring all the time. Place the pan containing the syrup and peaches 
into another of boiling water and add one-half packet of gelatine, prepared the 
Same as in previous recipes, and stir for five minutes to thoroughly dissolve the 
gelatine; then take it from the fire, place in a pan of ice-water, beat until nearly 
cool, and then add the well-frothed whites of six egés, Beat this whole mix- 
ture until it commences to harden. Then pour into a mould, set away to cool, 
and serve with cream and sugar. It should be placed on the ice to cool for two 
or three hours before serving. | 


PEACH CREAM. No. 2. 


A quart of fine peacnes, pare and stone the fruit and cut in quarters. Beat 
the whites of three eggs with a half cupful of powdered sugar until it is stiff 
enough to cut with a knife. Take the yolks and mix with half a cupful of . 


granulated sugar and a pint of milk. Put the peaches into the mixture, place 
in a pudding-dish and bake until almost firm; then put in the whites, mixing all 
thoroughly again, and bake a light brown. Lat ice-cold. 


ITALIAN CREAM. | 
Put two pints of cream into two bowls; with one bowl mix six ounces of 
powdered loaf sugar, the juice of two large lemons and two glassfuls of white 
wine; then add the other pint of cream, and stir the whole very hard; boil two 
ounces of isinglass or gelatine with four small teacupfuls of water till reduced to 
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Notice half; then stir the mixture lukewarm into the other ingredients; ‘put them 
in a glass dish to cn ‘ 
SNOW CREAM. 

Heat a‘quart of thick, sweet cream; when ready to boil, stir into it acl 
three tablespoonfuls of corn-starch flour, blended with some cold cream; sweeten 
to taste, and allow it to boil gently, stirring for two or three minutes; add 
quickly the whites of six eggs, beaten to a stiff froth; do not allow it to boil up 
more than once after adding the egg; flavor with lemon, vanilla, bitter almond 
or grated lemon peel; lay the snow thus formed quickly in rocky heaps on silver 
or glass dishes, or in shapes. Iced, it will turn out well. 

_ If the recipe is closely followed, any family may enjoy it at a trifling expense, 
and it is really worthy the table of an epicure. It can be made the day before 
it is to be eaten; kept cold. ‘ | 

MOCK ICE. | 

Take about three tablespoonfuls of some good preserve; rub it through a sieve 
‘with as much cream as _ will fill a quart mould; dissolve three-quarters of an 
ounce of isinglass or gelatine in half a pint of water; when almost cold, mix it 
well with the cream; put it into a mold; set it inacool place, and turn out 

next day. | | 

PEACH MERINGUE. 

_ Pare and quarter (removing stones) a quart of sound, ripe peaches; place them 
all in a dish that it will not injure to set in the oven, and yet be suitable to place 
on the table. Sprinkle the peaches with sugar, and cover them well with the 
beaten whites of three eggs. Stand the dish in the oven, until the eggs have 
become a delicate brown, then remove, and, when cool enough; set the dish on 
ice, or in a very cool place. Take the yolks of the eggs, add to them a pint of 
milk, sweeten and flavor, and boil same in a custard kettle, being careful to keep 
the eggs from curdling.. When cool, pour into a glass pitcher and serve with 
the meringue when ready to use. 


APPLE FLOAT. 3 ; 

One dozen apples, pared and cored, one pound and a half of sugar. Put the 
apples on with water enough to cover them, and let them stew until they look 
as if they would break; then take them out and put the sugar into the same 
water; let the syrup come to a boil; put in the apples, and let them stew until 
done through and clear; then take them out, slice into the syrup one large 
Jemon, and add an ounce of gelatine dissolved in a pint of cold water. Let the 


N 
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whole - mix well and come ‘to a boil; then pour upon the ee The syrup will. 
congeal. It is to be eaten cold with cream. 
Or you may change the dish by making a soft custard with the yolk of four 
eggs, three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and a scant quart of milk. When 


cold, spread it over the apples. Whip the whites of the eggs, flavor with lemon, 
and place on the custard. Color in the oven. 


SYLLABUB. 

One quart of rich milk or cream, a cupful of wine, half a cupful of sugars 
put the sugar and wine into a bowl, and the milk lukewarm in a separate vessel. 
When the sugar is dissolved in the wine, pour the milk in, holding it high; pour 
it back and forth until it is frothy. Grate nutmeg over it. 


CREAM FOR FRUIT. 

This recipe is an excellent substitute for pure cream, to be eaten on fresh 
berries and fruit. 

One cupful of sweet milk; heat it until boiling. Beat together the whites 
of two eggs, a tablespoonful of white sugar, and a piece of butter the size of a 
nutmeg. Now add half a cupful of cold milk and a teaspoonful of corn-starch; 
stir well together until very light and smooth, then add it to the boiling milk; 
cook it until it thickens; it must not boil. Set it aside to cool. It should be of. 
the consistence of real fresh cream. Serve in a creamer. 


STRAWBERRY SPONGE. 


One quart of strawberries, half a package of gelatine, one te and a half 
of water, one cupful of sugar, the juice of a lemon, the whites of four eggs.. 
Soak the gelatine for two hours in half a cupful of the water. Mash the straw- 
berries, and add half the sugar to them. Boil the remainder of the sugar and 
the water gently twenty minutes. Rub the strawberries through asieve. Add the 
gelatine to the boiling syrup and take from the fire immediately; then add the 
strawberries. Place in a pan of ice water, and beat five minutes. Add the 
whites of eggs, and beat until the mixture begins to thicken. Pour in the molds 
and set away to harden. Serve with sugar and cream. Raspberry and black- 
sa sponges are made in the same way. 


LEMON SPONGE. | 
Lemon sponge is made from the juice of four lemons, four eggs, a cupful of. 
sugar, half a package of gelatine, and one pint of water. Strain lemon juice om 
the sugar; beat the yolks of the eggs, and mix with the remainder of the water. 
21 — 
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having used a half cupful of fis min in ‘which to soak the saan ee the 


- gugar and lemon to this and cook until it begins to thicken, then add the gela- ah 


tine. Strain this into a basin, which place in a pan of water to cool. Beat witha 
whisk until it has cooled but not hardened; now add the white of the eggs until 


it begins to thicken, turn into a mold and set to harden. 


Remember, the sponge hardens very rapidly when it commences to cool, se 
have your molds all ready. Serve with powdered sugar and cream. 


APPLE SNOW. 
Stew some fine-flavored sour apples. tender, sweeten to taste, strain them 
through a fine wire sieve, and break into one pint of strained apples the white 
of an egg; whisk the apple and egg very briskly till quite stiff, and it will be as 


white as snow; eaten with a nice boiled custard it makes a very desirable 
dessert. More eggs may be used, if liked. 


QUINCE SNOW. 

Quarter five fair-looking quinces, and. boil them till they are tender in water, 
then peel them and push them through a coarse sieve. Sweeten to the taste — 
and add the whites of three or four eggs. Then with an egg-whisk beat all to 
a stiff froth and pile with a spoon upon a glass dish and set away in the ice- eto 
unless it is to be served immediately. 


ORANGE TRIFLE. 
Take the thin parings from the outside of a dozen oranges and put to steep 


4n a wide-mouthed bottle; cover it with good cognac, and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; skin and seed the oranges, and reduce toa pulp; press this through a 
sieve, sugar to taste, arrange in a dish, and heap with whipped cream flavored 


with the orange brandy; ice two hours before serving. 


LEMON TRIFLE, 


The juice of two lemons and grated peel of one, one pint of cream, well- 
sweetened and whipped stiff, one cupful of sherry, a little nutmeg. Let sugar, 


-lemon-juice, and peel lie together two hours before you add wine and nutmeg. 


Strain through double tarlatan, and whip gradually into the frothed cream. Serve 
very soon heaped in small glasses. Nice with cake. 
FRUIT TRIFLE. 


Whites of four eggs beaten to a stiff froth, two tablespoonfuls each of sugar, 
currant jelly and raspberry jam. Eaten with sponge cakes, it is a delicious 


} ‘ 
: 


dessert. 
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Wey (GRAPE TRIFLE. 

Pulp through a sieve two pounds of ripe grapes, enough to keep back the 
stones, add sugar to taste. Put intoa trifle dish, and cover with whipped cream, 
nicely flavored. Serve very cold. 


APPLE TRIFLE. 


Peel, core and quarter some good tart apples of nice flavor, and stew them 
with a strip of orange and a strip of quince-peel, sufficient water to cover the © 
bottom of the stew-pan, and sugar in the proportion of half a pound to one — | 
pound of fruit; when,cooked, press the pulp through a sieve; and when cold, | 
dish, and cover with one pint of whipped cream, flavored with lemon-peel. 

Quinces prepared in the same manner are equally as good. 


PEACH TRIFLE. R 
Select perfect, fresh peaches, peel and core and cut in quarters; they should 
be well sugared, arranged in atrifle dish with a few of their own blanched kernels 
among them, then heaped with whipped cream as above; the cream should not 
_ be flavored; this trifle should be set on the ice for at least an hour before serv- 
ing; home-made sponge cakes should be served with it. 


GOOSEBERRY TRIFLE. 

One quart of gooseberries, sugar to taste, one pint of custard, a plateful of 
whipped cream. | 

Put the gooseberries into a jar, with sufficient moist sugar to sweeten them, 
and boil them until reduced toa pulp. Put this pulp at the bottom of a trifle 
dish; pour over it a pint of custard, and, when cold, cover with whipped cream. 
The cream should be whipped the day before it is wanted for table, as it will © 
then be so much firmer and more solid. ee dish may be garnished as fancy 
| dictates. 

LEMON HONEY. 

One coffee-cupful of white sugar, the grated rind and juice of one large 
lemon, the yolk of three eggs, and the white of one, a tablespoonful of butter. 
Put into a basin the sugar and butter, set it in a dish of boiling water over the 
fire; while this is melting, beat up the eggs, and add to them the grated rind 
from the outside of the lemon; then add this to the sugar and butter, cooking 
and stirring it until it is thick and clear like honey. 

This will keep for some days, put into a tight Nail jar, and is nice 5 tay 
_ flavoring pies, etc. 
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FLOATING ISLANDS. 


Beat the yolks of five eggs and the whites of two very lights sweeten with © . 


five tablespoonfuls of sugar and flavor to taste; stir them into a quart of scalded 
milk and cook it until it thickens. When cool, pour it into a glass dish. Now 
whip the whites of the three remaining eggs to a staff froth; adding three table- 
spoontuls of sugar, and a little flavoring. Pour this froth over a shallow dish 
of boiling water; the steam passing through it cooks it; when sufficiently cooked, 
take a tablespoon and drop spoonfuls of this over the top of the custard, far 
-- enough apart so that the ‘‘little white islands”’ will not touch each other. By 
dropping a teaspoonful of bright jelly on the top or centre of each island, is pro- 
duced a pleasing effect; also by filling wine-glasses and arranging them around 
a standard adds much to the appearance of the table. 


. FLOATING ISLAND. 

One quart of milk, five eggs, and five tablespoonfuls of sugar. Scald the 
milk, then add the beaten yolks and one of the whites together with the sugar. 
First stir into them a little of the scalded milk to prevent curdling, then all of 
the milk. Cook it the proper thickness; remove from the fire, and when cool, 
flavor; then pour it into a glass dish and let it become very cold. Before it is 
served, beat up the remaining four whites of the eggs to a staff froth, and beat 
into them three tablespoonfuls of sugar and two tablespoonfuls of currant jelly. 

Dip this over the top of the custard. 


TAPIOCA BLANC MANGE. 

Half a pound of tapioca, soaked an hour in one pint of milk, and boiled till 
tender; adda pinch of salt, sweeten to taste, and put into a mold; when cold, 
— turn it out, and serve with ‘strawberry or raspberry jam around it anda little 
cream. Flavor with lemon or vanilla. : 


BLANC MANGE. No. I. | 

In one teacupful of water boil until dissolved one ounce of clarified isinglass, 
or of patent gelatine, (which is better); stir it continually while boiling. Then 
squeeze the juice of a lemon upon acupful of fine, white sugar; stir the sugar 
into a quart of rich cream, and half a pint of Madeira or Sherry wine; when it 
is well mixed, add the dissolved isinglass or gelatine, stir all well together, pour 
it into molds previously wet with cold water; set the molds upon ice, let them 
stand until their contents are hard and cold, then serve with sugar and cream er 
custard sauce. | 
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BLANC MANGE. No. 2. 


Dissolve two ounces of patent. gelatine in cold water; when it is dissolved, 
stir it into two quarts of rich milk, with a teacupful of fine white sugar; season 
it to your taste with lemon, or vanilla, or peach water; place it over the fire and 
boil it, stirring it continually; let it boil five minutes; then strain it through a : 
cloth, pour it into molds previously wet with cold water, and salt; let it stand 
on ice, or in any cool place, until it becomes hard and cold; turn it out carefully 
upon dishes and serve; or, half fill your mold; when this has set, cover with 
cherries, peaches in halves, strawberries or sliced bananas, and add the re- 
mainder. 


CHOCOLATE BLANC MANGE. 


Half a box of gelatine soaked in a cupful of water for an hour, half a cupful 
of grated chocolate, rubbed smooth in a little milk. Boil two cupfuls of milk, 
then add the gelatine and chocolate, and one cupful of sugar; boil all together 
eight or ten minutes. Remove from the fire, and when nearly cold beat into 
this the whipped whites of three eggs, flavored with vanilla. Should be served 
cold with custard made of the yolks, or sugar and cream. Set the molds in a 
_ cold place. , 
CORN-STARCH BLANC MANGE. | 

Take one quart of sweet milk, and put one pint upon the stove to heat; in the 
other pint mix four heaping tablespoonfuls of corn-starch and half a cupful of 
sugar; when the milk is hot, pour in the cold milk with the corn-starch and 
sugar thoroughly mixed in it, and stir all together until there are no lumps and 
‘itis thick; flavor with lemon; take from the stove, and add the whites of three 
eges beaten to a stiff froth. 

A Custard for the above.—One pint of milk boiled with a little salt in it; 
beat the yolks of three eggs with half a cupful of sugar, and add to the boiling 
milk; stir well, but do not let it boil until the eggs are put in; flavor to taste. 


FRUIT BLANC MANGE. 


Stew nice, fresh fruit (cherries, raspberries, and strawberries being the best), 
or canned ones will do; strain off the juice, and sweeten to taste; place it over 
the fire in a double kettle until it boils; while boiling, stir in corn-starch wet 
with a little cold water, allowing two tablespoonfuls of corn- starch to each pint 
ef juice; continue stirring until sufficiently cooked; then pour into molds wet in 
cold water, and set away to cool. ae with cream and sugar. 
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ORANGE CHARLOTTE. — Pee ah Neate 

For two molds of medium size, soak half a box of gelatine in half a cupful _ | 
of water for two hours. Add one and a half cupful of boiling water, and strain. 
- Then add two cupfuls of sugar, one of orange juice and pulp, and the juice of 
one lemon. Stir until the mixture begins to cool, or about-five minutes; then 
add the whites of six eggs, beaten to a stiff froth. Beat the whole until so stiff — 
that it will only just pour into molds lined with sections of orange. Set away 
to cool. ; 


STRAWBERRY CHARLOTTE. 


Make a boiled custard of one quart of milk, the yolks of six eggs, and three- 
quarters of a cupful of sugar; flavor to taste. Line a glass fruit dish with slices. 
of sponge cake, dipped in sweet cream; lay upon this ripe strawberries sweetened 
to taste; then a layer of cake and strawberries as before. When the custard is. 
cold, pour over the whole. Now beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, add 
a tablespoonful of sugar to each egg, and put over the top. Decorate the top. 
with the largest berries saved out at the commencement. 

Raspberry Charlotte may be made the same way. 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE. (Fine.) 


_ Whip one quart of rich cream to a stiff froth, and drain well on a nice sieve. 
To one scant pint of milk add six eggs beaten very light; make very sweet; 
flavor high with vanilla. Cook over hot water till it is a thick custard. Soak 
one full ounce of Cox’s gelatine in a very little water, and warm over hot water. ° 
When the custard is very cold, beat in lightly the gelatine and the whipped 
cream. Line the bottom of your mold with buttered paper, the side with 
sponge cake or lady-fingers fastened together with the white of an egg. Fill 
with the cream, put in a cold place, or in summer on ice. To turn out, dip the 
mold for a moment in hot water. In draining the whipped cream, all that drips 
through can be re-whipped. 7 | 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 


Cut stale sponge cake into slices about half an inch thick and line three molds. 
with them, leaving a space of half an inch between each slice; set the molds 
where they will not be disturbed until the filling is ready. Take a deep tin pan 
and fill about one-third full of either snow or pounded ice, and into this set 
another pan that will hold at least four quarts. Into a deep bowl or pail (a whip 
churn is better) put one and a half pints of cream (if the cream is very thick take 
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one wink of cream and a half pint of milk); whip it to a froth, and when the > 
bowl is full, skim the froth into the pan which is standing on the ice, and 
repeat this until the cream is all froth; then with a spoon draw the froth to one 
side, and you will find that some of the cream has gone back to milk; turn this: 
into the bowl again, and whip as before; when the cream is all whipped, stir inte 
it two-thirds of a cup of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful of vanilla and half of 
a box of gelatine, which has been soaked in cold water enough to cover it for 
one hour, and then dissolved in boiling water enough to dissolve it (about half 
a cup); stir from the bottom of the pan until it begins to grow stiff; fill the molds 
and set them on ice in the pan for one hour, or until they are sent to the table. 
When ready to dish them, loosen lightly at the sides and turn out on a flat dish. 
Have the cream ice-cold when you begin to whip it; and it is a good plan to put. 
- alump of ice into the cream while whipping it. 
—Maria Parloa.. 


ANOTHER CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 


Two tablespoonfuls of gelatine soaked in a little cold milk two hours; two” 
coffeecupfuls of rich cream; one teacupful of milk. Whip the cream stiff in a. 
large bowl or dish; set on ice. Boil the milk and pour gradually over the gela- 
tine until dissolved, then strain; when nearly cold, add the whipped cream, a 
spoonful atatime. Sweeten with powdered sugar, flavor with extract of vanilla. — 
Line a dish with lady-fingers or sponge cake; pour in cream, and set in acool place 
to harden. This is about the same recipe as M. Parloa’s, but is not as explicit im 
detail. 


PLAIN CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 


Make a rule of white sponge cake; bake in narrow, shallow pans. Ther 
make a custard of the yolks, after this recipe. Wet a sauce-pan with cold water 
_ to prevent the milk that will be scalded in it from burning. Pour out the water’ 
and put in a quart of milk; boil and partly cooi. Beat up the yolks of six eggs... 
and add three ounces of sugar and a saltspoonful of salt; mix thoroughly and 
add the luke-warm milk. Stir and pour the custard into a porcelain or double’ 
sauce-pan, and stir while on the range until of the consistency of cream; do not. 
allow it to boil, as that would curdle it; strain, and when almost cold, add two: 
teaspoonfuls of vanilla. Now having arranged your cake (cut into inch slices): 
around the sides and on the bottom of a glass dish, pour over the custard. If 
you wish a meringue on the top, beat up the whites of four eggs with four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; flavor with lemon or vanila, spread over the top, and brown: 
shghtly i in the oven. | 
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PLAIN CHARLOTTE RUSSE. No. 2. 


Put some thin slices of sponge cake in the bottom of a glass sauce-dish; pour 


4in wine enough to soak it; beat up the whites of three eggs until very light; add 


to it three tablespoonfuls of finely powdered sugar, a glass of sweet wine, and — 


one pint of thick, sweet cream; beat it well, and pour over the cake. Set it ina 
cold place until served. 


NAPLE BISCUITS, OR CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 
Make a double rule of sponge cake; bake it in round, deep patty-pans; when 


cold, cut out the inside about one quarter of an inch from the edge and bottom, : 
- leaving the shell. Replace the inside with a custard made of the yolks of four 
eggs, beaten with a pint of boiling milk, sweetened and flavored; lay on the top 


of this some jelly or jam; beat the whites of three eggs with three heaping 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar until it will stand in a heap; flavor it a little; 
place this on the jelly. Set them aside in a cold place until time to serve. 


ECONOMICAL CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 

' Make a quart of nicely flavored mock custard, put it into a large glass 
fruit dish, which is partly filled with stale cake (of any kind) cut up into small 
“pieces about an inch square, stir it a little, then beat the whites of two or more 
eggs stiff, sweetened with white sugar; spread over the top, set ina refrigerator 
+o become cold. - | 

Or, to be still more economical: To make the cream, take a pint and a half 
of milk, set it on the stove. to boil; mix together in a bowl] the following named 
articles: large half cup of sugar, one moderately heaped teaspoonful of corn- 
starch, two tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate, one egg, a small half cup of 
milk and a pinch of salt. Pour into the boiling milk, remove to top of the stove 
and let simmer a minute or two. When the cream is cold pour over the cake 
just before setting it on the table. Serve in saucers. If you do not have plenty 


of eggs you can use all corn-starch, about two heaping teaspoonfuls; but be | 


careful and not get the cream too thick, and have it free from lumps. 
_ The cream should be flavored, either. with vanilla or lemon extract. Nut- 
meg might answer. 
TIPSY CHARLOTTE. 
Take a stale sponge cake, cut the bottom and sides of it, so as to make it 


stand even in a glass fruit dish; make a few deep gashes through it with a sharp 


knife, pour over it a pint of good wine, let it stand and soak into the cake. In 
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the Tee, blch: peel and dice lengthwise half a pound of sweet almonds; 

stick them all over the top of the cake. Have ready a pint of good boiled cus- 
tard, well flavored, and pour over the whole. To be dished with aspoon. This 
is equally as good as any Charlotte. | 


ORANGE CHARLOTTE. 


One-third of a box of gelatine, one-third of a cupful of cold water, one-third 
of a cupful of boiling water, and one cup of sugar, the juice of one lemon, — 
and one cupful of orange-juice and pulp, a little grated orange-peel and 
the whites of four eggs. Soak the gelatine in the cold water one hour. Pour 
the boiling water over the lemon and orange juice, cover it and let stand half an 
hour; then add the sugar, let it come toa boil on the fire, stir in the gelatine, and 
when it is thoroughly dissolved, take from the fire. When-cool enough, beat 
into it the four beaten whites of egg, turn into the mold and set in a cold place 
to stiffen, first placing pieces of sponge cake all around the mold. 


= 


BURNT ALMOND CHARLOTTE. 


One cupful of sweet almonds, blanched and chopped fine, half a box of gela- 
. tine soaked two hours in half a cupful of cold water; when the gelatine is suffi- 
ciently soaked, put three tablespoonfuls of sugar into a sauce-pan over the fire 
and stir until it becomes liquid and looks dark; then add the chopped almonds 
to it, and stir two minutes more; turn it out on a platter and set aside to get 
cool. After they become cool enough, break them up in a mortar, put them in 
a cup and a half of milk, and cook again for ten minutes. Now beat together 
the yolk of two eggs with a cupful of sugar, and add to the cooking mixture; 
add also the gelatine; stir until smooth and well dissolved; take from the fire and 
set in a basin of ice-water and beat it until it begins to thicken; then add to that 
two quarts of whipped cream, and turn the whole carefully into molds, set 
away on the ice to become firm. Sponge cake can be placed around the mold or 
not, as desired. 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE, WITH PINEAPPLE. 


Peel and cut a pineapple in slices, put the slices into a stew-pan with half a 
pound of fine white sugar,-half an ounce of isinglass, or of patent gelatine, 
(which is better), and half a teacupful of water; stew it until it is quite tender, 
then rub it through a sieve, place it upon ice, and stir it well; when it is upon 
the point of setting, add a pint of cream well whipped, mix it well, and pour it 
into a mold lined with sponge cake, or prepared in any other way you prefer. 


~ 
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COUNTRY PLUM CHARLOTTE. sith 
| Stone a quart of ripe plums; first stew, and then sweeten them. Cut sliced weal 
of bread and butter, and lay them in the bottom and around the sides of a large 
bowl or deep dish. Pour in the plums boiling hot, cover the bowl, and set it 
away to cool gradually. When quite cold, send it to table, and eat it with cream. 


VELVET CREAM, WITH STRAWBERRIES. 


Dissolve half an ounce of gelatine in a gill of water; add to it half a pint | of 
light sherry, grated lemon-peel and the juice of one lemon and five ounces of 
sugar. Stir over the fire until the sugar is thoroughly dissolved. Then strain 
and cool. Before it sets beat into it a pint of cream; pour into molds and keep 
on ice until wanted. Half fill the small molds with fine strawberries, pour the 
mixture on top, and place on ice until wanted. 


CORN-STARCH MERINGUE. 

Heat a quart of milk until it boils, add four heaping teaspoonfuls of corn- 
starch which has previously been dissolved in a little cold milk. Stir constantly 
while boiling, for fifteen minutes. Remove from the fire, and gradually add 
while hot the yolks of five eggs, beaten together with three-fourths of a cupful 
of sugar, and flavored with lemon, vanilla or bitter almond. Bake this mixture 
- for fifteen minutes in a well-buttered pudding-dish or until it begins to ‘‘ set.” 

Make a meringue of the whites of five eggs, whipped stiff with a half cupful 
of jelly, and spread evenly over the custard, without removing the same farther 
than the edge of the oven. : 

Use currant jelly if vanilla is used in the custard, crab- apple for bitter almond, 
and strawberry for lemon. Cover and bake for five minutes, after which take 
off the lid and brown the meringue a very little. Sift powdered sugar thickly 
over the top. To be eaten cold. , 


WASHINGTON PIE. 


This recipe is the sarae as ‘“‘ Boston Cream Pie,”’ (adding half an ounce of but- 
ter,) which may be found under the head of ‘‘ Pastry, Piesand Tarts.’’ In summer 
time, it is a good plan to bake the pie the day before wanted; then when cool, 
wrap around it a paper and place it in the ice-box so as to have it get very cold; 
then serve it with a dish of fresh strawberries, or raspberries. A delicious dessert. 


CREAM PIE. No.2. 


_ Make two cakes as for Washington pie, then take one cup of sweet cream 
and three tablespoonfuls of white sugar. Beat with egg-beater or fork till it is 
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stiff bnbugl to Lee on Sithaus running off, and flavor with vanilla. If you beat. 
it after it is stiff it will come to butter. Put between the cakes and on top. 


DESSERT PUFFS. 
Puffs for dessert are delicate and nice; take one pint of milk and cream each, — 


the white of four eggs beaten to a stiff froth, one heaping cupful of sifted flour, 


one scant cupful of powdered sugar, add a little grated lemon-peel, and a little: 
salt; beat these all together till very light, bake in gem-pans, sift oe | 
sugar over them, and eat with sauce flavored with lemon. | 


PEACH CAKE FOR DESSERT. 

Bake three sheets of sponge-cake, as for jelly-cake; cut nice ripe peaches in 
thin slices, or chop them; prepare cream by whipping, sweetening and adding 
flavor of vanilla, if desired; put layers of peaches between the sheets of cake; 
pour cream over each ae and over the top. To be eaten soon after it is 
prepared. 

FRUIT SHORT-CAKES. 

For the recipes of strawberry, peach and other fruit short-cakes, look under 
the head of ‘‘ Biscuits, Rolls and Muffins.” They all make a very delicious. 
dessert when served with a pitcher of fresh, sweet cream, when obtainable. ; 


. SALTED OR ROASTED ALMONDS. 

Blanch half a pound of almonds. Put with them a tablespoonful of melted 
butter and one of salt. Stir them till well mixed, then spread them over a 
baking-pan and bake fifteen minutes, or till crisp, stirring often. They must be. 
bright yellow-brown when done. They are a fashionable appetizer, and should 


be placed in ornamental dishes at the beginning of dinner, and are used by some 


in place of olives, which, however, should also be on the table, or some fine 
pickles may take their place. 
; ROAST CHESTNUTS. 

Peel the raw chestnuts and scald them to remove the inner skin; put them — 
in a frying-pan with a little butter and toss them about a few moments; add 
a sprinkle of salt and a suspicion of cayenne. Serve them after the cheese. 

Peanuts pay. be ee and roasted the same. 


AFTER- DINNER CROUTONS. 
These crispy croutons answer as a substitute for hard-water crackers, and 


are also relished by most people. 





Cut sandwich-bread into slices one-quarter of an inch thick; cut each slice 
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into four small triangles; dry them in the oven slowly until tigy assume a hou ak 
cate brownish tint, then serve, either hot or cold. A nice way to serve them is — : 
to spread a paste of part butter and part rich, creamy cheese, We which may be 
added a very y little minced parsley. } 


id 


ORANGE FLOAT. 

To make orange float, take one quart of water, the juice and pulp of two 
lemons, one coffee-cupful of sugar. When boiling hot, add four tablespoonfuls 
of corn-starch. Let it boil fifteen minutes, stirring all the time. When cold, 
pour it over four or five oranges that have been sliced into a glass dish, and over 
the top spread the beaten whites of three eggs, sweetened and flavored with 
yanilla. A nice dessert. te 


LEMON TOAST. 


This dessert can be made very conveniently without much preparation. 

Take the yolks of six eggs, beat them well, and add three cupfuls of sweet 
_ milk; take baker’s bread, not too stale and cut into slices; dip them into the 
milk and eggs, and lay the slices into a spider, with sufficient melted butter, hot, 
to fry a delicate brown. . Take the whites of the six eggs, and beat them toa _ 
froth, adding a large cupful of white sugar; add the juice of two lemons, heating 
well, and adding two cupfuls of boiling water. Serve over the toast as a sauce, 
and you will find it a very delicious dish. 


SWEET OMELET. No.1. 

One tablespoonful of butter, two of sugar, one cupful of milk, four eges, 
Let the milk come to a boil. Beat the flour and butter together ; add to them 
gradually the boiling milk, and cook eight minutes, stirring often; beat the su- 
gar and the yolks of the eggs together; add to the cooked mixture, and set away 
to cool. When cool, beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, and add to the 
mixture. Bake in a buttered pudding-dish for pe cnn minutes in a moderate 
oven. Serve immediately, with cgay sauce. 


SWEET OMELET. No. 2. 


Four eggs, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a pinch of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract, one cupful of whipped cream. Beat the whites of the eggs toa 
stiff froth, and gradually beat the flavoring and sugar into them. When well 
beaten add the yolks, and lastly, the whipped cream. Have a dish holding 
about one quart slightly buttered. Pour the mixture into this and bake just 
twelve minutes. Serve the moment it is taken from the oven 
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SALAD OF MIXED FRUITS. 

Put in the centre of a dish a pineapple properly pared, cored and sliced, yet 
retaining as near as practicable its original shape. Peel, quarter and remove the 
seeds from four sweet oranges; arrange them in a border around the pineapple. 
Select four fine bananas, peel and cut into slices lengthwise; arrange these 
zigzag-fence fashion around the border of the dish. In the V-shaped spaces 
around the dish put tiny mounds of grapes of mixed colors. When complete, 
the dish should look very appetizing. To half a pint of clear sugar, syrup add 
half an ounce of good brandy, pour over the fruit and serve. 


ORANGE COCOANUT SALAD. 

Peel and slice a dozen oranges, grate a cocoanut, and slice a pineapple. Put 
alternate layers of each until the dish is full. Then pour over them sweetened — 
wine. Served with small cakes. 

When oranges are served whole, they should be peeled and prettily arranged 
ina fruit dish. A small knife is best for this purpose. Break the skin from 


_ the stem into six or eight even parts, peel each section down half way, and tuck 


the point in next to the orange. 


CRYSTALLIZED FRUIT. 


Pick out the finest of any kind of fruit, leave on their stalks, beat the whites 
of three eggs to a stiff froth, lay the fruit in the beaten egg with the stalks 
upward, drain them and beat the part that drips off again; select them out, one 
by one, and dip them into a cup of finely powdered sugar; cover a pan with a 


sheet of fine paper, place the fruit inside of it, and put it in an oven that is cool- 


ing; when the icing on the fruit becomes firm, pile them on a dish and set them 
in a cool place. For this purpose, oranges or lemons should be carefully pared, 
and all the white inner skin removed that is possible, to prevent bitterness; then 
cut either in thin horizontal slices if lemons, or in quarters if oranges. For 
cherries, strawberries, currants, etc., choose the largest and finest, leaving stems 
out. Peaches should be pared and cut in halves, and sweet juicy pears may be 


treated in the same way, or look nicely when pared, leaving on the stems, and 


iced. Pineapples should be cut in thin slices, and these, again, divided into 
quarters. 
PEACHES AND CREAM. 

Pare and slice the peaches just before sending to table. Cover the glass dish 


containing them to exclude the air as much as possible, as they soon change 
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color. Do not sugar them in the dish—they then become preserves, not fr 
fruit. Pass the powdered sugar and cream with them. 


SNOW PYRAMID. ie 
Beat to a stiff foam the whites of half a dozen eggs, add a small teacupful of 
currant jelly, and whip all together again. Fill half full of cream as many 
saucers as you have guests, dropping in the centre of each saucer a tablespoon- _ 
ful of the beaten eggs and jelly in the shape of a pyramid.- 


JELLY PRITDPERS: 
Make a batter of three eggs, a pint of milk, and a pint bowl of wheat flour 
-or more, beat it light; put a tablespoonful of lard or beef fat in a frying or 
omelet pan, add a saltspoonful of salt, making it boiling hot, put in the batter by 
the large spoonful, not too close; when one side is a delicate brown, turn the 
other; when done, take them on to a dish with a d’oyley over it; put a dessert- 3 
spoonful of firm jelly or jam on each, and serve. A very nice dessert. 


STEWED APPLES. No. t. 

Take a dozen green, tart apples, core and slice them, put into a sauce-pan 
‘with just enough water to cover them, cover the sauce-pan closely, and stew the 
| apples until they are tender and clear; then take them out, put them into a deep 
dish and cover them; add to the juice in the sauce-pan a cupful of loaf sugar for 
every twelve fapples, and boil it half an hour, adding to the syrup a pinch of 
mace and a dozen whole cloves just ten minutes before taking from the fire; 
pour scalding hot over the apple, and set them in a cold Dae eat ice cold with — 
cream or boiled custard. 

STEWED APPLES. No. 2. 

Apples cooked in the following way look very pretty on a tea-table and are 
appreciated by the palate. Select firm round greenings, pare neatly and cut in 
halves; place in a shallow stew-pan with sufficient boiling water to cover them 
and a cup of sugar to every six apples. Each half should cook on the bottom of 
‘the pan and be removed from the others so as not to injure its shape. Stew 
‘slowly until the pieces are very tender, remove to a glass dish carefully, boil the 
syrup a half hour longer, pour it over the apples and eat cold. A few pieces of 
lemon boiled in the syrup adds to the flavor. 


BAKED PEARS. 
Pare and core the pears, without dividing; place them in a pan, and fill up 
the orifice with brown sugar; add a little water, and let them bake until per- 
fectly tender. Nice with sweet cream or boiled custard. | 
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STEWED PEARS. 

Stewed pears with a thick syrup make a fine dessert dish accompanied ak 
cake. | 

Peel and cut them in halves, leaving the stems on, and scoop out the cores. 
Put them into a sauce-pan, placing them close together, with the stems upper- 
most. Pour over sufficient water, a cup of sugar, a few whole cloves, and some 
sticks of cinnamon, a tablespoonful of lemon juice. Cover the stew-pan closely, © 
to stew gently till the fruit is done, which will depend on the quality of the 
fruit. Then take out the fruit carefully, and arrange it on a dish for serving. __ 
Boil down the syrup until quite thick; strain it and allow it to cool enough to 
set it; then pour it over the fruit. ; Wy 

The juice could be colored by a few drops of liquid cochineal, or a few slices 

of beets, while boiling. A teaspoonful of brandy adds mee to the flavor. 
Serve with cream or boiled custard. | 


BAKED QUINCES. 

Take ripe quinces, pare and quarter them, cut out the seeds; then stew them - 

in clear water until a straw will pierce them; put into a baking dish with half a 
cupful of loaf sugar to every eight quinces; pour over them the liquor in which 
_ they were boiled, cover closely, and bake in the oven one hour; then take out 
the quinces and put them into a covered dish; return the syrup to the sauce-pan 
and boil twenty minutes; then pour over the quinces, and set them away to cool. 


~GOOSEBERRY FOOL. 


Stew a quart of ripe gooseberries in just enough water to cover them, when ie 
soft, rub them through a colander to remove the skins and seeds; while hot stir 
into them a tablespoonful of melted butter, and a cupful of sugar. Beat the 
yolks of three eggs, and add that; whip all together until light. Fill a large 


glass fruit dish, and spread on the top of the beaten whites mixed with three ie 


tablespoonfuls of sugar. Apples or any tart fruit is nice made in this manner. 


MERINGUES OR KISSES. 

A coffee-cupful of fine, white sugar, the whites of six eggs; whisk the whites 
of the eggs to a stiff froth, and with a wooden spoon stir in quickly the pounded 
sugar; and have some boards put in the oven thick enough to prevent the bottom 
of the meringues from acquiring too much color. Cut some strips of paper 
about two inches wide; place this paper on the board and drop a tablespoonful 
at a time of the mixture on the paper, taking care to let all the meringues be the 
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same size. In dr opping it from the spoon, give the mixture the form bee an 


egg, and keep the meringues about two inches apart from each other on the 
paper. Strew_ over them some sifted sugar, and bake in a moderate oven for. 


half an hour, As soon as they begin to color, remove them from the oven; take 
each slip of paper by the two ends, and turn it gently on the table, and, with a 
small spoon take out the soft part of each meringue. Spread some clean paper 
on the board, turn the meringues upside down, and put them into the oven to 


harden, and brown on the other side. When required for table, fill them with 


whipped cream, flavored with liquor or vanilla, and sweeten with pounded 
sugar. Join two of the meringues together, and pile them high in the dish. To 
_ vary their appearance, finely chopped almonds or currants may be strewn over 
them before the sugar is sprinkled over; and they may be garnished with any 
bright-colored preserve. Great expedition is necessary in making this sweet dish, 
as, if the meringues are not put into the oven as soon as the sugar and eggs are 
mixed, the former melts, and the mixture would run on the paper instead of 
keeping its egg-shape. The sweeter the meringues are made the crisper will 
they be; but if there is not sufficient sugar mixed with them, they will most 
likely be tough. They are sometimes colored with cochineal; and, if kept well- 
covered in a dry place, will remain good for a month or six weeks. 


JELLY KISSES. 


Kisses, to be served for dessert at a large dinner, with other suitable confec- 
tionary, may be varied in this way: Having made the kisses, heap them in the 
shape of half an egg, placed upon stiff letter-paper lining the bottom of a thick 


baking-pan; put them in a moderate oven until the outside is a little hardened; ~ 


then take one off carefully, take out the soft inside with the handle of a spoon, 





~ % é 


and put it back with the mixture, to make more; then lay the shell down. Take | 


another and prepare it likewise; fill the shells with currant jelly or jam; join 
two together, cementing them with some of the mixture; so continue until you 
have enough. Make kisses, cocoanut drops, and such like, the day before they 
are wanted. 

This recipe will make a fair-sized cake-basket full. It adds much to their 


beauty when served up to tint half of them pale pink, then unite white and — 


pink. Serve on a high glass dish. 
I 


“- 


COCOANUT MACAROONS. 


Make a ‘“‘kiss”? mixture, add to it the white meat, grated, and finish as 
dirested for “ Kisses.” 
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ALMOND MACAROONS. 


‘Half. a pound of sweet almonds, a coffee-cupful of white sugar, the whites af 
two eggs; blanch the almonds and pound them toa paste; add to them the sugar 
and the beaten whites of eggs; work the whole together with the back of a 
spoon, then roll the mixture in your hands in balls about the size of a nutmeg, 
dust sugar over the top, lay them on a sheet of paper at least an a apart. 
Bake in a cool oven a light brown. 


\ 


CHOCOLATE MACAROONS. | ee 


Put three ounces of plain chocolate in a pan and melt on a slow fire; then 
work it to a thick paste with one pound of powdered sugar and the whites of 
three eggs; roll the mixture down to the thickness of about one-quarter of an 
inch; cut it in small, round pieces with a paste-cutter, either plain or scalloped; 
butter a pan slightly, and dust it with flour and sugar in equal quantities; place 
in it the pieces of paste or mixture, and bake in a hot but not too quick oven. 


LEMON JELLY. No. I. 


Wash and prepare four calf’s feet, place them in four quarts of water, and 
let them simmer gently five hours. At the expiration of this time take them 
‘out and pour the liquid into a vessel to cool; there should be nearly a quart. 
_ When cold, remove every particle of fat, replace the jelly into the preserving- 
kettle, and add one pound of loaf sugar, the rind and juice of two lemons; when 
the sugar has dissolved, beat two eggs with their shells in one gill of water, 
which pour into the kettle, and boil five minutes, or until perfectly clear; then — 
add one gill of Madeira wine, and strain through a flannel bag into any form 
you like. — 

LEMON JELLY. No. 2. 


To a package of gelatine add a pint of cold water, the juice of four lemons 
and the rind of one; let it stand one hour, then add one pint of boiling water, a 
pinch of cinnamon, three cups of sugar; let it all come to a boil; strain through 
a napkin into molds; set away to get cold. Nice poured over sliced bananas and 
oranges. 

WINE JELLY. 


One package of gelatine, one cupful of cold water soaked together two hours: 
add to this three cupfuls of sugar, the juice of three lemons and the grated rind 


Now pour over this a quart of boiling water, and stir until dissolved, 
22 


\ 
of one. 
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then add a pint of sherry wine. Strain through a napkin, turn into reales 
dipped in cold water, and placed in the ice-box for several hours. — 
One good way to mold this jelly is to pour some of it into the mold, yarien 
it a little, put in a layer of strawberries or raspberries, or any fresh fruit in 
season, pour in jelly to set them; after they have set, another layer of jelly, then 
another of berries, and so fill each mold, alternating with jelly and berries. 


CIDER JELLY. 


This can be made the same, by substituting clear, sweet cider in place of, the 
wine. | 
_ ORANGE JELLY. 

Orange jelly is a great delicacy, and not expensive. To make a large dish, 
get six oranges, two lemons, a two-ounce package of gelatine. Put the gelatine 
to soak in a pint of water, squeeze the orange-juice into a bowl, also the lemon 
juice, and grate one of the lemon skins in with it. Put about two cupfuls of — 
sugar with the gelatine, then stir in the orange-juice, and pour over all three 
pints of boiling water, stirring constantly. When the gelatine is entirely dis- 
solved, strain through a napkin into molds or bowls wet with cold water, and 
set aside to harden. In three or four hours it will be ready for use, and will last 
_ several days. 


VARIEGATED JELLY. 


After dividing a box of Cox’s gelatine into halves, put each half into a bowl 
with half a cupful of cold water. Put three-quarters of an ounce or six sheets 
of pink gelatine into a third bowl containing three-fourths of a cupful of cold 
water. Cover the bowls to keep out the dust, and set them away for two hours. 
At the end of that time, add a pint of boiling water, a cupful of sugar, half a 
pint of wine, and the juice of lemon to the pink gelatine, and, after stirring till 
the gelatine is dissolved, strain the liquid through a napkin. ‘Treat one of the 
other portions of the gelatine in the same way. Beat together the yolks of four 
eggs and half a cupful of sugar, and, after adding this mixture to the third 
portion of gelatine, stir the new mixture into a pint and a third of boiling milk, 
contained in a double boiler. Stir on the fire for three minutes, then strain 
through a fine sieve, and flavor with a teaspoonful of vanilla extract. Place in 
a deep pan two molds, each holding about three pints, and surround them with 
ice and water. Pour into these molds, in equal parts, the wine jelly which 
was made with the clear gelatine, and set it away to harden. When it has 
become set, pour in the pink gelatine, which should have been set away ina 
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place not cold enough to make it harden. After it has been transferred and has 
become hard, pour into the molds the mixture of eggs, sugar and gelatine, 
which should be in a liquid state. Set the molds in an ice-chest for three or four 
hours. At serving time, dip them into tepid water to loosen the contents, and 
gently turn the jelly out upon flat dishes. 

The clear jelly may be made first and poured into molds, then the pink jelly, 
and finally the egg jelly. 


STRAWBERRY JELLY. 


Strawberries, pounded sugar; to every pint of juice allow half a package of 
Cox’s gelatine. 

Pick the strawberries, put them into a pan, squeeze them well with a wecdes 
spoon, add sufficient pounded sugar to sweeten them nicely, and let them remain 
for one hour, that the juice may be extracted; then add half a pint of water to 
every pint of juice. Strain the strawberry juice and water through a napkin; 
measure it, and to every pint allow half a package of Cox’s gelatine, dissolved 
in a teacupful of water. Mix this with the juice; put the jelly into a mold, and © 
set the mold on ice. A little lemon juice added to the strawberry juice improves 
the flavor of the jelly, if the fruit is very ripe; but it must be well strained 
before it is put with the other incident, or it will make the jelly muddy. 
Delicious and beautiful. 











ICE-CREAM. 


One pint of milk, the yolks of two eggs, six ounces of sugar, and one table- 
spoonful of corn-starch. Scald, but do not boil. Then put the whites of the twe 
eggs into a pint of cream; whip it. Mix the milk and cream, flavor and freeze. 
One teaspoonful of vanilla or lemon is generally sufficient. 

The quantity, of course, can be increased to any amount desired, so long as 
the relative proportions of the different ingredients are observed. 


PURE ICE-CREAM. 


Genuine ice-cream is made of the pure sweet cream in this proportion: Two. 
quarts of cream, one pound of sugar; beat up, flavor, and freeze. 

For family use, select one of the new patent freezers, as being more rapid. 
and less laborious for small quantities than the old style turned entirely by hand. 
All conditions being perfect, those with crank and revolving dashers effect freez- 
ing in eight to fifteen minutes. 


FRUIT ICE-CREAM. 


Ingredients.—To every pint of fruit-juice allow one pint of cream; sugar to 
taste. 

Let’ the fruit be well ripened; pick it off the stalks, and put it into a large 
earthen pan. Stir it about with a wooden spoon, breaking it until it is well- 
mashed; then, with the back of the spoon, rub it through a hair-sieve. Sweeten 
it nicely with pounded sugar; whip the cream for a few minutes, add it to the 
fruit, and whisk the whole again for another five minutes. Put the mixture 
into the freezer and freeze. Raspberry, strawberry, currant, and all fruit ice- 
creams, are made in the same manner. A little pounded sugar sprinkled over 
the fruit before it is mashed assists to extract the juice. In winter, when fresh 
fruit is not obtainable, a little jam may be substituted for it; it should be melted 
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and worked en anen a sieve ‘before being added to the whipped cream; and if 
the color should not be good, a little prepared cochineal may be put in to improve 
its appearance. vi 

In making berry flavoring for ice-cream, the milk should never be heated; 
the juice of the berries added to cold cream, or fresh, rieh milk, mixed with cold 
cream, the juice put in just before freezing, or when partly frozen. 


CHOCOLATE ICE-CREAM. No. 1. (Very fine.) 


Add four ounces of grated chocolate to a cupful of sweet milk, then mix it 
thoroughly to a quart of thick, sweet cream; no flavoring is required but vanilla. 
Sweeten with a eee of sugar; beat again and freeze. 


CHOCOLATE ICE-CREAM. No. 2. 


Beat two eggs very light, and cream them with two cupfuls of sugar. Scald — 
a pint of milk and turn on by degrees, mixing well with the sugar and eggs. 
Stir in this half a cupful of grated chocolate; return to the fire, and heat until it 
thickens, stirring briskly; take off, and set aside to cool. When thoroughly 
cold, freeze. 


COCOANUT ICE-CREAM. 


One quart of cream, one pint of milk, three eggs, one cupful and a half of 
sugar and one of prepared cocoanut, the rind and juice of a lemon. Beat 
together the eggs and grated lemon-rind, and put with the milk in the double 
boiler. Stir until the mixture begins to thicken. Add the cocoanut and put 
away to cool. When cool, add the sugar, lemon-juice and cream. Freeze. 


CUSTARD ICE-CREAM. | 
Sweeten one.quart of cream or rich milk with half a pound of sugar, and 
flavor to taste; put it over the fire in a farina-kettle; as soon as it begins to boil, 
stir into it a tablespoonful of corn-starch or rice flour which has been previously 
mixed smooth with a little milk; after it has boiled a few minutes, take it off 
the fire and stir in very gradually six eggs which have been beaten until thick; 
when quite cold, freeze it as ice-cream. 


STRAWBERRY ICE-CREAM. 


Mix a cupful of sugar with a quart of ripe strawberries, let them stand half 
a day, then mash and strain them through a coarse towel, then add to the juice 
a full cupful of sugar, and when dissolved, beat in a quart of fresh, thick cream. 
Raspberries, pineapple and other fruits made the same. ‘ 
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FRUIT CREAM. 


Make arich, boiled custard; flavor with wine and vanilla; pour into a freezer. | 
When half frozen, add pounded almonds, chopped citron and brandy, peaches 
or chopped raisins. Have the freezer half full of custard and fill up with the 
fruit. Mix well, and freeze again. Almost any kind of fruits that are pre- 
ferred may be substituted for the above. 


TUTTI FRUTTI ICE-CREAM. \ 

Take two quarts of the richest cream, and add to it one pound of pulverized 
sugar, and four whole eggs; mix well together; place on the fire, stirring con- | 
stantly, and just bring to boiling point; now remove immediately and continue 
to stir until nearly cold; flavor with a tablespoonful of extract of vanilla; place 
in freezer and when half frozen, mix thoroughly into it one pound of preserved 
- fruits, in equal parts of peaches, apricots, gages, cherries, pineapples, etc. ; all 
of these fruits are to be cut up into small pieces, and mixed well with the frozen 
cream. If you desire to mold this ice, sprinkle it with a little carmine, dissolved 
in a teaspoonful of water, with two drops of spirits of ‘ammonia; mix in this 
color, so that it will be streaky, or in veins like marble. 


ICE-CREAM WITHOUT A FREEZER. 

Beat the yolks of eight eggs very light, and add thereto four cupfuls . sugar, 
and stir well. Add to this, little by little, one quart of rich milk that has been 
heated almost to boiling, beating all the while; then put in the whites of eight 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Then boil the mixture in a pail set inside another 
containing hot water. Boil about fifteen minutes, or until it is as thick as a 
boiled custard, stirring steadily meanwhile. Pour into a bowl to cool. When 
quite cold, beat into it three pints of rich sweet cream and five teaspoonfuls of 
vanilla, or such other flavoring as you prefer. Put it into a pail having a close- 
fitting cover, and pack in pounded ice and salt—rock salt, not the common kind, 
—about three-fourths ice and one-fourth salt. When packed, before putting 
the ice on top of the cover, beat the custard as you would batter, for five minutes 
steady; then put on the cover and put the ice and salt over it, and cover the 
whole with a thick mat, blanket or carpet, and let it stand for an hour. Then 
carefully uncover and scrape from the bottom and sides of the pail the thick 
coating of frozen custard, making every particle clear, and beat again very 
hard, until the custard is a smooth, half-congealed paste. Do this thoroughly. 
Put.on the cover, ice, salt and blanket, and leave it for five or six hours, re- 


plenishing the ice and salt if necessary. | 
| —Common Sense in the Household. 
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FROZEN PEACHES. 


One can or twelve large peaches, two coffee-cupfuls of sugar, one pint of 
water, and the whites of three eggs beaten to a stiff froth; break the peaches 
rather fine and stir all the ingredients together; freeze the whole into form. 

Frozen fruits of any kind can be made the same way; the fruit should be 
mashed to a smooth pulp, but not thinned too much. In freezing, care should 
be taken to prevent its getting lumpy. 


FROZEN FRUITS. 
The above recipe, increasing the quantity of peaches, raspberries or whatever 
fruit you may use, and adding a small amount of rich cream, make fine frozen 
fruits. In freezing, you must be especially careful to prevent its getting lumpy. 


\ 


LEMON ICE. 


The juice of six lemons and the grated rind of three, a large sweet orange, 
juice and rind; squeeze out all the juice, and steep in it the rind of orange and 
lemons a couple of hours; then squeeze and strain through a towel, add a pint 
of water and two cupfuls of sugar. Stir until dissolved, turn into a freezer, 
then proceed as for ice-cream, letting it stand longer, two or three hours. 

When fruit jellies are used, gently heat the water sufficiently to melt them; 
then cool and freeze. Other flavors may be made in this manner, varying the 
flavoring to taste. 


PINEAPPLE SHERBET. 


Grate two pineapples and mix with two quarts of water, and a pint of sugar; 
add the juice of two lemons, and the beaten whites of four eggs. Place in a 
freezer and freeze. 


RASPBERRY SHERBET. : 

Two quarts of raspberries, one cupful of sugar, one pint and a half of water, 
the juice of a large lemon, one tablespoonful of gelatine. Mash the berries and 
sugar together and let them stand two hours. Soak the gelatine in cold water 
to cover. Add one pint of the water to the berries, and strain. Dissolve the 
gelatine in half a pint of boiling water, add this to the strained mixture and 
freeze. ; 

ORANGE-WATER ICE. 


Add a tablespoonful of gelatine to one gill of water; let it stand twenty minutes 
and add half a pint of boiling water; stir until dissolved and add four ounces of 
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powdered sugar, the strained juice of six oranges, tk Sell rater oun a ee 


make a full quart in all. Stir until the sugar is dissolved; pour into the freezing 


can and freeze (see ‘‘ Lemon Ice.’*’) 


ALMOND ICE. 


Two pints of milk, eight ounces of cream, two ounces of orange-flower water, 
eight ounces of sweet almonds, four ounces of bitter almonds; pound all in a 
marble mortar, pouring, in, from time to time, a few drops of water; when 


thoroughly pounded add the orange-flower water and half of the milk; pass 
this, tightly squeezed, through a cloth; boil the rest of the milk with the 


cream, and keep stirring it with a wanton spoon; as soon as it is thick 
enough, pour in the almond milk; give it one boiling, take it off and let it cool 
in a bowl or pitcher, before pouring it into the mold for freezing. 


CURRANT ICE. 


A refreshing ice is made of currants or raspberries, or equal portions of each. 
Squeeze enough fruit in a jelly-bag to make a pint of juice; add a pint each of 


\ N 


_ the water and sugar; pour the whole, boiling hot, on to three whites of eggs, 


beaten to a stiff froth, and whip the mixture thoroughly. When cool, freeze in 
the usual manner. Part red raspberry juice is a much finer flavor. 
Any juicy fruit may be prepared in this manner. 


3 








It depends as much upon the judgment of the cook as on the materials used | 
to make a good pudding. Everything should be the best in the way of materials, 
and a proper attention to the rules, with some practice, will ensure success. 

Puddings are either boiled, baked, or steamed; if boiled, the materials should 
be well worked together, put into a thick cloth bag, previously dipped in hot 

water, wringing it slightly, and dredging the inside thickly with flour; tie it 
firmly, allowing room for it to swell; drop it into a kettle of boiling water, with 
a small plate or saucer in the bottom to keep it from sticking to the kettle. It 
should not cease boiling one moment from the time it is put in until taken out, 
and the pot must be tightly covered, and the cover not removed except when 
necessary to add water from the boiling tea-kettle when the water is getting 
low. When done, dip immediately in cold water and turn out. This should be 
done just before placing on the table. 4 | 

Or, butter a tin pudding-mold or an earthen bow]; close it tight so that water 
cannot penetrate; drop it into boiling water and boil steadily the required time. 
If a bowl is used it should be well buttered, and not quite filled with the pud- 
ding, allowing room for it to swell; then a cloth wet in hot water, slightly 
wringing it, then floured on the inner side, and tied over the bowl, meeting 
under the bottom. | 

To steam a pudding, put it into a tin pan or earthen dish; tie a cloth over the 
top, first dredging it in flour, and set it into a steamer. Cover the steamer 
closely; allow a little longer time than you do for boiling. 

Molds or basins for baking, steaming or boiling should be well buttered before 
‘the mixture is put into them. Allow a little longer time for steaming than for 

boiling. 
Dumplings boiled the same way, put into little separate cloths. ; 
Batter puddings should be smoothly mixed and free from lumps. To ensure 





a 
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this, first mix the flour with a very saa proportion of Fae the yolks of ine ) 
eggs and sugar thoroughly beaten together, and added to this; then add the 
remainder of the milk by degrees, then the seasoning, then the beaten whites of 
eggs last. Much success in making this kind of pudding depends upon a strict 
observance of this rule; for, although the materials may be good, if the eggs 
are put into the milk before they are mixed with the flour, there will be a cus- — 
tard at the top and a soft dough at the bottom of your dish. 

All sweet puddings require a lzttle salt to prevent insipidity and to draw out 
the flavor of the several ingredients, but a grain too much will spoil any pudding. 

In puddings where wine, brandy, cider, lemon-juice or any acid is used, it 
should be stirred in last, and gradually, or it is apt to curdle the milk or eggs. 

In making custard puddings (puddings made with eggs and milk), the yolk 
. of the eggs and sugar should be thoroughly beaten together before any of the 
milk or seasoning is added, and the beaten whites of egg last. 

_ In making puddings of bread, rice, sago, tapioca, etc., the eggs should be 
beaten very light, and mixed with a portion of the milk, before adding them to 
the other ingredients. If the eggs are mixed with the milk, without having 
been thus beaten, the milk will be absorbed by the bread, rice, sago, tapioca, 
etc., without rendering them light. 

The freshness of all pudding ingredients is of much importance, as one bad 
article will taint the whole mixture. 

When the freshness of eggs is doubtful, break each one separately in a cup, 
before mixing them all together. Should there be a bad one amongst them, it 
can be thrown away; whereas, if mixed with the good ones, the entire quantity 
would be spoiled. The yolks and whites beaten separately make the articles 
they are put into much lighter. 

Raisins and dried fruits for puddings should be carefully picked, and, in 
many cases, stoned. Currants should be well-washed, pressed in a cloth, and 
placed on a dish before the fire to get thoroughly dry; they should then be picked 
carefully over, and every piece of grit or stone removed from amongst them. 
To plump them, some cooks pour boiling water over them, and then dry them 
before the fire. . 

Many baked-pudding recipes are quite as good boiled. Asa safe rule, boil 
the pudding twice as long as you would require to bake it; and remember that a 
boiling pudding should never be touched after it is once put on the stove; a jar 
of the kettle destroys the lightness of the pudding. If the water boils down and 
more must be added, it must be done so carefully that the mold will not hit the 
side of the kettle, and it must not be allowed to stop boiling for an instar. 
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Batter soul never stick to the knife en it is sent to the table; it will do 
this both when a less than sufficient number of eggs is raixed with it and when 
it is not enough cooked; about four eggs to the half Na of flour will make it. 
firm enough to cut smoothly. 

When baked or boiled puddings are sufficiently solid, turn them out of the 
dish they were baked in, bottom uppermost, and strew over them finely sifted 
sugar. 

When pastry or baked puddings are not done through, and yet the outside is: 
sufficiently brown, cover them over with a piece of white paper until thoroughly : 
cooked; this prevents them from getting burnt. 


TO CLEAN CURRANTS. 


Put them in a sieve or colander, and sprinkle them thickly with flour; rub: 
them well until they are separated, and the flour, grit and fine stems have passed. 
through the strainer. Place the strainer and currants in a pan of water and 
wash thoroughly; then lift the strainer and currants together, and change the 
water until it is clear. Dry the currants between clean towels. It hardens. 
them to dry in an oven. 


TO CHOP SUET. 


Break or cut in small pieces, sprinkle with sifted flour, and chop in a cold. 
place to keep it from becoming sticky and soft. 


TO STONE RAISINS. 


Put them in a dish and pour boiling water over them; cover and let them 
remain in it ten minutes; it will soften so that by rubbing each raisin between. 
the thumb and finger, the seeds will come out clean; then they are ready for: 
cutting or chopping if required. 


APPLE DUMPLINGS. 

Make a rich biscuit dough, the same as soda or baking-powder biscuit, only 
adding a little more shortening. Take a piece of dough out on the molding- 
board, roll out almost as thin as pie-crust; then cut into square pieces large 
enough to cover an apple. Put into the middle of each piece two apple halves. 
that have been pared and cored; sprinkle on a spoonful of sugar and a pinch of 
ground cinnamon, turn the ends of the dough over the apple, and lap them 
tight. Lay the dumplings in a dripping-pan well buttered, the smooth side 
upward. When the pans are filled, put a small piece of butter on the top of 
each, sprinkle over a large handful of sugar, turn in a cupful of boiling water,, 
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then place in a moderate oven for three- Guntions ee an. hear Baste with the i 
liquor once while baking. Serve with pudding-sauce or cream and aecare: 


BOILED APPLE DUMPLINGS. 

The same recipe as the above, with the exception that they are put into a_ 

small coarse cloth well-floured after being dipped in hot water. Each cloth to 

be tied securely, but leaving room enough for the dumpling to swell. Put them 

in a pot of boiling water and boil three-quarters of an hour. Serve with sweet 
sauce. Peaches and other fruits used in the same manner. | 


BOILED RICE DUMPLINGS, CUSTARD SAUCE. 

Boil half a pound of rice; drain, and mash it moderately fine. Add to it two 
ounces of butter, three ounces of sugar, half a saltspoonful of mixed ground 
spice, salt and the yolks of two eggs. Moisten a trifle with a tablespoonful or 
two of cream. With floured hands shape the mixture into balls, and tie them. 
in floured pudding-cloths. Steam or boil forty minutes, and send to table with 
a custard sauce made as follows: | 

Mix together four ounces of sugar and two ounces of butter (slightly 
warmed). Beat together the yolks of two eggs and a gill of cream; mix and 
pour the sauce in a double sauce-pan; set this in a pan of hot water, and whisk 
- thoroughly three minutes. Set the sauce-pan in cold water and whisk until the 

sauce is cooled. 
SUET DUMPLINGS. No.1. | 

One pint bow] of fine bread-crumbs, one-half cupful of beef suet chopped fine, 
the whites and yolks of four eggs beaten separately and very light, one tea- 
spoonful of cream tartar sifted into half a cupful of flour, half a teaspoonful of 
- goda dissolved in a little water, and a teaspoonful of salt. Wet it all together — 
with milk enough to make a stiff paste. Flour your hands and make into balls. 
Tie up in separate cloths that have been wrung out in hot water, and floured 
inside; leave room, when tying, for them to swell. Drop them into botling 
water and boil about three-quarters of an hour. Serve hot, with wine sauce, or 

syrup and butter. 
a SUET DUMPLINGS. No. 2. 


One cupful of suet chopped fine, one cupful of grated English muffins or 
bread, one cupful of flour, half a teaspoonful of baking-powder, half a cupful of 
sugar, two eggs, one pint of milk, a large pinch of salt. Sift together powder 
and flour, add the beaten eggs, grated muffins, sugar, suet and milk; form into — 
_ smooth batter, which drop by tablespoonfuls into a pint of boiling milk, three 


\ 
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or fear at a ime; hon done, dish, and pour over fica the milk they were 


boiled in. A Danish dish; very good. 


PRESERVE DUMPLINGS. 


Preserved peaches, plums, quinces, cherries or any other sweetmeat; make a 
light crust, and roll a small piece of moderate thickness and fill with the fruit 


-in quantity to make the size of a peach dumpling; tie each one in a dumpling 


cloth, well floured inside, drop them into hot water, and boil half an hour; when | 
done, remove the cloth, send to table hot, and eat with cream. 


OXFORD DUMPLINGS. | 
Beat until quite light one tablespoonful of sugar and the yolks of three eggs, 
add half a cupful of finely chopped suet, half a cupful of English currants, one 
cupful of sifted flour, in which there has been sifted a heaping teaspoonful of | 
baking-powder, a little nutmeg, one teaspoonful of salt, and lastly, the beaten 
whites of the eggs; flour your hands and make it into balls the size of an egg; - 
boil in separate cloths one hour or more. Serve with wine sauce. 


LEMON DUMPLINGS. 


Mix together a pint of grated bread-crumbs, half a cupful of chopped suet, 
half a cupful of moist sugar, a little salt, and a small tablespoonful of flour, add- 
ing the grated rind of alemon. Moisten it all with the whites and yolks of two 
eggs, well beaten, and the juice of the lemon, strained. Stir it all well together, 
and put the mixture into small, cups well buttered; tie them down with a cloth 
dipped in flour, and boil three-quarters of an hour. Turn them out on a dish, 
strew sifted sugar over them, and serve with wine sauce. 


| BOILED APPLE PUFFETS. 

Three eggs, one pint of milk, a little salt, sufficient flour to thicken as waffle- 

batter; one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. fill teacups alter- 

nately with a layer of batter, and then of apples chopped fine. Steam one 

hour. Serve hot with flavored cream and sugar. You can substitute any fresh 
fruit or jams your taste prefers. 


COMMON BATTER, 
For boiled pudding, fritters, etc., is made with one cupful of milk, a pinch of 


galt, two eggs, one tablespoonful of melted butter, one cupful of flour, and a 


small teaspoonful of baking-powder. Sift the flour, powder and salt together, 
add the melted butter, the eggs, well beaten, and the milk; mix into a very 


smooth batter, a little thicker than for griddle-cakes. 
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ALMOND PUDDING. 


Turn boiling water on to three-fourths of a pound of sweet almonds; let it 
remain until the skin comes off easily; rub with a dry cloth; when dry, pound 
fine with one large spoonful of rose-water; beat six eggs to a stiff froth with — 
three spoonfuls of fine white sugar; mix with one quart of milk, three spoonfuls 
of pounded crackers, four ounces of melted butter, and the same of citron cut 
into bits; add almonds, stir all together, and bake in a small pudding-dish with 
a lining and rim of pastry. This pudding is best when cold. It will bake in 
half an hour in a quick oven. a 


APPLE PUDDING, BAKED. 

Stir two tablespoonfuls of butter and half a cupful of sugar to a cream; stir 
into this the yolks of four eggs, well beaten, the juice and grated rind of one. 
lemon, and half a dozen sound, green, tart apples, grated. Now stir in the four 
beaten whites of the eggs, season with cinnamon or nutmeg; bake. To be 
served cold with cream. | 


BOILED APPLE PUDDING. 

Take three eggs, three apples, a quarter of a pound of bread-crumbs, one 
lemon, three ounces of sugar, three ounces of currants, half a wine-glassful of 
wine, nutmeg, butter and sugar for sauce. Pare, core and mince the apple and 
mix with the bread-crumbs, nutmeg grated, sugar, currants, the juice of the 
Jemon, and half the rind grated. Beat the eggs well, moisten the mixture with 
these and beat all together, adding the wine last; put the pudding in a buttered 
mold, tie it down with a cloth; boil one hour and a half, and serve with sweet 
sauce. | 

BIRDS’ NEST PUDDING. 


Core and peel eight apples, put in a dish, fill the places from which the cores 
have been taken with sugar and a little grated nutmeg; cover and bake.  Beat~ 
the yolks of four egos light, add two teacupfuls of flour, witb three even tea- | 
spoonfuls of baking-powder sifted with it, one pint of milk with a teaspoonful 
of salt; then add the whites of the eggs well beaten, pour over the apples, and 
_ bake one hour in a moderate oven. Serve with sauce. 


BREAD AND BUTTER PUDDING. NO. I. 
Butter the sides and bottom of a deep pudding-dish, then butter thin slices of 
bread, sprinkle thickly with sugar, a little cinnamon, chopped apple, or any fruit 
you prefer between each slice, until your dish is full. Beat up two eggs, add a 
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tablespoonful of sifted flour; stir with this three cupfuls of milk and a little salt; 
pour this over the bread, let it stand one hour and then bake slowly, with a cover 
on, three-quarters of an hour; then take the cover off and brown. Serve with 
‘wine and lemon sauce. 


Pie-plant, cut uP in small pieces with plenty of sugar, is fine made in this 
manner, © 


BREAD AND BUTTER PUDDING. No. 2. 


Place a layer of stale bread, rolled fine, in the bottom of a pudding dish, then 
a layer of any kind of fruit; sprinkle on a little sugar, then another layer of 
bread-crumbs and of fruit; and so on until the dish is full, the top layer being 
crumbs. Make a custard as for pies, add a pint of milk, and mix. Pour it over 
the top of the pudding, and bake until the fruit is cooked. 

Stale cake, crumbed fine, in place of bread, is an improvement. 


COLD BERRY PUDDING. 


Take rather stale bread—baker’s bread or light home-made—cut in thin slices, 
and spread with butter. Add a very little water and alittle sugar to one quart 
or more of huckleberries and blackberries, or the former alone. Stew a few - 
minutes until juicy; put a layer of buttered bread in your buttered pudding- 
-dish, then a layer of stewed berries while hot, and so on until full; lastly, a cov- 
ering of stewed berries. It may be improved with a rather soft frosting over 
the top. To be eaten cold with thick cream and sugar. 


APPLE TAPIOCA PUDDING. 


Put one teacupful of tapioca and one teaspoonful of salt into one pint and a 
half of water, and let it stand several hours where it will be quite warm, but 
not cook; peel six tart apples, take out the cores, fill them with sugar, in which | 
‘is grated a little nutmeg and lemon-peel, and put them in a pudding-dish; over 
these pour the tapioca, first mixing with it one teaspoonful of melted butter and 
a cupful of cold milk, and half a cupful of sugar; bake one hour; eat with sauce. | 

When fresh fruits are in season, this pudding is exceedingly nice, with dam.- 
-sons, plums, red currants, gooseberries, or apples; when made with these, the 
pudding must be thickly sprinkled over with sifted sugar. 

Canned or fresh peaches may be used in place of apples in the same manner, 
moistening the tapioca with the juice of the canned peaches in place of the cold 
milk. Very nice when quite cool to serve with sugar and cream. 
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APPLE AND BROWN-BREAD PUDDING. Si ae 
_ Take a pint of brown bread-crumbs, a pint bowl of chopped apples, mix; add 
two-thirds of a cupful of finely chopped suet, a cupful of raisins, one egg, a 
tablespoonful of flour, half a teaspoonful of salt. Mix with half a pint of milk, 
and boil in buttered molds about two hours. Serve with sauce flavored with 
lemon. } 
APPLE-PUFF PUDDING. 

Put half a pound of flour into a basin, sprinkle in a little salt, stir in gradu- 
ally a pint of milk; when quite smooth add three eggs; butter a pie-dish, pour 
in the batter; take three-quarters of a pound of apples, seed and cut in slices, 
and put in the batter; place bits of butter over the top; bake three-quarters of 
an hour; when done, sprinkle sugar over the top and serve hot. 


PLAIN BREAD PUDDING, BAKED. 
Break up about a pint of stale bread after cutting off the crust ; pour over it 


a quart of boiling milk; add to this a piece of butter the size of a small egg; 


cover the dish tight and let it stand until cool; then with a spoon mash it until 
fine, adding a teaspoonful of cinnamon, and one of nutmeg grated, half a cupful 
- of sugar, and one quarter of a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a little hot water. 
Beat up four eggs very light, and add last. Turn all into a well-buttered 
pudding-dish, and bake three-quarters of an hour. Serve it warm with hard | 
sauce. | 

This recipe may be steamed or boiled; very nice either way. 


SUPERIOR BREAD PUDDINGS. 


One and one-half cupfuls of white sugar; two cupfuls of fine, dry bread 
crumbs, five eggs, one tablespoonful of butter, vanilla, rose-water or lemon 
flavoring; one quart of fresh, rich milk, and half a cupful of jelly or jam. Rub 
the butter into a cupful of sugar; beat the yolks very light, and stir these 
together to a cream. The bread-crumbs soaked in milk come next, then the 
flavoring. Bake in a buttered pudding-dish—a large one, and but two-thirds 
- full—until the custard is “set.” Draw to the mouth of the oven, spread aver 
with jam or other nice fruit conserve. Cover this with a meringue made of the 
whipped whites and half a cupful of sugar. Shut the oven, and bake until the — 
meringue begins to color. Eat cold, with cream. In strawberry season, substi- 
tute a pint of fresh fruit for preserves. It is then delicious. Serve with any 
warm sauce. 
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BOILED BREAD PUDDING. 
| To one quart of bread-crumbs, soaked soft in a cup of hot milk, add one cup- 
ful of molasses, one cupful of fruit, or chopped raisins, one teaspoonful each of 
spices, one tablespoonful of butter, a teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of soda, 
about acupful of flour sifted; boil or steam three hours. Serve with sweet sauce. 


ALMOND PUDDING. No. I. ) 

Put two quarts of milk into a double boiler; stir into it two heaping table. 
spoonfuls of sifted flour that has been stirred to a cream, with a little of the milk. 
When it boils, care should be taken that it does not burn; when cooked, take 
from the fire, and let it cool. Take the skins off from two pounds of sweet 
almonds, pound them fine, stir them into the milk; add a teaspoonful of salt, a 
cupful of sugar, flavoring, and six well-beaten eggs, the yolks and whites beaten 
separately. Put bits of butter over the top. Bake one hour. A gill of brandy 
or wine improves it. , 


ALMOND PUDDING. No. 2. 


Steep four ounces of crumbs of bread, sliced, in one and one-half pints of 
cream, or grate the bread; then beat half a pound of blanched almonds very © 
fine till they become a paste, with two teaspoonfuls of orange-flower water; 
beat up the yolks of eight eggs and the whites of four; mix all well together; 
put in a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, and stir in three or four ounces of 
melted butter; put it over the fire, stirring it until it is thick; lay a sheet of paper 
at the bottom of a dish, and pour in the ingredients; bake half an hour. Use 
the remaining four whites of egg for a meringue for the top. 


: BATTER PUDDING, BAKED. 

Four eggs, the yolks and whites beaten separately, one pint of milk, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of baking-powder, two cupfuls of sifted flour. 
Put the whites of the eggs in last. Bake in an earthen dish that can be set on ~ 
the table. Bake forty-five minutes; serve with rich sauce. 


BOILED BATTER PUDDING. 

Sift together a pint of flour and a teaspoonful of baking-powder into a deep 
dish, sprinkle in a little salt, adding also a tablespoonful of melted butter. Stir 
into this gradually a pint of milk; when quite smooth, add four eggs, yolks and 
whites beaten separately. Now add enough more flour to make a very stdjf 
batter. If liked, any kind of fruit may be stirred into this; a pint of berries or 

23 | 
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 gliced fruit. Boil two hours. Serve with cream and sugar, wine , sauce, or any a 


Sweet sauce. | / 
3 CUSTARD PUDDING. No.1. 


Take five tablespoonfuls out of a quart of cream or rich milk, and mix them 
with two large spoonfuls of fine flour. Set the rest of the milk to boil, flavoring 
- it with bitter almonds broken up. When it has boiled hard, take it off, strain 

it, and stir it in the cold milk and flour. Set it away to cool, and beat well 
eight yolks and four whites of eggs; add them to the milk, and stir in, at the 
last, a glass of brandy or white wine, a teaspoonful of powdered nutmeg, and 
half a cupful of sugar. Butter a large bowl or mold; pour in the mixture; tie a. 
cloth tightly over it; put it into a pot of boiling water, and boil it two hours, re- 
plenishing the pot with hot water from a tea-kettle. When the pudding is done, 
let it get cool before you turn it out. Eat it with butter and sugar stirred together 
to a cream and flavored with lemon-juice or orange. 


: CUSTARD PUDDING. No. 2. 


Pour one quart of rake in a deep pan, and let the pan stand in a kettle of 
boiling water, while you beat to a cream eight eggs and six tablespoonfuls of 


_ fine sugar anda teaspoon of flour; then stir the eggs and sugar into the milk, 


and continue stirring until it begins to thicken; then remove the pan from the 
- boiling water, scrape down the sides, stir to the bottom until it begins to cool, 
add a tablespoonful of peach water, or any other flavor you may prefer, pour 
into little cups, and when cold, serve. . 


CUSTARD PUDDINGS. 


The recipe for ‘‘Common Oustard,’? with the addition of chocolate, grated 
banana, or pineapple or cocoanut, makes successfully those different kinds of 
stesatchaal | 


APPLE CUSTARD PUDDINGS. 


Put a quart of cates and quartered apples into a stew-pan, with half a cuptel 
ot water, and cook them until they are soft. Remove from the fire, and add 
_ half a cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter and the grated rind and the 


_. Juice of alemon. Have ready mixed two cupfuls of grated bread-crumbs, and 


two tablespoonfuls of flour; add this also to the apple mixture, after which, stir 
in two well-beaten eggs. Turn all into a well-buttered pudding-dish, and bake 
forty-five minutes in a moderate oven. Serve with sugar and cream or. hard 
sweet sauce. 
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CREAM PUDDING. 


Beat me yolks and whites of six eggs well, and stir them into one eo pine of 
flour, one pint of milk, a little salt, and a bit of soda, dissolved in a little water, 
the grated rind of a lemon, and three spoonfuls of sugar; just before baking, 
stir in one pint of cream, and bake in a buttered dish. Hat with cream. . 


CREAM MERINGUE PUDDING. 


Stir to a cream half a cupful of sugar with the white of one egg and the yolks 
of four. Add one quart of milk and mix thoroughly. Put four tablespoonfuls 
of flour and a teaspoonful of salt into another dish, and pour half a cupful of the | 
milk and egg mixture upon them, and beat very smooth, gradually adding 
the rest of the milk and egg mixture. Turn this all into a double boiler sur- 
rounded by boiling water; stir this until smooth and thick like cream, or about 
fifteen. minutes; then add vanilla or other extract. Rub all through a strainer _ 
into a well-buttered pudding-dish. Now beat the remaining three whites of © 
eggs to a stiff froth, and gradually add three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, 


and spread roughly over the pudding. Cook for twenty minutes in a moderate’ 
oven. Serve cold. 


CORN-STARCH PUDDING. 


Reserve half a cupful of milk: from a quart, and put the remainder on the — 
stove in a double boiler. Mix four large tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, and a | 


teaspoonful of salt, with the half-cupful of milk; then stir the mixture into the 

boiling milk, and beat well for two minutes. Cover the boiler and cook the 

pudding for twelve minutes; then pour it into a pudding-dish, and set in a cool 

place for half an hour. ‘When the time for serving comes, make a sauce in this 

manner: Beat the whites of two eggs to a stiff, dry froth, and beat into this two 

tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. As soon as the sugar has been well mixed > 
with the whites, add half of a lar ge tumbler of currant jelly, or any other bright 
jelly, or any kind of preserved fruit may be used. I you prefer, serve sugar 

and cream with the pudding instead of a sauce. 


COLD FRUIT PUDDING. 


Throw into.a pint of new milk the thin rind of a lemon, heat it slowly by the 
side of the fire, and keep at the boiling point until strongly flavored. Sprinkle 
in a small pinch of salt. and three-quarters of an ounce of the finest isinglass or 
geiatine. When dissolved, strain through muslin into a clean sauce-pan with 
five ounces of powdered sugar and half a pint of rich cream. Give the whole 
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one boil, stir it bail and add by degrees the well-beaten yolks of five eggs. ; 
Next thicken the mixture as a custard over a slow fire, taking care not to keep | 


it over the fire a moment longer than necessary; pour it into a basin and flavor 


with orange-flower water or vanilla. Stir until nearly cold, then add two ounces 
of citron cut in thin strips and two ounces of candied cherries. Pour into a 
buttered mold. For sauce use any kind of fruit syrup. 


CUBAN PUDDING. 


Crumble a pound of sponge cakes, an equal quantity, or less if preferred, of 
cocoanut, grated in a basin. Pour over two pints of rich cream previously 
sweetened with a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar and brought to the boiling 
point. Cover the basin, and when the cream is soaked up stir in it eight well- 
beaten eggs. Butter a mold, arrange four or five ounces of preserved ginger 
around it, pour in the pudding carefully, and tie it down with acloth. Steam 
or boil slowly for an hour and a half; serve with the syrup from the ginger, 
which should be warmed and poured over the pudding. 


CRACKER PUDDING 


Of raspberries, may be made of one large teacupful of cracker-crumbs, one 
quart of milk, one spoonful of flour, a pinch of salt, the yolks of three eggs, one 
whole egg and half a cupful of sugar. Flavor with vanilla, adding a little pinch 
of salt. Bake in a moderate oven. Whendone, spread over the top, while hot, 
a pint of well-sugared raspberries. Then beat the whites of the three eggs very 
stiff, with two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a little lemon extract, or whatever one 
prefers. Spread this over the berries, and bake a light brown. Serve with 
fruit sauce made of raspberries. | 


BAKED CORN-MEAL PUDDING, WITHOUT EGGS. 


Take a large cupful of yellow meal, and a teacupful of cooking molasses, and 
beat them well together; then add to them a quart of boiling milk, some salt 
and a large tablespoonful of powdered ginger, add a cupful of finely chopped 
suet or a piece of butter the size of an egg. Butter a brown earthen pan, and 
turn the pudding in, let it stand until it thickens; then as you put it into the 
oven, turn over it a pint of cold milk, but do not stir it, as this noe we jelly. 
Bake three hours. Serve warm with hard sauce. | 

This recipe has been handed down from mother to daughter for many years 
back in a New England family. 
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| ) BAKED CORN-MEAL PUDDING, WITH EGGS. 
One small cupful of Indian meal, one-half cupful of wheat flour stirred together — 
‘with cold milk. Scald one pint of milk, and stir the mixture in it and cook until 
thick; then thin with cold mulk to the consistency of batter, not very thick; add. 
half a cupful of sugar, half a cupful of molasses, two eggs, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, a little salt, a tablespoonful of mixed cinnamon and nutmeg, two- 
thirds of a teaspoonful of soda added just before putting it into the’oven. Bake 
two hours. After baking it half an hour, stir it up thoroughly, then finish 
baking. | | 
Serve it up hot, eat it with wine sauce, or with butter and syrup. 


BOILED CORN-MEAL PUDDING. 


Warm a pint of molasses and a pint of milk, stir well together; beat four eggs, 
and stir gradually into molasses and milk; add acupful of beef suet chopped 
fine, or half a cupful of butter, and corn-meal sufficient to make a thick batter; 
add a teaspoonful of pulverized cinnamon, the same of nutmeg, a teaspoonful 
of soda, one of salt, and stir all together thoroughly; dip a cloth into boiling 
water, shake, flour a little, turn in the mixture, tie up, leaving room for the 
pudding to swell, and boil thrée hours; serve hot with sauce made of drawn 
butter, wine and nutmeg. | 


BOILED CORN-MEAL PUDDING, WITHOUT EGGS. 

To one quart of boiling milk, stir in a pint and a half of Indian meal, well- 
sifted, a teaspoonful of salt, a cupful of molasses, half a cupful of chopped suet, 
and a teaspoonful of dissolved soda; tie it up tight in a cloth,‘allowing room for 
it to swell, and boil four hours. Serve with sweet sauce. 


CORN-MEAL PUFFS. 


Into one quart of boiling milk stir eight tablespoonfuls of Indian meal, four 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and a teaspoonful of nutmeg; let the whole 
boil five minutes, stirring constantly to prevent its adhering to the sauce-pan; 
then remove it from the fire, and when it has become cool stir into it six eggs, 
‘beaten as light as possible; mix well, and pour the mixture into buttered teacups, 
nearly filling them; bake in a moderate oven half an hour; serve with lemon 
sauce. ; : 

DELICATE INDIAN PUDDING. 


One quart milk, two heaping tablespoonfuls of Indian meal, four of sugar, 
one of butter, three eggs, one teaspoonful of salt. Boil milk in double boiler, 
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) : ephinice the meal into it, stirring all the while; ooee twelve dee stirring: 


often. Beat together the eggs, salt, sugar and one-half teaspoonful of ginger. 
‘Stir the butter into the meal and milk. Pour this gradually over the egg mix- 
ture. Bake slowly one hour. Serve with sauce of heated syrup and butter. 
—Maria Parloa. 
COTTAGE PUDDING. 

One heaping pint of flour, half a cupful of sugar, one cupful of rae one tea~ 
spoonful of soda dissolved in the milk, one tablespoonful of butter, two teaspoon. 
fuls of cream of tartar rubbed dry in the flour; flavor with nutmeg; bake in a 
moderate oven; cut in slices and serve warm with wine or brandy sauce, or 
sweet sugar sauce. 


FRENCH COCOANUT PUDDING. No. 1. 


One quart of milk, three tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, the yolks of four eggs, 
half a cupful of sugar and a little salt; put part of the milk, salt and sugar on 
the stove and let it boil; dissolve the corn-starch in the rest of the milk; stir into 
: the milk, and while boiling add the yolks and a cupful of grated chocolate. 
Flavor with vanilla. _ | : 
_ Frosting.—The whites of four eggs beaten to a stiff froth, half a cupful of 
sugar; flavor with lemon; spread it on the pudding, and put it into the oven to 


brown, saving a little of the frosting to moisten the top; then put on grated 


cocoanut to give it the appearance of snow-flake. 


COCOANUT PUDDING. No. 2. 
Half a pound of grated cocoanut. Then mix with it half a cupful of stale 
-sponge-cake, crumbled fine. Stir together until very light half a cupful of butter 
and one of sugar, add a coffee-cupful of rich milk or cream. Beat six eggs very 


light, and stir them gradually into the, butter and sugar in turn, with the grated — 


cocoanut. Having stirred the whole very hard, add two teaspoonfuls of vanilla; 
stir again, put into a buttered dish and bake until set, or about three-quarters of 
an hour. Three of the whites of the eggs could be left out for a meringue on 
_ the top of the pudding. Most excellent. 


COCOANUT PUDDING. No. 3. 
A cup of grated cocoanut put into the recipes of ‘‘ Cracker Pudding ”’ and 
* Bread Pudding,’ makes good cocoanut pudding. 
CHERRY PUDDING, BOILED OR STEAMED. 


Two eggs, well-beaten, one cupful of sweet milk, sifted flour enough to make 
a stiff batter, two large teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, a pinch of salt, and as 
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‘many cherries as can be stirred in. Boil one hour, or steam, and serve with 


liquid sauce. 
Cranberries, currants, peaches, cherries, or any tart fruit ig nice used with 
this recipe. Serve with sweet sauce. 


i CHERRY PUDDING. No. 2. 

Make a crust or paste of two 'cupfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, a teaspoonful of salt; wet up with milk or water; roll out a quarter of © 
an inch thick, butter a large common bowl and line it with this paste, leaving it 
large enough to lap over the top; fill it with stoned cherries and half a cupful of 


.sugar. Gather the paste closely over the top, sprinkle a. little with dry flour, 


and cover the whole with a linen cloth, fastening it with a string. Put it into a 
pot of boiling water, and cook for an hour and a half. Serve with sweet sauce. 


ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING. (The Genuine.) | 
Soak one pound of stale bread in a pint of hot milk, and let it stand and cool. 
When cold, add to it one-half pound of sugar and the yolks of eight eggs beaten’ 
to a cream, one pound of raisins, stoned and floured, one pound of Zante cur- 


rants, washed and floured, a quarter of a pound of citron, cut in slips and dredged 


with flour, one pound of beef suet, chopped finely, and salted, one glass of wine, 
one glass of brandy, one nutmeg, and a tablespoonful of mace, cinnamon and 


cloves mixed; beat the whole well together, and, as the last thing, add the 


whites of the eight eggs, beaten to a stiff froth; pour into a cloth, previously 


scalded and dredged with flour, tie the cloth firmly, leaving room for the pud- 


ding to swell, and boil six hours. Serve with wine or brandy sauce. 
It is best to el the ingredients the day before, and cover SES eaNt 


CHRISTMAS PLUM-PUDDING. (By Measure. ) 
One cupful of finely chopped beef suet, two cupfuls of fine bread-crumbs, one 
heaping cupful of sugar, one cupful of seeded raisins, one cupful of well-washed 


currants, one cupful of chopped blanched almonds, half a cupful of citron, sliced 


thin, a teaspoonful of salt, one of cloves, two of cinnamon, half a grated nut- 
meg, and four well-beaten eggs. Dissolve a level teaspoonful of soda in a table- — 
spoonful of warm water. Flour the fruit thoroughly from a pint of flour; then 
mix the remainder as follows: In a large bowl put the well-beaten eggs, sugar, 
spices, and salt in one cupful of milk. Stir in the fruit, chopped nuts, bread- 
crumbs, and suet, one after the other, until all are used, putting in the dissolved 
soda last, and adding enough flour to make the fruit stick together, which will 
take all the pint. Boil or steam four Ca Serve with wine or brandy or any 
well-flavored sauce. 
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BAKED PLUM-PUDDING. 


Tt will be found best to prepare the ingredients the day before and cover 
closely. Grate a stale loaf of bread, or enough for a pint of crumbs; boil one 
quart of milk, and turn boiling hot over the grated bread; cover and let steep 
an hour; in the meantime pick, soak and dry half a pound of currants, half a 
pound of raisins, a quarter of a pound of citron cut in large slips, one nutmeg, one 
tablespoonful of mace and cinnamon, mixed, one cupful of sugar, with half of a 
cupful of butter;*when the bread is ready, mix with it the butter, sugar, spice — 
and citron, adding a glassful of white wine; beat eight eggs very light, and 
when the mixture is quite cold, stir them gradually in; then add by degrees the 
raisins and currants dredged with flour; stir the whole very hard; put it into 
a, buttered dish; bake two hours, send to the table warm. Eat with wine sauce, 
or wine and sugar. Most excellent. ee: : 

PLUM-PUDDING, WITHOUT EGGS. 
This delicious, light pudding is made by stirring thoroughly together the — 
following ingredients: One cupful of finely chopped beef suet, two cupfuls of 
fine bread-crumbs, one cupful of molasses, one of chopped raisins, one of well- 
washed currants, one spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful each of cloves, cinnamon, 
allspice, and carbonate of soda, one cupful of milk, and flour enough to make a. 
stiff batter. Put into a well-greased pudding mold, or a three-quart pail, and — 
cover closely. Set this pail into a larger kettle, close covered, and half full of 
boiling water, adding boiling water as it boils away. ‘Steam not less than four 
hours. This pudding is sure to be a success, and is quite rich for one containing 
neither eggs nor butter. One-half of the above amount is more than. eight 
persons would be able. to eat, but it is equally good some days later, steamed 
again for an hour, if kept closely covered meantime. Serve with wine sauce or 
common sweet sauce. 
CABINET PUDDING. 

Butter well the inside of a pudding-mold. Have ready a cupful of chopped 
citron, raisins and currants. Sprinkle some of this fruit on the bottom of the - 
mold, then slices of stale sponge cake; shake over this some spices, clnnamon, 
cloves and nutmeg, then fruit again and cake, until the mold is nearly full. 
Make a custard of a quart of milk, four eggs, a pinch of salt, two tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter; pour this over the cake, without cooking it; let it stand and 
soak one hour; then steam one hour and a half. Serve with wine sauce or a 


custard. Seasoned with wine. 
— Manhattan Beach Hotel. 
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BAKED CRANBERRY PUDDING. 


Pour boiling water on a pint of bread- crumbs; melt a tablespoonful of butter 
and stir in. When the bread is softened, add two eggs and beat thoroughly with 
the bread. Then put in a pint of the stewed fruit and sweeten to your taste. 
Fresh fruit of many kinds can be used instead of cranberries. Slices of peaches 
- put in layers are delicious. Serve with sweet sugar sauce. 


ORANGE PUDDING. No. I. 


One pint of milk; the juice of six oranges and the rind of three, eight eggs; 
half a cupful of butter, half a cupful of granulated sugar, one tablespoonful - 
-of ground rice, paste to line the pudding-dish. Mix the ground rice with a little 
of the cold milk. Put the remainder of the milk in the double boiler, and when 
it boils stir in the mixed rice. Stir for five minutes; then add the butter, and 
‘set away to cool. Beat together the sugar, the yolks of eight eggs, and whites 
of four. Grate the rind and squeeze the juice of the oranges into this. Stir all 
into the cooked mixture. Have a pudding-dish holding about three quarts lined 
with paste. Pour the preparation into this, and bake in a moderate oven for 
forty minutes. Beat the remaining four whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, and 
gradually beat-in the powdered sugar. Cover the pudding with this. Return 
to the oven and cook ten minutes, leaving the door open. Deb away to cool. It 


‘must be ice cold when served. 
—Maria Paes 


ORANGE PUDDING. No. 2. 

Five sweet oranges, one coffee-cupful of white sugar, one pint of milk, the 
yolks of three eggs, one tablespoonful of corn-starch. Peel and cut the oranges 
into thin slices, taking out the seeds; pour over them the sugar and let them 
stand while you make the rest. Now set the milk ina suitable dish into another 
of boiling water, let the milk get boiling hot, add a piece of butter as large as a 


nutmeg, the corn-starch made smooth with a little cold milk, and the well- _ 


beaten yolks of the eggs, and a little flavoring. Stir it all well together until it 
is smooth and cooked. Set it off and pour it over the oranges. Beat the whites 
to a stiff froth, adding two tablespoonfuls of sugar, spread over ths top for frost- 
ing. Set into the oven a few minutes to brown. Hat cold. Berries, peaches 
and other fruits may be substituted. 


BAKED LEMON PUDDING. (Queen of Puddings.) 


Ingredients.—One quart of milk, two cupfuls of bread-crumbs, four eggs, 
whites and yolks beaten separately, butter the size of an egg, one cupful of 
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white sugar, one large lemon—juice and grated rind. hee he milk na pour 
over the bread-crumbs, add the butter, cover and let it get soft, When cool, 

beat the sugar and yolks, and add to the mixture, also the grated rind. Bake 
in a buttered dish until firm and slightly brown, from a half to three-quarters of 
an hour. When done, draw it to the door of the oven, and cover with a. 
~ meringue made of the whites of the eggs, whipped to a froth with four table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, and the lemon-juice; put it back in the oven and 
brown a light straw color. Hat warm, with lemon sauce. 


LEMON PUDDING. 

A smail cupful of butter, the grated peel of two large lemons, and the juice 
of one; the yolks of ten eggs and whites of five; a cupfuland a half of white sugar. 
Beat all together, and, lining a deep pudding-dish with puff paste, bake the 
lemon pudding in it; while baking, beat the whites of the remaining five eggs: 
to a stiff froth, whip in fine white sugar to taste, cover the top of the pudding 
(when baked) with the meringue, and return to the oven for a moment to 
brown; eat cold, it requires no sauce. son 


BOILED LEMON PUDDING. | 

Half a cupful of chopped suet, one pint of bread-crumbs, one lemon, one cup- 
ful of sugar, one of flour, a teaspoonful of salt and two eggs, milk. First mix 
the suet, bread-crumbs, sugar and flour well together, adding the lemon-peel, 
which should be the yellow grated from the outside, and the juice, which should 
be strained. When these ingredients are well mixed, moisten with the eggs 
and sufficient milk to make the pudding of the consistency of thick batter; put 
it into a well-buttered mold, and boil for three and a half hours; turn it out, 
strew sifted sugar over and serve warm with lemon sauce, or not, at pleasure. 


LEMON PUDDING, COLD. 


One cupful of sugar, four eggs, the whites and yolks beaten separately, two 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, one pint of milk, one tablespoonful of butter and 
the juice and rind- of two lemons. Wet the corn-starch in some of the milk, 
then stir it into the remainder of the milk, which should be boiling on the stove, 
stirring constantly and briskly for five minutes. Take it from the stove, stir in 
the butter and let it cool. Beat the yolks and sugar together, then stir them 
thoroughly into the milk and corn-starch. Now stir in the lemon-juice and 
grated rind, doing it very gradually, making it very smooth. Bake in a well- 
buttered dish. To be eaten cold. Oranges may be used in place of lemons. 

This also may be turned while hot into several small cups or forms previously 
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dipped i in te pater place then aside; in one hour they will be fit to turn out. 


- Serve with cream and sugar. Should be boiled all together not baked. 


ROYAL SAGO PUDDING. 


Three-quarters of a cupful of sago, washed and put into one quart of milk; 
put it into a sauce-pan, let it stand in boiling water on the stove or range until 
the sago has well-swelled. While hot, put in two tablespoonfuls of butter 
with one cupful of white sugar, and flavoring. When cool, add the well-beaten 
yolks of four eggs, put in a buttered pudding-dish, and bake from half to three- 
quarters of an hour; then remove it from the oven and place it to cool. Beat. 
the whites of the eggs with three tablespoonfuls of powdered white sugar, till 
they area mass of froth; spread the pudding with either raspberry or strawberry | 
jam, and then spread on the frosting; put in the oven for two minutes to slightly 
brown. If made in summer, be sure and keep the whites of the eggs on ice 
until ready for use, and beat them in the coolest place you can find, as it will 
make a much richer frosting. — 

The small white sago called pearl is the best. The large brown kind has an 
earthy taste. It should always.be kept in a covered jar or box. 

This pudding, made with tapioca, is equally as good. Serve with any sweet 
sauce. 


SAGO APPLE PUDDING. 


One cupful of sago in a quart of tepid water, with a pinch of salt, soaked for 
one hour; six or eight apples, pared and cored, or quartered, and steamed tender, 
and put in the pudding dish; boil and stir the sago until clear, adding water to 
make it thin, and pour it over the apples; bake one hour. This is good hot, with — 
butter and sugar, or cold with cream and sugar. 


PLAIN SAGO PUDDING. 


Make the same as “‘ Tapioca Pudding,”’ substituting sago for tapioca. 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING. No.1. 


Make a corn-starch pudding with a quart of milk, three tablespoonfuls of 
corn-starch, and three tablespoonfuls of sugar. When done, remove about half 
and flavor to taste, and then to that remaining in the kettle add an egg beaten 
very light, and four tablespoonfuls of vanilla chocolate, grated and dissolved in 
a little milk. Put in a mold, alternating the dark and light. Serve with 
‘whipped cream or boiled custard. This is more of a blanc-mange than a pudding, 
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CHOCOLATE PUDDING. No. 2. 


One quart of sweet milk, three-quarters of a cupful of grated chocolates scald 
the milk and chocolate together; when cool, add the yolks of five eggs, one cup- 
ful of sugar; flavor with vanilla. Bake about twenty-five minutes. Beat the five 
whites of eggs to a stiff froth, adding four tablespoonfuls of fine sugar, at 
evenly over the top and brown slightly 1 in the oven. 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING. No. 3. 


One quart of milk, fourteen even tablespoonfuls of grated bread-crumbs, 
_ twelve tablespoonfuls grated chocolate, six eggs, one tablespoonful vanilla, sugar 
+o make very sweet. Se. arate the yolks and whites of four eggs, beat up the 
four yolks and two whole eggs together very light with the sugar. Put the 
milk on the range, and when it comes to a perfect boil pour it over the bread 
and chocolate; add the beaten eggs and sugar and vanilla; be sure it is sweet 
enough; pour into a buttered dish; bake one hour in a moderate oven. When 
cold, and just before it is served, have the four whites beaten with a little pow- 
dered sugar, and flavor with vanilla, and use as a meringue. 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING. No. 4. 


Half a cake of chocolate broken in one quart of milk and put on the range 
until it reaches boiling point; remove the mixture from the range; add four tea- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch mixed with the yolks of three eggs and one cup anda 
half of enyar; stir constantly until thick; remove from the fire and flavor with 
vanilla; pour the mixture in a dish; beat the whites of the three eggs to a stiff 
froth, and add a little sugar; cover the top of the pudding with a meringue, and 
set in the oven until a light brown. Serve cold. 


TAPIOCA PUDDING. 


Five tablespoonfuls of tapioca, one quart of milk, two ounces of butter, a 
cupful of sugar, four eggs, flavoring of vanilla or bitter almonds. Wash the 
tapioca, and let it stew gently in the milk on the back part of the stove for a 
quarter of an hour, occasionally stirring it; then let it cool; mix with it the 
. butter, sugar and eggs, which should be well beaten, and flavor with either of 
the above ingredients. Butter a dish, put in the pudding, and bake in a moderate 
' oven foran hour. If the pudding is boiled, add a attle more tapioca, and boil it 
in a buttered basin one and a half hours. 
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| | STRAWBERRY TAPIOCA. 

This makes a most delightful dessert. Soak over night a large teacupful of 
tapioca in cold water; in the morning, put half of it in a buttered yellow-ware 
baking-dish, or any suitable pudding-dish. Sprinkle sugar over the tapioca; 
then on this put a quart of berries, sugar, and the rest of the tapioca. Fill the 
dish with water, which should cover the tapioca about a quarter of an inch. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven until it looks clear. Eat cold, with cream or 
custard. If not sweet enough, add more sugar at table; and in baking, if it 
seems too dry, more water is needed. 

A similar dish may be made, using peaches, either fresh or canned. 


RASPBERRY PUDDING. 


_ One-quarter cupful of butter, one-half cupful of sugar, two cupfuls of jam, 
six cupfuls of soft bread-crumbs, four eggs. Rub the butter and sugar 
together; beat the eggs, yolks and whites separately; mash the raspberries, 
add the whites beaten to a stiff froth; stir all together to a smooth paste; 
butter a pudding-dish, cover the bottom with a layer of the crumbs, then a. 
layer of the mixture; continue the alternate layers until the dish is full, making’ 
the last layer of crumbs; bake one hour in a moderate oven. Serve in the 
dish in which it is baked, and serve with fruit sauce made with raspberries. This. 
pudding may be made the same with other kinds of berries. 


PEAR, PEACH AND APPLE PUDDING. 


Pare some nice, ripe pears (to weigh about three-fourths of a pound); put. 
them in a sauce-pan with a few cloves, some lemon or orange peel, and stew 
about a quarter of an hour in two cupfuls of water; put them in your pudding- 
dish, and having made the following custard, one pint of cream, or milk, four 
eggs, sugar to taste, a pinch of salt and a tablespoonful of flour; beat eggs and. 
sugar well, add the flour, grate some nutmeg, add the cream by degrees, stirring” 
all the time,—pour this over the pears, and bake ina quick oven. Apples or 
peaches may be substituted. 

Serve cold with sweetened cream. 


| FIG PUDDINGS. 

Half a pound of good, dried figs, washed, wiped and minced; two cupfuls of 
fine, dry bread-crumbs, three eggs, half a cupful of beef suet, powdered, two: 
scant cupfuls of sweet milk, half a cupful of white sugar, a little salt, half a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, stirred in haif a cupful of sifted flour. Soak the: 
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crumbs in milk, add the eles beaten diet enlva ome Woe ict out a ie a 
Beat three minutes, put in buttered molds with tight top, set in boiling water 


with weight on cover to prevent mold from upsetting, and boil three hours. Eat 
hot with hard sauce or butter, powdered sugar, one le of extract of 
nutmeg. 

FRUIT PUDDING, CORN-MEAL. 

Take a pint of hot milk, and stir in sifted Indian meal till the batter i is stiff; 
add a teaspoonful of salt and half of a cup of molasses, adding a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved; then stir in a pint of whortleberries or chopped sweet apple; tie 
in a cloth that has been wet, and leave room for it to swell, or put it in a 
- pudding-pan, and tie a cloth over; boil three hours; the- water must boil when 

it is put in; you can use cranberries and sweet sauce. ) 


APPLE CORN-MEAL PUDDING. 


Pare and core twelve pippen apples; slice them very thin; then stir into one 
quart of new milk one quart of sifted corn-meal; add a little salt, then the 
apples, four spoonfuls of chopped suet and a teacupful of good molasses, adding 
a teaspoonful of soda dissolved; mix these well together; pour into a buttered 
dish, and bake four hours; serve hot, with sugar 4nd wine sauce. This is the 
most simple, cheap and luxuriant fruit pudding that can be made. 


RHUBARB, OR PIE-PLANT PUDDING. 


Chop rhubarb pretty fine, put in a pudding-dish, and sprinkle sugar over it; 
make a batter of one cupful of sour milk, two eggs, a piece of butter the size of 
an egg, half a teaspoonful of soda, and enough flour to make batter about as 
thick as for cake. Spread it over the rhubarb, and bake till done. Turn out 
on a platter upside down, so that the rhubarb will be on top. Serve with sugar 
and cream. | | 


FRUIT PUDDINGS. 


Fruit puddings, such as green gooseberry, are very nice made in a basin, the 
‘basin to be buttered and lined with a paste, rolling it round to the thickness of 
half an inch; then get a pint of gooseberries and three ounces of sugar; after 
having made your paste, take half the fruit, and lay it at the bottom of your 
basin; then add half your sugar, then put the remainder of the gooseberries 1n, 
and the remainder of the sugar; on that, draw your paste to the centre, join the 

edges well together, put the cloth over the whole, tying it at the bottom, and boil 
in plenty of water. Fruit puddings of this kind, such as apples and rhubarb, 
‘should be done in this manner. 
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“Boil for an hour, wate out of the ¢ sauce- -pan, date the cloth, turn ‘out on a 
dish, or let it remain in the basin, and serve with sugar over. A thin cover of 
the paste may be rolled round and put over the pudding. 

Ripe cherries, currants, raspberries, greengages, plums and such like fruit, 
will not require so much sugar, or so long boiling. These puddings are also very 
good steamed. a | | 

SNOW PUDDING. 


One half a package of Cox’s gelatine; pour over it a cupful of cold water, and 
add one and a half cupfuls of sugar; when soft, add one cupful of boiling water — 
and the juice of one lemon; then the whites of four well-beaten eggs; beat all © 
together until it is light and frothy, or until the gelatine will not settle clear in, 
the bottom of the dish after standing a few minutes; put it on a glass dish. 
Serve with a custard made of one pint of milk, the yolks of four eggs, four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and the grated rind of a lemon; boil. 


ce DELMONICO PUDDING. 


~ 


Three tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, the yolks of five eggs, six tablespoonfuls 
of sugar; beat the eggs light; then add the sugar and beat again till very light; 
mix the corn-starch with a little cold milk; mix all together and stir into one 
quart of milk just as it is about to boil, having added a little salt; stir it until it 
has thickened well; pour it into a dish for the table and place it in the oven until 
it will bear icing; place over the top a layer of canned peathes or other fruit (and 
it improves. it to mix the syrup of the fruit with the custard part); beat the 
whites to a stiff froth with two tablespoonfuls of white sugar to aniegg; then 
put it into the oven until it is a light brown. 

This is a very delicate and delicious pudding. 


SAUCER PUDDINGS. 


Two tablespoonfuls of flour, two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, three — 
eggs, a teacupful of milk, butter, preserve of any kind. Mix the flour and sugar, 
beat the eggs, add them to the milk, and beat up with the flour and sugar. 
Butter well three saucers, half fill them, and bake in a quick oven about twenty 
minutes. Remove them from the saucers when cool enough, cut in half, and 
spread a thin layer of preserve between each half; close them again, and serve 
with cream. 


NANTUCKET PUDDING. 


One quart of berries or any small fruit; two tablespoonfuls of flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar; simmer together and turn into molds; cover with frost- 
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ing as for cake, or with whipped eggs and sugar, browning lightly i in the oven; 
serve with cream. _ 
TOAST PUDDING. 


Toast several thin slices of stale bread, removing the crust, butter them well,. 
and pour over them hot stewed fruit in alternate layers. Serve warm with rich 
hot sauce. : | | : ) 

3 PLAIN RICE PUDDING, | 

Pick over, wash and boil, a teacupful of rice; when soft, drain off the water; 
while warm, add to it a tablespoonful of cold butter. When cool, mix with 1 a. 
cupful of sugar, a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, and one of ground cinnamon. 
Beat up four eggs very light, whites and yolks separately; add them to the rice;. 
then stir in a quart of sweet milk gradually. Butter a pudding dish, turn in. 
the mixture, and bake one hour in a moderate oven. Serve warm, with sweet: 
wine sauce. a 
If you have cold cooked rice, first soak it in the milk, and proceed as above. 


RICE PUDDING. (Fine.) | 
Wash a teacupful of rice, and boil it in two teacupfuls of water; then add, 
while the rice is hot, three tablespoonfuls of butter, five tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
five eggs well-beaten, one tablespoonful of powdered nutmeg, a little salt, one 
glass of wine, a quarter of a pound of raisins, stoned and cut in halves, a quarter 
of a pound of Zante currants, a quarter of a pound of citron cut in slips, and one 
quart of cream; mix well, pour into a buttered dish and bake an hour in a mod- 


erate oven. 
—-Astor House, New York City. 


RICE MERINGUE. 


One cupful of carefully sorted rice, boiled in water until it is soft; when. 
done, drain it so as to remove all the water; cool it, and add one quart of new 
milk, the well-beaten yolks of three eggs, three tablespoonfuls of white sugar,, 
and a little nutmeg, or flavor with lemon or vanilla; pour into a baking dish, 
and bake about half an hour. Let it get cold; beat the whites of the eggs, add. 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, flavor with lemon or vanilla; drop or spread it over: 
the pudding, and slightly brown it in the oven 


| RICE LEMON PUDDING. 
Put on to boil one quart of milk, and when it simmers stir in four table. 
spoonfuls of rice flour that has been moistened in a little milk; let it come to a: 
boil, and remove from the fire; add one-quarter of a pound of butter, and when: 
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} 


ea he td Fel with he juice of No lemons, aid the yolks and beaten 
whites of four eggs; sweeten to taste; one wine- glasstul of wine, put in the last 
thing, is also an improvement. | 


RICE PUDDING WITHOUT EGGS. | 


Two quarts of milk, two-thirds of a cupful of rice, a cupful of sugar, a piece 
of butter as large as a walnut, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, a little nutmeg and a 
pinch of salt. Put into a deep pudding-dish, well-buttered, set into a moderate 
oven; stir it once or twice until it begins to cook, let it remain in the oven about 
two hours (until it is the consistency of cream). Eat cold. 


Ke 


FRUIT RICE PUDDING. 


One large teacupful of rice, a little water to cook it partially; dry, line an 
earthen basin with part of it; fill nearly full with pared, cored and quartered 
apples, or any fruit you choose; cover with the balance of your rice; tie a cloth 
tightly over the top, and steam one hour. To be eaten with sweet sauce. Do 
not butter your dish. 

BOILED RICE PUDDING. No. 1. 

One cupful of cold,. boiled rice, one cupful of sugar, four eggs, a pinch of 
soda, and a pinch of salt. Put it all in a bowl, and beat it up until it is very 
light and white. Beat four ounces of butter to a cream, put it into the pudding, 
and ten drops of essence of lemon. Beat altogether for five minutes. Butter a 
mold, pour the pudding into it, and boil for two hours. Serve with sweet fruit 
sauce. | 
BOILED RICE PUDDING. No. 2. 


Wash two teacupfuls of rice, and soak it in water for half an hour; then turn 


off the water, and mix the rice with half a pound of raisins stoned and cut in 


halves; add a little salt, tie the whole in a cloth, leaving room for the rice to 
swell to twice its natural size, and boil two hours in plenty of water; serve with 
wine sauce. | 
RICE SNOW-BALLS. 

Wash two teacupfuls of rice, and boil it in one teacupful of water and one of 
milk, with a little salt; if the rice is not tender when the milk and water are 
absorbed, add a little more milk and water; when the rice is tender, flavor with 
vanilla, form it into balls, or mold it into a compact form with little cups; place 
these rice balls around the inside of a deep dish, fill the dish with a rich soft 
custard, and serve either hot or cold. The custard and balls should be flavored 


with the same. 
24 
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PRUNE PUDDING. 

. Heat a little more than a pint of sweet milk to the boiling point, then stir in 
gradually a little cold milk in which you have rubbed smooth.a heaping table- 
spoonful of corn-starch; add sugar to suit your taste; three well-beaten eggs, 
about a teaspoonful of butter, and a little grated nutmeg. Let this come to a 
boil, then pour it in a buttered pudding-dish, first adding a cupful of stewed 
prunes, with the stones taken out. Bake for from fifteen to twenty minutes, 
according to the state of the oven. Serve with or without sauce. A little cream 
improves it if poured over it when placed in saucers. 


BLACKBERRY OR WHORTLEBERRY PUDDING. 


Three cupfuls of flour, one cupful of molasses, half a cupful of milk, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a little cloves and cinnamon, a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in 
alittle of the milk. Stir in a quart of huckleberries, floured. Boil in a well- 
buttered mold two hours. Serve with brandy sauce. 3 


BAKED HUCKLEBERRY PUDDING. 


One quart of ripe, fresh huckleberries or blueberries; half a teaspoonful of 
mace or nutmeg, three eggs well beaten, separately; two cupfuls of sugar; one 
tablespoonful of cold butter; one cupful of sweet milk, one pint of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Roll the berries well in the flour, and add them 
last of all. Bake half an hour and serve with sauce. There is no more delicate 
and delicious pudding than this. | ) 


FRUIT PUDDING. 


"SETAE 


This pudding is made without cooking and is nice prepared the. day before 


used. | 

Stew currants or any small fruits, either fresh or dried, sweeten with sugar 
to taste, and pour hot over thin slices of bread with the crust cut off, placed in 
a suitable dish, first a layer of bread, then the hot stewed fruit, then bread and 
fruit, then bread, leaving the fruit last. Put a plate over the top and when 
_ cool, set it on ice. Serve with sugar and cream. 

This pudding is very fine made with Boston crackers split open, and placed 
in layers with stewed peaches. 


BOILED CURRANT PUDDING. 
Five cupfuls of sifted flour in which two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder have 


been sifted. One-half a cupful of chopped suet; half a pound of currants, milk, 
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a pinch of salt. Wash the currants, dry them thoroughly, and pick away any 
stalks or grit; chop the suet finely; mix all the ingredients together and moisten 
- with sufficient milk to make the pudding into a stiff batter; tie it up in a floured 


cloth, put it into boiling water, and boil for three hours and a half. Serve with 
Jelly sauce made very sweet. 


| TRANSPARENT PUDDING. 
A small cupful of fresh butter warmed, but not melted, one cupful of sifted 
sugar creamed with the butter, a teaspoonful of nutmeg, grated, eight eggs, yolks 
and whites beaten separately. Beat the butter and sugar light, and then add the 
nutmeg and the beaten eggs, which should be stirred in gradually; flavor with 
vanilla, almond, peach or rosewater; stir hard; butter a deep dish, line with 
puff-paste, and bake half an hour. Then make a meringue for the top, and 
brown. Serve cold. 
SWEET-POTATO PUDDING. 


To a large sweet potato, weighing two pounds, allow half a pound of sugar, 
half a pound of butter, one gill of sweet cream, one gill of strong wine or brandy, 
one grated nutmeg, a little lemon peel, and four eggs. Boil the potato until 
_ thoroughly done, mash up fine, and while hot add the sugar and butter. Set 
aside to cool while you beat the eggs light, and add the seasoning last. Line 
tin plates with puff-paste, and pour in the mixture. Bake in a moderate but — 
regularly heated oven. When the puddings are drawn from the fire, cover the 
top with thinly sliced bits of preserved citron or quince marmalade. Strew the 
top thickly with granulated white sugar, and serve, with the addition of a glass 
of rich milk for each person at table. 


PINEAPPLE PUDDING. 

Butter a pudding-dish and line the bottom and sides with slices of stale cake 
(sponge cake is best); pare and slice thin a large pineapple; place in the dish first 
a layer of pineapple, then strew with sugar, then more pineapple, and so on 
until all is used. Pour over a small teacupful of water, and cover with slices of 
cake which have been dipped in cold water; cover the whole witha buttered 
_ piate, and bake slowly for two hours. 


ORANGE ROLEY POLEY. : 

Make a light dough the sameas for apple dumplings, roll it out into a narrow 
long sheet, about quarter of an inch thick. Spread thickly ovér it peeled and 
sliced oranges, sprinkle it plentifully with white sugar; scatter over all a tea- 
spoonful or two of grated orange-peel, then roll it up. Feld the edges well 
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together, to keep the juices from running out. Boilitina floured cloth one hour 
anda half. Serve it with lemon sauce. Fine. | 3 | 


ROLEY POLEY PUDDING. (Apple.) 


Peel, core and slice sour apples; make a rich biscuit dough, or raised biscuit 

dough may be used if rolled thinner; roll not quite half an inch thick, lay the 
slices on the paste, roll up, tuck in the ends, prick deeply with a fork, lay it ina 
steamer, and steam hard for an hour and three-quarters. Or, wrap it in a pud- 
ding-cloth well floured; tie the ends, baste up the sides, plunge into boiling 
water, and boil continually an hour and a half, perhaps more. Stoned cherries, 
dried fruits, or any kind of berries, fresh or dried, may be used. 


FRUIT PUFF PUDDING. 


Into one pint of flour stir two teaspoonfuls baking-powder and a little salts 
then sift and stir the mixture into milk, until very soft. Place well-greased 
cups in a steamer, put in each a spoonful of the above batter, then add one of 
berries or steamed apples, cover with another spoonful of batter, and steam 
twenty minutes. This pudding is delicious made with strawberries, and eaten 
with a sauce made of two eggs, half a cup butter, a cup of sugar beaten thor- 
oughly with a cup of boiling milk, and one cup of strawberries. ) 


SPONGE CAKE PUDDING. No. I. 


Bake a common sponge cake in a flat-bottomed pudding-dish; when ready to 
use, cut in six or eight pieces; split and spread with butter, and return them to 
the dish. Makeacustard with four eggs to a quart of milk; flavor and sweeten 
to taste; pour over the cake, and bake one-half hour. The cake will swell and 
fill the custard. Serve with or without sauce. 


SPONGE CAKE PUDDING. No. 2. | 
Butter a pudding-mold: fill the mold with small sponge cakes or slices of 
stale plain cake, that have been soaked in a liquid made by dissolving one-half 
pint of jelly in a pint of hot water. This will be of as fine a flavor and much 
better for all than if the cake had been soaked in wine. Make a sufficient quan- 
tity of custard to fill the mold, and leave aS much more to be boiled in a dish by 
itself. Set the mold, after being tightly covered, into\a kettle, and boil one 
hour. Turn out of the mold, and serve with some o the other custard poured 
over it. 
GRAHAM PUDDING. 
Mix well together one half a coffee-cupful of molasses, one-quarter of a cup- 
ful of butter, one egg, one-half a cupful of milk, one-half a teaspoonful of pure — 
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Me soda, one pad. one half cupfuls- of doen Graham flour, one anal Beta of 
raisins, spices to taste. Steam four hours, and serve with brandy or wine 


sauce, or any sauce that may be preferred. This makes a showy as well asa 
light and wholesome dessert, and has the merit of simplicity and cheapness. 
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BANANA PUDDING. | 

Cut sponge cake in slices, and, in a glass dish, put alternately a layer of cake 

and a layer of bananas sliced. Make a soft custard, flavor with a little wine, 

and pour over it. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth and heap over the 
whole. | 

Peaches cut up, left a few hours in sugar and then scalded, and added when | 

cold to thick boiled custard, made rather sweet, are a delicious dessert. 


| DRIED PEACH PUDDING. 

Boil one pint of milk and while hot turn it over a pint of bread-crumbs. Stir 
into it a tablespoonful of butter, one pint of dried peaches stewed soft. When 
all is cool, add two well-beaten eggs, half of a cupful of sugar and a pinch of 
salt; flavor to taste. Put into a well-buttered pudding-dish and bake half an 
hour. 

SUET PUDDING, PLAIN. | 

One cupful of chopped suet, one cupful of milk, two eggs beaten, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and enough flour to make a stiff batter, but thin enough to pour 
from aspoon. Put into a bowl, cover with a cloth, and boil three hours. The 
same, made a little thinner, with a few raisins added, and baked in a well- 
greased dish is excellent. Two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder in the flour 
improves this pudding. Orif made with sour milk and soda it is equally as good. 


SUET PLUM PUDDING. 

One cupful of suet, chopped fine, one cupful of cooking molasses, one cupful 
of milk, one cupful of raisins, three and one-half cupfuls of flour, one egg, one 
teaspoonful of cloves, two of cinnamon, and one of nutmeg, a little salt, one tea- | 
spoonful of soda; boil three hours in a pudding-mold set into a kettle of water; 
eat with common ‘sweet sauce. If sour milk is used in place of sweet, the pud- 
ding will be much lighter. | 
PEACH COBBLER. 

Line a deep dish with rich thick crust; pare and cut into halves or quarters 
some juicy, rather tart peaches; put in sugar, spices and flavoring to taste; stew 
it slightly, and put it in the lined dish; cover with thick crust of rich puff-paste, 
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and bake a rich brown; when done, break up the top crust into small pieces, and 
stir it into the fruit; serve hot or cold; very palatable without sauce, but more 
so with plain, rich cream or cream sauce, or with a rich brandy or wine. Other 
fruits can be used in place of peaches. Currants are best made in this manner: 
Press the currants through a sieve to free it from pips; to each pint of the — 
pulp put two ounces of crumbed bread and four ounces of sugar; bake with a 
rim of puff-paste; serve with cream. White currants may be used instead of red. 


HOMINY PUDDING. | 
Two-thirds of a cupful of hominy, one and a half pints of milk, two eggs, 
one tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of extract of lemon or vanilla, one 
cupful of sugar. Boil hominy in milk one hour; then pour it on the eggs, 
extract and sugar, beaten together; add butter, pour in buttered pudding-dish, 
bake in hot oven for twenty minutes. 


BAKED BERRY ROLLS. 

Roll rich biscuit-dough thin, cut it into little squares four inches wide and 
%even inches long. Spread over with-berries. Roll up the crust, and put the 
rolls in a dripping-pan just a little apart; puta piece of butter on each roll, 
spices if you like. Strew over a large handful of sugar, a little hot water. Set 
in the oven and bake like dumplings. Served with sweet sauce. 


GREEN-CORN PUDDING. 

' Take two dozen full ears of sweet green corn, score the kernels and cut them 
from the cob. Scrape off what remains on the cob with a knife. Add a pint 
and a half or one quart of milk, according to the youngness and juiciness of the 
corn. Add four eggs well beaten, a half teacupful of flour, a half teacupful of 
butter, a tablespoonful of sugar, and salt to taste. Bake in a well-greased 
earthen dish, in a hot oven, two hours. Place it on the table browned and 
smoking hot, eat it with plenty of fresh butter. This can be used as a 
dessert, by serving a sweet sauce with it. If eaten plainly with butter, it 
answers as a side vegetable. — eae 


GENEVA WAFERS. ae.) 

Two eggs, three ounces of butter, three ounces of flour, three ounces of 
pounded sugar. Well whisk the eggs, put them into a basin, and stir to them the 
butter, which should be beaten to a cream; add the flour and sifted sugar gradu- _ 
ally, and then mix all well together. Butter a baking-sheet, and drop on it a 
teaspoonful of the mixture at a time, leaving a space between each. Bake in 
a cool oven; watch the pieces of paste, and, when half done, roll them up like 
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ee we foe, Mn i prt in a small wedge of bread or piece of wood, to ale them in 


shape. Return them to the oven until crisp. Before serving, remove the bread, 


puta spoonful of preserve in the widest end, and fill up with whipped cream. 


ney 
SD: Rees 


This is a very pretty and ornamental! dish for the supper-table, and is very nice, 
and very easily made. 


MINUTE PUDDING. No.1. 


Set a sauce-pan or deep frying-pan on the stove, the bottom and sides well 
buttered, put into it a quart of sweet milk, a pinch of salt, and a piece of butter 
as large as half an egg; when it boils have ready a dish of sifted flour, stir it 
into the boiling milk, sifting it through your fingers, a handful at a time, until 
it becomes smooth and quite thick. Turn it into a dish that has been dipped in 
water. Make a sauce very sweet to serve with it. Maple molasses is fine with 
it. This pudding is much improved by adding canned berries or fresh ones just 
before taking from the stove. 


: oe MINUTE PUDDING. No. 2. 


One quart of milk, salt, two eggs, about a pint of flour. Beat the eggs well; 
add the flour and enough milk to make it smooth. Butter the sauce-pan and 
put in the remainder of the milk well salted; when it boils, stir in the flour, 
eggs, etc., lightly; let it cook well. It should be of the consistency of thick corn 
mush. Serve immediately with the following simple sauce, vzz: Rich milk or 
cream sweetened to taste, and flavored with grated nutmeg. 


SUNDERLAND PUDDING. 

One cupful of sugar, half a cupful of cold butter, a pint of milk, two cupfuls 
of sifted flour, and five eggs. Make the milk hot; stir in the butter, and let it 
cool before the other ingredients are added to it; then stir in the sugar, flour, 
and eggs, which should be well whisked, and omit the whites of two; flavor 


_ with a little grated lemon-rind, and beat the mixture well. Butter some small 


cups, rather more than half fill them; bake from twenty minutes to half an 
hour, according to the size of the puddings, and serve with fruit, custard or 
Wine sauce, a little of which may be poured over them. They may be dropped 
by spoonfuls on buttered tins, and baked, if cups are not convenient. 


JELLY PUDDINGS. 


Two cupfuls of very fine, stale biscuit or bread-crumbs; one cupful of rich 
milk—half cream, if you can get it; five eggs, beaten very light; half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, stirred in boiling water; one cupful of sweet jelly, jam or mar- 


‘malade. Scald the milk and pour over the crumbs. Beat until half cold, and 
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with the batter; set in a quick oven and bake half an vhour. When done, turn © pin 


out quickly, and dexterously; with a sharp knife make an incision in the side of - 
each; pull partly open, and put a liberal spoonful of the conserve within. Close 
the slit by pinching the edges with your fingers, Hat warm with sweetened 
cream. | | 
QUICK PUDDING. | 

Soak and split some crackers; lay the surface over with raisins and citron; 
put the halves together, tie them in a bag, and boil fifteen minutes in milk and 
water: delicious with rich sauce. 


READY PUDDING. 


Make a batter of one quart of milk, and about one pound of flour; add six 
egos, the yolks and whites separately beaten, a teaspoonful of salt and four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. It should be as stiff as can possibly be stirred with a 
spoon. Dip a spoonful at a time into quick boiling water, boil from five to ten 
minutes, take out. Serve hot with sauce or syrup. | | 


A ROYAL DESSERT. 


Cut a stale cake into slices an inch and a half in thickness; pour over them 
a little good, sweet cream; then fry léghtly in fresh butter in a smooth frying- 
pan; when done, place over each slice of cake a layer of preserves; or, 08 may 
make a rich sauce to be served with it. 

Another dish equally as good, is to dip thin slices of bread into fresh milk; 
have ready two eggs well-beaten; dip the slices in the egg, and fry them in 
butter to a light brown; when fried, pour over them a syrup, any kind that you 
choose, and serve hot. 


HUCKLEBERRIES WITH CRACKERS AND CREAM. 


Pick over carefully one quart of blueberries, and keep them on ice until 
wanted. Put into each bowl, for each guest, two soda-crackers, broken in not 
too small pieces; add a few tablespoonfuls of berries, a teaspoonful of powdered 
sugar, and fill the bowl with the richest of cold, sweet cream. This is an old- 
fashioned New Eng gland breakfast dish. It also answers for a dessert. 
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BRANDY SAUCE, COLD. 


Two cupfuls of powdered sugar, half a cupful of butter, one wine-glassful of 
brandy, cinnamon and nutmeg, a teaspoonful of each. Warm the butter 
slightly, and work it to a light cream with the sugar, then add the brandy and 
spices; beat it hard and set aside until wanted. Should be put into a mold to 
look nicely, and serve on a flat dish. 
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BRANDY OR WINE SAUCE. No.I. 


Stir a heaping teaspoonful of corn-starch in a little cold water to a smooth 
paste (or instead use a tablespoonful of sifted flour); add to it a cupful of boiling 
water, with one cupful of: sugar, a piece of butter as large as an egg, boil all 
together ten minutes. Remove from the fire, and when cool, stir into it half of 
a cupful of brandy or wine. It should be about as thick as thin syrup. 


= 


RICH WINE SAUCE. No. 2. ? 
One cupful of butter, two of powdered sugar, half a cupful of wine. Beat 
the butter toa cream. Add the sugar gradually, and when very light add the — 
wine, which has been made hot, a little at a time, a teaspoonful of grated nut- 
meg: Place the bowl in a basin of hot water, and stir for two minutes. The 
sauce should be smooth and foamy. pest ai’ 


Vi 


BRANDY OR WINE SAUCE. No. 3 
Take one cupful of butter, two of powdered sugar, the whites of two eggs, 
five tablespoonfuls of sherry wine or brandy, and a quarter of a cupful of boiling 
water. Beat butter and sugar to a cream, add the whites of the eggs, one at a 
time, unbeaten, and then the wine or brandy. Place the bowl in hot water, and 
stir till smooth and frothy. 
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SAUCE FOR PLUM- PUDDING. (Supe tion. ) 

Cream together a cupful of sugar and half a cupful of butter; when light 
and creamy, add the well-beaten yolks of four eggs. Stir into this one wine- 
glass of wine or one of brandy, a pinch of salt and one large cupful of hot cream 
or rich milk. Beat this mixture well; place it in a sauce-pan over the fire, stir 
it until it cooks sufficiently to thicken like cream. Be sure and not let it boil. 
Delicious. ) 

| LIQUID BRANDY SAUCE. 

Brown over the fire three tablespoonfuls of sugar; add a cupful of water, six 
whole cloves and a piece of stick cinnamon, the yellow rind of a lemon cut very 
thin; let the sauce boil, strain while hot, then pour it into a sauce bowl contain- 
ing the juice of the lemon and a cup of brandy. Serve warm. 


GRANDMOTHER’S SAUCE. 

Cream together a cupful of sifted sugar and half a cupful of butter, add a 
teaspoonful of ground cinnamon and an egg well’ beaten. Boil a teacupful of ; 
milk and turn it, boiling hot, over the mixture slowly, stirring all the time; this 
- will cook the egg smoothly. It may be served cold or hot. 


SUGAR SAUCE. 

One coffee-cupful of granulated sugar, half of a cupful of water, a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut. Boil all together until it becomes the consistency of 
syrup. Flavor with lemon or vanilla extract. A tablespoonful of lemon-juice 
isanimprovement. Nice with cottage pudding. 


LEMON SAUCE. 
| One cupful of sugar, half a cupful of butter, one egg beaten light, one lemon, 
juice and grated rind, half a nee of pole water; put in a tin basin and 
thicken over steam. 
LEMON CREAM SAUCE, HOT. 

Put half a pint of new milk on the fire, and when it boils stir into it one tea- 
spoonful of wheat flour, four ounces of sugar and the well-beaten yolks of three 
eggs; remove it from the fire and add the grated rind and the juice of one lemon; 
_ gtir it well, and serve hot in a sauce tureen. 


ORANGE CREAM SAUCE, HOT. 


This is made as ‘‘ Lemon Cream Sauce,” substituting orange for lemon. 
Creams for puddings, pies and fritters, may be made in the same manner © 
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a any other aeons if flour is used i in ane er it should oil in the 
milk three or four minutes. 


COLD LEMON SAUCE. 
Beat to acream one teacupful of butter and two teacupfuls of fine white sugar; | 
then stir in the juice and grated rind of one lemon; grate nutmeg upon the © 
sauce, and serve on a flat dish. 7 


COLD ORANGE SAUCE. 
Beat to a cream one teacupful of butter and two teacupfuls of fine white sugar; 
then stir in the grated rind of one orange and the juice of two; stir until all the 
orange-juice is absorbed; grate nutmeg upon the sauce, and serve on a fiat dish. 


COLD CREAM SAUCE. 
Stir to a cream one cupful of sugar, half a cupful of butter, then add a cupful 
of sweet, thick, cold cream, flavor to taste. Stir well, and set it in a cool place. 


CREAM SAUCE, WARM. 

Heat a pint of cream slowly in a double boiler; when nearly boiling, set it off 
from the fire, put into it half a cupful of sugar, a little nutmeg or vanilla-extract; 
stir it thoroughly, and add, when cool, the whites of two well-beaten eggs. Set 
it on the fire in a dish containing hot water to keep it warm until needed, stir- 
ring once or more. Noa 
CARAMEL SAUCE. 

Place over the fire a sauce-pan; when it begins to be hot, put into it four 
tablespoonfuls of white sugar, and one tablespoonful of water. Stir it continu- — 
ally for three or four minutes, until all the water evaporates; then watch it 
carefully until it becomes a delicate brown color. Have ready a pint of cold 
water and cup of sugar mixed with some flavoring; turn it into the sauce-pan 
with the browned sugar, and let it simmer for ten minutes; then add half a glass 
of brandy or a glass of wine. The wine or brandy may be omitted if preferred. 


A GOOD, PLAIN SAUCE. 

A good sauce to go with plain fruit puddings is made by mixing one cupful 
of brown sugar, one cupful of best molasses, half a cupful of butter, one large 
teaspoonful of flour; add the juice and grated rind of one lemon, half a nutmeg, 
grated, half a teaspoonful of cloves and cinnamon. When these are all stirred 
together, add a teacupful of boiling water; stir it constantly, put into a sauce- 
pan and let it boil until clear; then strain. : . 
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OLD- STYLE SAUCE: 





One pint of sour cream, the juice and finely grated rind of a large lemon; 


sugar to taste. Beat hard and long until the sauce is very light. This is delic- 
ious with cold ‘‘ Brown Betty ’’—a form of cold farina, corn-starch, blanc-mange, 
and the like. | | | : 

) _ PLAIN COLD, HARD SAUCE. 

Stir together one cupful of white sugar, and half a cupful of butter, until 1t 
is creamy and light; add flavoring to taste. This is very nice, flavored with the 
juice of raspberries or strawberries, or beat into it a cupful of ripe strawberries 
or raspberries and the white of an egg, beaten stiff. 


a _ CUSTARD SAUCE. 

One cupful of sugar, two beaten eBes, one pint of milk, flavoring to ae 
brandy or wine, if preferred. 

Heat the milk to boiling, add by degrees the beaten eggs and sugar, put in 
the flavoring, and set within a pan of boiling water; stir until it begins to 


thicken; then take it off, and stir in the brandy or wine gradually; set, until- 


_ wanted, within a pan of boiling water. 


MILK SAUCE. No.1. : 

Dissolve a tablespoonful of flour in cold milk; see that it is free from lumps. 
Whisk an ounce of butter and a cupful of sugar to a cream, and add to it a 
pinch of salt. Mix together half a pint of milk, one egg, and the flour; stir this 
into the butter, and add a dash of nutmeg, or any flavor; heat ne near the 
boiling point, and serve. Nery nice in place of cold cream. 


MILK OR CREAM SAUCE. | 
Cream or rich milk, simply sweetened with plenty of white sugar and flavored, 
answers the purpose of some kinds of pudding, and can be made very quickly. 


FRUIT SAUCE. 

Two thirds of a cupful of sugar, a pint of raspberries or strawberries, a table- 
spoonful of melted butter and a cupful of hot water. Boil all together slowly, 
removing the scum as fast as it rises; then strain through a sieve. This is 
very good served with dumplings or apple puddings. 


JELLY SAU CE. | 
Melt two tablespoonfuls of sugar and half a cupful of jelly over the fre 3 in a 


cupful of boiling water, adding also two tablespoonfuls of butter; then stir into - 


Gy 
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it a ieasoon tak of corn-starch, dissolved i in half a cuptil of mater or wine; add 
it to the jelly, and let it come to a boil. Set it in a dish of hot water to keep ib 
warm n until time to serve; stir ao sane Any fruit jelly can be used. — 


COMMON SWEET SAUCE. 


Into a pint of water stir a paste made of a tablespooonful of corn-starch or 
flour (rubbed smooth with a little cold water); add a cupful of sugar and a table- 


spoonful of vinegar. Cook well for three minutes. Take from the fire and add — 


a piece of butter as large as a small egg; when cool, flavor with a tablespoonful 
of vanilla or lemon extract. | : ‘ 


} 


SYRUP FOR FRUIT SAUCE. 


An excellent syrup for fruit sauce is made of Morello cherries (red, sour | 
cherries). For each pound of cherry juice, allow half a pound of sugar and ne | 


cherry kernels ; seed the cherries and let them stand in a bowl over night ;_ 
the morning, press them through a fine cloth which has been dipped in ae 


water ; weigh the juice, add the sugar, boil fifteen minutes, removing all the 


scum. Fill small bottles that are perfectly dry with the syrup; when it is cold, 


cork the bottles tightly, seal them and keep them in a cool place, standing 


upright. . 
Most excellent to put into pudding sauces. 


ROSE BRANDY. (For Cakes and Puddings.) 


Bates the leaves of roses while the dew is on them, and as soon as they — 


open, put them into a wide-mouthed bottle, and when the bottle is full, pour in . 


the best of fourth proof French brandy. 


It will be fit for use in three or four weeks, and may be frequently replenished, 


It is sometimes considered preferable to wine as a flavoring to pastries and pud- 
ding sauces. 


4 


LEMON BRANDY. (For Cakes and Puddings.) 


When you use lemons for punch or lemonade, do not throw away tne peels, © 
but cut them in small pieces—the thin yellow outside (the thick part is not good), 


and put them in a glass jar or bottle of brandy. You will find this brandy useful 
for many purposes. 

In the same way keep for use the kernels of peach and plum stones, pound. 
ing them slightly before you put them into the brandy. 
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Fruit for preserving should be sound and free from all defects, using white 
sugar, and also that which is dry, which produces the nicest syrup; dark sugar 
can be used by being clarified, which is done by dissolving two pounds of sugar 
in a pint of water; add to it the white of an egg, and beat it well, put it intoa 
preserving kettle on the fire, and stir with a wooden spoon. As soon as it begins 
to swell and boil up, throw in a little cold water; let it boil up again, take it off, 
and remove the scum; boil it again, throw in more cold water, and remove the 
scum; repeat until it is clear and pours like oil from the spoon. 

In the old way of preserving, we used pound for pound, when they were rent 
in stone jars or crocks; now, as most preserves are put up in sealed jars or cans, 
_ less sugar seems sufficient; three-quarters of a pound of sugar is generally all 
that is required for a pound of fruit. 

Fruit should be boiled in a porcelain-lined or granite-ware dish, if possible; 
but other utensils, copper or metal, if made bright and clean, answer as well. 

Any of the fruits that have been preserved in syrup may be converted into - 
dry preserves, by first draining them from the syrup, and then drying them in a 
stove or very moderate oven, adding to them a quantity of powdered loaf sugar, 
which will gradually penetrate the fruit, while the fluid parts of the syrup gently 
evaporate. They should be dried in the stove or oven on a sieve, und turned 
every six or eight hours, fresh powdered sugar being sifted over them every time 
they are turned. Afterwards, they are to be kept in a dry situation, in drawers 
or boxes. Currants and cherrics preserved whole in this manner, in bunches, 
are. extremely elegant, and have a fine flavor. In this way it is, also, that 
orange and lemon chips are preserved. 

Mold can be prevented from forming on fruit jellies by pouring a little melted 
_paraffine over the top. When cool, it will harden to a solid cake, which can be 
easily removed when the jelly is used, and saved to use over again another year. 
It is perfectly harmless and tasteless. 


- 
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Large glass tumblers are the het for keeping jellies much better than large 
vessels, for by being opened frequently they soon spoil; a paper should be cut to 
fit, and placed over the jelly; then put on the lid or cover, with thick paper 
rubbed over on the inside with the white of an egg. 

There cannot be too much care taken in selecting fruit for jellies, for if the 
fruit is over ripe, any amount of time in boiling will never make it jelly,—there 
is where so many fail in making good jelly; and another important matter is 
overlooked—that of carefully skimming off the juice after it begins to boil and 
a scum rises from the bottom to the top; the juice should not be stirred, but the — 
scum carefully taken off: if allowed to boil under, the jelly will not be clear. 

When either preserves or canned fruits show any indications of fermenta- 
tion, they should be immediately reboiled with more sugar, to save them. It is 
much better to be generous with the sugar at first, than to have any losses after- 
wards. Keep all preserves ina cool, dry closet. | 


PRESERVED CHERRIES. 


Take large, ripe Morella cherries; weigh them, and to each pound allow a 
pound of loaf sugar. Stone the cherries, (opening them with a sharp quill,) and — 
save the juice that comes from them in the process. As you stone them, throw — 
them into a large pan or tureen, and strew about half the sugar over them, and 
let them lie in it an hour or two after they are all stoned. Then put them into 
a preserving-kettle with the remainder of the sugar, and boil and skim them till 
the fruit is clear and the syrup thick. : 


PRESERVED CRANBERRIES. 

The cranberries must be large and ripe. Wash them, and to six quarts of 
cranberries allow nine pounds of the best loaf sugar. Take three quarts of the | 
cranberries, and put them into a stew-pan with a pint and a half of water. 
Cover the pan, and boil or stew them till they are all to pieces. Then squeeze 
the juice through a jelly bag. Put the sugar into a preserving kettle, pour the © 
cranberry juice over it, and let it stand until it is all melted, stirring it up fre- 

quently. Then place the kettle over the fire, and put in the remaining three 
quarts of whole cranberries. Let them boil till they are tender, clear, and of a _ 
bright color, skimming them frequently. When done, put them warm into jars 
with the syrup, which should be like a thick jelly. 


PRESERVED STRAWBERRIES. 


For every pound of fruit weigh a pound of refined sugar, put them with the 
sugar over the fire in a porcelain kettle, bring to a beil slowly about twenty 
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minutes. Take them out carefully with a perforated Ranier. ues fill Sour hep i 
- jars nearly full; boil the juice a few minutes en) and fill up the ae seal 
? oe hot. Keep in a cool, dry place. | 


TO PRESERVE BERRIES WHOLE. (Excellent.) 


Buy the fruit when not foo ripe, pick over immediately, wash if absolutely 
necessary, and put in glass jars, filling each one about two- thirds full. 

Put in the preserving kettle a pound of sugar and one cupful of water for 
every two pounds of fruit, and let it come slowly to a boil. Pour this syrup into 
the jars over the berries, filling them up to the brim; then set the jars in a pot 
of cold water on the stove, and let the water boil and the fruit become scalding 
hot. Now take them out and seal perfectly tight. If this process is followed 
thoroughly, the fruit will keep for several years. paras | 


PRESERVED EGG PLUMS. 


Use a pound of sugar for a pound of plums; wash the plums, and wipe dry; 
put the sugar on a slow fire in the preserving-kettle, with as much water as 
- will melt the sugar, and let it simmer slowly; then prick each plum thoroughly 
with a needle, or a fork with fine prongs, and place a layer of them in the syrup; 
let them cook until they lose their color a little and the skins begin to break; 
then lift them out with a perforated skimmer, and place them singly in a large 
- dish to cool; then put another layer of plums in the syrup, and let them cook 
and cool in the same manner, until the whole are done; as they cool, carefully 
replace the broken skins so as not to spoil the appearance of the plums; when 
the last layer is finished, return the first to the kettle, and boil until transparent; 
do the same with each layer; while the latest cooked are cooling, place the first 
in glass jars; when all are done, pour the hot syrup over them; when they are 
cold, close as usual; the jelly should be of the color and consistency of rich wine 
jelly. | 
PRESERVED PEACHES. 


Peaches for preserving may be ripe but not soft; cut them in halves, take out 
the stones, and pare them neatly; take as many pounds of white sugar as of 
fruit, put to each pound of sugar a teacupful of water; stir it until it is dissolved; 
‘set it over a moderate fire; when it is boiling hot, put in the peaches; let them 
boil gently until a pure, clear, uniform color; turn those at the bottom to the top 
carefully with a skimmer several times; do not hurry them. When they are 
clear, take each half up with a spoon, and spread the halves on flat dishes to 
become cold. When all are done, let the syrup boil until it is quite thick; pour it 








Sa ‘| Oe 3a 
into a cou Diener ay) let it set to cool and settle. When the peaches are cold 
put them carefully into jars, and pour the syrup over them, leaving any sedi- 
ment which has settled at the bottom, or strain the syrup. Some of the kernels 
from the peach-stones may be put in with the peaches while boiling. Let them 
remain open one night, then cover. 

In like manner quince, plum, apricot, apple, cherry, Eeergace and other 
fruit preserves are made; in every case fine large fruit should be taken, free 
from imperfections, and the slightest bruises or other fault should be removed. 
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PRESERVED GREEN TOMATOES. 3 
Take one peck of green tomatoes. Slice six fresh lemons without removing 
the skins, but taking out the seeds; put to this quantity six pounds of sugar, , 
common white, and boil until transparent and the syrup thick. Ginger root 
may be added, if liked. 
PRESERVED APPLES. (Whole.) 
Peel and core large firm apples (pippins are best). Throw them into water 
as you pare them. Boil the parings in water for fifteen minutes, allowing a 
pint to one pound of fruit. Then strain, and, adding three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar to each pint of water, as measured at first, with enough lemon-peel, 
orange-peel or mace, to impart a pleasant flavor, return to the kettle. When 
the syrup has-been well-skimmed and is clear, pour it boiling hot over the 
apples, which must be drained from the water in which they have hitherto 
stood. Let them remain in the syrup until both are perfectly cold. Then, 
covering closely, let them simmer over a slow fire until transparent. When all 
the minutize of these directions are attended to, the fruit will remain unbroken, 
and present a beautiful and inviting appearance. | 


PRESERVED QUINCES. 
Pare, core and quarter your fruit, then weigh it and allow an equal quantity 
of white sugar. Take the parings and cores, and put in a preserving-kettle; | 
cover them with water and boil for half an hour; then strain through a hair . 
sieve, and put the juice back into the kettle and boil the quinces in it a little at a ; 
time until they are tender; lift out as they are done with a drainer and lay on : 
a dish; if the liquid seems scarce add more water. When all are cooked, throw 
into this liquor the sugar, and allow it to boil ten minutes before putting in the 
quinces ; let them boil until they change color, say one hour and a quarter, on a 
slow fire; while they are boiling occasionally slip a silver spoon under them to 


see that they do not burn, but on no account stir them. Have two fresh lemons 
25 : 
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— cut in thin slices, and when the fruit is being put in jars lay a alice or two in sane 
Quinces may be steamed until tender. | 


| PRESERVED PEARS. 

_ One pound of fruit, one pound of sugar; pare off the peeling thin. Makea 
‘ nice syrup ‘of nearly one cupful of water and one pound of sugar, and when 
clarified by boiling and skimming put in the pears and stew gently until clear. 
Choose rather pears like the Seckle for preserving, both on account of the flavor | 
and size. A nice way is to stick a clove in the blossom end of each pear, for 
this fruit seems to require some extraneous flavor to bring out its own piquancy. 
_ Another acceptable addition to pear preserves may be found instead, by adding 
the juice and thinly pared rind of one lemon to each five pounds of fruit. If the 
pears are hard and tough, parboil them until tender before beginning to pre- 
serve, and from the same water take what you need for making their syrup. 

If you can procure only large pears to preserve, cut them into halves, or even 
slices, so that they can get done more quickly, and lose nothing in epee. 
either. 

| PINEAPPLE PRESERVES. 

Twist off the top and bottom, and pare off the rough outside of pineapples; 
then weigh them and cut them in slices, chips or quarters, or cut them in four 
or six, and shape each piece like a whole pineapple; to each pound of fruit, put a 
teacupful of water; put it in a preserving kettle, cover it and set it over the 
_ fire, and let them boil gently until they are tender and clear; then take them 

from the water, by sticking a fork in the centre of each slice, or with a skimmer, ~ 
into a dish. : ae 

Put to the water white sugar, a pound for each pound of fruit; stir if until it ~ 
is all dissolved; then put in the pineapple, cover the kettle, and let them boil 
gently until transparent thoughout; when it is so, take it out, let it cool, and 
put it in glass jars; let the syrup boil or simmer gently until it is thick and rich, 
and when nearly cool, pour it over the fruit. The next day secure the jars, as 
before directed. 

Pineapple done in this way is a beautiful and delicious preserve. The usual 
manner of preserving it, by putting it into the syrup without first boiling it, 
makes it little better than sweetened leather. | . 


TO PRESERVE WATERMELON RIND AND CITRON. 


Pare off the green skin, cut the watermelon rind into pieces. Weigh the 
_ pieces, and allow to each pound a pound and a half of loaf sugar. Line your 
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kettle with green vine-leaves, and put in the pieces without the sugar. A layer 
of vine-leaves must cover each layer of melon rind. Pour in water to cover the 
whole, and place a thick cloth over the kettle. Simmer the fruit for two hours, 
after scattering a few bits of alum amongst it. Spread the melon rind on a dish 
to cool. Melt the sugar, using a pint of water to a pound and a half of sugar, 
and mix with it some beaten white of egg. Boil and skim the sugar. When 
quite clear, put in the rind, and let it boil two hours; take out the rind, boil 


the syrup again, pour it over the rind, and let it remain all night. The next i 


morning, boil the syrup with lemon-juice, allowing one lemon to a quart of | 
syrup. When it is thick enough to hang in a drop from the point of a spoon, it © 
is done. Put the rind in jars, and pour over it the syrup. It is not fit for use 
immediately. | ir 

Citrons may be preserved in the same manner, first paring off the outer skin, 
and. cutting them into quarters. . Also green limes. 


TO PRESERVE AND DRY GREENGAGES. 


‘To every pound of sugar allow one pound of fruit, one quarter pint of water. 

For this purpose, the fruit must be used before it is quite ripe, and part of 
the stalk must be left on. Weigh the fruit, rejecting all that is in the least 
degree blemished, and put it into a lined sauce-pan with the sugar and water, 
which should have been previously boiled together to a rich syrup. Boil the 
fruit in this for ten minutes, remove it from the fire, and drain the greengages. 
The next day boil up the syrup and put in the fruit again, let it simmer for 
three minutes, and drain the syrup away. Continue this process for five or _ 
six days, and the last time place the greengages, when drained, on a hair-sieve, 
and put them in an oven or warm spot to dry; keep them in a box, with paper 
between each layer, in a place free from damp. | 


PRESERVED PUMPKINS. | 

To each pound of pumpkin allow one pound of roughly pounded loaf sugar, 
one gill of lemon-juice. 

Obtain a good, sweet pumpkin; halve it, take out the seeds, and pare off the 
rind; cut it into neat slices. Weigh the pumpkin, put the slices in a pan or deep 
dish in layers, with the sugar sprinkled between them; pour the lemon-juice 
over the top, and let the whole remain for two or three days. Boil all together, 
adding half a pint of water to every three pounds of sugar used until the 
pumpkin becomes tender; then turn the whole into a pan, where let it remain 
for a week; then drain off the syrup, boil it until it is quite thick; skim, and 
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pour it boiling over the pumpkin. A little bruised ginger, and lemon- ina 
- thinly pared, may be boiled in the syrup to flavor the pumpkin. 

—A Southern recipe. 
PRESERVING FRUIT. (New Mode.) 


Housekeepers who dislike the tedious, old-time fashion of clarifying sugar 
and boiling the fruit, will appreciate the following two recipes, no fire being 
needed in their preparation. The first is for ° eon eae and has been re- 
peatedly tested with unvarying success. 

Put one quart of white, preserving, fine Batavia brandy into a two-gallon 
stone jar that has a tightly fitting top. Then for every pound of fruit, in prime 
condition and perfectly dry, which you put in the brandy, use three-quarters of 
a pound of granulated sugar; stir every day so that the sugar will be dissolved, 
using a clean, wooden spoon kept for the purpose. Lvery sort of fruit may be 
used, beginning with strawberries and ending with plums. Be sure and have at 
least one pound of black cherries, as they make the color of the preserve very 
rich. Strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, apricots, cherries (sweet and sour), 
peaches, plums, are all used, and, if you like, currants and grapes. Plums and 
grapes should be peeled and seeded, apricots and peaches peeled and cut in 
quarters or eighths or dice; cherries also must be seeded: quinces may be steamed 
until tender. The jar must be kept in a cool, dry place, and the daily stirring 
must never be forgotten, for that is the secret of success. You may use as much 
of one sort of fruit as you like, and it may be put in from day to day, just as 
you happen to have it. Half the quantity of spirits may be used. The preserve 
will be ready for use within a week after the last fruit is put in, and will keep 
for a number of months. We have found it good eight months after making. 

The second is as follows: Take some pure white vinegar and mix with it 
granulated sugar until a syrup is formed quite free from acidity. Pour this 
syrup into earthen jars and put in it good, perfectly ripe fruit, gathered in dry 
weather. Cover the jars tight, and put them in a dry place. The contents will : 
keep for six or eight months, and the flavor of the fruit will be excellent. 


TO PRESERVE FRUIT WITHOUT SUGAR. 
Cherries, strawberries, sliced pineapple, plums, apricots, gooseberries, etc., 
may be preserved in the following manner—to be used the same as fresh fruit. 
Gather the fruit before it is very ripe; put it in wide-mouthed bottles made 
for the purpose; fill them as full as they will hold, and cork them tight; seal the 
corks; put some hay ina large sauce-pan, set in the bottles, with hay between 
them to prevent their touching; then fill the sauce-pan with water to the necks 
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of the ‘homes and set it over the fire until the water i is eats boiling, then take 


i off; let it stand until the bottles are cold. Keep them ina cool ee until 
wanted, when the fruit will be found equal to fresh. 


NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING FRUIT. 

_ A new method of preserving fruit is practiced in England. Pears, apples 

and other fruits are reduced to a paste by jamming, which is then pressed into | 
cakes and gently dried. When required for use it is only necessary to pour four 
times their weight of boiling water over them, and allow them to soak for twenty 
minutes, and then add sugar to suit the taste. The fine flavor of the fruitis _ 
said to be retained to perfection. The cost of the prepared product is scarcely 
greater than that of the original fruit, differing with the supply and price of the i 
latter; the keeping qualities are excellent, so that it may be had at any time of _ 
the year, and bears long sea-voyages without detriment. No peeling or coring 
is require’, so there is no waste. 


FRUIT JELLIES. 

Take a stone jar and put in the fruit, place this in a kettle of tepid water, 
and set on the fire; let it boil closely covered, until the fruit is broken to pieces; 
strain, pressing the bag, a stout, coarse one, hard, putting in a few handfuls 
each time, and between each squeezing turning it inside out to scald off the pulp 
and skins; to each pint of juice allow a pound of loaf sugar; set the juice on 
alone to boil, and while it is boiling, put the sugar into shallow dishes or pans, 
and heat it in the oven, watching and stirring the sugar to prevent burning; 
boil the juice just twenty minutes from the time it begins fairly to boil; by this 
_ time the sugar should be very hot; throw the sugar into the boiling juice, stir- | 
ring rapidly all the time; withdraw the spoon when all is thoroughly dissolved; 
let the jelly come to a boil to make all certain; withdraw the kettle instantly 
from the fire; roll your glasses and cups in hot water, and fill with the scalding _ 
liquid; the jelly will form within an hour; when cold, close and tie up as you | 
do oe 

CURRANT r JELLY. 

Currants for jelly should be perfectly ripe and gathered the first week of 
the season; they lose their jelly property if they hang on the bushes too 
long, and become too juicy—the juice will not be apt to congeal. Strip them 
from the stalks, put them into a stone jar, and set it in a vessel of hot water 
over the fire; keep the water around it boiling until the currants are all broken, 
stirring them up occasionally. Then squeeze them through a coarse cloth or 
towel. Toeach pint of juice allow a pound and a quarter of refined sugar. Put 


— 
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4 the sugar into a porcelain kettle, pour the juice over it,. stirring frequently. 
Skim it before it boils; boil about twenty minutes, or until it congeals in the 


spoon when held in the air. Pour it into hot jelly glasses and seal when cool. 
Wild frost grape jelly is nice made after this recipe. 


CURRANT JELLY. (New Method.) 

This recipe for making superior jelly without heat is given in a Parisian 
journal of chemistry, which may be worth trying by some of our readers. The 
currants are to be washed and squeezed in the usual way, and the juice placed 
in a stone or earthen vessel, and set away in a cool place in the cellar. In about 
twenty-four hours a considerable amount of froth will cover the surface, pro- 
duced by fermentation, and this must be removed, and the whole strained again - 
through the jelly bag, then weighed, and an equal weight of powdered white 
sugar is to be added. This is to be stirred constantly until entirely dissolved, 
and then put into jars, tied up tightly, and set away. At the end of another 
twenty-four hours a perfectly transparent jelly of the most satisfactory flavor 
will be formed, which will keep as long as if it had been cooked. 

2 QUINCE JELLY. 

Quinces for jelly should not be quite ripe, they should be a fine yellow; rub 
off the down from them, core them, and cut them small; put them in a preserv- 
ing kettle with a teacupful of water for each pound; let them stew gently until 
soft, without mashing; put them in a thin muslin bag with the liquor; press 
them very lightly; to each pint of the liquor put a pound of sugar; stir it until 
it is all dissolved, then set it over the fire, and let it boil gently, until by cooling 
some on a plate you find it a good jelly; then turn it into pots or tumblers, and 
when cold, secure as directed for jellies. 


RASPBERRY JELLY. 

To each pint of juice allow one pound of sugar. Let the raspberries be freshly 
gathered, quite ripe, picked from the stalks; put them into a large jar after 
breaking the fruit a little with a wooden spoon, and place this jar, covered, in a 
-sauce-pan of boiling water. When the juice is well drawn, which will be in 
from three-quarters to one hour, strain the fruit through a fine hair sieve or 
cloth; measure the juice, and to every pint allow the above proportion of white 
sugar. Put the juice and sugar into a preserving-pan, place it over the fire, and 
boil gently until the jelly thickens, when a little is poured on a plate; carefully 
remove all the scum as it rises, pour the jelly into small pots, cover down, and 
keep ina dry place. This jelly answers for making raspberry cream, and for 
flavoring various sweet dishes, when, in winter, the fresh fruit is not obtainable. 
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APPLE JELLY. 


Select cnn that are rather tart and highly flavored; slice them tLOne 
paring; place in a porcelain preserving-kettle, cover with water, and let them 
cook slowly until the apples look red. Pour into a colander, drain off the juice, 
and let this run through a jelly-bag; return to the kettle, which must be care- 
fully washed, and boil half an hour; measure it and allow to every pint of juice 
a pound of sugar and half the juice of a lemon; boil quickly for ten minutes. 

The juice of apples, boiled in shallow vessels, without a particle of sugar, 
makes the most sparkling, delicious jelly imaginable. Red apples will give jelly 
the color and clearness of claret, while that from light fruit is like amber. Take 
the cider just as it is made, not allowing it to ferment at all, and, if possible, 
boil it in a pan, flat, very large, and shallow. 


GRAPE JELLY. 


Mash well the berries so as to remove the skins; pour all into a preserving- 
kettle, and cook slowly for afew minutes to extraet the juice; strain through 
a colander, and then through a flannel jelly-bag, keeping as hot as possible, for 
if not allowed to cool before putting again on the stove the jelly comes much 
_ stiffer; afew quince seeds boiled with the berries the first time tend to stiffen 
it; measure the juice, allowing a pound of loaf sugar to every pint of juice, and 
boil fast for at least half an hour. Try a little, and if it seems done, remove 
and put into glasses. 


FLORIDA ORANGE JELLY. 


Grate the yellow rind of two Florida oranges and two lemons, and squeeze 
the juice into a porcelain-lined preserving-kettle, adding the juice of two more 
oranges, and removing all the seeds; put in the grated rind a quarter of a pound 
of sugar, or more if the fruit is sour, and a gill of water, and boil these ingre- 
dients together until a rich syrup is formed; meantime, dissolve two ounces of 
gelatine in a quart of warm water, stirring it over the fire until it is entirely dis- 
solved; then add the syrup, strain the jelly, and cool it in molds wet in cold water. 


CRAB-APPLE JELLY. 


The apples should be juicy and ripe. The fruit is then quartered, the black 
spots in the cores removed, afterward put into a preserving-kettle over the fire, 
with a teacupful of water in the bottom to prevent burning; more water is added 
as it evaporates while cooking. When boiled toa pulp, strain the apples through 
a coarse flannel, then proceed as for currant jelly. 
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PEACH JELLY. 
Pare the peaches, take out the stones, then slice Hien: add to them about a 
quarter of the kernels. Place them in a kettle with enough water to cover 
them. Stirthem often until the fruit is well cooked, then strain, and to every pint — 
of the juice add the juice of a lemon; measure again, allowing a pound of sugar 
to each pint of juice; heat the sugar very hot, and add when the juice has boiled 
twenty minutes; let it come to a boil, and take instantly from the fire. 


ORANGE SYRUP. 

Pare the oranges, squeeze and strain the juice from the pulp. To one pint of 
juice allow one pound and three-quarters of loaf sugar. Put the Juice and sugar 
together, boil and skim it until it is cream; then strain it through a flannel bag, 
and let it stand until it becomes cool, then put in bottles and cork tight. . 

Lemon syrup is made in the same way, except that you scald the lemons, 
and squeeze out the juice, allowing rather more sugar. 


ORANGE MARMALADE. 


Allow pound for pound. Pare half the oranges, and cut the rind into shreds. 
Boil in three waters until tender, and set aside. Grate the rind of the remaining 
oranges; take off, and throw away every bit of the thick white inner skin; 
quarter all the oranges and take out the seeds. Chop, or cut them into small 
pieces; drain all the juice that will come away, without pressing them, over the 
sugar; heat this, stirring until the sugar is dissolved, adding a very little water, 
unless the oranges are very juicy. Boil and skim five or six minutes; put in 
the boiled shreds, and cook ten minutes; then the chopped fruit and grated peel, 
and boil twenty minutes longer. When cold, put into small jars, tied up with 
bladder or paper next the fruit, cloths dipped in wax over all. A nicer way still 
is to put away in tumblers with self-adjusting metal tops. Press brandied tissue 
paper down cot to the fruit. | ( 


LEMON MARMALADE 


Is made as you would prepare orange—allowing a pound and a quarter of 
sugar to a pound of the fruit, and using but half the grated peel. 


RAISINS. (A French Marmalade.) 
This recipe is particularly valuable at seasons when fruit is scarce. Take six 
fine large cooking apples, peel them, put them over a slow fire, together with a — 
wineglassful of Madeira wine, and half a pound of sugar. When well stewed, split 
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and stone two and a half pounds of raisins, and put them to stew with the 
apples, and enough water to prevent their burning. When all appears well 
dissolved, beat it through a strainer bowl, and lastly through a sieve. Mold, if 
you like, or put away in small preserve jars, to cut in thin slices for the orna- 
mentation of pastry, or to dish up for eating with cream. 


STRAWBERRY JAM. ) 

To each pound of fine, and not too ripe berries, allow three .quarters of a 
pound of sugar. Put them into a preserving pan, and stir gently, not to break — 
up the fruit; simmer for one-half hour, and put into pots air-tight. An excel- 
lent way to seal jellies and jams is as the German women do: Cut round covers 
from writing paper a half-inch too large for the tops, smear the inside with the 
unbeaten white of an egg, tie over with a cord, and it will dry quickly and be 
absolutely preservative. A circular paper dipped in brandy, and laid over the 
toothsome contents before covering, will prevent any dampness from affecting 
the flavor. I have removed these covers heavy with mold, to find the preserve 
intact. 

GOOSEBERRY JAM. 

Pick the gooseberries just as they begin to turn. Stem; wash and weigh. 
To four pounds of fruit add half a teacupful of water; boil until soft and add 
four pounds of sugar and boil until clear. If picked at the right stage the jam 
will be amber-colored and firm, and very much nicer than if the fruit is pre- 
served when ripe. — | 

- BRANDIED PEACHES OR PEARS. 

Four pounds of fruit, four pounds of sugar, one pint of best white brandy. 
Make a syrup of the sugar and enough water to dissolve it. Let this come to a 
boil; put the fruit in and boil five minutes. Having removed the fruit carefully, 
let the syrup boil fifteen minutes longer, or until it thickens well; add the brandy, 
and take the kettle at once from the fire; pour the hot syrup over the fruit, and 
seal. If, after the fruit is taken from the fire, a reddish liquor oozes from it, 
drain this off before adding the clear syrup. Put up in glass jars. Peaches and 
_ pears should be peeled for brandying. Plums should be pricked and watched 
-carefully for fear of bursting. | 


RASPBERRY JAM. 


To five or six pounds of fine red raspberries (not too ripe) add an equal quan- 
tity of the finest quality of white sugar. Mash the whole well ina preserving 
kettle; add about one quart of currant juice (a little less will do), and boil gently 
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until it jellies upon a cold plate; then put into small jars; cover with banned 
paper, and tie a thick white paper over them. Keep in a dark, dry and oom 
place. 

Blackberry or strawberry jam is made the same way, eine out the pA es 
juice. 

A NEW WAY OF KEEPING FRUIT. 

It is stated that experiments have been made in keeping fruit in jars covered 
enly ‘with cotton batting, and at the end of two years the fruit was sound. The 
following directions are given for the process: Use crocks, stone butter-jars on 
‘any other convenient dishes. Prepare and cook the fruit precisely as for can- 
ning in glass jars; fill your dishes with fruit while hot; and immediately cover 
with cotton batting, securely tied on. Remember that all putrefaction is caused 
by the invisible creatures in the air. Cooking the fruit expels all these, and they 
cannot pass through the cotton batting. The fruit thus protected will keep an 
indefinite period. It will be remembered that Tyndall has proved that the 
atmospheric germs cannot pass through a layer of cotton. 


MACEDOINES. 


Suspend in the centre of the jelly mold a bunch of grapes, cherries, berries, or 
currants on their stems, sections of oranges, pineapples, or brandied fruits, and 
pour in a little jelly when quite cold, but not set. It makes a very agreeable 
effect. By a little ingenuity you can imbed first one fruit and then another, 
arranging in circles, and pour a little jelly successively over each. Do not re-heat 
the jelly, but keep it in a warm place, while the mold is on ice and the first 
layers are hardening. 
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Berries and all ripe, mellow fruit require but little cooking, only long enough 
for the sugar to penetrate. Strew sugar over them, allow them to stand a few 
hours, then merely scald with the sugar; half to three-quarters of a pound is 
considered sufficient. Harder fruits like pears, quinces, etc., require longer 
boiling. 

The great secret of canning is to meee the fruit or vegetable perfectly air- 
tight. It must be put up boiling hot, and the vessel filled to the brim. 

Have your jars conveniently placed near your boiling fruit, in a tin pan of 
hot water on the stove, roll them in the hot water, then fill immediately with © 
the hot, scalding fruit, fill to the top, and seal quickly with the tops, which 
should also be heated; occasionally screw down the tops tighter, as the fruit 
shrinks as it cools, and the glass contracts, and allows the air to enter the cans. 
They must be perfectly air-tight. The jars to be kept in a dark, cool, dry place. 

Use glass jars for fruit always, and the fruit should be cooked in a porcelain 
or granite-iron kettle. If you are obliged to use common large-mouthed bottles 
with corks, steam the corks and pare them to a close fit, driving them in with a 
mallet. Use the following wax for sealing: one pound of resin, three ounces of 
beeswax, one and one-half ounces of tallow. Usea brush in covering the corks, 
and as they cool, dip the mouth into the melted wax. Place in a basin of cool 
water. Pack in a cool, dark, and dry cellar. After one week, examine for 
flaws, cracks or signs of ferment. | 

The rubber rings used to assist in keeping the air from the fruit cans some- 
times become so dry and brittle as to be almost useless. They can be restored to 
normal condition usually by letting them lie in water in which you have put a 
little ammonia. Mix in this proportion: One part of ammonia and two parts 
water. Sometimes they do not need to lie in this more than five minutes, but 
frequently a half-hour is needed to restore their elasticity. — 
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CANNED PEACHES. 


To one pound of peaches allow half a pound of sugar; to six “pounds of sugar, 
add half a tumbler of water; put in the kettle a layer of sugar and one of peaches 
until the whole of both are in. Wash about eight peach-leaves, tie them up 
and put into the kettle, remembering to take them out when you begin to fill up 
the jars. Let the sugared fruit remain on the range, but away from the fire, 
until upon tipping the vessel to one side you can see some liquid; then fill the 
jars, taking them out of hot water into which they were put when cold, remain- 
ing until it was made to boil around them. In this way you will find out if the 
glass has been properly annealed; for we consider glass jars with stoppers screw- 
ing down upon India-rubber rings as the best for canning fruit in families. 
They should be kept in a dark closet; and although somewhat more expensive 
than tin in the first instance, are much nicer, and eeD for years with careful 
usage. 

Fruit must be of fine flavor, and ripe, though not soft, to make nice banne ) 
fruit. 

Peaches should be thrown into cold water as they are peeled, to prevent a 
yellowish crust. | | : 


CANNED GRAPES. 


There is no fruit so difficult to can nicely as the erape; by observing the fol: 
lowing instructions you will find the grapes rich and tender a year from putting 
up. Squeeze the pulp from the skin, as the seeds are objectionable; boil the 
pulp until the seeds begin to loosen, in one kettle, having the skins boiling in a 
little water, hard, in another kettle, as they are tough. When the pulp seems 
tender, put it through the sieve; then add the skins, if tender, with the water 
they boil in, if not too much. We use a large coffee-cupful of sugar for a quart 
can; boil until thick, and can in the usual way. : 


CANNED STRAWBERRIES. a 


After the berries are picked over, let as many as can be put carefully in the 
preserve kettle at once be placed on a platter. To each pound of fruit add 
_ three-fourths of a pound of sugar; let them stand two or three hours, till the 
juice is drawn from them; pour it into the kettle and let it come to a boil, and 
_ remove the scum which rises; then put in the berries very carefully. As soon 
_ as they come thoroughly to a boil put them in warm jars, and seal while boiling 
hot. . 
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TO CAN QUINCES. 

Cut ite quinces into thin slices like apples for pies. To one quart sartul of 
quince, take a coffee-saucer and a half of sugar, and a coffee-cupful of water; 
put the sugar and water on the fire, and when boiling put in the quinces; have 
ready the jars with their fastenings, stand the jars in a pan of boiling water on 
the stove, and when the quince is clear and tender put rapidly into the jars, fruit ie 
and syrup together. The jars must be filled so that the ue overflows, and 
fastened up pee as quickly as possible. : 


CANNED PINEAPPLE. 


For six pounds of fruit, when cut and ready to can, make syrup te two 
and a half pounds of sugar and nearly three pints of water; boil syrup five 
minutes and skim or strain if necessary; then add the fruit, and let it boil up; 
have cans hot, fill and shut up as soon as possible. Use the best white sugar. 
As the cans cool, keep tightening them up. Cut the fruit half an inch thick. 


CANNED FRUIT JUICES. 


Canned fruit juices are an excellent substitute for brandy or wine in all pud- 
dings and sauces, etc. 
It is a good plan to can the pure juices of fruit i in ee summer time, putting it 
by for this purpose. 
Select clean ripe fruit, press out the juice and strain it through a flannel cloth. 
To each pint of juice add one cupful of white granulated sugar. Put it in a 
porcelain kettle, bring it to the boiling point, and bottle while hot in small 
bottles. It must be sealed very tight while it is hot. Will keep a long time, the 
. same as canned fruit. 


CANNED TOMATOES. 

Canning tomatoes is quite a simple process. A large or small quantity may 
be done at a time, and they should be put in glass jars in preference to those of 
tin, which are apt to injure the flavor. Very ripe tomatoes are the best for the 
purpose. They are first put into a large pan and covered with boiling water. 
‘This loosens the skin, which is easily removed, and the tomatoesare, then put 
into the preserving kettle, set over a moderate fire without the addition of water 
er any seasoning, and brought to a boil. After boiling slowly one-half hour, 
they are put into the jars while boiling hot and sealed tightly. They will keep 
two or three years in this way. The jars should be filled to the brim to prevent 
air from getting in, and set in a cool, dark closet. 
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TO CAN CORN. 


Split the kernels lengthwise with a knife, then scrape with the back of the . 
knife, thus leaving the hulls upon the cob. — Fill cans full of cut corn, pressing 
it in very hard. To press the corn in the can, use the small end of a potato 
~ masher, as this will enter the can easily. It will take from ten to a dozen large 
ears of corn to fill a one-quart can. When the cans are full, screw cover on with 
thumb and first finger; this will be tight enough, then place a cloth in the bottoms 
of a wash boiler to prevent breakage. On this put a layer of cans in any posi- 
tion you prefer, over the cans put a layer of cloth, then a layer of cans. Fill the 
boiler in this manner, then cover the cans well with cold water, place the boiler 
on the fire, and boil three hours without ceasing. On steady boiling, depends 
much of your success. After boiling three hours, lift the boiler from the fire, 
let the water cool, then take the cans from the boiler and tighten, let them 
remain until. cold, then tighten again. Wrap each can in brown paper to 
exclude the light, and keep in a cool dry cellar and be very sure the rubber rings 
are not hardened by use. The rings should be renewed every two years. I 
would advise the beginner to use new rings entirely, for poor rings cause the 
loss of canned fruit and vegetables in many cases. You will observe that in 
canning corn the cans are not wrapped in a cloth nor heated; merely filled with 
the cut corn. The corn in the cans will shrink considerably in boiling, but on 
no account open them after canning. 


TO CAN PEAS. 


Fill the can full of peas, shake the can so they can be filled well. You cannot 
press the peas in the can as you did the corn, but by shaking the cans they may 
be filled quite full. Pour into the cans enough cold water to fill to overflowing, 
then screw the cover. tight as you can with your thumb and first finger and 
proceed exactly as in canning corn. 

String beans are cut as for cooking and canned in the same manner, No 


seasoning of salt, pepper or sugar should be added. . 
3 — Mary Currier Parsons. 


CANNED PLUMS. 

To every pound of plums allow a quarter of a pound of sugar. Put the sugar 
and plums alternately into the preserving-kettle, first pricking the plums to pre- 
vent their breaking. Let them stand on the back of the stove for an hour or 
twe, then put them over a moderate fire, and allow to come to a boil; skim and 
pour at once into jars, running a silver spoon handle around the inside of the jar 
_ to break the air-bubbles; cover and screw down the tops. 
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: CANNED MINCE-MEAT. 
_ Mince-meat for pies can be preserved for years if canned the same as frait 
while hot, and put into glass jars and sealed perfectly tight, and set in a cool, 
dark place. One glass quart jar will hold enough to make two ordinary-sized 
pies, and in this way “‘ mince pies’’ can be had in the middle of summer as well 
as in winter, and if the cans are sealed properly, the meat will be just as fine 
when opened as when first canned. 


CANNED BOILED CIDER. 


Boiled cider, in our grandmothers’ time, was indispensable to the making of 
a good ‘‘ mince pie,’’ adding the proper flavor and richness, which cannot be 
substituted by any other ingredient, and a gill of which being added to a rule of 
‘fruit cake”? makes it more moist, keeps longer, and is far superior to fruit 
cake made without it. Boiled cider is an article rarely found in the market, 
now-a-days, but can be made by any one, with but-little trouble and expense, 
using sweet cider, shortly after it is made, and before fermentation takes place. 
Place five quarts of sweet cider in a porcelain-lined kettle over the fire, boil it 
slowly until reduced to one quart, carefully watching it that it does not burn; 
turn into glass jars while hot, and seal tightly, the same as canned fruit. It is 
. then ready to use any. time of the year. — . 


CANNED PUMPKIN. 


Pumpkins or squash canned are far more convenient for ready ‘use than 
those dried in the old-fashioned way. 

Cut up pumpkin or squash into small pieces, first cutting off the peel; stew 
them until tender, add no seasoning; then mash them very fine with a potato- 
masher. Have ready your cans, made hot, and then fill them with the hot 
pumpkin or squash, seal tight; place in a dark, cool closet. | 


PEACH BUTTER. 


Pare ripe peaches and put them in a preserving-kettle, with sufficient water 
to boil them soft; then sift through a colander, removing the stones. To each 
quart of peach put one and one-half pound of sugar, and boil very slowly one 
hour. Stir often, and do not let them-burn. Put in stone or glass jars, and 
keep in a cool placa 








, of sugar to six pounds of fruit; rane, a syrup of ee ene of a cone oe 
_ sugar, and a little water; put i in the peaches, a few at a time, and let them cook | 
Daily until quite clear. Take them up carefully on a dish and set them in the Mage 
sun to dry. Strew powdered sugar over them on all sides, a little at a time; if. i mh: 
any syrup is left, remove to fresh dishes. When they are quite dry, lay them — my. 
_ lightly i in a jar with a little sugar sifted between the layers. We vet ea a 
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RED OR PINK COLORING. 


Take two cents’ worth of cochineal. Lay it on a flat plate, and bruise it with 
the blade of a knife. Put it into half a teacupful of alcohol. Let it stand a 
» quarter of an hour, and then filter it through fine muslin. Always ready for 
* immediate use. Cork the bottle tight. | 

Strawberry or cranberry juice makes a fine coloring for frosting sweet pud- 
' dings and confectionery. 


DEEP RED COLORING. 
Take twenty grains of cochineal, and fifteen grains of cream of tartar finely 
* powdered; add to them a piece of alum the size of a cherry stone, and boil them 
with a gill of soft water, in an earthen vessel, slowly, for half an hour. Then 
' strain it through muslin, and keep it tightly corked in a phial. If a little alcohol 
is added, it will keep any length of time. | 


: YELLOW COLORING. 
Take a little saffron, put it into an earthen vessel with a very small quantity 
. of cold, soft water, and let it steep till the color of the infusion is a bright yellow. 


Then strain it, add half alcohol toit. To color fruit yellow, boil the fruit with — 


fresh skin lemons in water to cover them until it is tender; then take it up, 
spread it on dishes to cool, and finish as may be directed. 

To color icing, put the grated peel of a lemon or orange in a thin muslin bag, 
squeezing a little juice through it, then mixing with the sugar. 


GREEN COLORING. 
Take fresh spinach or beet leaves, and pound them in a marble mortar. If 
you want it for immediate use, take off the green froth as it rises, and mix it 
with wae article you intend to color. If you wish to keep it a few days, take 
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the juice when you have ea out a teacupful, Nach 1 adding 2 te a piece of 
alum the size of a pea, give it a boil in a sauce- pan. Or make the anise very 
strong and add a quart of alcohol. Bottle it air-tight. 


i SUGAR GRAINS. 


These are made by pounding white lump sugar in a mortar and shaking it 
through sieves of different degrees of coarseness, thus-acoumulating grains of 
different sizes. They are used in ornamenting cake. 


SUGAR GRAINS, COLORED. 


Stir a little eslorinee ae the essence of spinach, or prepared Hainead or jie 
earmine, or indigo, rouge, saffron, etc.,—into the sugar grains made as above, un- 
til each grain igs stained, then spread them on a baking- sheet, and dry them in 
a warm place. They are used in ee cake. 


CARAMEL OR BURNT SUGAR. 


Put one cupful of sugar and two teaspoonfuls of water in a sauce-pan on the 
fire; stir constantly until it is quite a dark color, then add a half cupful of 
water, and a pinch of salt; let it boil a few minutes, and ee cold, bottle. 

For coloring soups, sauces or gravies. / | 


TO CLARIFY JELLY. 


The white of eggs is, perhaps, the best substance that can be employed in 
clarifying jelly, as well as some other fluids, for the reason that when albumen 
(and the white of eggs is nearly pure albumen) is put into a liquid that is muddy, 
from substances suspended in it, on boiling the liquid the albumen coagulates in 
a flocculent manner, and, entangling with the impurities, rises with them to the 
surface as a scum, or sinks to the bottom, according to their weight. 
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In the making of confections, the best granulated or loaf sugar should be 
used. (Beware of glucose mixed with sugar.) Sugar is boiled more or less, 
according to the kind of candy to be made, and it is necessary to understand the 
_ proper degree of sugar boiling to operate it successfully. 

Occasionally sugar made into candies, ‘‘ creams”’ or syrups, will Heed clarify- 
ing. The process is as follows: Beat up well the white of an egg with a cupful 
of cold water and pour it into a very clean iron or thick new tin sauce-pan, then 
put into the pan four cupfuls of sugar, mixed with a cupful of warm water. 
Put on the stove, and heat moderately until the scum rises. Remove the pan, 
and skim off the top, then place on the fire again until the scum rises again. 
Then remove as before, and so continue until no scum rises. 

This recipe is for good brown or yellowish sugar; for soft, white sugars, half 
the white of an egg will do, and for refined or loaf sugar a quarter will do. 

The quantities of sugar and water are the same in all cases. Loaf sugar will 
generally do for all candy-making without further clarification. Brown or 
yellow sugars are used for caramels, dark-colored cocoanut, taffy, and pulled 
molasses candies generally. _ 

Havana is the cheapest grade of white sugar and a shade or two lighter than — 
the brown. 

Confectioners’ A is superior in color and grain to the Havana. It is acen-— 
trifugal sugar—that is, it is not re-boiled to procure its white color, but is 
moistened with water and then put into rapidly revolving cylinders. The un- 
crystalized syrup or molasses is whirled out of it, and the sugar comes out with 
a dry, white grain. \ 

Icing or Powdered Sugars. This is powdered loaf sugar. Icing can only be 
made with powdered sugar, which is produced by Pete or crushing loaf sugar 
as fine as flour nearly. ; 

Granulated Sugar. This is a coarse-grained sugar, generally very clean and 
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sparkling, and fit for use as a colored” sugar in crytalizod goods, and other ius 
superior uses. | 

This same syrup answers a most candies, and should be boiled to such a_ 
degree, that when a fork or splinter is dipped into it the liquid will run off and 
form a thick drop on the end, and long, silk-like threads hang from them when 
exposed to the air. Thesyrup never to be stirred while hot, or else it will grain, 
but if intended for soft, French candies, should be removed, and, when nearly ~ 
cold, stirred toa cream. For hard, brittle candies, the syrup should be boiled 
until, when a little is dropped in cold water, it will crack and break when biting it. 

The hands should be buttered when handling it, or it will stick to them. 

The top of the inside of the dish that the sugar or molasses is to be cooked in, 
should be buttered a few inches around the inside; it prevents the syrup from 
rising and swelling any higher than where it reaches the buttered edge. 

For common crack candies, the sugar can be kept from graining by adding 
a teaspoonful of vinegar or cream tartar. 

Colorings for candies should be harmless, and those used for fruit and con- 
fectionery, on page 395, will be most suitable. 

Essences and extracts should be bought at the druggist’s, not the poor kind 
usually sold at the grocer’s. 


FRENCH CREAM CANDY. 

Put four cupfuls of white sugar and one cupful of water into a bright tin | 
pan on the range, and let it boil without stirring for ten minutes. If it looks 
somewhat thick, test it by letting some drop from the spoon, and if it threads, 
remove the pan to the table. Take out a small spoonful, and rub it against the 
side of a cake-bowl; if it becomes creamy, and will roll into a ball between the 
fingers, pour the whole into the bowl. -When cool enough to bear your finger in 
it, take it in your lap, stir or beat it with a large spoon, or pudding-stick. It 
will soon begin to look like cream, and then grow stiffer until you find it neces- 
sary to take your hands and work it like bread dough. If it is not boiled enough 
to cream, set it back upon the range, and let it remain one or two minutes, or 
as long as is necessary, taking care not to cook it too much. Add the flavoring 
as soon as it begins to cool. This is the foundation of all French creams. It 
can be made into rolls, and sliced off, or packed in plates and cut into small 
cubes, or made into any shape imitating French candies. A pretty form is 
made by coloring some of the cream pink, taking a piece about as large as a 
hazel nut, and crowding an almond meat half way into one side, till it looks 
like a bursting kernel. In working, should the cream get too cold, warm it, 
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To be successful in making this cream, several points are to be remembered; 
when the boiled sugar is cool enough to beat, if it looks rough and has turned to 
sugar it is because it has been boiled too much, or has been stirred. If, after it 
is beaten, it does not look like lard or thick cream, and is sandy or sugary 
instead, it is because you did not let it get cool enough before beating. 

It is not boiled enough if it does not harden so as'to work like dough, and 
should not stick to the hands; in this case put it back into the pan with an 
ounce of hot water, and cook over just enough, by testing in water as above. 
After it is turned into the bowl to cool, it should look clear as jelly. Practice 
and patience will make perfect. 


FRUIT CREAMS. ) 

Add to ‘French Cream,” raisins, currants, figs, a little citron, chopped and 
mixed thoroughly through the cream while quite warm. Make into bars or flat 
cakes. | 

WALNUT CREAMS. 

Take a piece of ‘‘ French Cream”? the size of a walnut. Having cracked 
some English walnuts, using care not to break the meats, place one- half of each 
nut upon each side of the ball, pressing them into the ball. 

Walnut creams can be made by another method: First take a piece of ‘‘ French 
Cream,”’ put it into a cup, and setting the cup into a vessel of boiling water, 
heating it until it turns like thick cream; drop the walnut meats into it, one at 
a time, taking it out on the end of a fork, and placing it on buttered paper; con- 
tinue to dip them until all are used, then go over again, giving them a second 
coat of candy. They look nicely colored pink, and flavored with vanilla. 


CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 

Use ‘‘ French Cream,’’ and form it into small cone-shaped balls with the 
fingers. Lay them upon paper to harden until all are formed. Melt one cake — 
of bakers’ chocolate in an earthen dish or small basin; by setting it in the oven 
it will soon melt; do not let it cook, but it must be kept hot. 

Take the balls of cream, one at a time, on the tines of a fork, pour the melted 
chocolate over them with a teaspoon, and when well covered, slip them from the 
fork upon oiled paper. 
COCOANUT CREAMS. 

Take two tablespoonfuls of grated cocoanut and half as much ‘“ French 
candy;’’ work them both together with your hand till the cocoanut is all well 
mixed in it. If you choose, you can add a drop of vanilla. If too soft to work 
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eto balls, ‘add confectioners’ sugar to stiffen; make fa balls ie size of hare : 
nuts, and dip twice, as in the foregoing recipes, flavoring pee melted “* French 
Oream ”’ with vanilla. 


VARIEGATED CREAMS. 


Make the ‘‘French Cream”’ recipe, and divide into three parts, leaving one part 
white, color one pink with cochineal syrup, and the third part color brown with 
chocolate, which is done by just letting the cream soften and stirring in a little 
finely grated chocolate. The pink is colored by dropping on a few drops of 
cochineal syrup while the cream is warm, and beating it in. Take the white 
cream, make a flat ball of it, and lay it upon a buttered dish, and pat it out flat 
until about half an inch thick. If it does not work easily, dip the hand in alco- 
hol. Take the pink cream, work in the same way as the white and lay it upon 
the white; then the chocolate in the same manner, and lay upon the pink, press- 
ing all together. Trim the edges off smooth, leaving it in a nice, square cake, 
then cut into slices or small cubes, as you prefer. It is necessary to work it all 
up as rapidly as possible. 


RASPBERRY CREAMS. Pi? ie 


Stir enough confectioners’ sugar into a teaspoonful of raspberry jam to form 
a thick paste; roll it into balls between the palms of your hands. Put a lump of 
“French Cream” into a teacup, and set it into a basin of boiling water, stirring 
it until it has melted; then drop a few drops of cochingal coloring to make it a 
pale pink, or a few drops of raspberry juice, being careful not to add enough to 
prevent its hardening. Now dip these little balls into the sugar cream, giving 
them two coats. Lay aside to harden. 

Remember to keep stirring the melted cream, or if not it will turn back to 
clear syrup. oat 

NUT CREAMS. 


Chop almonds, hickory nuts, butternuts or English walnuts quite fine. Make 
the ‘‘ French Cream,’’ and before adding all the sugar, while the cream 1s quite 
soft, stir into it the nuts, and then form into balls, bars or “squares. Several 
kinds of nuts may be mixed together. | 


MAPLE SUGAR CREAMS. 


Grate fine maple sugar and mix in quantity to suit the taste, with ‘‘ French 
Cream;’’ make any shape desired. Walnut creams are sometimes made with 
maple sugar and are very fine. 
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| STICK CANDY. 
One nodind of granulated sugar, one cupful of water, a quarter of a eaptal of 


vinegar, or half a teaspoonful of cream tartar, one small tablespoonful of 
glycerine. Flavor with vanilla, rose or lemon. Boil all except the flavoring, - 


without stirring, twenty minutes or half an hour, or until crisp when dropped | 


in water. Just before pouring upon greased platters to cool, add half a tea- 


spoonful of soda. After pouring upon platters to cool, pour two teaspoonfuls of! 


flavoring over the top. When partly cool, pull it until very white. Draw it 


into sticks the size you wish, and cut off with shears into sticks or kiss-shaped : 


drops. It may be colored if,desired. (See page 395, for coloring.) 


} 
; 


CHOCOLATE CARAMELS. 

One cupful of grated chocolate, two cupfuls of brown sugar, one cupful of 
West India molasses, one cupful of milk or cream, butter the size of an egg, 
boil until thick, almost brittle, stirring constantly. Turn it out on to buttered 
plates, and when it begins to stiffen, mark it in small squares so that it will 
break easily when cold. Some like it flavored with a tablespoonful of vanilla. 


GRILLED ALMONDS. ; 


These are a very delicious candy seldom met with out of France. They are 
rather more trouble to make than other kinds, but well repay it from their novel 
\flavor. Blanch a cupful of almonds; dry them thoroughly. Boil a cupful of 
sugar and a quarter of a cupful of water till it ‘‘hairs,” then throw in the 
almonds; let them fry, as it were, in this syrup, stirring them occasionally; they 
will turn a faint yellow brown before the sugar changes color; do not wait an 
instant once this change of color begins, or they will lose flavor; remove them 
from the fire, and stir them until the oa has turned back to sugar and clings 
irregularly to the nuts. 

These are grilled almonds. You will find them delicious, as they are to alter- 
nate at dinner with the salted almonds now so fashionable. 


PEPPERMINT DROPS. 
One cupful of sugar, crushed fine, and just moistened with boiling water, 
then boiled five. minutes; then take from the fire and add cream of tartar the 
size of a pea; mix well and add four or five drops of oil of peppermint. Beat 
briskly until the mixture whitens, then drop quickly upon white paper. Have 
the cream of tartar and oil of peppermint measured while the sugar is boiling. 
_ If it sugars before it is all dropped, add a little water and boil a minute or two. 
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CURRANT DROPS. 


Use currant-juice, instead of water, to moisten a quantity of sugar. Put it 
in a pan and heat, stirring constantly; be sure not to let it boil; then mix a very 
little more sugar, let it warm with the rest a moment; then, with a smooth stick, 
drop on paper. 

LEMON DROPS. _ 

Upon a coffee-cupful of finely powdered sugar, pour just enough lemon-juice 
to dissolve it, and boil it to the consistency of thick syrup, and so that it appears. 
prittle when dropped in cold water. Drop this on buttered plates in drops; set 
away to cool and harden. ee 


NUT MOLASSES CANDY. 

When making molasses candy, add any kind of nuts you fancy; put them in 
after the syrup has thickened, and is ready to take from the fire; pour out on ~ 
buttered tins. Mark it off in squares before it gets too cool. Peanuts should be 
fresh roasted and then tossed in a sieve, to free them of their inner skins. 


SUGAR NUT CANDY. 

Three pounds of white sugar; half a pint of water; half a pint of vinegar; a 
quarter of a pound of butter; one pound of hickory-nut kernels. Put the sugar, | 
butter, vinegar and water together into a thick sauce-pan. When it begins to 
thicken, add the nuts. To test it, take up a very small quantity as quickly as 
possible directly from the centre, taking care not to disturb it any more than is 
necessary. Drop it into cold water, and remove from the fire the moment the 
little particles are brittle. Pour into buttered plates. Use any nuts with this 
recipe. : 

COCOANUT CANDY. 

One cocoanut, one and one-half pounds of granulated sugar. Put sugar and 
milk of cocoanut together, heat slowly until the sugar is melted, then boil five 
minutes; add cocoanut (finely grated), boil ten minutes longer, stir constantly 
to keep from burning. Pour on buttered plates, cut in squares. Will take about 
two days to harden. Use prepared cocoanut when other cannot be had. 


BUT TER-SCOTCH. ; 

Three cupfuls of white sugar, half a cupful of water, half a cupful of vinegar, 
or half a teaspoonful of cream tartar; a tablespoonful of butter and eight drops 
of extract of lemon. Boil without stirring, till it will snap and break. Just. 
before taking from the fire, add a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda; pour into 
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wall buttered biscuit a a quarter of an neh thick. Mark off into inch 
squares when partly cold. 


EVERTON TAFFY, OR BUTTER-SCOTCH. 

Two cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of dark molasses, one cupful of cold butter, 
grated rind of half alemon. Boil over a slow fire until it hardens when dropped 
in cold water. Pour thinly into uns well-buttered, and mark into little inch 
squares, before it cools. ! 

MAPLE WALNUTS. 

Beat the white of one egg to a stiff froth, stir in enough powdered sugar to 
make it like hard frosting, dip the walnut meats (which you have taken care 
to remove from the shells without breaking) in a syrup made by boiling for two 
or three minutes two tablespoonfuls of maple sugar in one of water, or in this 
proportion. Press some of the hard frosting between the two halves of the 
walnut, and let it harden. Dates may be prepared in this way, and butternuts 
ja English walnuts also. 

~POP-CORN CANDY. No. 1. | 

Put into an iron kettle one tablespoonful of butter, three tablespoonfuls of 
water and one cupful of white sugar; boil until ready to candy, then throw in 
three quarts nicely popped corn; stir vigorously until the sugar is evenly dis- 
tributed over the corn; take the kettle from the fire and stir until it cools a little, 
and in this way you may have each kernel separate and all coated with the 
sugar. Of course it must have your undivided attention from the first, to pre- 
vent scorching. Almonds, English walnuts, or, in fact, any nuts are delicious 
prepared in this way. 

POP-CORN CANDY, No. 2. 

Having popped your corn, salt it and keep it warm, sprinkle over with a 
whisk broom a mixture composed of an ounce of gum arabic, and a half pound 
of sugar, dissolved in two quarts of water; boil alla few minutes. Stir the corn 
with the hands or large spoon thoroughly; then mold into balls with the hands. 


POP-CORN BALLS. No. 3. 

Take three large ears of pop-corn (rice is best). After popping, shake it 
down in pan so-the unpopped corn will settle at the bottom; put the nice white 
popped in a greased pan. For the candy, take one cup of molasses, one cup of 
light brown or white sugar, one tablespoonful of vinegar. Boil until it will 
harden in water. Pour onthe corn. Stir with a spoon until thoroughly mixed; 
then mold into balls with the hand. 
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No flavor should be added to this Eye as the excellence of ie com- 
modity depends entirely upon the united flavor of the corn, salt and the sugar or 
molasses. 

HOARHOUND CANDY. 

Boil two ounces of dried hoarhound in a pint and a half of water for about 
half an hour; strain, and add three and a half pounds of brown sugar; boil over 
a hot fire until sufficiently hard; pour out in flat, well-greased tins and marked 
into sticks or small squares with a knife as soon as cool enough to retain its shape. 


| JUJUBE PASTE. 
Two cupfuls of sugar, one-quarter of a pound of gum arabic, one pint of 
- water. Flavor with the essence of lemon, and a grain of cochineal. Let the 
mixture stand, until the gum is dissolved, in a warm place on the back of the 
~ stove, then draw forward and cook until thick; try in cold water; it should be 
limber and bend when cold. Pour in buttered pans, an eighth of an inch thick; 
when cool, roll up in a scroll. 
| CANDIED ORANGES. 
| Candied orange is a great delicacy, which is easily made: Peel and quarter 
_ the oranges; make a syrup in the proportion of one pound of sugar to one pint 
of water; let it boil until it will harden in water; then take it from the fire and 
dip the quarters of orange in the syrup; let them drain on a fine sieve placed 
over a platter, so that the syrup will not be wasted; let them drain this until 
cool, when the sugar will crystalize. These are nice served with the last course 
of dinner. Any fruitthesame. _ 
FIG CANDY. 

One cup of sugar, one-third cup of water, one-fourth teaspoonful cream of 
tartar. Do not stir while boiling. Boil to amber color, stir in the cream of tartar 
just before taking from the fire. Wash the figs, open and lay in a tin pan and 
pour the candy over them. Or you may dip them in the syrup the same as 
** Candied Oranges.’’ | 

CANDY ROLEY POLEY. 

Take half a pint of citron, half a pint of raisins, half a pound of figs, a quar- 
ter of a pound of shelled almonds, one pint of peanuts before they are hulled; 
cut up the citron, stone the raisins, blanch the almonds, and hull the peanuts; 
cut up the figs into small bits. Take two pounds of coffee- -sugar, and moisten 
with vinegar; put in a piece of butter as large as a walnut; stew till it hardens, 
but take off before it gets to the brittle stage; beat it with a spoon six or eight 
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up like a pudding, twisting the ends of the cloth to mold it. Let it get cold, and 
slice off pieces as it may be wanted for eating. | 


MOLASSES CANDY. : 

Put one quart of West India molasses, one cupful of brown sugar, a piece of 
butter the size of half an egg, into a six-quart kettle. Let it boil over a slack 
fire until it begins to look thick, stirring it often to prevent burning. Test it by , 
taking some out and dropping a few drops in a cup of cold water. If it hardens — 
quickly and breaks short between the teeth it is boiled enough. Now put in half 
a teaspoonful of baking soda, and stir it well; then pour it out into well-buttered, 
flat tins. When partly cooled, take up the candy with your hands well 
buttered, then pull and double, and so on, until the candy is a whitish yellow. 
It may be cut in strips and rolled or twisted. 

If flavoring is desired, drop the flavoring on the top as it begins to cool, and 
when it is pulled, the whole will be flavored. 


STRAWBERRY CONSERVE. 

Prepare the fruit as for preserving, allowing half a pound of loaf sugar to 
one pound of fruit. Sprinkle the sugar over the fruit at night; in the morning, 
put it on the fire in a kettle, and boil until the berries are clear. Spread on 
dishes, and put in the sun until ae ace which, roll the fruit in sugar, and 
pack in jars. 

| PEACH CONSERVE. 

Halve the peaches and take out the stones ; pare. Have ready some pow- 
dered white sugar on a plate or dish. Roll the peaches in it several times, until 
they will not take up any more. Place them singly on a plate, with the cup or 
hollow side up, that the Juices may not run out. Lay them in the.sun. The. 
next morning roll them again. As soon as the juice seems set in the peaches, 


turn the other side to the sun. When they are thoroughly dry, pack themin  - 


glass Jars, or, what is still nicer, fig-drums. They make an excellent sweetmeat 
just as they are; or, if wanted for table use, put over the fire in porcelain, with 
a very little water, and stew a few minutes. 


PEACH LEATHER. | 
Stew as many peaches as you choose, allowing a quarter of a pound of sugar 
to one of fruit; mash it up smooth as it cooks, and when it is dry enough to 
spread in a thin sheet ona board greased with butter, set it out in the sun 
to dry; when dry it can be rolled up like leather, wrapped up in a cloth, and | 
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will keep perfectly from season to season. Sehaolchianes regard it asa a delight . 


- ful addition to their lunch of biscuit or cold bread. Apple and quince leather 
are made in the same fashion, only a little flavoring or spice is added to them. 


COCOANUT CARAMELS. | 

Two cupfuls of grated cocoanut, one cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, the whites of three eggs, beaten stiff. Soak the cocoanut, if dessicated, 
in milk enough to cover it; then beat the whites of the eggs, add eradually the 
sugar, cocoanut, and flour; with your fingers make, by rolling the mixture, 
into cone shapes. Place them on buttered sheets of tin, covered with buttered 
letter-paper, and bake in a moderate heat about fifteen or twenty minutes. 
- They should cool before removing from the tins. 


DRIED PRESERVES. | 
Any of the fruits that have been preserved in syrup may be converted into 
dry preserves, by first draining them from the syrup and then drying them slowly 
on the stove, strewing them thickly with powdered sugar. They should be 
turned every few hours, sifting over them more sugar. 


CANDIES WITHOUT COOKING. 

_ Very many candies made by confectioners are made without boiling, which 
makes them very desirable, and they are equal to the best ‘‘ French Creams.” 
The secret lies in the sugar used, which is the XXX powdered or confectioners’ 
sugar. Ordinary powdered sugar, when rubbed between the thumb and finger 
has a decided grain, but the confectioners’ sugar is fine as flour. The candies 
made after this process are better the day after. 


FRENCH VANILLA CREAM. 
Break into.a bowl the white of one or more eggs, as the quantity you wish 
to make will require; add to it an equal quantity of cold water, then stir in XXX 
powdered or confectioners’ sugar until you have it stiff enough to mold into 
shape with the fingers. Flavor with vanilla to taste. After it is formed in 
balls, cubes or lozenge shapes, lay them upon plates or waxed paper, and set — 
them aside to dry. This cream can be worked in candies similar to the French 
cooked cream. ; : 
CHOCOLATE CREAM DROPS. 
These are made or molded into cone-shape forms with the fingers, from the 
‘uncooked ‘‘ French Cream,’ similar to that which is cooked. After forming 
into these little balls or cones, lay them on oiled paper until the next day, to 
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harden, or make them inthe morning and leave them until afternoon. Then 
melt some chocolate (the best confectioners’) in a basin set in another basin of _ 
boiling water; when melted, and the creams are hard enough to handle, take 
one at a time on a fork, and drop into the melted chocolate, roll it until well 
covered, then slip from the fork upon oiled or waxed paper, and set them aside 
to harden. 

a FRUIT AND NUT CREAMS. 

Raisins seeded, currants, figs and citron, chopped fine, and mixed with the 
uncooked ‘‘ French Cream,’’ while soft, before the sugar is all mixed in, makes 
a delicious variety. Nuts also may be mixed with this cream, stirring into it 
chopped almonds, hickory nuts, butternuts, or English walnuts, then forming 
them into balls, bars or squares. Several kinds of nuts may be mixed together. | 


ORANGE DROPS. 

Grate the rind of one orange and squeeze the juice, taking care to reject the 
seeds; add to this a pinch of tartaric acid; then stir in confectioners’ sugar until 
it is stiff enough to form into small balls the size of a small marble. This is 
delicious candy. | | | 

The same process for lemon drops, using lemons in place of orange. Colora - 
faint yellow y 

COCOANUT CREAMS. 

Make the uncooked cream as in the foregoing recipe. Take the cream while 
soft, add fresh grated cocoanut to taste; add sufficient confectioners’ sugar to 
mold into balls and then roll the balls in the fresh grated cocoanut. These 
may be colored pink with a few drops of cochineal syrup, also brown by adding 
a few spoonfuls of grated chocolate; then rolling them in grated cocoanut; the 
three colors are very pretty together. The cocoanut cream may be made into a 
flat cake and cut into squares or strips. 3 | 

With this uncooked cream, all the recipes given for the cooked ‘“‘ French 
Cream,’’ may be used:—English walnut creams, variegated creams, etc., etc 
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Boiling water is a very important desideratum in the making of a good cup 
of coffee or tea, but the average housewife is very apt to overlook this fact. 
Do not boil the water more than three or four minutes; longer boiling ruins the 
water for coffee or tea-making, as most of its natural properties escape by 
evaporation, leaving a very insipid liquid, composed mostly of lime and iron, that 
would ruin the best coffee, and give the tea a dark, dead look, which ought to 
be the reverse. | 

Water left in the tea-kettle over night must never be used for preparing the 
breakfast coffee; no matter how excellent your coffee or tea may be, it will be. 
ruined by the addition of water that has been boiled more than once. 


THE HEALING PROPERTIES OF TEA AND COFFEE. 


_ The medical properties of these two beverages are considerable. Tea is used 
advantageously in inflammatory diseases and as a cure for the headache. Coffee 
is supposed to act as a preventive of gravel and gout, and to its influence is 
ascribed the rarity of those diseases in France and Turkey. Both tea and coffee 
powerfully counteract the effects of opium and intoxicating liquors; though, 
when taken in excess, and without nourishing food, they themselves produce, 
temporarily at least, some of the more disagreeable consequences incident to the 
use of ardent spirits. In general, however, none but persons possessing great 
mobility of the nervous system, or enfeebled or effeminate constitutions, are 
injuriously affected by the moderate use of tea and coffee in connection with food. 

COFFEE. 
One full coffee-cupful of ground coffee, stirred with one egg and part of the 
shell, adding a half cupful of cold water. Put it into the coffee boiler, and pour 
on to it a quart of boiling water; as it rises and begins to boil, stir it down with 
a silver spoon or fork. Boil hard for ten or twelve minutes. Remove from the | 
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- fire, and pour ae a eapeal of Bates pee pour back ity the coffee-pot. Place 
it on the back of the stove or range, where it will keep hot, (and not boil); it 


will settle in about five minutes. Send to the table hot. Serve with good 
cream and lump sugar. Three-quarters of a pound of Java and a quarter of a 


pound of Mocha make the best mixture of coffee. 


VIENNA COFFEE. ipa 
Kqual oh of Mocha and Java coffee; allow one heaping tablespoonful of | 

coffee to each person, and two extra to make good strength. Mix one egg with 
grounds; pour on coffee half as much boiling water as will be needed; let’ coffee — 
froth, then stir down grounds, and let boil five minutes; then let coffee stand — 
where it will keep hot, but not boil, for five or ten minutes, and add rest of 
water. Toone pint of cream add the white of an egg, well-beaten; this is te 
be put in cups with sugar, and hot coffee added. 


FILTERED OR DRIP COFFEE. 


For each person allow a large tablespoonful of finely ground coffee, and to 
every tablespoonful allow a cupful of boiling water; the coffee to be one part 
Mocha to two of Java. | 

Have a small iron ring made to fit the top of the coffee-pot inside, and to 
this ring sew a small muslin bag (the muslin for the purpose must not be too 
thin). Fit the bag into the pot, pour some boiling water in it, and, when the 
pot is well-warmed, put the ground coffee into the bag; pour over as much boil- 
ing water as is required, close the lid, and, when all the water has filtered 


through, remove the bag, and send the coffee to table. Making it in this manner © | 
prevents the necessity of pouring the coffee from one vessel to another, which 


cools and spoils it. The water should be poured on the coffee gradually so that 
the infusion may be stronger; and the bag must be well made that none of the 
grounds may escape through the seams and go make the coffee thick and muddy. 

Patented coffee-pots on this principle can be purchased at most house- 
furnishing stores. - 

ICED CORPEE: 

Make more castes than usual at breakfast time and stronger. When. cold 

put on ice. Serve with cracked ice in each tumbler. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CREAM IN COFFEE. 


Beat the white of an egg put to it a small lump of butter and pour the coffee 
into it gradually, stirring it so that it will not curdle. It is difficult to distinguish 
this from fresh cream. | 
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Many drop a tiny piece of sweet butter into their cup of hot coffees as a sabe 
stitute for cream. 


TO MAKE TEA. 


Allow two teaspoonfuls of tea to one large cupful of boiling water. Scald the 
teapot, put in the tea, pour on about a cupful of bozling water, set it on the fire 
in a warm place where it will not boil, but keep very hot, to almost boiling; let 
it steep or ‘‘draw”’ ten or twelve minutes. Now fill up with as much boiling © 
water as is required. Send hot to the table. It is better to use a china or porce- 
lain teapot, but if you do use metal let it be tin, new, bright and clean; never use 
it when the tin is worn off and the iron exposed. If you do you are drinking 
tea-ate of iron. 

To make tea to perfection: boiling water must be poured on the leaves 
directly it boils. Water which has been boiling more than five minutes, or 
which has previously boiled, should on no account be used. If the water does 
not boil, or if it be allowed to overboil, the leaves of the tea will be only half- 
opened and the tea itself will be quite spoiled. The water should be allowed to 
remain on the leaves from ten to fifteen minutes. 

A Chinese being interviewed for the Cook says: Drink your tea plain. 
- Don’t add milk or sugar. Tea-brokers and tea-tasters never do; epicures never 
do; the Chinese never do. Milk contains fibrin, albumen or some other stuff, 
and the tea a delicate amount of tannin. Mixing the two makes the liquid 
turbid. This turbidity, if I remember the cylopedia aright, is tannate of fibrin, 
or leather. People who put milk in tea are therefore drinking boots and shoes 
in mild disguise. | 

ICED TEA. | 

Is now served to a considerable extent during the summer months. It is of 
course used without milk, and the addition of sugar serves only to destroy the 
finer tea flavor. It may be prepared some hours in advance, and should, be 
made stronger than when served hot. It is bottled and placed in the ice-chest 
till required. Use the black or green teas, or both, mixed, as fancied. 


CHOCOLATE. 


Allow half a cupful of grated chocolate to a pint of water and a pint of milk, 
Rub the chocolate smooth in a little cold water, and stir into the boiling water. 
Boil twenty minutes, add the milk and boil ten minutes more, stirring it often. 
Sweeten to your taste. . 

The French put two cupfuls of boiling water to each cupful of shocotne 
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nt They throw i in 1 the chocolate just : as bike water. commences ae esi - Stir it with 

a spoon as soon as it boils up, add. two cupfuls of good milk, and when it has 

_ boiled sufficiently, serve with a spoonful of thick whipped cream with each cup. 

Ss a oe COCOA: | , 

Six tablespoonfuls of cocoa to each pint of water, as much milk as water, | 

sugar to taste. Rub cocoa smooth in a little cold water; have ready on the fire 

a pint of boiling water; stir in grated cocoa paste. Boil twenty minutes, add ‘ 
milk and boil five minutes more, stirring often. Sweeten in cups so as to suit 

different tastes. 


BUTTERMILK AS A DRINK. 


Buttermilk, so generally regarded as a waste product, has latterly been com- 
ing somewhat into vogue, not only as a nutrient, but as a therapeutic agent, 
and in an editorial article the Canada Lancet, some time ago, highly extolled 
its virtues. Buttermilk may be roughly described as milk which has lost most 
of its fat and a small percentage of casein, and which has become sour by fer- 
mentation. Long experience has demonstrated it to be an agent of superior 
digestibility. It is, indeed, a true milk peptone—that is, milk already partially 
digested, the coagulation of the coagulable portion being loose and flaky, and not 
of that firm indigestible nature which is the result of the action of the gastric 
juice upon sweet cow’s milk. It resembles koumiss in its nature, and, with the 
exception of that article, it is the most grateful, refreshing, and digestible of 
the products of milk. It is a decided laxative to the bowels, a fact which must 
be borne in mind in the treatment of typhoid fever, and which may be turned — a 
to advantage in the treatment of habitual constipation. It is a diuretic, and ee 
may be prescribed with advantage in some kidney troubles. Owing to its _ 
acidity, combined. with its laxative properties, it is believed to exercise a general 
impression on the liver. It is well adapted to many cases where it is customary | 4 
to recommend lime water and milk. It is invaluable in the treatment of dia- 
betes, either exclusively, or alternating with skimmed milk. In some cases of 
gastric ulcer and cancer of the stomach, it is the only food that can be retained. 
—Medical Journal. 
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CURRANT WINE. No.1 


The currants should be quite ripe. Stem, mash and strain them, adding a 
half pint of water and less than a pound of sugar to a quart of the mashed 
fruit. Stir well up together, and pour into a clean cask, leaving the bung-hole 
open, er covered with a piece of lace. It should stand for a month to ferment, 
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when it will be ready for bottling; just before bottling you may add a aie i‘ e : 
quantity of brandy or whiskey. | 


CURRANT WINE. No. 2 


To each quart of currant juice, add two quarts of soft water and three pounds 
of brown sugar. Put into a jugor small keg, leaving the top open until fer- 
mentation ceases, and it looks clear. Draw off and cork tightly. 

| | —TLong Island recipe. 


BLACKBERRY WINE. No. 1. 


Cover your blackberries with cold water; crush the berries well ‘with a wooden 
‘masher; let them stand twenty-four hours; then strain, and to one gallon of 
juice put three pounds of common brown sugar; put into wide-mouthed jars for 
several days, carefully skimming off the scum that will rise to the top; put in 
several sheets of brown paper, and, let them remain in it three days; then skim 
again, and pour through a funnel into your cask. There let 1t remain undis- 
_turbed till March; then strain again, and bottle. These directions, if carefully 
followed out, will insure you excellent wine. 

| —Orange County recipe. 


BLACKBERRY WINE. No. 2. 


Berries should be ripe and plump. Put into a large wood or stone vessel 
with a tap; pour on sufficient boiling water to cover them; when cool enough 
to bear your hand, bruise well until all the berries are broken; cover up, let 
stand until berries begin to rise to top, which will occur in three or four days. 
Then draw off the clear juice in another vessel, and add one pound of sugar to 
every ten quarts of the liquor, and stir thoroughly. Let stand six to ten days 
in first vessel with top; then draw off through a jelly bag. Steep four ounces 
of isinglass in a pint of wine for twelve hours; boil it over a slow fire till all 
dissolved, then place dissolved isinglass in a gallon of blackberry juice, give them 
a boil together, and pour all into the vessel. Let stand a few days to ferment 
and settle, draw off and keep in a cool place. Other berry wines may be made 
in the same manner. : 


GRAPE WINE. 


Mash the grapes and strain them through a cloth; put the skins in a tub after 
squeezing them, with barely enough water to cover them; strain the juice thus 
obtained into the first portion; put three pounds of sugar to one gallon of the 
mixture; let it stand in an open tub to ferment, covered with a cloth, for a 
period of from three to seven days; skim off what rises every morning. Pur 
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‘ 4 ine juice i in a eae and leave it open for twenty-four hours; ‘then bung it up, 
and put clay over the bung to keep the air out. Let your wine remain in the 
cask until March, when it should be drawn off and bottled. 


{ 


| FLORIDA ORANGE WINE. 


Wipe the oranges with a wet cloth, peel off the yellow rind very thin, squeeze 
the oranges, and strain the juice through a hair sieve; measure the juice after 
it is strained, and for each gallon allow three pounds of granulated sugar, the 
white and shell of one egg, and one-third of a gallon of cold water; put the sugar, 
the white and shell of the egg (crushed small) and the water over the fire, and stir 
them every two minutes until the eggs begins to harden; then boil the syrup 
until it looks clear under the froth of egg which will form on the surface; strain — 
the syrup, pour it upon the orange rind, and let it stand over night; then next 
add the orange-juice and again let it stand over night; strain it the second day, 
and put it into a tight cask with a small cake of compressed yeast to about ten — 
gallons of wine, and leave the bung out of the cask until the wine ceases to 
ferment; the hissing noise continues as long as fermentation is in progress; when 

fermentation ceases, close the cask by driving in the bung, and let the wine 
stand about nine months before bottling it; three months after it is bottled, it 
can be used. A glass of brandy added to each gallon of wine after fermentation 
ceases is generally considered an improvement. , 

There are seasons of the year when Florida oranges by the box are very 
cheap, and this fine wine can be made at a small expense. 


METHELIN, OR HONEY WINE. 


This is a very ancient and popular drink in the north of Europe. To some 
new honey, strained, add spring water; put a whole egg into it; boil this liquor 
till the egg swims above the liquor; strain, pour it in a cask. To every fifteen 
gallons add two ounces of white Jamaica ginger, bruised, one ounce of cloves 
and mace, one and a half ounces of cinnamon, ali bruised together, and tied up 
in a muslin bag; accelerate the fermentation with yeast; when worked suffi- 
ciently, bung up; in six weeks draw off into bottles. , 

Another Mead.—Boil the combs, from which the honey has been drained, Gath 
sufficient water to make a tolerably sweet liquor; ferment this with yeast, and 
proceed as per previous formula. ' 

Sack Mead is made by adding a handful of ise and sufficient brandy to the 
comb liquor. 











BLACK CURRANT - WINE. | ena ee 


Four quarts of whiskey, four quarts of black currants; : Rane pounds of brown oy 


My oa white sugar, one tablespoonful of cloves; one tablespoonful of cinnamon. 


i Crush the currants, and let them stand in the whiskey with the spices for 
_ three weeks; then strain and add the sugar; set away again for three weeks 


gtthy then strain and bottle. 


J ARAISEN: WINES co) ae: weg 
Take two pounds of raisins, seed and chop them, a lemon, a pound of white 
sugar, and about two gallons of boiling water.. Pour into a stone jar, and stir 
‘daily for six or eight days. Strain, bottle, and put in a cool Baer for ten ant 4 
or so, when the wine will be ready for use. 3 


CHERRY BOUNCE. .  ! | 
To one gallon of wild cherries add enough good whiskey to cover the fruit. 


Let soak two or three weeks and then drain off the liquor.. Mash the cherries — 


without breaking the stones and strain through a jelly-bag; add this liquor to 


“ i that already drained off. Make a syrup with a gill of water and a pound of 


white sugar to every two quarts of liquor thus prepared; stir in well and bottle, | 


Bae and tightly cork. A common way of making cherry bounce is to put wild 


cherries and whiskey together in a jug and use the liquor as wanted. 


i 


BLACKBERRY CORDIAL. 


Warm and squeeze the berries; add to one pint of juice one pound of white 


sugar, one-half ounce of powdered cihnamon, one-fourth ounce of mace, two 
teaspoonfuls of cloves. Boil all together for one-fourth of an hour; strain the 
- syrup, and to each pint add a glass of French brandy... Two or three doses of a 
tablespoonful or less will check any slight diarrhoea. When the attack is 
violent, give a tablespoonful after each discharge, until the complaint is in 
subjection. It will arrest dysentery if given in season, and is a pleasant and 
safe remedy. Excellent for children when teething. : 


HOP BEER. 


Take five quarts of ee six ounces of hops, boil it three hours; then strain 
‘the liquor, add to it five quarts of water, four ounces of bruised ; einger root, boil 
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this again twenty minutes, strain and add four pounds of sugar. When luke- 4 i 


warm, put in a pint of yeast. Let it ferment; in twenty-four hours it will be | i 


ready for bottling. 








GINGER BEER. : © 
Put ito: a kettle two ounces of powdered ginger root (or more if it is a 
very strong), half an ounce of cream of tartar, two large lemons, cut in slices, 
two pounds of broken loaf sugar, and two gallons of soft boiling water. Simmer 
them over a slow fire for half'an hour. When the liquor ig nearly cold, stirinte 
it a large tablespoonful of the best yeast. After it has fermented, which will 4) 
be in about twenty-four hours, bottle for use. | 


SPRUCE BEER. 


Allow an ounce of hops and a spoonful of ginger toa gallon of water. When 
well.boiled, strain it, and put in a pint of molasses, or a pound of brown sugar, 
and half an ounce or less of the essence of spruce; when cool, add a teacupful 
of yeast, and put into a clean, tight cask, and let it ferment for a day or two, 
then bottle it for use. You can boil the sprigs of spruce fir in place of the 
essence. | | 
| } ROMAN PUNCH. No. 1. 

Grate the yellow rind of four lemons and two oranges upon two pounds of 
loaf sugar. Squeeze the juice of the lemons and oranges; cover the juice and 
let it stand until the next day. Strain it through a sieve, mix with the sugar; 
add a bottle of champagne and the whites of eight eges beaten to a stiff froth. 
It may be frozen or not, as desired. For winter use snow instead of ice. 


ROMAN PUNCH. No. 2. 

Make two quarts of lemonade, rich with pure juice lemon fruit; add one © 
tablespoonful of extract of lemon. Work well, and freeze; just before serving, | 
add for each quart of ice half a pint of brandy and half a pint of Jamaica rum. 
Mix well and serve in. high glasses, as this makes what is called a semi or half. j 
ice. It is usually served at dinners as a coup de milieu. 


DELICIOUS JUNKET. | 
Take two quarts of new milk, warm it on the stove to about blood-heatz: 
pour it into a glass or china bowl, and stir into it two tablespoonfuls of Grosse & | 
Blackwell’s prepared rennet, two tablespoonfuls of powdered loaf sugar, and a 
small wine-glassful of pale brandy. Let it stand till cold and eat with sugar and 
rich cream. Half the quantity can be made. 


RASPBERRY SHRUB. 


| One quart of raspberry juice, half a pound of loaf sugar, dissolved, a pint of 
Jamaica rum, or part rum and brandy. Mix thoroughly. Bottle for use. 
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SASSAFRAS MEAD. 


Mix seaduatly with two quarts of boiling water three pounds and a half of 
the best brown sugar, a pint and a half of good West India molasses, and a 
quarter of a pound of tartaric acid. Stir it well, and when cool, strain it into 
a large jug or pan, then mix in a teaspoonful (not more) of essence of sassafras. 
Transfer it to clean bottles, (it will fill about half a dozen,) cork it tightly, and 
keep it in a cool place. It will be fit for use next day. Put into a box or boxes 
a quarter of a pound of carbonate of soda, to use with it. To prepare a glass of 
sassafras mead for drinking, put a large tablespoonful of the mead into a half 
tumbler full of ice-water, stir into it a half teaspoonful of the soda, and it will 
immediately foam up to the top. 

Sassafras mead will be found a cheap, wholesome, and pleasant beverage for 
varm weather. The essence of sassafras, tartaric acid and carbonate of soda, 
‘an, of course, all be obtained at the druggist’s. , 


CREAM SODA WITHOUT THE FOUNTAIN. 


Coffee-sugar, four pounds; three pints of water, three nutmegs, grated, the 
whites of ten eggs, well-beaten, gum arabic, one ounce; twenty drops of oil of 
lemon, or extract equal to that amount. By using oils of other fruits, you can 
make as many flavors from this as you desire. Mix all, and place over a gentle 
fire, and stir well about thirty minutes; remove from the fire and strain, and 
divide into two parts; into one-half put eight ounces of bi-carbonate of soda, into 
the other half put six ounces of tartaric acid. Shake well, and when cold they 
are ready for use by pouring three or four spoonfuls from both parts into sepa- 
rate glasses, each one-third full of water. Stir each and pour together, and you. 
have a nice glass of cream soda which you can drink at your leisure, as the gum 
and eggs hold the gas. 

| WINE WHEY. 


Sweeten one pint of milk to taste, and when boiling, throw in two wine- 
glasses of sherry; when the curd forms, strain the whey through a muslin bag 
into tumblers. 


LEMON SYRUP. 


Take the juice of twelve lemons; grate the rind of six in it, let it stand over 
night; then take six pounds of white sugar, and make a thick syrup. When it 
is quite cool, strain the juice into it, and squeeze as much oil from the grated 
rind as will suit the taste. Put in bottles, securely corked, for future use. A 
tablespeonful in a goblet of water will make a delicious drink on a hot day. 


Ks 
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FOR A SUMMER DRAUGHT. 


The juice of one lemon, a tumblerful of cold water, pounded sugar to taste, 
half a small teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Squeeze the juice from the 
lemon; strain, and add it to the water, with sufficient pounded sugar to sweeten 
the whole nicely. When well-mixed, put in‘the soda, stir well, and drink while 
the mixture is in an effervescing state. 


NOYEAU CORDIAL. 


To one gallon of proof spirit add three pounds of loaf sugar and a table- 
spoonful of extract of almonds. Mix well together, and allow to stand forty- 
eight hours, covered closely; now strain through thick flannel, and bottle. This 
liquor will be much improved by adding half a pint of apricot or peach juice. 


EGG NOGG. 


Beat the yellows of twelve eggs very light, stir in as much white sugar as 
they will dissolve, pour in gradually one glass of brandy to cook the eggs, one 
glass of old whiskey, one grated nutmeg, and three pints of rich milk. Beat the 
whites to a froth and stir in last. 


EGG FLIP, OR MULLED ALE. 

Boil one quart of good ale, with some nutmeg; beat up six eggs, and mix 
them with a little cold ale; then pour the hot ale to it, and pour it back and forth 
several times to prevent its curdling; warm, and stir it till sufficiently thick; add 
a piece of butter or a glass of brandy, and serve it with dry toast. 


MILK PUNCH. 
One pint of milk made very sweet; a wine-glassful of brandy or rum, well- 
stirred together; grate a little nutmeg over the top of the glasses. Serve witha 
straw in each glass. 


FINE MILK PUNCH. 


Pare off the yellow rind of four large lemons, and steep it for twenty-four 
hours in a quart of brandy or rum. Then mix with it the juice of the lemons, 
a pound and a half of loaf-sugar, two grated nutmegs, and a quart of water. 
Add a quart of rich unskimmed milk, made boiling hot, and strain the whole 
through a jelly bag. You may either use it as soon as it is cold, or make a larger 
quantity (in the above proportions), and bottle it. It will keep several months. 








piece of wire and bend it around a small piece of brimstone the size of a bean; 
_ set the brimstone on fire, put it in the jar or bottle, bending the other end over 
_. the mouth of the vessel, and cover with a cork; after the brimstone has burned 
away, fill the vessel with the syrup or preserves and cover tightly. There is no a 


ree, TO MAKE HOT - PUNCH, ae 
a aebae pint of rum, half a pint of brandy, quarter of a pound of sugar, one 


large lemon, half a teaspoonful of nutmeg, one pint of boiling water. 
Rub the sugar over the lemon until it has absorbed all the yellow part of the 


skin, then put the sugar into a punch- bowl; add the lemon-juice (free from pips), 


and mix these two ingredients, well together. Pour over them the boiling water, 
stir well together, add the rum, brandy, and nutmeg; mix thoroughly and the 


cesses of mixing must be diligently attended to. (This is an old-style punch.) 


LEMONADE. 


taste. 


STRAWBERRY WATER. 
Palco ¢ one cupful of ripe hulled berries; crush with a wooden spoon, mixing’ 


with the mass a quarter of a pound of pulverized sugar and half a pint of cold 


water. Pour the mixture into a fine sieve, rub through and filter till clear; add 


the strained juice of one lemon and one and a half pints of cold water, mix 
thoroughly, and set in ice-chest till wanted. 
This makes a nice, cool drink on a warm day, and easily to be ile ates in straw- 


berry season. 


STRAWBERRY AND RASPBERRY SYRUP. 


Mash the fresh fruit, express the juice, and to each quart add three and a 
half pounds of granulated sugar. The juice, heated to 180° Fahrenheit, and 


strained or filtered previous to dissolving the sugar, will keep fer an indefinite 
time, canned hot in glass jars. 

The juice of soft fruits is best when allowed to drop therefrom by its own 
weight, lightly mash the fruit and then suspend in a cloth, allowing the juice to 
drop in a vessel beneath. Many housekeepers, after the bottles and jars are 
thoroughly washed and dried, smoke them with sulphur in this way: Take a 


sulphurous Lang left by the process. 





punch will be ready to serve. It is very important in making good punch that 3 
all the ingredients are thoroughly incorporated; and to insure success, the pro- 


Three lemons to a pint of water makes strong PaaS sweeten to your 


X 
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\ KOUMISS. 
- Koumiss i is Pop ired by dissolving four ounces of white sugar in one gallon 
of skimmed milk, and placing in bottles of the capacity of one quart; add two 
ounces of bakers’ yeast, or a cake of compressed yeast to each bottle. Cork and 





tie securely, set in a warm place until fermentation is well under way, and lay pn 


the bottles on their sides in a cool cellar. In three days, fermentation will have i ‘ ' 
progressed sufficiently to permit the koumiss to be in good condition. iG 


J ati PINEAPPLE VINEGAR. 


Cover sliced pine-apples with pure cider vinegar; let them stand three or four ‘ib 
days, then mash and strain through a cloth as long as it runs clear, to every ' 
three quarts of juice add five pounds of sugar. | 
Boil it all together about ten minutes, skim carefully until nothing rises i 


the surface, take from the fire; when cool, bottle it. Blackberries and rasp- i ' 


berries, and, in fact, any kind of highly flavored fruit, is fine; a tablespoonful 
in a glass of ice-cold water, to drink in warm weather. on 


RASPBERRY VINEGAR. No. t. 


Put a quart of raspberries into a suitable dish, pour over them a quart of 
good vinegar, let it stand twenty-four hours, then strain through a flannel bag, — 


and pour this liquor on another quart of berries; do this for three or four days. | Oy 


successively, and strain it; make it very sweet with loaf sugar; bottle, and seal it. 


AN) RASPBERRY VINEGAR. No. 2. 


Turn over a quart of ripe raspberries, mashed, a quart of good cider vinegar, 


add one pound of white sugar, mix well, then let stand in the sun four hours. ) 
Strain it, squeeze out the juice, and put in a pint of good brandy. Seal it up 


in bottles, air tight, and lay them on their sides in the cellar; cover them with i 


sawdust. When used, pour two tablespoonfuls to a tumblerful of ice-water. 
Fine. 
HOME-MADE TABLE VINEGAR. | 

Put in an ‘open cask four gallons of warm rain-water, one gallon of common 
molasses, and two quarts of yeast; cover the top with thin muslin and leave it 
in the sun, covering it up at night and when it rains. In three or four weeks it 
will be good vinegar. If cider can be used in place of rain-water the vinegar 
will make much sooner—will not take over a Lichen to make a very sharp vinegar. 
Excellent, for pickling purposes. 
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Noe COFFEE, TEA, BEVERAGES. 0) 


VERY STRONG TABLE VINEGAR. 

Take two gallons of good cider and thoroughly mix it with two pounds of 
new honey, pour into your cask or bottle, and let it stand from four to six 
months, when you will have vinegar so strong that it cannot be used at table 
without diluting with water. It is the best ever procured for pickling purposes. 


PINEAPPLE-ADE. 


Pare and slice some very ripe pineapples; then cut the slices into small pieces. 
Put them with all their juice into a large pitcher, and sprinkle among them 
plenty of powdered white sugar. Pour on boiling water, allowing a small half 
pint to each pineapple. Cover the pitcher, and let it stand till quite cool, oc- 
casionally pressing down the pineapple with a spoon. Then set the pitcher for 
a while in ice. Lastly, strain the infusion into another vessel, and transfer it 
to tumblers, putting into each glass some more sugar and a bit of ice. This 
beverage will be found delicious. 


SEIDLITZ POWDERS. 


Fold in a white paper a mixture of one drachm of Rochelle salts and twenty- 
five grains of carbonate of soda, in a blue paper twenty grains of tartaric 
acid. They should all be pulverized very finely. Put the contents of the white 
paper into a tumbler, not quite half full of cold water, and stir it till dissolved. 
Then put the mixture from the blue paper into another tumbler with the same 
quantity of water, and stir that also. When the powders are dissolved in both 
tumblers, pour the first into the other, and it will effervesce immediately. Drink 
it quickly, while foaming. | 


INEXPENSIVE DRINK. 

A very nice, cheap drink which may take the place of lemonade, and be found 
fully as healthful, is made with one cupful of pure cider vinegar, half a cupful 
of good molasses, put into one quart pitcher of ice-water. A tablespoonful of 
ground ginger added makes a healthful beverage. | 








_ VARIETIES OF SEASONABLE FOOD 


TO BE OBTAINED IN OUR MARKETS DURING THE YEAR. 


JANUARY. 
MEATS. 
Beef, mutton, pork, lamb. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 


Rabbits, hares, partridges, woodcocks, grouse or prairie chickens, snipes, 
antelope, quails, swans, geese, chickens, capons, tame pigeons, wild ducks, the 
canvas-back duck being the most popular and highly prized; turkeys. 


FISH. 


Haddock, fresh codfish, halibut, flounders, bass, fresh salmon, turbot. Frozen 
fresh mackerel is found in our large cities during this month; also frozen salmon, 
red-snapper, shad, frozen bluefish, pickerel, smelts, green turtle, diamond-back 
terrapin, prawns, oysters, scallops, hard crabs, white bait, finnan haddie, smoked 


halibut, smoked salmon. 
) VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage, carrots, turnips, parsnips, beets, pumpkins, chives, celery, winter 
squash, onions, white and sweet potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, chiccory, Brussels- 
sprouts, kale-sprouts, oyster plant, leeks, cress, cauliflower. Garden herbs, both 
dry and green, being chiefly used in stuffing and soups, and for flavoring and 
garnishing certain dishes, are always in season, such as sage, thyme, sweet basil, 
borage, dill, mint, parsley, lavender, summer savory, etc., may be procured green 
in the summer and dried in the winter. 





[| RERBRUARY. 
MEATS. 


Beef, mutton, pork, lamb, antelope. 
421 








| “POULTRY AND ‘GAME. i ae 
-Partridges, hares, rabbits, snipes, capons, pheasants, fowls, pallets, g goose, adeks. eC 


H turkeys, wild ducks, swan, geese and pigeons. 


FISH. 


Halibut, haddock. fresh codfish, striped bass, eels, fresh Pas live lobsters, 
pompano, sheep’s-head, red-snapper, white perch, a panfish, smelts—green and 





- frozen; shad, herring, salmon-trout, whitefish, pickerel, green turtle, flounders, scal- 
ae lops, prawns, oysters, soft-shell crabs—which are in excellent condition this month ; 
hard crabs, white bait, boneless dried codfish, finnan haddie, smoked halibut, 
i fs smoked salmon. 
ian VEGETABLES. | 3 
White potatoes, sweet potatoes, cabbage, onions, parsnips, oyster plant, okra, 
celery, chiccory, carrots, turnips, J erusalem artichokes, French artichokes, Brussels-. 
: sprouts, beets, mushrooms raised in hot-houses, pumpkin, winter squash, dry shal- 
lots and garden herbs for seasoning put up in the dried state. 


a) MARCH. 
Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork. 


i ee | POULTRY AND GAME. 


Chickens, turkeys, ducks, rabbits, snipes, wild pigeons, capons. 


? 


: FISH. 

ee: Striped bass, halibut, salmon, live codfish, chicken halibut, live lobetee Spanish 
mackerel, flounders, sheep’s-head, pompano, grouper, red-snapper. Shad are 
_ plentiful this month. Herring, salmon-trout, sturgeon, whitefish, pickerel, yellow 


perch, catfish, green turtle, terrapin, scallops, soft-shell clams, oysters, prawns, 
_ smoked salmon, smoked halibut, smoked haddock, salt codfish. 


VEGETABLES. 
Lai Lbazes. turnips, carrots, parsnips, artichokes, white potatoes, sweet potatoes, 


i 





onions, leeks, radishes, Brussels-sprouts, celery, mushrooms, salsify-chives, cress, 
parsley and other garden herbs, greens, rhubarb and cucumbers raised in hot-beds. 








pevary Sana yy 





| ATS. ’ ae 
Beef, veal, pork, mutton, lamb. | | | | ii hand | ee ‘ Hf ie 

POULTRY AND GAME. | be 
"Chickens, fowls, green geese, young ducks, capons, golden Pig ee ~~ 


wild ducks. i . a i 


"Haddock, fresh cod, striped bass, halibut. eels, chicken halibut, live folneee x 
salmon, white perch, flounders, fresh mackerel, sheep’s-head, smelts, red- snapper, | 












\ 


‘ 


Pineae, skate or ray fish, shad, whitefish, brook trout, -Salmon- trout, ae ” 


orbs: ca bait, fad halibut Sed i eas haddock, salt mask _ ; 


salt codfish. 
Bate VEGETABLES. 


ny , 2 ae 

Onions, white and sweet potatoes, kale-sprouts, rhubarb, artichokes, turnips, 
radishes, Brussels-sprouts, okra, cabbage, parsnips, mushrooms, cress, carrots, 
beets, dandelion, egg-plant, leeks, lettuce, cucumbers, asparagus, string b : 
peas, chives. 


: MAY. 
: - MEATS. 
Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork. | 
- POULTRY AND GAME. 


Bola: pigeons, spring chickens, young ducks, chickens, green geese, 


| turkeys. 
FISH. ' 


Halibut, haddock, striped bass, salmon, flounders, fresh mackerel, ‘Spanish ee 
mackerel, blackfish, pompano, butterfish, weakfish, kinefish, porgies, shad, bluefish, te 









clams, brook-trout, whitefish, mig crayfish, prawns, green turtle, soft crabs, frogs’ ( i 


legs, smoked fish, | | | | ON aha 
6 VEGETABLES. ee 


New potatoes, sweet potatoes, cabbage, young onions, asparagus, beets, carrots, N, 
| kidney beans, string beans, lettuce, tomatoes, cauliflower, peas, turnips, squash, ie 
‘salon. ‘a radishes, artichokes, sorrel, egg- ee cucumbers, salads” | i 









SEASONABLE FOOD. — 


JUNE. 


| MEATS. 
Beef, veal, mutton, lamb. ; 


POULTRY AND GAME. 


Chickens, geese, ducks, young turkeys, plovers, pigeons. 


FISH. 

Fresh salmon, striped bass, halibut, fresh mackerel, flounders, kingfish, black- 
fish, weakfish, butterfish, pompano, Spanish mackerel, porgies, sheep’s-head, 
sturgeon, sea bass, bluefish, skate or rayfish, carp, black bass, crayfish, lobsters, 
eels, white bait, frogs’ legs, soft crabs, clams. 


VEGETABLES. 
Poiaoss, spinach, cauliflower, string beans, peas, tomatoes, asparagus, carrots, 
artichokes, parsnips, onions, cucumbers, lettuce, radishes, cress, oyster plant, egg 
plant, rhubarb and all kinds of garden herbs, sorrel, horse-radish. 





JIL 


MEATS. 


Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 
Fowls, chickens, pigeons, plovers, young geese, turkey-plouts, squabs, doe- 


birds, tame rabbits. 
FISH. 


Spanish mackerel, striped bass, fresh mackerel, blackfish, kingfish, flounders, 
salmon, cod, haddock, halibut, pompano, butterfish, a sweet panfish, sheep’s-head, 
porgies, sea bass, weakfish, swordfish, tantog, bluefish, skate, brook trout, crayfish, 
blask bass, moonfish—a fine baking or boiling fish; pickerel, perch, eels, green 
turtle, frogs’ legs, soft crabs, white bait, prawns, lobsters, clams. 


VEGETABLES. | 
Potatoes, asparagus, peas, green string beans, butter beans, artichokes, celery, 
lettuce, carrots, salsify, tomatoes, spinach, mushrooms, cabbage, onions, endive, 
radishes, turnips, mint, various kinds of greens and salads. 








: Se ae oon 
AUGUST. 


MEATS. 


425 


Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork. 
POULTRY AND GAME. 


Venison, young ducks, green geese, snipe, plover, turkeys, guinea-fowls, squabs, 


wild pigeons, woodcock, fowls. 
FISH. 


Striped bass, cod, halibut, haddock, salmon, flounders, fresh mackerel, ponito, 
butterfish, sea bass, kingfish, sheep’s-head, porgies, bluefish, moonfish, brook-trout, 
eels, black bass, crayfish, skate or rayfish, catfish, uae turtle, white bait, squid, 
frogs’ ee soft crabs, prawns, clams. 


VEGETABLES. 
Carrots, artichokes, onions, string beans, lima beans, cauliflower, Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, green corn, tomatoes, peas, summer squash, cucumbers, radishes, 
lettuce, celery, rhubarb, beets, greens, mushrooms, chives. 


SEPTEMBER. 


MEATS. 
Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, venison. 
POULTRY AND GAME. 
Larks, woodcock, snipe, wild pigeons, squabs, young geese, young turkeys, 
plover, wild ducks, wild geese, swans and brant fowls, reed-birds, grouse, doe-birds, 


partridges. 
| FISH. 


Salmon, halibut, codfish, pompano, striped bass, haddock, cero, a large fish simi- 
lar to the Spanish mackerel; flounders, fresh mackerel, blackfish, Spanish mackerel, 
butterfish, whitefish, weakfish, smelts, porgies, squids, pickerel, crayfish, catfish, 
bluefish, wall-eyed pike, sea bass, skate, carp, prawns, white bait, frog’s legs, hard 
crabs, moonfish, soft crabs, herrings, lobsters, clams. 

VEGETABLES. | 

Potatoes, cabbages, turnips, artichokes, peas, beans, carrots, onions, salsify, 

mushrooms, lettuce, sorrel, celery, cauliflower, Brussels-sprouts, sweet potatoes, 


squash, rhubarb, green-peppers, parsnips, beets, green corn, tomatoes, cress. 


~ 





MEATS. 


Beef, veal, mutton, tata pork, yenison, antelope. | bhi ‘y K oe a 





ey POULTRY AND GAME. 

i a Turkeys, geese, fowls, pullets, chickens, wild ducks, the powvas beck duck being 

Ae the most highly prized, for its delicate flavor; woodcock, grouse, pheasants, Pier) 
eons, , partridges, snipes, reed-birds, golden plover, gray plover, squabs. 


FISH. | i 
7 "Striped bass, fresh cod, halibut, haddock, Spanish mackerel, fresh rane 
 €eFO, flounders, pompano, weakfish, white perch, grouper, sheep’ s-head, whitefish, 
 bluefish, pickerel, red-snapper, yellow perch, smelts, sea bass, black bass, cisco, 


= 


iii _wall-eyed pike, crayfish, carp, salmon-trout, spotted bass, terrapin, frogs’ legs, hard ~ 
Y 4 ) crabs, soft crabs, white bait, green turtle, scallops, eels, lobsters, oysters. 
uae : i | VEGETABLES. 


- Potatoes, cabbages, turnips, carrots, cauliflowers, parsnips, string beans, peas, 


: lima beans, corn, _tomatoes, onions, spinach, salsify, egg-plant, beets, pumpkins, 
endive, celery, parsley squash, cucumbers, mushrooms, sweet herbs of all kinds, 
salads of all kinds, garlic, shallots. : | 


NOVEMBER, 
MEATS. 


Beef, veal, mutton, pork, venison, antelope. 


POULTRY AND GAME. i one 

Rabbits, hares, pheasants, woodcock,» paruneecy quails, snipe, grouse, wild i i 

ue ducks, wild geese, fowls, turkeys, pigeons. | by. = 
ae | FISH. _ | ee 
Striped bass, fresh cod, halibut, haddock, salmon, fresh mackerel, blackfish, i 


Hy Oey bluefish, catfish, redfish or spotted bass, black bass, yellow perch, skate, 
i fo salmon-trout, ee irs are eyed ie cisco, crayfish, terrapin, i 


euarnyper 








‘VEGETABLES, 


Potatoes, carrots, parsnips,. turnips, onions, dried beans, araeholes cabbages, 





beets, winter squash, celery parsley, pumpkins, shallots, mushrooms, chiccory, | 


all sorts of salads and sweet herbs. 





DECEMBER. 
MEATS. 
Beef, veal, mutton, pork, venison. 


( | POULTRY AND GAME. 


Rabbits, hares, grouse, pheasants, woodcock, snipe, partridges, turkey, fowls, © it 


chickens, pullets, Bore, wild geese, ducks, wild duck, tame duck, canvas-back duck, Na 


quails. 
FISH. 


Turbot, Beueasons haddock, halibut, eels, striped bass, flounders, salmon, fresh 
cod, blackfish, whitefish, grouper, cusk, shad, mullet, a sweet panfish, black bass, 


yellow perch, salmon-trout, pickerel, cisco, skate, wall-eyed pike, terrapin, crayfish, 


green turtle, prawns, hard crabs, soft crabs, scallops, frogs’ legs, oysters. 


/ 


* 


mk VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes, cabbages, onions, winter squash, beets, turnips, pumpkins, carrots, 


_ parsnips, dried beans, dried peas, mushrooms, parsley, shallots, Brussels-sprouts, 
leeks, horse-radish, garlic, mint, sage and small salads. Garden herbs which are 


mostly used for stuffings and for flavoring dishes, soups, etc., or for garnishing, ” a 


may be found either green or dried the year round, always in season. 


Melons can be had at most of our markets from July 1st until the 15th of Oats. . 


ber; they are received from the South in the early part of the season, and are not 
as fresh and good as those ripened i in our own vielpity. | 


a 








BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND DINNER 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


AND FOR 


A WEEK IN EACH MONTH IN THE YEAR. 


JANUARY. — 





New Year's : Day. |: 


Breakfast, 


Baked Apples 425. 
ath Hominy 244. 
Broiled White Fish 51. Ham Omelet 206. 
Potatoes ala Creme 171. Parker House Rolls 224, 
Crullers 281. Toast 246. 
Coffee 408. 


Supper. 


Cold Roast Turkey 71. 
Boston Oyster Pie 66. Celery Salad 154, 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 175. 
Rusks 227. Fruit Cake 256. 
Sliced Oranges, 
Tea 410. ihe 


Ditrwwer. 


Oysters on Half Shell. 
Julienne Soup 26. 
Baked Pickerel 43. 
_ Roast Turkey 71, Oyster Stuffing 72. 
Mashed Potatoes 170. Boiled Onions 176. 
Baked Winter Squash 188. 
Cranberry Sauce 144, Chicken Pie 77. 
Plain Celery 155. Lobster Salad 151. _ 
Olives. Spiced Currants 168. 
English Plum Pudding 353, Wine Sauce 371. 


Mince Pie 300. Orange Water Ice 337. 
Fancy Cakes 275. Cheese. Fruits. — 
Nuts. — Raisins. Confectionery. _ 
Coffee 408. Baga 











| Breakfast. 


Oranges. 
Oatmeal, with Cream 243, 


Broiled Mutton Chops 122. Tomato Sauce 140, 


Favorite Warmed Potatoes 173, 


Eggs on Toast 248. Graham Gems 230. 


Wheat Bread 213. Ooffee 408. 


* 





Supper. 


Potted Ham 134, 
Cheese Cream Toast 198. 


Cold Raised Biscuit 223. 


Celery Salad 154- 


si Sunday. 


Binwer. 


Oysters on Half Shell. 
_ Mock Turtle Soup 82. 
Boiled Halibut 48, Sauce Maitre d’Hotel 142. 
Roast Haunch of Venison 91, Currant J elly 383. 
Potato Croquettes No.1 174. 
Creamed Parsnips 180. Celery. 
Pickled White Cabbage 162. 
Chicken Patties 77. 
Baked Lemon Pudding 355. Jelly Kisses 330, 


« 


ip Raisins. Nuts. Fruit. 
Gooseberry Jam 387. Citron Cake 260. Coffee 408 
Tea 410. ; 
| Monday. 
. Breakfast. Binwer. 


Baked. Apples 425. 

Boiled Rice 244. Pork Cutlets 130. 
Waffles 231, with Maple Syrup. 
Potato Fillets 173. 

Toast 246. Coffee 408. 





Lurmacheow. 


Cold Roast Venison 91. 
Broiled Oysters 63. Potato Salad 155 
Rye Drop Cakes 282. 
Canned Peaches 390. Tea 410, 


Breakfast. 


Raspberry Jam 387. 
Hominy 244, Saratoga Chips 171. 
Porterhouse Steak 97. 
French Griddle Cakes 235. 
Brown Bread 216. Coffee 408, . 





Luncheon. 


Scrambled Mutton 125. 
Welsh Rarebit 198. Olives. 
Hominy Croquettes 244. 
Ourrant Jelly 383. Molasses Cup Cake 274. 
Uses Chocolate 410. 





Macaroni Soup 83. 
Boiled Leg of Mutton 121, Caper Sauce 140. 
__ Potatoes a la Delmonico 174. 
Steamed Cabbage 178. Cheese Fondu 197. 
Cucumber Pickles 159. 
Boston Cream Pie 294. Sliced Oranges. 


Crackers. Cheese. 
Coffee 408. 


Tuesday. 


Dinner. 
Oyster Soup 38, 

Roast Loin of Pork 128, Apple Sauce 143, | 
Boiled Sweet Potatoes 175. 
Scalloped Onions 177. Stewed Carrots 189. 
Pickled Green Peppers 162. 

‘Royal Sago Pudding 357, Sweet Sauce 375. 
Crullers 281. | 


Fruit. Cheese. 
Coffee 408. 










BreahTast, 


Old-fashioned Apple Sauce 143. 
Fried Mush 243. 
Pork Tenderloins 129. Fried Sweet Potatoes 175. 
‘ Parker House Rolls 224. Omelet 208. 
Wheat Bread 213. 


Wednesd ay. iy 


Dinner. 
Beef Soup 26. 
Roast Fillet of Veal 112, Tomato Sauce 140. 
Browned Potatoes 175. 7 OB 
Macaroni‘a la Creme 193. Parsnip Fritters 180. 


Coffee 408. 
a Piccalili 165. 
eS 
Luncheon. a3 Lemon Pie 292. Cocoanut Tarts 303. 
Cold Roast Pork 128. | Stewed Codfish 55. ci : 
Green Tomato Pickles 161. CBE. i 
Busks 227. Strawberry Jam 387. Coffee 408. 
; Tea 410. with 
Thursday. 
— Breakrast. Dirwrrex. 


Stewed Peaches. 
Corn Meal Mush 248. 
_Btewed Beef Kidney 109. Crisp Potatoes 173. 
Egg Muffins 229. Ham Toast 248. 


Chicken Cream Soup 27. 
Boiled Corned Beef 104. 


Boiled Potatoes 104. Boiled Turnips 104. — 


eae. Paina Boiled Cabbage 104. Beets Boiled 186. 
Veal Croquettes. 114. Preserved Strawberries 377. 
| Syn nar | Fruit Jumbles 280. Fruit. 
‘Cold Slaw 153. Cheese Toast 247. 
_ Ganned Plums 392. Soft Ginger Cake 272. , Gofkee £08. 
Bi | Cocoa 411. 
Mt 
Friday. 
BreakTast. Dinner. 
(i Orange Marmalade 886. a 
Oat Flakes 245. Celery Soup 35.  — : ea 


Podfish Balls 54. Baked Eggs on Toast 248. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. 

Bally Lunn 226, Raised Doughnuts 282. 

Coffee 408. 


NO aia Luncheon. 
iseaptes Cold Corned Beef 104. 
Vegetable Hash 188. | Deviled Lobster 59. 
Graham Bread 216. ‘Peach Butter 393. 
Golden Spice Cake 267. 
f Tea 410. 


Baked Halibut 49, Hollandaise Sauce 142, _ 
Browned Potatoes 170. 
Scalloped Oysters 66. Stewed Tomatoes 181, 
Fried Salsify 186. ns 
Suet Plum Pudding 367, Brandy Sauce 871, 
Sponge Drops 277. Fruit. if 
Coffee 408 











Sma cee, 
se) Apple Sauce 143. 
Cracked Wheat 245. 
Beef Hash 108. Fried Raw Potatoes 171. 
' Buckwheat Cakes with Maple Syrup 236. 
Wheat Bread 213 
Coffee 408. 


Luncheon. 

Scalloped Fish 55. Head Cheese 136. 
Oelery 155. Grafton Milk Biscuits 226. 
Grape Jelly 385. Cream Cake 264. 

"Chocolate 410. 


‘ 


eveaktast. 


Oranges. 
Oatmeal with Cream 243. 
Country Sausage 135. Baked Omelet 208. 
_ lLyonnaise Potatoes 173. Clam.Fritters 68. 
i Egg Muffins 229. Wheat Bread 213. 
aaa Coffee 408.. 





iy Supper. 


Cold Boiled Turkey 73. 
Potatoe Croquettes 174. Lobster Salad 151 
Soda Biscuit 223. 
i English Pound Cake 259. 
Pian! Pineapple Preserves 380. 
A ete aan Ss Dea) 410.) 


® 





i Coffee 408. 


: Washington’s Birthday. 


% 
Dinner. 


Tomato Soup 31. a 


Fricassee Chicken 75._ 


Mashed Potatoes 170. Ladies’ Cabbage 17% a 
Boiled Rice 179. Cold Slaw 153, 


Apple Pie 289. Mock Ice 314. 
Cookies 280. Cheese. ; 





U 


Dimiwer,. | ee 

Oysters on Half Shell. 

Mock Turtle Soup 32. 

Baked White Fish 50, Bechamel Sauce 141, 
Boiled Turkey 73, Oyster Sauce 138. | 
Boiled Sweet Potatoes 175. ; 
Steamed Potatoes 172. Stewed Tomatoes 181. 
Scalloped Onions 177, | Bee 
Salmi of Game 90. 

Olives. Chicken Salad 151. 
Washington Pie 324. Bavarian Cream 310. 
Variegated Jelly 332, Marble Cake 261. 
Candied Fruits. Raisins and Nuts. 


Coffee 408. gy 


















Ne 


Sunday. 


- Breaktast. 


Old-fashioned Apple Sauce 143. 
Graham Mush 243. 
Broiled Ham 134. = Potatoe Croquettes 174 
_ Fried Eggs 201. 
Virginia Corn Bread 219. 
German Doughnuts 283. Wheat Bread 213. 
Coffee 408. 





Supper. 
Boston Oyster Pie 66. 
Cold Boiled Tongue 110. 
Sliced Cucumber Pickle 160. 
Orange Short Cake 240. Ginger Snaps 275. 
Tea 410. 


» 


Binwer. 
Oxtail Soup 28. 
Baked White Fish (Bordeaux Sauee) 50. 
Braised Ducks with Turnips 84. 


Mashed Potatoes 170. Stewed Tomatoes 181. 


Timbale of Macaroni 193. 
Celery Salad 154. Fried Sweetbreads 119. 
Sago Apple Pudding 857. 
_ Lemon Jelly 331. Fruit. 
Almond Macaroons 331. 
Coffee 408. 


Monday. 


Dreeakhlast. 


Stewed Apricots. 
Steamed Oatmeal 245. 
Fried Chicken 78. Potato Puffs 171. 
Flannel Cakes 233. Milk Toast 246. 
Coffee 408. 





~. Luncheon. 


Warmed-up Duck 85. 

Sliced Bologna Sausage 135. 
Celery 155. Potato Biscuit 226. 
Canned Grapes 390. 
Chocolate 410. 


Dinner. 


Vermicelli Soup 35. 
Stewed Brisket of Beef 106. 
Scalloped Potatoes 172. 
Stewed Parsnips 180. 
French Cabbage 179. Mixed Pickles 166, 
Cranberry Pie 298. 
Spanish Cream 310. 


Fruit. Cheese. 
Coffee 408. 


Tuesday. 


Breaklast. 


Sliced Oranges. 
Hominy 244. | 
Hamburger Steak 109. Grilled Pork 132. 
Saratoga Chips 171’ Tennessee Muffins 229. 
Puff Ball Doughnuts 283. 
Wheat Bread 213. 
Coffee 408. 





Runcheow, 


} Cold Sliced Beef 106. 
Potato Puffs 171. Tomato Catsup 156. 
Light Biscuit 224. Jelly Fritters 328. 
Tea 410. 


Binwer. 
Scotch Mutton Broth 25, 
' Baked Ham 133. 
Potato now 172. 
Scalloped Tomatoes 181. 
Veal Croquettes 114. Stewed Beets 186, 


Sunderland Pudding 369, Custard Sauce 374, 


Lemon Cookies 281, 
Fruit. 
Coffee 408. 








433 





Wednesday. 


Binwer. 


Breahrast, : 
Fried Apples 130. . Mullagatawny Soup 31. 


Corn Meal Mush 243. ; 
Boned Leg of Mut Roasted, 120. 
Fried Pork Chops 130. Newport Waffles 231 | ee aim aerate ial 
Favorite Warmed Potatoes 173. Boiled Potatoes 169. Stewed Onions 176. — 
Brown Bread 216. Coffee 408. Mashed Turnips 190. 


Hot Slaw 153. 


Tapioca Blanc Mange 318, 
with Raspberry Jam 887, 





Luncheon. 


Sliced Ham 133. Scalloped Oysters 66, 
Fried Sweet Potatoes 175. Sis : 
Sweet Pickle 167. Lemon Toast 326. Neapoliveines, 27¢. Bra 


Tea 410. mh Coffee 408. 


Thursday. 





veaktast. 
a Binwer. 
Bananas. 
Samp 245. Tapioca Cream Soup 34. 
Broiled Veal Cutlets 114. Tomato Sauce 140. - Ourry Chicken with Rice 81. 
Fried Potatoes 171. French Rolls 225. g a 
Wonders 282. Wheat Bread 213, foamed Sweep Potted 110. 
Coffee 408. Stewed Salsify 185. 
f Boiled Squash 188. Pickled Onions 168, 
: Lurcheow, 


Delicate Indian Pudding 351, 
Hashed Mutton on Toast 122. 

Potato Croquettes 174. Pickled Oysters 164, 

Preserved Cherries 877. Feather Cake 264. Crackers. Cheese. 
Chocolato 410. Coffee 408. 


Orange Jelly 332. 


Friday. 


Breakfast, “ Binwer. 
_ Oranges. Lobster Soup 38. 
Oatmeal, with Cream 243, ‘ : 
Boiled Salt Mackerel 51. Boiled cod with Oyster Sauce 56. 
Veal Hash on Toast 249. © Potato Puffs 171. Fried Cabbage 178, 


Fried Sweet Potatoes 175. 
Corn Meal Griddle Cakes 234, 
_ Coffee 408. Olives. 


Cocoanut Pudding 352, 


Muttonettes 124, 





g 
Lurcheon. Banana Cream 313. 
Lobster Croquettes 60. French Stew 105. 
Cold Slaw 153.  Rusks 227. Oup Oakes 276. 
Sweet Omelet 326. Coffee 408. 


Tea 410. 

















S ia , { 
Pye cy Breakl ast. yi Gat ea 
ae Apple Jelly 385, Biwmer. a 
ae | Boiled Rice 244.. ; E sh 
Ait ae bounce Bean Soup. 30. ee Neate 

eae _ Fried Pickled Pigs’ Feet 133. oR ‘amie? Me 

ss Baked Potatoes 175. Fish Omelet 207. Beef a la rai 99. : ai. 

‘ ee Crumpets 242. Wheat Bread 213. _ Baked Potatoes 175, ' Sour-crout 119. 

? My Coffee 408. 

- Macaroni a la Italienne 192, 

Oe 

Runcheon. Chowchow 163.. 

iN Dried. Beef with Cream 106. Chocolate Custard Pie: 291. 

ie Dy Rat _ Cheese Fondu 197. : anh nd Plum Cakes 279, | wey . 

aah Rotate Salad 154. Grafton Milk Biscuit 226. | Bruit. ; 

RR gt Corn Meal Puffs 351. 

Peni Neti) Lemon Sauce 378. . : Coffee 408. Be 

i : ch a Cocoa 411, 

mn ‘ ‘ \ 

MARCH, ae ; 
| 
Sunday. OO 
gh | 
Breaktlast, Dinner. 
_ Sliced Oranges. Swiss White Soup 35. 
4 - Oat Flakes 245. 
Boiled Fresh Mackerel 52, E 
Porterhouse Steak 97. y mi mh 88 Sauce 138. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. : Roast Beef 96. 
_ Oyster Omelet 206. Raised Biscuit 223. Yorkshire Pudding 97. 
Sour Milk Griddle Cakes 233. 
Coffee 408. Browned Potatoes 135. 
Spinach with Eggs 188. Boiled Paranips 186. | 
SUP PLK. Scalloped Cheese 197. 
Piss Calf’s Head Cheese 117. ‘ Chicken: Crequettes 78. 
ee Lobster Patties 60. Potato Salad 164, Tapioca Cream Custard 313. i 


Warm Soda Biscuits 223. 
Honey. 

ss NH ea MT ercbies Cookies 281. 

ae ny Tea 410. 

















Rhubarb Pie 296. 
Sponge Drops 277. ve Cheese. 
| Coffee 408, 





Breeakiast. 9 6 


Baked Apples 425. 
* Hominy 244. 
Fried Ham and Eggs 132. 
Crisp Potatoes 173. Plain Muffins 229. 
- Brown Bread 216. 
Coffee 408.. 


Prrcheow, . 
Cold Roast Beef 96. Fish Fritters 56, 
Baked Potatoes 175. 
dedien Loaf Cake 220. Plum: Preserves 378 
Chocolate 410. 


Cit Tuesday. 


Breakfast. 
Bananas. 
Fried Mush 243... 
Fried Veal Chops 113. . 
Hasty Cooked Potatoes 172. 


Biscuit 224, Wheat Bread 213.. 
‘Coffee 408. 


eercceeve 


Oyster Stew 63. Spiced Beef Relish 105, 
Hominy Croquettes 244, 


Rusks 227. Canned Peaches. 390. 
Tea 410. 
Breakfast. 


Lemon Marmalade 386. 

Cracked Wheat 245. mn 
pes Sausages 135. Potato Puffs 171. 
Bread Griddle Cakes 235. 

Cream Toast 246, 
Coffee 408. 


Luncheon, 
Chicken Patties 77. Baked Omelet 208. 
Potato Croquettes 174. 
Hast India Pickle 165. 
Beaten Biscuit 225, Apple Pudding 359, 


Tea 410. 





Wednesday. 


Stewed Beets 186. 
Superior Bread Pudding 346, Plain Sauce 373, 
Orange Tarts 302. 


Mashed Potatoes 170. 


Almond Pudding 347. 
Angel Cake 266. Fruit 


Binner, 

Split Pea Soup 29. te eat " : 
Braised Veal 117. We AO Ao 
Steamed Potatoes 172. ei 
Cabbage with Cream me | mA 
Mixed Pickles 166. 





Fruit. i } A 
Coffee 408. ‘ Seah mea 


Binwer, 
Consomme Soup 26, 
Roast Chicken 74, 
Stewed Carrots 189, 
Tomato Toast. 248. 
Spiced Currants 168. 
Lemon Trifle 316, 


Coffee, 408. 


Dinner. 
Vegetable Soup 34. 
Baked Calf’s Head 117. 





Boiled Potatoes 169. \ Stewed Onions 116. . Hi 


Macaroni and Tomato Sauce 193. 


Cold Slaw 153, 
Apple Custard Pie 290. 
Wine Jelly 331, 
Cocoanut Cookies 281. 
Cheese, he 


Coffee 408, 








MENUS.) 





; Thursday. 


Breaktlast, 


Stewed Prunes, 
Steamed Oatmeal 245. 
Pork Cutlets 130. Baked Potatoes 175. 
Scrambled Eggs 201. 
Corn Meal Fritters 237. 
Wheat Bread 213. Coffee 408. 





Rrarcheow. 


Fricasseed Tripe 111. 

Hashed Beef on Toast 249. 
Ohicken Salad 151. Cream Toast 246. 
Orullers 282. Grape Jelly 385. 
Chocolate 410. 


Bimmer. 


Oyster Soup 39. 
Spiced Beef 99. 
Potato Croquettes 174. 
Spinach with Eggs 188. 
Scalloped Tomatoes 181. 


Friday. 


Breaklast. 


Peach Jelly 386. Boiled Rice 244. 
Fried Pan Fish 43. 


_ Weal Hash on Toast 249. Saratoga Chips 171. 


Feather Griddle Cakes 233. 
Coffee 408. 


9 


Luncheon. 


Oold Spiced Beef 99. Stewed Codfish 55. 
Fried Potatoes 1717 Brown Bread 217. 
Apple Fritters 237. 

Tea 410. 





Breakfast. 


Cider Apple Sauce 143. 
Hominy 244. 
Calf’s Liver and Bacon 118. 
Potatoes ala Creme 171. Egg Muffins 229. 
- Brown Bread 216. Coffee 408. 





LRuncheon. 


Ham Omelet 206. Pan Oysters 64. 
Rice Croquettes 243. | Cream Short Cake 240, 
Strawberry Preserves 377. 
Chocolate 410. 


Saturday. 


Olives. 

Plain Charlotte Russe 321. 
Jam Tarts 305. Fruit, 
Coffee 408. 
Binwer. 


Tomato Soup No. 2 31. 


Boiled White Fish 50, Maitre d’Hotel Sauce 142. 


Potato Snow 172. Fried Parsnips 180, 
Boiled Cabbage 177, and Ham 134. 
Cucumber Pickle 159. 

Oracker Pudding 350, Fruit Sauce 374, 
Lemon Jelly 331, 

Delicate Cake 261. Fruit. 

. Coffee 408. 


Dinner. 
Philadelphia Pepper Pot 30. 
Baked Mutton Cutlets 123. 
Roast Saber Potatoes 176. 
Mashed Turnips 190. Stewed Celery 185. 
Lobster Salad 152. 

Apple Dumplings 341, Sweet Sauce 375. _ 
Baked Custard 306. 
Raisins. _ Nute. 
Coffee 408. 









| MENUS. 


437 


APRIL. 


Breakfast. 
Stewed Apples 328, 
Oatmeal with Oream 243, 


Veal Cutlets Broiled 114. Shirred Eggs 200. 


| Warmed Potatoes 173.. 
French Rolls 225. Wheat Bread 213. 
Coffee 408. 





Supper. 


Cold Roast Chicken 74, 
Mayonnaise Fish 54. Welsh Rarebit 198. 
Baking Powder Biscuit 223. 

Layer Cake 268, with Banana Filling 270. 
Chocolate 410. 


Breaklast. 


Sliced Oranges. 
: Hominy 244. 

Broiled Halibut 49. Omelet of Herbs 205. 
Saratoga Chips 171. Raised Muffins 228. 
Brown Bread 217. 

Coffee 408. 





Rumncheow. 


Mutton Pudding 124. 
Oyster Roast 64. 
Lettuce with Cream Dressing 150. 
French Rolls 225.. Oup Custard 307. 
Tea 410. 


‘Sunday. 


BiMner, 
Cream of Spinach Soup 27. 
Boiled Shad 46, Sauce Tartare 138, 
Leg of Mutton a la Venison 121, 


Steamed Potatoes 172. Creamed Parsnips 180. 


Oyster Patties 65. Currant Jelly 383, 
Lettuce Salad 154. 


Delmonico Pudding 361, Pineapple Sherbet 337. 


Rolled Jelly Cake 268. Fruit. 
Coffee 408. 


Monday. 


Binwer. 
Mock Turtle Soup 32. 
Tenderloin of Beef 100. 


Boiled Potatoes 169. Steamed Cabbage *78, 


Stewed Onions 176. 
Radishes, 
Snow Pudding 361. 
Peach Meringue Pie 291. 
Crisp Cookies 281. Fruit. 
Coffee 408. 


Tuesday. 


Breahtast. 


Stewed Prunes. 
Oat Flakes 245. 
Frizzled Beef 104. Grilled Salt Pork 132. 
Potato Puffs 171. Sally Lunn 226, 
Toast 246. Coffee 408, 





Luncheon. 


Roast Beef Pie with Potato Crust 103. 
Bried Tripe 110. Hominy Croquettes 244, 
Olives. § Light Biscuit 224. 

Jelly Puddings 369. 
' Chocolate 410. 


” 


Dinner. 
Celery Soup 35. 
French Stew 105. 
Potato Puffs 171. | Mashed Turnips 190, 
Brain Cutlets 118. 
Pickled Cabbage 161. 
Golden Cream Cake 264. 
Orange Cocoanut Salad 329, 


Nuts. Raisins. 
Coffee 4C8. 





Break last, 


Baked Apples 425. 
' Boiled Rice 244, 
_ Mutton Chops Fried 123. Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. 














Wednesday. ae 


BEN, ee ne 
Mullagatawny Soup 31. 
Boiled Fillet of Veal 112. 


x Parker House Rolls 224. : 
ih i Wheat Bread 213. Boiled Sweet Potatoes 175. 
his : Coffee 408. | Binet Tomatoes 181. Baked Sweetbreads 119, 
eae - | Ruwcheow. Chowchow 163. | 3 
4) Chicken!’ Omelet 208: Mock Cream Pie 294, eat J elhy 3381. 
Fried Eels 47. Radishes 155. Almond Jumbles 280. Fruit. 
HO Se ee _ Steamed Brown Bread 217. Coffee £08. peat 
‘Sponge Cake 257. Quince Preserves 379. ; 
Nae A en Tea 410. 
ceeer ty . | 4 
Bae ene ra | DxreakTast. | 
hy nt ‘se i A 
iL aa Wa Oranges. Binwer. : 
a Cracked Wheat 245. Beef Soup 25. 
) Dried Beef with Cream 106. i) Ht 
i "Veal Collops 113. Baked Potatoes 175. Chicken ala Terrapin 82. 
may Grafton Milk Biscuits 226. Browned Potatoes 170. - Fried Parsnips 180, 
ot j Dipped Toast at6. Coffee 408. } Mtdonsiuls aa, Oheees 192, i 
Ger a Pe Hi? Kuncheow. Lettuce 156, with French Dressing 150. 
h uty Pressed Beef 105. Stewed Kidneys 109. ! Banana Pudding 367, 
: _ Baked Potatoes 175. Pickled Peppers 162. Jam Tarts 305. Nuts. Raisins, 
eae ee NL. Fried Dinner Rolls 241. Sines) 
al ; Canned Peaches 390. Coffee 408. 
Hemet Cocoa 411. | 
jpn Beevkilast. i : Ve 
Bananas. < Hinwer, | 
Steamed Oatmeal 245. sear AY Soup 35 
_ Stewed Codfish 55. Bread Omelet 207. | Sana 
Boiled Potatoes 169. Baked Shad with Dressing 46. Ay, chan free 
Hot Cross Buns 227., Brown Bread 217, Scalloped Potatoes 172, Spinach with Eggs 188. 
Coffee 408. Get 
Veal OCroquettes 114, 
Runcheor. phe a 
Rissoles of Chicken 76. Mig! Potting 20) Ue 
Potted Fish 52. Nun’s Toast 246. Chocolate Eclairs 273. § Fruit. — <i ae 
Potato Biscuit 226. Coffee 408. "hg aia 


Lemon Cake 260, = Peach Jelly 386. 
yeh ; Tea 410. 











|‘ Beeakifast. 


Stewed Apricots. ai 
LUDA) UN RSELETL DO! cartheys? mu 
‘Broiled Ham 134. ‘Fried Eggs 201. 
Sweet Potatoes Fried 175. 

_ Rewport Waffles 231. Flannel Cakes 238. 
Tote : ba Coffee 408. ‘ 


wk 




























% 


a oeeen, | 
‘Veal Stew 115. Scalloped Cheese 197. 
NAAR aa Potato Croquettes 174. 
as ie Radishes 155. 


Ht . Boston Brown Bread 216. Nuss : enue me 
hae Ginger Snaps 275. Canned ee 390, Coffee 408. 
t ee "Chocolate 410. | 
e 
+h Pan ; ft 
( \) @ | 
au } ; 
" Sunday. is 
Pbxveaktast. DiUwer. 


Sliced Pineapple. 
Oat Flakes 245, 
- Fried Chicken 78. Mushroom Diels, 206. 
Saratoga Chips 171. Sally Lunn 226, 
Wheat Bread 213, 
Coffee 408, x 





Pia ee a) | REN. 
eR he) Va Veal Loaf Sliced 116. 
ay - Bealloped Clams 69 Ham Salad 158. 
ss Rusks 227. Preserved Pears 380, 

| Almond Cake 267. 

Tea 410. 


Binwers 5) 5 
Onion Soup 34. 
Pot Roast 98. 
Mashed Potatoes 170. 
Lobster Patties 60. 
Lettuce 156, with Mayonnaise 149. re 
Pineapple ‘Charlotte Russe 323. ay 

Lady Fingers 277. 





Boiled Onions 


f ees 














Cream of ee Soup ye 
Boiled Bass 47, Sauce Tartare 138. i 
Roast Lamb 125, with Mint fale) 41 
Boiled New Potatoes 169. 
Green Peas 187, . Rice Osnanctes 248 
Lobster Salad 152. Mass. c 
Cabinet Pudding 354. 
Custard Ice Cream 335. 
WJ elly Kisses 330. - ‘Bruit, 
Coffee 408. 













MENUS. 


Monday. 





ceaktast, 
é Diner. 
Oranges. 
Boiled Rice 244. Macaroni Soup 33. 
Broiled Lamb Chops 122. | Beef Steak Pie 103. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. 
Bgg Mnuffins 229, Milk Toast 246, Mashed Potatoes 170. — , 
Coffee 408. : ‘String Beans 185. Ladies’ Cabbage 178, 
Rumcheon. Horse-radish 156. 
Cold Roast Lamb 125. erie a ae on 
Chicken Turnovers 83. Rice Meringue 362. 
Lettuce 156, with Mayonnaise 149, Nuits. Rheecs, Raisins 
French Bread 218. 
Layer Cake with Fig Filling 271. ‘ Coffee 408. 
Chocolate 410. : 4 
© 
Tuesday. 
i . 
ceaktast. . 
Br Dinner. 
Stewed Rhubarb. 
Oatmeal with Cream 243. Swiss White Soup 85. 
Broiled Shad 46. Scrambled Eggs 201, Roast diem votuvealiilit 


Browned Potatoes 170. Brown Bread 217. 
Parker House Rolls 224. . 
Coffee 408. . Baked Onions 176. Cheese Fondu 197. 


Spinach with Egg 188. 


New Potatoes ala Creme 171. 





fe 
A 4 
Luncheon. Transparent Pudding 365, 
Hamburger Steak 109. | Cold Cream Sauce 878. 
Potato Croquettes 174. | A ia 
Bean Salad 155. Sour Milk Biscuits 228, REARING chiris 
Election Cake 264. Peach Butter 393. Coffee 408. 
Tea 410. 
Wednesday. | 
hr yon i 
Breaklas Dinner. 
Stewed Peaches. a 
Fried Mush 243, Julienne Soup a 
frogs’ Legs Fried 69, Tomato Sauce 140. ~ Boiled Beef Tongue 110. 


New Boiled Potatoes 769. 


French Rolls 225. Wheat Bread 213. . 
Coffee 408. - Macaroni a la Italienne 192. 


Lettuce Salad 154. 


Potato Snow 172. Boiled Turnips 196, 





Puncher. 
ing 357, Whipped Cream 
Veal Pie 115. Broiled Ham 184, Chocolate Pudding adel i 308, 
‘String Beans 185. Corn Bread 219. Nuts. Raisins. 


Pineapple Fritters 238. | Coffee 408. 
Chocolate 410, ayaa 





res te AO 





Thursday. 


Dreaklast. 
Sliced Pineapple. | Dinner. 
Hominy 244. 
Tripe Lyonnaise 111. Plain Omelet 204, Split Pea Soup 29. 


New Potatoes ala Creme 171. 


_ Chicken Pot. Pie 81. 
Plain Crumpets 242. 





Boiled Potatoes 169. Stewed Tomatoes 18% 
Wheat Griddle Cakes 233. : . 
Coffee 408. Fried Sweetbreads 119. 
Bean Salad 155. 
— Daacheon, 


- Burnt Almond Charlotte 323. 
Oold Tongue 110. Beefsteak 97. 


1 e 
Walnut Catsup 157. Orange Jelly 332 





Light Biscuit 224. Cheap Cream Cake 272. Corn Starch Cakes 277. Fruit. 
Preserved Apples 379. Coffee 408. 
Tea 410. 
A 
Friday. 
¢ Beeahlast. . 
Oranges. Hiner. 
Steamed Oatmeal 245, Teich Potato Soup 35. 
#resh Salmon Fried 44. Boiled Eggs 200. 
Warmed Potatoes 173. Steamed Halibut 48, Egg Sauce 138. 
Oream Waffles 231. Brown Bread 217. Steamed Sweet Potatoes 175. 
Cor an: Green Peas 187. Veal Olives 113, 
Ruuncheow. Dandelion Greens 189. 


Lamb Stew 126. Asparagus Omelet 205. 
piernee, Balad 154. Jelly Fritters 328. ) Fruit. 
German Bread 219. Canned Peaches 390. 
Molasses Cup Cakes 274. Coffee 408. 
Chocolate 410. 


Cold Lemon Pudding 356. 


Saturday. 





Dreakrast, 
Stewed Rhubarb. Dinner. 
: Cracked Wheat 245. Oetal) Soup) 98) 
Baked Mutton Chops wich Potatoes 123. j 
Eggs aux Fines Herbes 202. is Spiced Beef 99. 
Graham Gems 230. Dipped Toast 246, Boiled New Potatoes 169. 
Coffee 408. 
i String Beans 185. . Spinach with Eggs 238, 
RCurncheon if Radishes 155. 
Fried Spring Chicken 78. : Pineapple Pie 297. 
Olam Fritters 68. Sliced Tomatoes. Dessert Puffs 325. Fraii, 
Wheat Drop Cakes 233. 


Coffee 408. 
Ooffee Cake 264. Crab Apple Jelly 385. | offee 408 
Chocolate 410. 











Dxreaklast. 
Strawberries and Cream. 
Hominy 244, 
Bried Brook Trout 49. Poached Eggs 201. 
Potatoes a la Creme 171. 
Corn Meal Muffins 230. 
Mushrooms on Toast 247. 
Coffee 408. 





Supper, 


Scalloped Crabs 52. 
Sliced Tomatoes with Mayonnaise 149. 


Cold Pressed Lamb 126, 


Dinner. a 


. Green Pea Soup 29. : an hy 
Boiled Salmon 43, Bechamel Sauce 141. A 
Stewed whole Spring Chicken 76. K 
Steamed New Potatoes 172. Beet Greens 189. 
Raw Cucumbers 155. 
Sweetbread Croquettes 119. 
Chocolate Blane Mange 319. 


Summer Squash 188, 


Bans 227. Strawberry Ice Cream 335. Queens Cake, 266. 
Angel Cake 266. Raspberries. Coffee 408. 
Tea 410. | 
Monday. 
lof aa : ie) 
Breaklast. Dinner. - : 


Stewed Apricots. 
Graham .Mush 243. 
Fried Chicken a la Italienne 73 
Steamed Potatoes 172. 
Continental Hotel Waffles 231. 
_ Wheat Bread 213. Coffee 408 





RLuucheow. 


Pickled Salmon 44, 
Scalloped Chicken 80. 
| Sliced Cucumbers. 
_ Strawberry Short-cake 240, with Cream. 
Chocolate 410. 


New Potatoes 169 


Hominy Croquettes 244, 


Beef Soup 25, with Noodles 36. 
Veal Pie 115. 

Cucumbers a la Creme 183. 
Asparagus 187, White Sauce 138. 
Lettuce 156, French Dressing 150. 

Green Currant Pie 295. Boiled Custard 807. 
Brunswick Jelly Cakes 278, 


Cheese. Coffee 408. 


Tuesday. 


BeeakTast. 


Raspberries and ‘Cream. 

‘Oat Flakes 245. | 
Soft Shell Crabs Fried 62. 
. Warmed Potatoes 173 

Toast 246. 


Pop-overs, 233. 
Coffee 408. 





Lruarncheoow. 
French Stew 105. 
Cold Sliced Tongue 110. i 
Bean Salad 155. Milk Biscuits 226. 
_ Cold Custard Pie 294, 
Iced Tea 410, 


Ham Omelet 206. 


Dinwer. 
White Mushroom Soup 26. 
Roast Beef 96. 
Potatoes ala Creme 171; Fried Cauliflower 177. _ th 
Spinach with Eggs 188. ae 
Sliced Tomatoes, Mayonnaise 149. 


' Strawberry Short-cake 240, 
_ with whipped ‘Cream 309. 


Wafers 276. 







Qhac ye 


vuotfee 45. 















Breakfast , Ne 
ae . Dinner. 
Cherries. Be (ns 
Cracked Wheat 245. Veal Soup 25, with Croutons 37. 
Broiled Lamb Chops 122. 'Tomato.Sauce 140, _ Boiled Chicken 75. Caper Sauce 14002 


Saratoga Chips 171. Raised Muffins 228. 


Brown Bread 217. 
Coffee 408. Asparagus on Toast 187. 


Steamed New Potatoes 172. 


me Rumcheow. String Beans 185. Young Onions. 


Roast Beef Pie 103. 
Fried Potatoes with Eggs 174. 


Green Gooseberry Tart 303. , 
Golden Cream 311. ee 


Crab Salad 153. Soda Biscuit 223. Gucaanut Mlaearoons: 330. ohectel 
Pineapple Fritters 238. , 
Tea 410. Coffee 408. 


Thursday. 


Maveakiask ey Dinner. 


Strawberries and Cream. 


Oatmeal with Cream 243. Clam Soup, French Style 39. 





(hicken Omelet 206. Corned Beef Hash 108. Broiled Forequarter of Lamb 126, 
- Potatce Fillets 173. Tomato Sauce 140. 
Grafton Milk Biscuits 226. : 
Cream Toast 246. Coffee 408. » Potatoes ala Delmonico 174. 
: String Beans 185. 
(ory 
apache. + Cauliflower 177. Tomato Salad 154. 
Smothered Boefsteak 101. _ Strawberry Bavarian Cream 310. 


Potato Croquettes 174. 
Lettuce with Mayonnaise 149. 
Cream Short-cake 240. | Cherry Pudding 352. © Coffee 408. 
ee, Checolate 410. > 


 Priday. 


Beeaklask Dinwer. 


Sliced Tomatoes. 
Boiled Rice 244. 


Sliced Pineapple. Pound Oake 259. 


Cream of Asparagus 29. 


_ Broiled Spanish Mackerel 51. _ Baked Blue Fish 47, Tomato Sauce 140, 
Scalloped Eggs 200. Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. 
French Rolls 225. | Wheat Bread 213. ahr dad catiaa hernlonanticr 
Coffee 408. Summer Squash i188. 
rye ek Mattonettes 124. Sliced Cucumbers 1565.,, 
Emucheon. | | Charlotte Russe 320. 
Clam Chowder 68. Cold Pressed Beef 105. - Strawberries and Cream 
Mixed Summer Salad 151. . ne : 
Buns 227. Fancy Cakes 2965. Pastry Ramakins 197. 
Currants. Coffee 408. 


Tea 410. 








Breakfast, 
; Stewed Green Currants. 
Steamed Oatmeal 245. 


























New Boiled Potatoes 169. 
Rusks 227. American Toast 246. 
Coffee 408. 


Ruwcheon. 


Fricassee Chicken 75. 
Rice Croquettes 243. 
Dressed Cucumbers 155. French Bread 218. 
4 Dien Cup Cakes 276. 
Srawberries and Cream. . 
Iced Tea 410. 


Breeaktast. 


Red Raspberries and Cream. 
Fried Chicken 78. 
Scrambled Tomatoes 182. 


Warmed Potatoes 173. Tennessee Muffins 229. 


Toast 146. Coffee 408. 


Bi) «Supper. 

Roe Cold Sliced Lamb 125, 
Coat Crab Pie 61. Watercress Salad in 
lates re | Cheese Toast 247. 
Graham Bread 216. Sponge Cake O57. 
Benes Blackberries. 
any Una. Tea 410. 





Porterhouse Steak Broiled with Watercresses 97. 


ae . Fourth of Jaly. 


- Binnee. 


Tomato Soup 31. 

Roast Loin of Mutton 120. 
Scalloped New Potatoes 172. ‘ 

| Cauliflower 177. : ; 
Boot Greens 189. Radishes 155. 
Cherry Pie 295. Mock Ice 314, 
Variegated Cakes 277. Cheese. 

Coffee 408. 


Dinner. 

Clam Soup 39. 
Boiled Cod 56, with Lobster Sauce 139, 
Roast Lamb 125, Mint Sauce 141, Ske 
New Potatoes Boiled 169. hse 
Green Peas 187. Spinach with Eggs 188, 
Cucumbers Sliced 155. My i ‘ 
Chicken Patties 77. 4 Ay 4 
Naples Biscuits 322. 

Chocolate Macaroons 331. 

Coffee 408, ie 





PO 0 ieee Cash, 
e ‘ Fresh Cherries. 
Hominy 244. 


Broiled Chicken 77. Poached Eggs 202. 


Saratoga Chips 171. 
Wate New England Corn Cake 219. 
7 ogi _ Wheat Bread 218. 
Coffee 408. 


Supper. 


Spiced Beef Tongue 110. 
Lobster Patties 60. 
Sliced Tomatoes with Mayonnaise 149, 
Crumpets. 242. 
Blackberries. Tea 410. 


Breakiast. 


Stewed Pears 329. 
Oatmeal with Cream 243. 


Veal Chops Fried 113. Plain Omelet 204. 


| Warmed Potatoes 173. 
Raised Muffins 228, Dry Toast 246. 
Coffee 408. 


Suncheon. 


Cold Roast Lamb 125. Corn Pudding 183. 


Potato Salad 154. French Bread 218. 


Cottage Pudding 352. 


White Fruit Cake 257. 


Blackberry Pudding 364. 


Dinwer. 
Cream of Spinach Soup 27. 
Boiled Blne Fish 47, Sauce Maitre d’Hotel 142, 


Roast Lamb 125, Tomato Sauce 140, 
New Potatoes with Crean 171, 
Green Corn 183. Cauliflower 177. 
White Sauce 138. Crab Salad 153. 


Salmon Croquettes 57. 


Raspberries. 


Coffee 408. 


Vionday. : 


Biwner. 
Julienne Soup 27. 
Beef a la Mode 99. 
Boiled Potatoes 169. Green Peas 187%. 
Stuffed Baked Tomatoes 181. 
Lettuce Salad 154. 


Sponge Cake 259. 


Currant Fritters 237. Coffee 408. 
Cocoa 411 wy . 
Tuesday. 
Dxeaklast. Hier 
Raspberries. 


Cracked Wheat 245, 
Beefsteak Broiled 97. Cream Toast 246, 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. 
Light Biscuit 224. Brown Bread 217. 
Coffee 408. 


. Puncher. 
Cold Sliced Beef 99. 


Cheese Souffle 197. 
re ‘Tomato Salad 154. Graham Bread 216. 


Green Gooseberry Tart 303.- 
Tea 410. 





Vermicelli Soup 35. 

Chicken Stewed, with Biscuit 82, 
Steamed Potatoes 172. Stewed Corn 183, 
Lobster Croquettes 60. 
Cucumbers Sliced 155. 


_ Ripe Currant Pie 295. Snow Cream 314, 


Ribbon Cake 266. | Cheese. 
: Coffee 408. 


Chocolate Ice Cream 335. 


Floating Islands 318, 





ae Breaktast. 


Blackberries. 
Chae Steamed Oatmeal 245. 
Main Fresh Salmon Fried 44. Beef Hash 108. 
ee Potato Fillets 173. 
Tennessee’ Muffins 229. Dipped Toast 246. 
Coffee 408. 


Praacheon,. 


Beefsteak Pie 103. Chicken Turnovers 83. 
Lettuce with Mayonnaise 149. 
Buns 227. 
ache Cake 268, Banana Filling 270. 
Chocolate 410. 


ON. Breakfast. 
Red Raspberries. 
Graham Mush with Maple Syrup 243. 
| Broiled Lamb Chops 122. 
Fried Tomatoes 182. 
Raised Biscuit 223. Dry Toast 246. 
Coffee 408. 


pi 
\ 


Ruucheon. 


Sliced Veal Loaf 116. 
Brain Cutlets 118. Fried Potatoes 171. 
Dressed Cucumbers 155. 


Wednesday. 


Potatoes a la Creme 171. 


DIUWULe. 
Spring Vegetable Soup 35. 
Scalloped Mutton and Tomatoes 125, ‘ 
Boiled Potatoes 169. Re. 


Spinach with Eggs 188. Clam Fritters 68. _ 


Young Onions. | : Men 
Corn Starch Pudding 849. 


Raspberries with Cream. Silver Cake 261. 


Coffee 408. 


| ) Thursday. 


Diner. 


Gumbo Soup 33. . 

Roast Beef Pie with Potato Crust 103. 
Potatoes a la Delmonico 174, 
Cauliflower 177. Stewed Green Peas 187. 

| Lettuce 156, with Mayonnaise 149. 
Cherry Roley Poley 366. Syllabub 315. 


Boston Cream Cakes 273. ae 


‘ Coffee 408. 
_ French Bread 218. Cherry Pie 295. 
Tea 410. 
Friday. 
Beeaklast. : 
Fresh Currants. Dinner. 


Boiled Rice 244. 
: Perch Fried 42. Scrambled Eggs 201. 
Baked Potatoes 175, : 
- Parker House Rolls 224. Wheat Bread 218. 
Coffee 408. 


Such eon, | 


Broiled Chicken on Toast 80. 
Green Corn Fritters 239. 
Stewed Tomatoes 181. Blackberries. 
. Berry Tea Cakes 232. 

ant Cocoa 411, 








Clam Chowder 68. 
Salmon 44, and Caper Sauce 140. 
New Potatoes Scalloped 172. 
Summer Squash 188. Chicken Trerovers 83. ‘yl i 
New Beets Boiled 186. 
Rice Pudding 362. Raspberry Sherbet 337, 
Philadelphia Jumbles 279. AG 


Coffee 408. 
















0 BxeakTast. 
Stewed Gooseberries. 
\ Corn Meal Mush 243. ! 
Broiled Ham 134. Vegetable Omelet 205. 
Newport Breakfast Cakes 241. 
Crisp Potatoes 173. | Brown Bread 217.. 
fee Coffee 408. 


Rurncheon. - 
Fricassee Salmon 45. Beefsteak 97, 
Bean Salad 155. Corn Bread 219. 


‘Transparent Pudding 365. 
Iced Tea 410. 


Breaklast 
Peaches and Cream. 
Boiled Rice 244, 
Broiled Spanish Mackerel 51. 
Eggs aux Fines Herbes 202. 

Warmed Potatoes 173. Rusks 227, 
th SS) Wheat Bread 213. 
SLES RR : Coffee 408. 


Supper. 
‘Cold Boiled Chicken 75. 







French Rolls 225. _—- Raspberries. 
ui rite White Mountain Cake 265. 
tee Tea 410. 


Cabbage with Cream 178. 


Me _ Pickled Salmon 44. Potato Salad 155. Custard Pudding 348. 


. Binwer. oe 
Green Pea Soup 29... 
French Stew 105. 

New Potatoes with Cream 171. 
Mock Oysters 67. Scalloped Clams 69. 
Tomato Salad 154. | 
Custard Pie 294. Sponge Drops 277, 

Red Raspberries and Cream. 
Coffee 408. 


Sunday. 


— Biwner. 
_ Consomme Soup 26. 
Baked Pickerel 43, Egg Sauce 138, 
Stewed Ducks 85. 


Potatoes a la Delmonico. 174. 


Stuffed Baked Tomatoes 181. 
Lamb Sweetbreads 125. 


Fruit Jumbles 280. 
Coffee 408, 














Lobster Salad 151, 


Frozen Peaches 337. 







Brexcktast. \ 


Stewed Plums. 
Steamed Oatmeal 245. 
Mutton Cutlets 123. Tomato Toast 248, 
Potato Fillets 173. 
Egg Muffins 229, Brown Bread 217. 
Coffee 408. 





— Luncheon. 


Veal Pot Pie 114. 
Lettuce with French Dressing 150. 
German Bread 219. 
Chocolate 410. 


Honday 


Vegetable Omelet 205. 


Peach Fritters 238. 


¥ 


Binwer. 
Tomato Soup 31, AN 
Roast Beef’s Heart 109. 
Boiled New Potatoes 169. 
Cauliflower 177. String Beans 185. 
_ Cucumbers Sliced 155 
Damson Pie 297, ‘Peach Trifle 317. 
Sponge Cake 257. 


Coffee 408. 


Cheese. 


Tuesday. 


Breahlast. 


Blackberries. 
Hominy 244, 
Frizzled Beef 104. Boiled Eggs 200. 
; Saratoga Chips 171. 
Breakfast Puffs 242. 
Coffee 408. 





Runcheon. 


Sliced Beef Heart 109. 
Stuffed Baked Tomatoes 182. 
Pear Pickle 167. Buns 227. 
Plum Cobbler 367. 
Tea 410. 


Dipped Toast 246, 


Fried Tripe 110. — 


DBiniwer. 


Scotch Mutton Broth 25. 
Broiled Horesauarer of Lamb 126. 
New Potatoes and Cream 171. Green Peas 187, _ 
Lettuce 156, French Dressing 150. 
Corn Pudding 183. 
Apricot Meringue Pie 295. 
Lemon Jelly 331. 
Cookies 280. (1) rodt. 
Coffee 408. 


Wednesday. 


Dreakhlast. 


Fresh Pears. 
Cracked Wheat 245. 

Brain Cutlets 118. Meat Omelet 204. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. 
Huckleberry Griddle Cakes 235. 
Wheat Bread 213. Coffee 408. 





Luucheow. 


Broiled Salmon 44, Sliced Pressed Lamb 126. 
Tomatoes with Mayonnaise 149. 
French Bread 218. Sponge Cake 257. 
Blackberries and Cream. 

Iced Tea 410. 


Bimmer, 
Cream of Spinach Soup 27. 


Fried Chicken a la Italienne 7 8, 
| Tomato Sauce 140. 
Boiled Sweet Potatoes 175. 
Stuffed Egg Plant 185. 

Green Corn Boiled 183. Young Onions. 
Rice Pudding 363. . Peaches and Cream. ~ : A 
Walnut Cake 271. i 
Coffee 408. 









.  Beeakfast. 
Musk Melon. 
Oatmeal, with Cream 243. 
Calf’s Liver and Bacon 118. 
Broiled Tomatoes. 182. 
New England Corn Cake 219, 
Dry Toast 246. Coffee 408. 
Rucheon, 
- Steamed Chicked 75. 
Fried Sweet Potatoes 175. 
Dressed Cucumbers 155. 
Peaches and Cream. 
*~ Chocolate 410. 


Breaklast. 


eal Whole Peaches. 
Corn Meal Mush 243, 


Fried Blue Fish 42. Dried Beef, with Cream 106. 


Sweet Potatoes Fried 175. 
Raised Muffins 228. 


Crisp Potatoes 173. 


Green Corn Fritters 239. 


Light Biscuit 224, 


New Potatoes Boiled 169. 


Potato Croquettes 174. 


Dinner. 
Green Pea Soup 29. ANGORA 


Stewed Brisket of Beef 106. 
Lima Beans 185. 


ual 


Fried Egg Plant 184. 
Lettuce Salad 154. 


Huckleberry Pudding 364, Rich Wine Sauce 371. _ 


Cream Tarts 304. _ Fruit. 
Coffee 408. 


Friday. ae 


Dinner. 
Corn Soup 28. . 
Baked Salmon Trout 50, Bechamel Sauce 141. 
Spinach with Eggs 188 


Brown Bread 217. Coffee 408, 
Heshed Mutton 122. 
Luncheou Tomatoes with Mayonnaise 149. 
Beef Croquettes 106. Scalloped Lobster 59. Grape eA aaa Bench Cream 3g. 
; Mixed Summer Salad 151. Wafers 276. Cheese. 
German Bread 219. Coffee 408. 
socstioniciats Short-cake 241. i 
Tea 410. . a 
Saturday. Cr 
Breakfast. Bt 
Fresh Green Gages. Bimnen. 


Oat Flakes 245. 
Broiled Chicken 77. 
Boiled Potatoes 169. 
Graham Gems 230. Wheat Bread 213. 
Coffee 408. 


Luncheon, 
M Broiled Ham 134, Tomato Omelet 205. 
Dressed Cucumbers 155, 
French Bread 218. 
Cold Fruit Pudding 349. 
rae ie Ns Chocolate 410. 


Tak 





Cream Toast 246, 


\ 


Chicken Cream Soup 27. 
Trish Stew 124. 
Steamed Potatoes 172. 
Boiled Corn 183. 


Green Peas 18% 
Crab Salad 153. 
Huckleberry Pie 296. 

Peaches and Cream. 

Cup Cakes 276. 


Coffee 408, 


‘Cheese. 






SEPTEMBER. 


Sunday. _- an = 


yi Tas e 2 ia 

Breaktast Binney. Pie 
| Musk Melon. sy! 
: Corn Meal Mush 248. | Beef Soup 25, with Croutons 37, | 


Fried Smelts 50. Veal Hash on Toast 249. 


Poinineria da Creel aid) Boiled Fresh Mackerel 52, Hollandaise Sauce 142. . 


Graham Gems 230. Wheat. Bread 213. Roast Partridges 88. t 
Ste Mashed Potatoes 170. Stewed Corn 183, 
SUNPLY. ; Stuffed Egg Plant 185. Tomato Salad 154. 
Potted Ham 134. Small Oyster Pies 67. Lobster Croquettes 60. Peach Meringue Pie 291; 
Bice) a Danae yy bees ‘Tutti Frutti Ice Cream 336. 
- Cream Cake 264. Sliced Peaches. Rochester Jelly Cake 267. Cheese. 
dest Coffee 408. 


Monday. 









Beeaklast, a Ti ee 
Peaches and Cream. ; 
Graham Mush with Maple Syrup 243 Vegetable Soup 35. 
Broiled Lamb Chops 122. Fried Tomatoes 182. : Uh 
Baked Potatoes 175. Raised Muffins 228, Se on 
Dry Toast 246. Coffee 408. _ Potato Puffs 171. Lima Beans 185. 
uncheon | _ Fried Tomatoes 182. 
Salmi of Game 90. Cold Beef Tongue 110. | Mixed Summer Salad 151, 
Potato Croquettes 174. Peach Pudding 359, with Whipped Cream 308, 
Watermelon Pickle 167 Egg Biscuit 224. 
Layer Cake 268, with Peach Cream Filling 270. Rocaatt Tate, 0a. Chace 
Chocolate 410, ; Coffee 408. as : 
Tuesday. 
x } | " 4 
anvexkiast, | Dinner. | oe 
Huckleberries, ie “ee 
| Steamed Oatmeal 245. Nepmiec SOG bBo): 
Veal Collops 113. Ham Toast 248. Baked Mutton Cutlets 123. 
Potato Fillets 173. ah 
Newport Breakfast Cakes 241. Boiled Potatoes 169. Baked Beets 186. 
Brown Bread 217. Coffee 408. - Corn Pudding 183. Horseradish 156. 
Puncheon Plum Pie 297. ae 
Cold Roast Warmed, 107. Floating Island 318 Lemon Cake 260 ve 
Cheese Fondu 197. _— Fish Salad 152. Gtaease ; 
| Potato Biscuit 226. 
Peach Cobbler 367. Tea 410, aaninlaaned 





Brerklast. 


Sliced Tomatoes. 
} Oat Flakes 245. 
Beef Hash 108. Boiled Eggs 200. 
Sweet Potatoes Baked 175. 
Parker House Rolls 224. Wheat Bread 213. 
Coffee 408. 


Luncheon. 


Fried Smelts 50. Ham Toast 248. 
Potato Salad 155. French Bread 218. 
Huckleberry Cake 274. 
Chocolate 410. 


Dxeeabrast. 


Whole Pears. 
A in Hominy 244. 
Hamburger Steak 109. Bread Omelet 207. 
Saratoga Chips 171. Light Biscuit 224, 


Dry Toast 246. Coffee 408. 
Burcheow, 


Grilled Bacon 132. ; 
Graham Bread 216. 


Duck Pie 85.. 


Wednesday. 


Grape Pie 297. 


Dinwer. 
Split Pea Soup 29. 
Roast Tame Duck 84. 


Browned Potatoes 170. String Beans 185, 


Baked Tomatoes 182. 
Lettuce 156, with Mayonnaise 149. 
Boiled Lemon Pudding 356. 
Feather Cake 264, 
Coffee 408. 


Peach Meringue 314. 


Thursday. 


BIMUWEY. 
Corn Soup 28. 

Steamed Leg of Mutton 122. 
Potatoes a la Delmonico 174. 
‘Fried Corn 184, Stewed Salsify 185. 
Currant Jelly 383. 


Tomato Sone nin Watermelon. Cheese. . 
Cold Berry Pudding 345. 
a Tea 410. Coffee 408. 
Friday. 
Breahlast. 
Musk Melon, Binnwer, 


Oatmeal with Cream 243, 

Broiled Spanish Mackerel 51. 
Scalloped Eggs 200. Warmed Potatoes 173, 
Tennessee Muffins 229. Wheat Bread 213. 
Coffee 408. 


—6h Luncheow,. 
Hashed Mutton 122. Oyster Fritters 65. 


Cold Greens 189. Corn Bread 219. 
Boston Cream Cakes 273. Grape Jelly 385. 


- Chocolate 410. 





Clam Soup 39. 

Fresh Salmon Fried 44, Tomato Sauce 140, 
Mashed Potatoes 170. Cauliflower 177. 
White Sauce 138. Beefsteak Rolls 101. 
Cucumbers Sliced 155. 

Country Plum Charlotte 324. 
German Custard 308. Jumbles 279. 
Fruit. Coffee 408. 


apt 


Tapioca Cream Oustard 313. 











ies 








& 














Breakfast, 


Fresh Apricots. 
Cracked Wheat 245. 
U Stewed Kidneys 109. Grilled Salt Pork 132. 
 Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. Sally Lunn 226. 

Dry Toast 246. Coffee 408. 


4 




















| Bunches, 


| Breaded Chicken 80. 
irate Tomatoes with Mayonnaise 149, —. 
Twist Bread 218. Sponge Drops 277. 
Huckleberries and Cream. 
; Tea 410. 


1 


Breakfast. 


Grapes. 
| Oatmeal with Cream 2438. 
- Broiled Veal Cutlets 114. Minced Eggs 202. 
Crisp Potatoes 173. | Buckwheat eR 236. 
Wheat Bread 213.. _ 
Coffee 408. 


a | Supper. 
y Ores Stew 63. Cold Pork and Beans 181, 
erie Slaw 153. Boston Brown Bread 216, 
Peach Meringue Pie 291. 

Tea 410. 


Dis 


Py eye it a whee 


Potato Oroqnebtes 174," 


Sunday, 


- Boiled Onions 176. 


— Binner. : 
Gouibo Soup gat hha } * 
Roast Loin of Veal 111. eka 
Browned Potatoes 175. a } i 
Succotash 184, Mashed Squash 188, Me 
Bean Salad 155. ; 
Baked Custard 306. Peaches and Cream, 
Almond Cake 267. 
Coffee 408. 


1509 to MMM 

| Ox-tail Soup 28. rae i‘ ay. 

Broiled Halibut 49, Sance Tartare 138. 
Roast Becf 96, Brown Sauce 142. ne 
‘Steamed Potatoes 172. Cauliflower 17 7.) 
Chicken Salad 151. 

Scalloped Tomatoes 181. : a. 














French Cocoanut Pudding 852, | 
Grape rhe 317. : a a ‘ 

Fancy Cakes 275,00 : ge 
Coffee 408, 


Kee 
ae 
er 


if 
i 


no : Breakfast. 


Stewed Quinces. 
Lamb 245. 
- Blue Fish Fried 42. Milk Toast 246. 
Hasty Cooked Potatoes 172. Pop-overs 233, 
Brown Bread 217. Coffee 408. 


ue Luncheon. 
Cold Roast Beef 96. Onion Omelet 206, 
' Fried Potatoes 171. French Bread 218. 


3 Peach Fritters 238. 
y Chocolate 410. ° 


Breakfast. 


Baked Pears 328. 
Cracked Wheat 245. 
- Calf’s Liver and Bacon 118. Fried Eggs 201. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. Dry Toast 246. 
New England Corn Cake 219. 
hie Coffee 408. 


arrcheon, 


Cold Roast Pheasant 88. 
Potato Croquettes 174. Lobster Salad 151, 
Graham Bread 216. 


- Country Pium Charlotte 324. Coffee 408. ay 
t Tea 410. iN 

| Wednesday. 
Breakfast. Dinner. aoe, 
Grapes. * . ay eit 


Steamed Oatmeal 245. | 
Beefsteak Broiled 97. Tomato Omelet 205, 
Warmed Potatoes 173. English Crumpets 242. 
Brown Bread 217. Coffee 408. 


Luncheon. 


Serambled Mutton 125. Sardines. 


Corn Pudding 183. French Rolls 225. 
| Ginger Bread 27% 
Sliced Oranges 


Cocoa 411. 








Tuesday. 


Binwmer, 
Julienne Soup 27. 
/ Roast Pheasants 88. . Migeat 
Cabbage with Cream 178. ee x 
Boiled Potatoes 169. | Mashed Turnips 190, i 
Tomato Salad 154, Mee : ee 
Beye Custard Pie 290. ea , 
Baked Quinces 329. Chocolate Eclairs 273, " 
Coffee 408. eae 





| Bier. 

Game Soup 26, 
Braised Leg of Mutton 121. | 
Mashed Potatoes 170. — Scalloped Oysters 66. e 
Boiled Sweet Potatoes 175. | : be i 
| Cold Slaw 153. ‘Aa 
Peach Cobbler 367. French Custard 30% 
Layer: Jelly Cake 268. {1 i) iia 











Mock Turtle Soup 32. 
Boiled Fillet of Veal 112. 
Potatoes a la Delmonico 174. 
Fried Egg Plant 184. Manhed. Banash 188) 
Olives. | | 
; Saucer Puddings 361. 6 
Apple Snow 316. Crisp Cookies 281. 


Coffee 408. 











; Thursday. 
s Beeaklast. 





Bah BMW. 
Wai Baked Quinces 329. | 
Cohen Boiled Rice 244. Swiss White Soup 35. 
; Broiled Grouse 88. Tripe Lyonnaise 111. Pot Boast 08. 
Potatoes ala Creme 171. Raised Muffins 228, 
Dry Toast 246. Coffee 408. Steamed Potatoes 172. eugins 
Se _ Lima Beans 185. French Cabbage 179. 
 Daacheon. Lettuce Salad 154. ; 
Veal Croquettes 114. Cheese Souffle 197 ‘i Pium Puff Pudding 366. Blane Mange 319, 
Potato Salad 154. Buns 227. Doiiinies OVE: Fruit. 
Grape Pie 297, 
Tea 410. Coffee 408. 
Friday. : 
fey} . ; 
— eeakTast. | ; | 
S Dinwer. 
Stewed Plums. wihge 
Oat Flakes 245, vay Onion Soup 34. 
Eels Fried 47. Beef Hash 108. Baked Smelts 51. 
Potato Fillets 173. Egg Muffins 229, fl , . 
Wheat Bread 213. Coffee 408. Potato Snow 172. Cauliflower 177 
Beef Croquettes 106. 
Luncheon. | Spiced Plums 168. 
Sa Oyster Pot Pie 66. Muttonettes 124, Plain Charlotte Russe 321. 
Fried Egg Plant 184, French Bread 218. Quince Jelly 384. Nuts. Ramis 
Stewed Crab Apples. SN 
Silver Cake 261. Chocolate 410. Coffee 408. 
Saturday. 
ey 
| veaklast, 
2 BWW. 
: Whole Pears. Recs s 
ea Hominy 244. * Veal Soup 25, with Noodles 36. 
eh Mutton Cutlets 123. Tomato Sauce 140. Chicken Pot Pie 81. _ | 
Saratoga Chips 171. "m | 
Corn Meal Griddle Cakes 234, _ (Mashed Eomibes 10. 
Dry Toast 246, _ Coffee 408. Fried Salsify 186. | Baked Onions 176, Pe: 
pis ¥ H d 153. ed ne 
Luncheon, | . simi aes oe 


Chocolate Pie 292. Sliced Oranges, 







_ Dried Beef with Cream 106. 
Baked Omelet 208. Tomato Salad 154, _ Hickory Nut Cake 271. 


Rusks 227. Quince Trifle 317, Coffee 408. 
Tea 410. ! 





yk 








ie 
Dreakhlast, 
Grapes. 
Oat Flakes 245, 
Broiled Porterhouse Steak 97. 
Oodfish Balls 54. Browned Potatoes 170. 
Buckwheat Cakes 236, Maple Syrup. 
Wheat Bread 213. 
‘ se Coffee 408. 


Supper. 


Cold Roast Turkey 71. 

Scalloped Oysters 66. Potato Salad 154, 
Cream Short Cake 240. Eclairs 273. 
Preserved Egg Plums 3878. 

Tea 410. 


‘Thanksgiving Day. | 


BWW. 


Oysters on Half Shell. 
Cream of Chicken Soup 27. 
Fried Smelts 50, Sauce Tartare 138. 


Roast Turkey 71, Cranberry Sauce 144. 


Mashed Potatces 170. . Baked Squash 188, . 


Boiled Onions 176. Parsnip Fritters 180. 


Olives. Chicken Salad 151. 
Venison Pastry 92. 


Pumpkin Pie 299. Mince Pie 300. 


Charlotte Russe 320, Almond Ice Cream 334. 


Lemon Jelly 331. Hickory Nut Cake 271. 


Cheese. Fruits. 


Coffee 408, 


Sunday. 


Breeahlast. 


' Stewed Crab Apples, 
_ Cracked Wheat 245. ei 
White Fish Fried 42. Jelly Omelet 207. 
Hasty Cooked Potatoes 172. 
Tennessee Muffins 229. Crullers 281. 
Wheat Bread 213. Coffee 408. 


Supper. 


SCH Bh Pickled Pigs’ Feet 133. 
Sealloped Potatoes 172. Chicken Salad 151. 
Light Biscuit 224. Golden Spice Cake 267. 

| | - Preserved Cherries 377. 
Ly ; Tea 410. 






Birrer.. 
: Mullagatawny Soup 31. 
Boiled Codfish 56, Oyster Sauce 138, 
Roast Wild Duck! 8m | 
Mashed Potatoes 170. Currant J elly Sauce 142. 
Baked Squash 188. _ Boiled Beets 186, 
Small Oyster Pies 67. | 
Baked Plum Pudding 354, Sweet Sauce 375. 
| Jelly Kisses 330. 
Coffee 408, 


Fruit. 









































Bxeablast, 


Grapes. | Hs if ; 
Hominy 244. -Vermicelli Soup 35. 


-Fricasseed Tripe with Oysters 111. — en ‘Leg of Mutton a la Venison 121. 
Potatoes 175. Breakfast Puffs 242. 
Baked Rae Steamed Potatoes 172. 


Brown Bread 217. Coffee 408. ; 
ee Ladies’ Cabbage 178. Stewed Oniona 176, 
é Luncheon, Mixed Pickles 166. _ | j 
Cold Roast Duck 85, Welsh Rarebit 198. Pumpkin Pie 299. _ Orange Jelly 332. 
- Fried Sweet Potatoes 175.: : Nut Cates 988.’ Cheese. 
Cold Pickled Beets 186. French Bread 218. . if 
Cookies 280. Gooseberry Jam 387. | Coffee 408. 
yin nes Cocoa 411. TNE 


Tuesday. 


BeeakhTlast. Dinner. 
| Stewed Prunes. | Pl sh 1 
Oatmeal with Cream 248. rants Oxtail Soup 28. 
Fees eo Snipe on Toast 88. Scrappel 133. Roast Leg of Pork 128. 
Potato Puffs 171. Newport Waffles 231. . 
Bers Wheat Bread 218. Coffee 408, somae meses ie: 
RasA AM Lima Beans 185, Mashed Turnips 190. 
in | Luncheon, | Celery Salad 154. 
oe \ si Scalloped Mutton and Tomatoes 125. Apple Corn Meal Pudding 360, Wine Sauce 371, 
Hominy Croqueties 244. | Cold Slaw 153. Lemon Tartlets 301 ie Fruit 
A Beaten Biscuit 225. i art : 
; Chocolate Custard Pie 291. | Coffee 408. 
Tea 410. | 
Wednesday. | Ai 
for} i j ‘i 
veahtast, : 
s | Dimer. 
Oranges. ret 
Graham Mush 243. Turtle Soup from Beans 30. 
Aidan Sausages 135. Boiled Eggs 200. Piped Spiced Beef 99. 


Saratoga Chips 171. | | eal fi 
de cirheut Cakes 236. Dry Toast 246. . poise Potatoes 170, Ne eae 


Coffee 408. Fried Parsnips 180. Scalloped Onions 77. 
a i ‘Pickled White Cabbage 162, ! 
or 
mk Zuuchieon. _ Cranberry Tart Pie 298, ‘Blanc Maped 318, 


- Cold Roast Pork 128. Lobster Salad 151. Cea rnseadi Wain VERY seta Bi)! 
MK Baked Sweet Potatoes 175. aire | a, Shi) Miasieae es 
_ German Bread 219. Doughnuts 281. i ; Coffeo 408, OA 

Apple Sauce 142 Chocolate 410 A 











ete 








) PW EBCRAUE LETS oa 
Stewed Apricots. 
Oat Flakes 245. 
- Broiled Veal Cutlets 114. 
Warmed Potatoes 173. 
Brown Bread 217. 


Cream Waffles 231. _ 
Coffee 408. 


Purrcheon. Pate eri 
Beef Croquettes 107. Fish Omelet 207. _ 
Celery . ainda 154. 
ileed Biscuit 223. Feather Cake 264. 
Canned: Peaches 390. 


shin Ge. Ho ead 10. 


Bvealhfast. : ) 


Bananas. 
Steamed Oatmeal 245, 
"Striped Bass Fried 42. Minced Eggs 202. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. 
Corn Bread 219. Nut Cakes 283. 
Wheat Bread 218. Coffee 408. 


{ 
\ 


Cuncheow. 


Cold Roast Mutton 120. 
Halibut on Toast 249. 
Potato Salad 154. French Bread 218. 


iG ss Grape Jelly Pie 298. 


Chocolate 410. . 


Breakfast. 


Baked Sour Apples 425. 
Boiled Rice 244. 
Porterhouse Steak Broiled 97. 
Plain Omelet 204. 
Wheat Griddle Cakes 233. oy. 
Dry Toast 246. Coffee 408. 


Luncheon. 
- Veal Stew 115. Potato Puffs 171. 
' Pickled Mangoes 163. 
Grafton Milk Biscuits 226. 


| Chocolate Eclairs 273. | Lemon Sponge 315. 
‘Pea 410.6 


Fried Oysters! 62. 


Friday. 


(> Saturday. | ' : 


Potatoes ala Creme 171. 


Dinner. | iy i : 


Squirrel Soup 30. | Chey 

Roast Loin of Mutton 720. ‘ A 

Boiled Potatoes 169. cee ea ionic ‘if ms 

Mashed Squash 188. Fried’ Cabbage 178. _ 
Olives. 


Apple Puff Pudding 346, ~ 
r Grandmother’s Sauce 372. 


Nuts. Raisins. Fruit, © a iy iy 


Coffee 408, 








Hirer. 
Fish Chowder 54, 
Baked Pickerel 43. 
Steamed Potatoes 172. 
Boiled Turnips 190. Rabbit Pie 90. 
Plain Celery. 
Apple Custard Pudding 348, Hard Sauce 374. 
Savory Biscuits 277. Fruit. 
Coffee 408. 





Dinwer. | en 

Celery Soup 35. y | | | 

Bolsa Ham 138. | : ou 

Baked Sweet: Potatoes 175. 

Lima Beans 185. 





Stewed Parsnips 180, 
Sour-crout 179. 
Oxford Dumplings 343, Sweet Sauce 375. 
Cream Tarts 304. Fruit. 
Coffee 408. 








& 


Breaklast. 


Oranges. 
Boiled Rice 244. 
Broiled Salt Mackerel 44. 
Poached Eggs a la Creme 202. 
Potato Fillets 173. 
_ Feather Griddle Cakes 233. 
Wheat Bread 213. 
Coffee 408. 


Supper. 


ty ; - Oeld Roast Goose 74. 
Oyster Patties 65. 


Christmas Day 


| Binwex. 
Oysters on Half Shell. 
Game Soup 26. 

Boiled White Fish 50, Sauce Maitre d’Hotel 142. 
Roast Goose 74, Apple Sauce 143. 
Boiled Potatoes 169. Mashed Turnips 190. 
Creamed Parsnips 180. Stewed Onions 176. 
Boiled Rice 179. Lobster Salad 152. 
Canvas Back Duck 86. 

Christmas Plum Pudding 353, Sauce 372. 

"Vanilla Ice Cream 334, ni 


Mince Pie 300. Orange Jelly 332. 


Cold Slaw 153. Buns 227. Delicate Cake 260. Salted Almonds 325. 
Charlotte Russe 3238. BLE ae 
Peach Jelly 386. ontecvionery. Laer 8. 
/ One nme Coffee 408.° 
Sunday. , 
Breaklast. Dinner 
Grapes. | 


Steamed Oatmeal 245. 

Pickled Pigs’ Feet Fried 133. 
Oyster Toast 247. Potato Puffs 171.. 
Egg Muffins 229. Wheat Bread 213. 

Coffee 408. 


Be Pane a) 


SUPPLY. 


Cold Potted Beef 105.  Panned Oysters 64. 

Celery Salad 154. Saratoga Chips 171. 
Rusks 227. Little Plum Cakes 279. 

Fish Wilk Quince Jelly 384. _ 

nd . Tea 410. 








Chicken Cream Soup 27. | 
Boiled Halibut 48, Sauce Hollandaise 142. 
‘ Roast Goose 74, Apple Sauce 143. 
Boiled Potatoes 169. Stewed Celery 185. 


Mashed Turnips 190. Lobster Salad 151.) pe 


Scalloped Clams 69. | ees 

Mince Pie 300. pi 
Citron Cake 260. 

- Coffee 408. 


Orange Cream 3812. : 
Cheese. | 














Pe we erates, 
Sliced Oranges. 
- Graham Mush 243, 
- Oodfish Steak 57. 
Hashed Beef on Toast 249. 
_ French Rolls 225. - Brown Bread 217. 
Coffee 408. 


Luncheon, 
Aly - Cold Roast Goose 74. 

| “Scalloped Cheese 197. Ham Salad 153. 
French Bread 218. 


Apple Meringue Pie 291. 
Chocolate 410. 


Rxeeaklast, 
, aN _ Stewed Prunes. 
anki Boiled Rice 244, 
is Ai ae Chops and Fried Apples 130. 
Be (' Warmed Potatoes 173. . 
_ Buckwheat Cakes 236. Wheat Bread 213. 
- Coffee 408. 


. 


*) rae Rurncheon, 

a Sliced Head Cheese 136. 

Bread Omelet 207. Parsnip Fritters 180. 

a - Cold Slaw 153. 

Graham Bread 216. Mince Pie 300. 
Tea 410. 


Wednesday. oe AA 


(DBeeakfast. . 


Bu) Cider Apple ‘Sauce 148. 
a | Hominy 244, 
ironed Rabbits 90. Codfish Balls 54. 
Potato Fillets 173. 
Continental Hotel Waffles 231. 
Dry Toast 246. Coffee 408. 









zuncheon. 


Turkey Hash 73. Rice Croquettes 243. 
Pe HAN aC Pobster Salad tot 
im Raised Biscuits 223. 
Cocoa il. 


Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. 


. Stewed Carrots 189. 


Tuesday. 


Almond Custard 308, 





Biawets Ge 

( . - Onion Soup 34, : ) 
Roast Spare Rib 129. Cranberry Sauce 144. fie i 
Browned Potatoes 175. Pe “) 
Boiled Onions 176. , 


Ve 


Plain Celery. 





Boiled Rice Dumplings with Custard Sauce 342. nN 
Pastry Sandwiches 278. Fruit. 4] " 
Coffee 468. 


Dinner. a 
Scotch Mutton Broth 25. / 
Boiled Turkey 73, Crete: Dressing 72. 
Mashed Potatoes 170. : 


Baked Squash 188. Boiled Parenips 180. 


Piccalili 165. 4 
Baked Corn Meal Pudding 350, Hard. Sauce 374. 
Apple Tarts 304. Cheese. 
Coffee 408. 


f 
ear 
Ly 


i 


Dinner. 


Oyster Soup 39. . 
Sliced Beef Tongue 110, Brown Sauce 142. 
Potato Puffs 171. 
Steamed Cabbage 178, \ 
Lamb Sweetbreads 125, with Tomato Sauce 140, 
Birds’ Nest Pudding 344, Plain Sauce 373. 
Crackers, Oheese. 


Coffee 408, 








Breaklast, 
Stewed Peaches. 
ny Cracked Wheat 245. 
ile Mutton Chops Broiled 122, Tomato Sauce 140. 
BPA Saratoga Chips 171. 
New England Corn Cake 219. 
‘Bakers’ Doughnuts 282. Wheat Bread 213. 


Thursday. 


— Binner. 
Vegetable Soup 34, 
Beef a la Mode 99. 


) Browned Pottoes 170. 


Boiled Tarnips 190. Fried Onions 176 


i Coffee 408. 
raUKOnT Oyster Salad 152. . met 
g | | Oe a 
sh Zunchieom. Snow Pudding 361. Squash Pie 299, Lae 
aide Cold Spiced Tongue 110. Ls cae 
ts, R ; ) 
pent Cheese Cream Toast 198. Pickled Onions 163, _ nee | wee OA 
eae i Fried Sweet Potatoes i75. Twist Bread 218. Coffee 408. Aaa oe ae se 
Layer Cake 268, with Apple Filling 269. abe 
Tea 410. Wie | : 
Friday. 

Deeaklast, eee) Oe 
Apple Sauce 143. Aiwiwer, Tia Ai 

ne __ Gatmeal with ieee 243. Pea Soup 36, with Croutons 387. | 
White Wish Fried 42. Grilled Bacon 132. ; h ! ae i 
Codfish Steaks 57. aN 


Baked Potatoes 175. 
Feather Griddio Cakes 233. 


Brown Bread 217. ' Coffee 408. 
Beet) 


Gold Pork and Beans 13 
Green ca Pickles 1C€0. 
Milk Biscuits 226. Angel Cake 266. 
Preserved Pears 380. 
Chocolate 410. 


* Breakfast, — 


Bananas. y 
Oat Flakes 245. 

Pork Cutlets 130. Oyster Fritters 65. 
aD Hasty Cooked Potatoes 172. ‘ 
Bans Graham Griddie Cakes 234, 

Ne Wheat Bread 213. Coffee 408. 


Luncheon. 


ea Boiled Tripe 110. Chicken Omelet 206. 
KY es) ial Potato Salad 154. 
‘French Bread 218. Ginger Cookies 275. 
Peay Preserved Citron 380. 
Tea 410. yy 








Boot Croqu ottes 106. Baked Apple Dumplings 341, Sweet Sauce 375. te 2 


| | Saturday. 


Mashed Potatoes 170. Creamed —e 180. 


Potato Snow 172. Baked Beets 186, 
Chicken with Macaroni 84, 
Celery Salad 154. 














Bakers’ Custard Pio 293. as Cheese. 
j Coffee 408. 


DBinwer. 
Tapioca, Cream ssa aii . 
Lamb Stew 126. o ce 


Boston Pork and Beans 131. 
Cold Slaw 153 aes) 

Apple Fritters 237, Sugar Sauce 872. 
Lemon Pie 292, _ ce 

Nuts. Raisins, , 
Coffee 408. 









2IAL MENUS. 








NaN 
‘ be i 
f s f 
} , 
may oD q - hs ‘ 
ans Ee, 


— 





Blue Points. 
Week sod Nie Peale & és ei : ; . Amontillado. ie 
TORRONE VC uGe Mice Bs kat _ - POTAGES. aces 


Pre MOR ant ii te ares Potage tortue a Anglaise Consommé Printaniére Royale. 















Ns We Ghat HORS D’CEUVRES. pany 
| Canapé 4 la Russe. — aia Timbales 4 la Talleyrand. — 


”% 





| PO SE MN BOISSONS. 
- §aumon, Sauce Hollandaise. NS Cn | Grenadines de Bass. 
a Pommes de Terre Duchesse. Cucumber Salade. 


\ Yak 





Oa NARA ates CRG : is Ernest Jeroy. 
HU NAN ESE INGE Ane UI nn _, RELEVES. 


ae . se eo ae Selle d’Agneau, Sauce Menthe. _ Filet de Boeuf & la Richelieu. 






















RnR Nas NOACh attra fi eek i | * Chateau Margauee. 
Taunt URC GIN te ua | mee | ENTREES. | RMT oh 


an Ris de Vean ala ‘Perigneux. ~  Cotelettes @’Agneau d’or Maison. 





i Vasant i ee a Te i ti ‘a : ‘Terrapin & la Maryland. eee as 





Punch Cardinal. } PR case hs 


r i 








My cA 
ni eae ROTI, if 
Canvas Back Duck. 





| erate ENTREMETS. — | | 
German Asparagus. ‘10 Petite: Poiayitss tivo wc eek 





*  @elée au Champagne. Plombieré aux Framboise. — 





Pudding Diplomate. a at 
HUES : Liqueurs. — : no toeen EA 


Café, 
| Fromage. 


Fruits, 





| Mrs. Cleveland’: Ss | Wedding Luneh. 


JUNE. ‘OTH, "88. 

























































ue ;  Consommé en tasse. pat 
nae Se bs _ Soft Shell Crabs. CAIN Can " 
: a : ‘ Chateau Iqpem, | 
A Coquilles de Ris de Vean. } hie 
ee th af i, ; Snipes on Toast. 
: \ Lettuce and Tomato Salade, i 
LUA HT Moet & Clanden. Ava 
Saeed . j _ Fancy Ice Cream. / . (EMail 
rir Mea ; OO aiesy! | pa 
| Tea. | Coffee. 
ee eas | Fruits. Mottos. 
s 4 ; i i i Bey, ' $ 7 h . . v g i 
General Grant’s Birthday Dinner. | 
He ana neat , ~ Clams. | 
(i Haute Sauterne. ‘ 
Pest | POTAGES. | 
ens - Consommé Imperatrice Bisque de Crabes. ean e bs 
ens : Amontillado. 
ap a: VARIES HORS D'CEUVRE VARIES. 
Sane y Bouchees 4 la Regence. 
a POISSON. Te AYR ‘i 
tS hails Truites de riviere Hollandaise vert pré. Pommes de terre & la Parisienne. ; 
ah ) _. Coucombres. 
Berea tins pai} ah Johannisberger. - Bea 
Pinieceaie # | RELEVE. sy Weenies. 
He Nan , Filet de Boeuf 4 la Bernardi. a , FAM ‘inh 
fies ; : | _ Ernest Jeroy meh Mos « 
7 : ENTREES. | a | poe se 
: Ailes de Poulets 4 la Perigord. — _ Petits Pois au Beune. : dae i 
yen | Caisses de ris de Vean 4 l’Italienne. A PRN hi) 
ae ein’ Haricots verts. Asperges, Sauce Creme. Hrs ( 
2 Sorbet Fantaisie. | Pita ye 
ROTI, ( MEM RA, ): 
Squabs. | ' Salade de Laitue. HAS AUS OT teal 
Wade | Nuits. tha cram 
f Z rau Oe ik yy 
ENTREMETS SUCRES. | eid f 2h OE a 
Croute aux Mille Fruits. | Cornets 4 i: | Chantilly. Me Adah 1d eae ae 


Gelée & la Prunelle. 


PIECES MONTEES. 
Glace Varietees. 
Fruits. Petits Fours, 





Benn for 4 Gowers, 


] 


Huitres en Coquille. 
. Potage Julienne aux Quenelles. 


‘Paupiettes de Turbots 4 la Joinville. 
Cucumbers. Pommes d’Auphine. 





_ Filets Mignons & la Provencale. 
Larded Sweetbread & la Meissoniére, 


Punch au Kirsh. 


Quails Bardés sur Cronstade, 
Lettuce. Salad. 


German Asparagus. 


_ Plombiere aux Fraises. 
Li al en 3 


‘ 


Fruits. Café. Fromage. 





Dlenn for 6 Covers. 


Huitres en Coquilles. 
Sauterne 


Consommé Paté d’Italie, 
Amontillade 


Parée St. Germain. 





Broiled Blue Fish, Maitre d’Hotel. 
Cucumbers. Pommes Duchesse. 
Hochheime,y 


Small Tenderloin Sautés, Marrow Sauce. 
Lamb Chops 4 la Maréchale. 
Moet & Chandon 


Oroutes aux Champignons 4 la Parisienne, 
a 


Sorbet Venetienne. 





Squabs with Water-cresses. | 
Chateau Latour> 


Lettuce and Tomato Salad. 


Artichauts, Sauce Hollandaise, 


Créme Bavaroise au Chocolat. 


} 


Fruits. 





Café. Fromage. 





ye SPECIAL | MENUS. | 


Bisque ef Lobster. 


Timbales & l’Ecossaise. 





Dienn for 8 Covers. 


_ Huitres en Coquille. 
ni, Haute Sauterne. 


- Olives. © 
Amontillado. 


Radishes. 


Potatoes Windsor. 


Filet of Beef Larded 4 la Parisienne, 


Saddle of Mutton, Currant Jelly. 
Ernest Jeroy. 


Sweetbreads 4 la Pompadour. 
a 


Terrapin 4 la Maryland. 
Chateau Latour. 


Oauliflower au Gratin. Celery au Jus. 
Punch “Maraschino. 
Canvas Back Duck. 
Lettuce Salad. 
Sonflé 4 LO 


Café. 


& POrange. 


Fruits. Fromage. 


- 


Brew fox 10 Gouers. 


Consommé de Volaille. 
Haute Seaterne. 


Huitres 4 la Poulette. 


Olives. 


Bouchées 4la Bohemienne. |. 
Johannisherger. 


Truites Saumoné au Beurre de Montpellier. 
Tartelette Potatoes. Cucumbers. 


Radishes. 


Filets Mignon de Bouef @ la Trianon. 
Cotelettes de Pigeon, Maréchale. _ 


Moet & Chandon, 


Petits Pois Garnis de Fleurous. 
Artichauts 3 la Barigoule, — 





Punch Romaine. 





Bécassines au Cresson. 


Chas. de Vougert 
Lettuce Salad. 
Pounding Nesselrode. 
Oafé. 


Fruits. Fromage. 


Lamb Broth with Machina 


Bass &@ la Régence. | . RU 
Rauenthaler Berge eh 





j 
uy 











| Btemn tox 12 Covers. 







































































Little Neck Clams. aes We? Mas hein Nt, Huitres. ee Hie ae We ioe il 
a, Haute Sauterne, PEN ay Wee WaT a My Glee ae aa 
 Oream of Asparagus. Consommé Royal. - .  POTAGES. : aa 
Basu: ae ) es “Coreotms Francatelli. _ Bisque a Horeviasee. PEK 
Retr ke Radishes. Olives. | i: z | A 
Dbareisearernit: HORS C'CGUVRE. ~ , ie: "8 
eases - Caviar sur Toast. © ; Timbales dla Reyniére == 
Pompano Maitre d’Hotel. Bass 3 1a Régence. : hen: 
Brest ihaeccte p Pp i POISSON. 2s aN 
ae | ommes Parisienne. ren a | 1 oe 
Sh eee Moselbluemehen, Filet Turbot Portugaise. ve 
Penarth Pormmes de terre Parisienne 
os - Cotelettes d’Agneau 4 la Purée de Célen. a) _ Celery Mayonnaise. 
ae ae Filet of Boeuf 4 la Pocahontas. DECAL: - 
ay Moet & Ohandon, A -RELEVE. 
oe Terrapin 4 la Richelieu. Selle d’Agneau 4 la Colbert 
ee yy Cab sal vanes Haricots verts. 
< Sorbet Dunderberg. __ ; RO) Mayo ada 
Beales ; | ss ENTREES, a ak 
Sey iiaie’ : Canvas Back Ducks. Ailes de Poulets 4 la Hongroise. Hien’ 
neu : ! . Neits. Oépes & la Bordelaise. Asperges Sauce Oreme. ey: 
Celery, Mayonnaise, ea > Sorbet & la Prunelle. at Ae . | 
_ Artichanis Bottoms. French Peas. ‘ el eee pee Repent: 
| Faisan rotes Franqué de Cailles. — . ‘ 
Omelette Célestine. SAR Maer AN : 
ENTREMETS DE DOUCEUR i 


_ Fruits. Date. Fromage. | ; Croutes aux Ananas. Glaces Fantaisies. fides 
Fruits. Café. Petits Fours. err 





FFET FOR 1,000 PEOPLE. 


fi 


fety ty t 


- GOLD SERMIGE. 


At, 


int ~ Consommé en Tasse, 


Bas 


i c t 
‘* i {i 


- Sandwiches. it ‘Caviar on Toast. ‘ ns Radishes. ay ‘Celery. 


*¢ 


ee Cold Salmon Mayonnaise. Lobster and Shrimp Salad. 


in 


> 


Westphalia Ham @ la Gelée. 
Rohed Turkey. 002000 Galautine of Faison. 


jade Wan 
i Ghee ¥, AN 


igi a ie ihe aM om Cold Game in Season. ? 
“Mayonnaise of Chicken. Cold ‘Turkey. —_—‘Fillet of Beef. 
res a aye Saddle of Venison, Currant Jelly. | 
‘Russian Salad. 


aN “Neapolitaine Ice Cream. Water Ices. 


dye | Nesselrode Puddings. : 


Claret and Champagne Jellies. 


Charlottes Glacée. 


r 


| Biscuits Glacée. — 


re oA 


i 4 - Assorted Cakes. j oe Assorted Candies. 
‘Tea. “ " ; us i ie —, Fuemeonade. 








MANAGEMENT AND DIRECTIONS | EO ee 


_ _YINNERS AND REGEPTIONS 


STATE OCCASIONS AT THE WHITE HOUSE. — 





“Etiquette as Heed in European courts is ‘not known at the White House, 

The President’s Secretary issues invitations by direction of the President, to 
the distinguished guests. : : 

The Usher in charge of the cloak-room hands to the gentleman on ee an 
envelope containing a diagram of the table (as cut shows), whereon the name and 


¢ 


A 






SS » ys Pc ly 
ar & 
, : : 
, ye i 
Qo os 
& . : 
&5 S . 
: 3 ; 
; & aa 
a a 
su : 
2 I S j 
ee 862d ad : orf iy 
Entrance ach a Ube Wn ‘ { 
j Aa 
seat of the respective guest, and the lady he is to escort to dinner, are marked. ; 


HG A card corresponding with his name is placed on the napkin ea a to the 
gover of the seat he will occupy. 
The President’s seat is in the middle of the table. The ea distineaisheds : 
guests sit on his right and left. If their wives are present they will occupy these 
seats, and the gentlemen will be seated next to the roots aes whose seat ig 
ee cohen opposite the President. 4 | a ‘ 











THE GREAT STATE:DINING ROOM. 





rhe 


i 
es 


ca 








- Official: nen aes all over ae world are always served after the French fashion, 
hud are divided into three distinct parts. Two of them are served from the kitchen, 
and the third from the pantry. 

The first part of the dinner served French Style includes from oysters on the 
_ shell to the sherbets. i 
The second service continues to the sweet dishes. 
The third includes ice, cakes, fruits, cheeses, which are all Meee ron as is des. : 
serts, and are dressed in the pantry. Lae 
-All principal dishes which are artistically decorated are shown to the President 
first, then are carried around he table before being carved by the Steward in the 
pantry. . 
Fancy folding af the napkins i is considered out of fashion; plain square folded, 

so as to show monogram in the middle, is much preferred. 

_ The following diagram will illustrate the arrangement of the glasses on the 
table. (See diagram. ) | ; 


ee ae 


ye 





DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING HOW TO ARRANGE GLASSES ON TABLE. 


| i I—Glass for Sauterne. IV—Glass for Water. 
A—PuatE. II—Glass for Sherry. V—Glass for Champagne. 
I11—Glass for Rhine Wine. ' VI—Glass for Burgundy. 


Flower decorations « on the ble are to be in flat designs, so as not to obscure 
the view of the guests. 





ters 








i 3 Bcd for ladies are oe ve saat on ‘the right a . 
napkin next to card bearing his name. enh raat) a ; ie Me 


Printed Menus are never used on any official « occasion. 

















Dishes for invalids should be served in the daintiest and most attractive way; 
_ aever send more than a supply for one meal; the same dish too frequently set 
_ before an invalid often causes a Nn when perhaps a phauee would tempt 
_ the appetite. 

When preparing dishes where milk is used, the condition of the patient should 
be considered. Long cooking hardens the albumen and makes the muk very 
constipating; then, if the patient should be already constipated, care should be 
_ taken not to heat the milk above the boiling point. 

) The seasoning of food for the sick should be varied according to the condition 

of the patient; one recovering from illness can partake of a little piece of roast 

mutton, chicken, rabbit, game, fish, simply dressed, and simple puddings are all 

light food and easily digested. A mutton chop, nicely cut, trimmed and broiled, 

is a dish that is often inviting to an invalid. Asa rule, an invalid will be more 

likely to enjoy any preparation sent to him if it is served in small, delicate — 
pieces. As there are so many small, dainty dishes that can be made for this 
purpose, it seems useless to try to more than give a small variety of them. 
Pudding can be made of prepared barley, or tapioca, well-soaked before boiling, 
with an egg added, and a change can be made of light puddings by mixing up 
some stewed fruit with the puddings before baking; a bread pudding from stale 
bread-crumbs, and a tiny cup-custard, boiled in a small basin or’ cup; also various 
drinks, such as milk punch, wine, whey, ee -toddy, and various other nourish- 
ing drinks. 


BEEFSTEAK AND MUTTON CHOPS. | 
Select the tenderest cuts, and broil over a clear, hot fire. Let the steak be 


| rare, the chops well done. Salt and pepper; lay between two hot plates three 





minutes, and serve to your patient. If he is very weak, do not let him swallow 


anything except the juice, when he has chewed the meat well. The essence of 





‘ rare beef, roasted or broiled, thus expressed, is considered by some physicians to 
_ be more strengthening than beef tea prepared in the usual manner. 









FOR TH. WS Su CK. 


| ‘BEEP TEA ae MeL 

One pound of lean beef, cut into small pieces. Put into a glass canning-jar — 
without a drop of water; cover tightly, and set in a pot of cold water. © Heat 
gradually to a boil, and continue this steadily for three or four hours, until the — 
meat’ is like white rags, and the juice all drawn out. Season with salt to taste, 
and when cold, skim. | 


VEAL OR MUTTON BROTH. i 

Take a scrag-end of mutton (two pounds), put it1 in a sauce-pan, with two 
quarts of cold water, and an ounce of pearl barley or rice. When it is coming 
to a boil, skim it well, then add half a teaspoonful of salt; let it boil until half 
reduced, then strain it, and take off all the fat, and it is ready for use. Thisis — 
excellent for an invalid. If vegetables are liked in this broth, take one turnip, — 
one carrot, and one onion, cut them in shreds, and boil them in the broth half. 
an hour. In that case, the barley may be served with the vegetables in broth. 


CHICKEN BROTH. 


Make the same as mutton or beef broth. Boil the chicken slowly, putting 
- on just enough water to cover it well, watching it closely that it does not boil 
- down too much. When the chicken is tender, season with salt and a very little 
_ pepper. The yolk of an egg beaten light and added, is very nourishing 


DATMEAL GRUEL. 


Put four tablespoonfuls of the best grits (oatmeal coarsely end into a 
pint of boiling water. Let it boil gently, and stir it often, till it becomes as thick 
as you wish it. Then strain it, and add to it while warm, butter, wine, nutmeg, 

_ or whatever is thought proper to flavor it.. Salt to taste. 

If you make the gruel of fine oatmeal, sift it, mix it first to a thick batter . 
with a little cold water, and then put it into the sauce-pan of boiling water. 
Stir it all the time it is boiling, lifting the spoon gently up and down, and letting 
the gruel fall slowly back again into the pan. ae 

_ CORN-MEAL GRUEL. | ae 

Two tablespoonfuls of fine Indian meal, mixed smooth with cold water and a 
salt-spoonful of salt; add one quart of boiling water, and cook twenty eee 
Stir it frequently, and if it becomes toothick use boiling water to thin it. If ‘the 

stomach is not too weak, a tablespoonful of cream may be used to cool it. 
Some like it sweetened and others like it plain. For. very sick persons, let it Hy 
settle, pour off the top, and give without other seasoning. For convalescents, — 










8 poonfu of 0 nice cect cream, ‘and! a an ginger ond sugar. This ‘should ie 
used only when a laxative i is allowed. 


} 
} 


EGG GRUEL. 
- Beat the yolk of an egg with one tablespoonful of sugar; pour one teacupful 


boiling water on it; add the white of an egg, beaten to a froth, with any 
” fone or spice desired. Take warm. 


MILK PORRIDGE. 


ag The same as arrowroot, excepting it should be &ll milk, and thickened with 
‘ a scant tablespoonful of sifted flour; let it boil five minutes, stirring it con- 
i panel, add a little cold milk, and give it one boil up, and Da is ready for use. 


ARROWROOT MILK PORRIDGE. 

One large cupful of fresh milk, new if you can get it; one cupful of boiling 
_ water; one teaspoonful of arrowroot, wet to a paste with cold water; two tea- 
spoonfuls of white sugar; a pinch of salt. Put the sugar into the milk, the salt 
into the boiling water, which should be poured into a farina-kettle. Add the 
_ wet arrowroot, and boil, stirring constantly until it is clear; put in the milk, and 
a cook ten minutes, stirring often. Give while warm, adding hot milk should it 

be thicker than gruel. ; | | 





ARROWROOT BLANC MANGE. 


One large cupful of boiling milk, one even tablespoonful of arrowroot rubbed 
‘to a paste with cold water, two teaspoonfuls of white sugar, a pinch of salt; 
flavor with roge- ces Proceed as in the foregoing recipes, boiling and stirring 
_ eight minutes. Turn into a wet mold, and when firm, serve with cream and 
_ powdered sugar. 





TARIOCAELLY. 


: Soak a cupful of tapioca in a quart of cold water, after washing it thoroughly 
_ two or three times; after soaking three or four hours, simmer it ina stew- -pan 
until it. becomes quite clear, stirring often; add the juice of a lemon, and a lit- 
iy ‘tle of the grated peel, also a pinch of salt. Sweeten to taste. Wine can be 
substituted for lemon, if liked. } | 


aes 
ey 









SLIPPERY-ELM BARK TEA. 


7 f Bisale the bark into bits, pour boiling water over it, cover, and let it cies 
until cold. Sweeten, ice, and take for summer disorders, or add lemon juice and 
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FLAX- SEED TEA. 


Upon an ounce of unbruised flax- seed and a little pulverized liquorice. rodt Me 
pour a pint of boiling (soft or rain) water; and place the vessel containing these — q 
ingredients near, but not on, the fire for four hours. Strain through a linen © 
. cloth. ‘Make it fresh every day. © An excellent drink in fever accompanied by a 

- cough, | 


FLAX-SEED LEMONADE. 


To a large tablespoonful of flax-seed, allow a tumbler and a half of cold water. 
Boil them together till the liquid becomes very sticky. Then strain it hot over 
a quarter of a pound of pulverized sugar, and an ounce of pulverized gum arabic. 
Stir it till quite dissolved, and squeeze into it the juice of a lemon. 

This mixture has frequently been found an efficacious remedy for a cold, 
taking a wine-glass of it as often as the cough : troublesome. 


~ 


TAMARIND WATER. 


Put Vammannds into a pitcher or tumbler till it is one-third full; then fill up a 
with cold water, cover it, and let it infuse for a quarter of an hour or more. : 

Currant jelly or cranberry juice mixed with water makes'a pleasant drink 
for an invalid. 


SAGO: JELLY: 


Made the same as tapioca. If seasoning is not ae the sago may be 
boiled in milk, instead of water, and eaten plain. 
_ Rice jelly made the same, using only half as much rice as Sago. 


“ARROWROOT WINE JELLY. <= > > 


One cupful of boiling water, one scant tablespoonful of arrowroot; mix with a 
a little cold water; one tablespoonful of sugar, a pinch of salt, one tablespoonful y 
of brandy, or three tablespoonfuls of wine. Excellent for a sick person without — 
fever. | 











HOMINY. 


Put to soak one pint of hominy in two and one-half pints of boiling water a 
over night, in a tin vessel with a tight cover; in the morning add one-half pint ‘ 
of sweet milk, and a little salt. Place on a brisk fire in a kettle of boiling water, ; 
the tin vessel containing the hominy; let boil one-half hour. — 

Cracked wheat, oatmeal, mush, are all good food for the sick. 





a FOR THE SICK, 


Wh Aa 


CHICKEN JELLY. : | 
Aa a chicken in enough water to little more than cover it; let it stew gently 


~ until the meat drops from the bones, and the broth is reduced to about a pint; 


season it to taste, with a little salt and pepper. Strain and press, first through — 


a colander, then through a coarse cloth. Set it over the fire again, and cook a 


few minutes longer. Turn it into an earthen vegetable dish to harden; set it on 


_ the ice in the refrigerator. Eat cold in slices. Nice made into sandwiches, with 


thin slices of bread, lightly spread with butter. 


BOILED RICE. 


Boil half acupful of rice in just enough water to cover it, with half a tea- 
spoonful of salt; when the water has boiled nearly out and the rice begins to look 


‘soft and dry, turn over it a cupful of milk, and let it simmer until the rice is — 


done and nearly dry; take from the fire and beat in a well-beaten egg. Hat it 
warm with cream and sugar. Flavor to taste. 


CUP PUDDING. 

Take one tablespoonful of flour, one egg; mix with cold milk and a pinch of 
salt to a batter. Boil fifteen minutes in a buttered cup. Hat with sauce, fruit, 
or plain sugar. 

) TAPIOCA CUP PUDDING. —| 

This is very light and delicate for invalids. An even tablespoonful of tapioca, 

soaked for two hours in nearly a cup of new milk; stir into this the yolk of a 


fresh egg, a little sugar, a grain of salt, and bake it in a PEP for fifteen minutes. 
A little jelly may be eaten with it. | 


BAKED APPLES. 


Get nice fruit, a little tart and juicy, but not sour; clean them nicely, and 
bake in a moderate oven—regulated so as to have them done in about an hour; 


- when the skin cracks and the pulp breaks through in every direction they are 


done and ready to take out. Serve with white sugar sprinkled over them. 


ad 


SOFT TOAST. 
Toast well, but not too brown, two thin slices of stale bread; put them on a 
warm plate, sprinkle with a pinch of salt, and pour upon them some boiling 
water; quickly cover with another dish of the same size, and drain off the water. 


Put a very small bit of butter on the toast and serve at once while hot. 
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; IRISH MOSS BLANC MANGE. be 
A small handful of moss (to be purchased at any drug store); wash it very 


carefully, and put it in one quart of milk on the fire. Let the milk simmer for 
about twenty minutes, or until the moss begins to dissolve. Then remove from _ 
the fire and strain through a fine sieve. Add two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 


half a teaspoonful of vanilla flavoring. Put away to harden in cups or, molds, 
and serve with sugar and cream. | 
"A delicate dish for an invalid. 


EGG TOAST. 
Brown a slice of bread nicely over the coals, dip it in hot water slightly salted, 


putter it, and lay on the top an egg that has been broken into boiling water, and 


cooked until the white has hardened; season the egg with a bit of butter and a 
crumb of salt. 

The best way to cook eggs for an invalid is to drop them, or else pour boiling 
water over the egg in the ut and let it stand for a few minutes on the back of 
the stove. 

; , OYSTER TOAST. 

Make a nice slice of dry toast, butter it and lay it on a hot dish. Put six 

oysters, half a teacupful of their own liquor, and half a cupful of milk, into a 


tin cup or basin, and boil one minute. Season with a little butter, pepper and 
salt, then pour over the toast and serve. , , 


MULLED JELLY. 


Take one tablespoonful of currant or grape jelly; beat with it the white of — 
one egg and a teaspoonful of sugar; pour on it a teacupful of boiling water, and 
break in a slice of dry toast or two crackers. 


CUP CUSTARD. 
Break into a coffee-cup an egg, put in two teaspoonfuls of sugar, beat it up — 


thoroughly, a pinch of salt and a pinch of grated nutmeg; fill up the cup with 


good sweet milk; turn it into another cup, well buttered, and set it in a pan of 
boiling water, reaching nearly to the top of the cup. Set in the oven, and when 


_ the custard is set, it is done. Eat cold. 


/ 


half a pint of clam juice or hot water, a pinch of cayenne, and a walnut: of ’ 


CLAM BROTH. 
Select twelve small, hardshell clams, drain them, and aa them fine; add | 
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This j is an ae oe for weal stomachs. 


MILK OR CREAM CODFISH. 


This dish will often relish when a person is recovering from sickness, when ) 

nothing else would. Pick up a large tablespoonful of salt codfish very fine; | 

_ freshen it considerably by placing it over the fire in a basin, covering it with 

cold water as it comes to a boil; turn off the water and freshen again if very _ 
salt, then turn off the water until dry, and pour over half a cupful of milk or 

thin cream; add a bit of butter, a sprinkle of pepper, and a thickening made of 


one teaspoonful of flour or corn-starch, wet up with alittle milk; when this boils — 


up, turn over a slice of dipped toast. 


CRACKER PANADA. 


Break in pieces three or four hard crackers that are baked quite brown, and 
let them boil fifteen minutes in one quart of water; then remove from the fire, 
let them stand three or four minutes, strain off the liquor through a fine wire — 
sieve, and season it with sugar. 

This is a nourishing beverage for infants that are teething, and with the 
addition of a little wine and nutmeg, is often prescribed for invalids recovering 
from a fever. — 

5 BREAD PANADA 


Put three gills of water and one tablespoonful of white sugar on the fire, 
and just before it boils add two tablespoonfuls of the crumbs of stale white 
bread; stir it well, and let it boil three or four minutes; then add one glass of 
white wine, a grated lemon and a little nutmeg; let it boil up once, then remove 
it from the fire, and keep it closely covered until it is wanted for use. 


SLIPPERY-ELM TEA. 


. Puta teaspoonful of powdered slippery-elm into a tumbler, pour cold water : 
upon it, and season with lemon and hat 


TOAST WATER, OR CRUST COFFEE. 


Take stale pieces of crusts of bread, the end pieces of the loaf; toast them a 
nice, dark brown, care to be taken that they do not burn in the least, as that 
affects the flavor. Put the browned crusts into a large milk pitcher, and pour 
enough boiling water over to cover them; cover the pitcher closely, and let steep 

until cold. Strain, and sweeten to taste; put a piece of ice in each glass. 


This is also good, drank warm with cream and sugar, similar to coffee. 
es a | 













“FOR THE SICK. 


PLAIN MILK TOAST. 

Cut a thin slice from a loaf of stale bread, toast it very quickly, 
little salt over it, and pour upon it three tablespoonfuls of boiling milk or cream. \ 
Crackers split and toasted in 1 this manner, are often very grateful to an invalid. — 


*< 


LINSEED TEA. 


Put one tablespoonful of linseed into a stew-pan with half a pint of cold 
water; place the stew-pan over a moderate fire, and, when the water is quite 
warm, pour it off, and add to the linseed half a pint of fresh cold water; then 
let the whole boil three or four minutes; season it with lemon and sugar. 





POWDERS FOR CHILDREN. 


A very excellent carminative powder for flatulent infants may be kept 1 in the A 
house, and employed with advantage whenever the child is in pain or griped, — 
dropping five grains of oil of anise-seed and two of peppermint on half an ounce 
of lump sugar, and rubbing it in a mortar, with a drachm of magnesia, into ale q 


fine powder. A small quantity of this may be given in a little water at any oe, 


time, and always with benefit. 


*» 3 J } 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Tie a quarter of a pound of wheat flour in a thick cloth, and boil it in one a 
quart of water for three hours; then remove the cloth and expose the flour to — 
the air or heat until it is hard and dry; grate from it, when wanted, one table-_ 
spoonful, which put into half a pint of new milk, and stir over the fire until it 
comes to a boil, when add a pinch of salt and a tablespoonful of cold water, and 
serve. This gruel is excellent for children afflicted with summer complaint. 

Or, brown a tablespoonful of flour in the oven or on top of the stove on a | 
baking-tin; feed a few pinches at a time to a child, and it will often check a ae 
diarrhea. The tincture of ‘‘kino’’—of which from ten to thirty drops, mixed 
with a little sugar and water in a spoon, and given every two or three hours, is ; y 
very efficacious and harmless-—can be procured at almost any druggist’s. : 


Tablespoon doses of pure cider vinegar, and a pinch of salt, has cured when all 
else failed. 










BLACKBERRY CORDIAL. 


This recipe may be found under the head of ‘‘ Coffee, Tea, Reverse 
will be found an excellent medicine me children teething and summer diseases. 
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ACID DRINKS. 


4. Peel thirty large Malaga grapes, and pour half a pint of boiling water upon 
them; cover them closely, and let them steep until the water is cold. me 

9. Pour half a pint of boiling water upon one tablespoonful of currant jelly, 
and stir until the jelly is dissolved. 

8. Cranberries and barberries may be used in the same way to make very 
refreshing acid drinks for persons recovering from fevers. 


DRAUGHTS FOR THE FEET. 


Take a large leaf from the horseradish plant, and cut out the hard faliees that 
run through the leaf; place it on a hot shovel for a moment to soften it, fold #, — 
and fasten it closely in the hollow of the foot by a cloth bandage. 

Burdock-leaves, cabbage-leaves, and mullen-leaves, are used in the same _ 
manner, to alleviate pain and promote perspiration. ; 

Garlics are also made for draughts by pounding them, placing them on a hot 
tin plate for a moment to sweat them, and binding them closely to the hollow 
of the foot by a cloth bandage. 

Draughts of onions, fer infants, are made by roasting onions in hot ashes, 
and, when they are quite soft, peeling off the outside, mashing them, and app!=. 
ing them on a cloth as usual. 


POULTICES. 


A Bread and Milk Poultice.—Put a tablespoonful of the crumbs of stale 
‘bread into a gill of milk, and give the whole one boil up. Or, take stale bread- — 
crumbs, pour over them boiling water and boil till soft, stirring well; take frou: 
the fire and gradually stir in a little glycerine or sweet oil, so as to render the. 

‘poultice pliable when applied. 

A Hop Poultice.—Boil one handful of dried hops in half a pint of ate : 
until the half pint is reduced to a gill, then stir into it enough Indian meal to. 
thicken it. | | | 

A Mustard Poultice.—Into one gill of boiling water stir one tablespoonful of 
Indian meal; spread the paste thus made upon a cloth, and spread over the 
paste one teaspoonful of mustard flour. If you wish a mild poultice, use a tea 
spoonful of mustard as it is prepared for the table, instead of the mustard flour. 

Equal parts of ground mustard and flour made into a paste with warm water, 
and spread between two pieces of muslin, form the indispensable miustard:. 
plaster. | 

A Ginger Poultice.—This is made like a mustard poultice, using ground. 





| A ginger totoaa of mustard. A little vinegar is LatoHiee Hadded to on of these | 
- spoultices. | 


OR THE Sen. 


A Stramonium Poultice.—Stir one tablespoonful of Tec meal into a gill of 


‘boiling water, and add one tablespoonful of bruised stramonium seeds. | 

Wormwood and Arnica are sometimes applied in poultices. Steep the herbs H 
in half a pint of cold water, and when all their virtue is extracted stir in a little 
bran or rye-meal to thicken the ee the herbs must not be removed from the 


liquid. 
This is a useful application for sprains and bruises. 
Linseed Poultice.—Take four ounces of powdered linseed, and gradually | 


sprinkle it into a half pint of hot water. 


A REMEDY FOR BOILS. 





¢ 


An excellent remedy for boils is water of a temperature agreeable to the ' 


- feelings of the patient. Apply wet linen to the part affected, and frequently 


renew or moisten it. It is said to be the most effectual remedy known, Take 


! inwardly some good blood purifier. 


CURE FOR RINGWORMS. . 
Yellow dock, root or leaves, steeped in vinegar, will cure the worst case of 
ringworm. 











| BALTES SUE OuS TUN. SEONS. | 


HOW COLDS ARE CAUGHT. 


A great many cannot see why it is they do not take a cold when exposed tor _ 
cold winds and rain. The fact is; and ought to be more generally understood, 
that nearly every cold is contracted indoors, and is not directly due to the cold 
outside, but to the heat inside. A man will go to bed at night feeling as well as 
usual and get up in the morning with a royal cold. He goes peeking around im. 
search of cracks and keyholes and tiny drafts. Weather-strips are procured, 


and the house made as Ment as a fruit-can. Inafew days more the whole i 


family has colds. 

Let a man go home, tired or exhausted, eat a fullsupper of starchy and vege~ 
table food, occupy his mind intently for a while, go to bed in a warm, closer. 
room, and if he doesn’t have a cold in the morning it will be a wonder. A drink. 
of whiskey or a glass or two of beer before supper will facilitate matters very 
much, | 

People swallow more colds down their throats than they inhale or receive: 
from contact with the air, no matter how cold or chilly it may be. Plain, light 
suppers are good to go to bed on, and are far more conducive to refreshing 
sleep than a glass of beer or a dose of chloral. In the estimation of a great — 
many this statement is rank heresy, but in the light of pare common sense: 
and experience it is gospel truth. 

Pure air is strictly essential to maintain perfect health. If a person is accus- 
tomed to sleeping with the windows open there is but little danger of taking cold 
winter or summer. Persons that shut up the windows to keep out the “‘ night 
air”? make a mistake, for at night the only air we breathe is “night air, »* and 
we need good air while asleep as much or even more than at any other time of 
day. Ventilation can be accomplished by simply opening the window an inch at 
the bottom and also at the top, thus letting the pure air in, the bad air going: 
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outward at the top. Close, foul air poisons the blood, brings on disease which ee 


often results in death; this poisoning of the blood is only prevented by pure air, 
which enters the lungs, becomes charged with waste particles, then thrown out, 
and which are poisoning if taken back again. It is estimated that a grown 
person corrupts one gallon of pure air every minute, or twenty-five barrels full in — 
asingle night, in breathing alone. Ss oe 
Clothing that has been worn through the day should be changed for fresh : 
or dry ones to sleep in. Three pints of moisture, filled with the waste of the 
: body, are given off every twenty-four hours, and this is mostly absorbed by the 
clothing. Sunlight and exposure to the air purifies the clothing of the poisons 
which nature is trying to dispose of, and which would otherwise be brought 
again into contact with the body. 

Colds are often taken by extreme cold and heat, and a sudden exposure to 
cold by passing from a heated room to the cold outside air. Old and weak — 
persons, especially, should avoid such extreme change. In passing from warm 
crowded rooms to the cold air, the mouth should be kept closed, and all the 
breathing done through the nostrils only, that the cold air may be warmed 
before it reaches the lungs, or else the sudden change will drive the blood from 
the surface of the internal organs, often producing congestions. 

Dr. B. I. Kendall writes that ‘‘ the temperature of the body should be evenly 
and properly maintained to secure perfect health; and to accomplish this purpose 
requires great care and caution at times. The human body is, so to speak, the 
most delicate and intricate piece of machinery that could possibly be conceived 
of, and to keep this in perfect order requires constant care. It isa fixed law of 
Nature that every violation thereof shall be punished; and so we find that he 
who neglects to care for his body by protecting it from sudden changes of 
weather, or draughts of cold air upon unprotected parts of the body, suffers the 
penalty by sickness, which may vary according to the exposure and the habits 
of the person, which affect: the result materially; for what would be an easy — 
day’s work for aman who is accustomed to hard labor, would be sufficient to 
excite the circulation to such an extent in a person unaccustomed to work, that — 
only slight exposure might cause the death of the latter when over-heated in this 
_ ‘way; while the same exercise and exposure to the man accustomed to hard labor 
might not affect him. So, we say, be careful of your bodies, for it is a duty 
you owe to yourselves, your friends, and particularly to Him who created you. 
“When your body is over-heated and you are perspiring, be very careful about — 
sitting down to ‘cool off,’ as the custom of some is, by removing a part of the 
lothing and sitting in a cool place, and perhaps where there is a draught of air _ | 
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passing over your oe The proper way to ‘cool off’? when over- ated: is to 
put on more clothing, especially if you are in a cool place; but never remove a 
part of the clothing you have already on. If possible, get near a fire where 
there is no wind blowing, and dry of gradually, instead of cooling off suddenly, 
which is always dangerous.” | 
Many colds are taken from the feet being damp or ee To keep these - 


- extremities warm and dry is a great preventative against the almost endless list 
| of disorders which come from a ‘‘slight cold.’”? Many imagine if their feet are 
_ not thoroughly wet, there will be no harm arising from mere dampness, not 


knowing that the least dampness is absorbed into the sole, and is attracted nearer 
the foot itself by its heat, and thus perspiration is dangerously checked. 


WATER. 
All beings need drink as much as they need food, and it is just as necessary to 


_ health as pure air; therefore the water should be boiled or filtered before. being 
‘ drank. Rain-water filtered is probably the best attainable. Boiling the water 


eT ee 


destroys the vegetable and animal matter, and leaves the mineral matter deposited 
on the bottom of the vessel containing it; therefore it leaves it clear from poison- 


ous substances. 


REGULATION IN DIET. 
The food we eat is a very important item, and one which it would be difficult 


' to arrange any rule for which would apply to all persons under different cir- 


cumstances. In health, it is safer to eat by instinct rather than to follow any 


; definite rules. While there are many who have a scanty living, with a small 


variety of food, there is a large number who have an abundance and a large 
variety. The former class, in many cases, live miserable lives, either to hoard 


- up for miserly purposes the money which might make them happy, or in some 
_ cases through poverty; while the latter class, as a rule, have better health and 





have much more enjoyment in this life, unless it be some who are gluttonous, 
and make themselves miserable by abusing the blessings they should enjoy. 
Avoid extremes in living too free or scanty; have a good nourishing diet, and a 
sufficient quantity, and it should always be properly cooked; for if the cooking 
is poorly done, it affects not only the nutritious qualities, but is not so easily 
digested; thus making food, which is originally the best kind, of very little value 
to us; and with very poor cooking it is sometimes a positive injury. | 
It is very important that the food be taken with regularity at the accustomed 
time. Be careful not to take too much drink during any meal; but, if thirsty, 
drink water before meal-time so that you will not care for it until some time 
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after eating, as it is a bad plan to drink much either during or for a little time | " 
after the meal is taken. Itis avery bad plan to hurry in eating, because by so 
doing the food is not properly masticated; it is better to be a long time in eating 
and chew the food well. : 

—Dr. B. I. Kindall, Enosburg Falls, Vt. 


HOW TO USE HOT WATER. 


One of the simplest and most effectual means of relieving pain is by the use 
of hot water, externally and internally, the temperature varying according to 
the feelings of the patient. For‘ bruises, sprains, and similar accidental hurts, it 
should be applied immediately, as hot as can be borne, by means of a cloth dipped 
in the water and laid on the wounded part, or by immersion, if convenient, and — 
the treatment kept up until relief is obtained. If applied at once, the use of 
hot water will generally prevent, nearly, if not entirely, the bruised flesh from 
turning black. For pains resulting from indigestion, and known as wind colic, 
etc., a cupful of hot water, taken in sips, will often relieve at once. When that 
is insufficient, a flannel folded in several thicknesses, large enough to fully cover 
the painful place, should be wrung out of hot water and laid over the seat of the 
pain. It should be as hot as the skin can bear without injury, and be renewed 
every ten minutes or oftener, if it feels cool, until the pain is gone. The 
remedy is simple, efficient, harmless, and within the reach of every one; and 
- should be more generally used than it is. If used along with common sense, it 
might save many a doctor’s bill, and many a course of drug treatment as well. 


GROWING PAINS CURED. 


Following in our mother’s footsteps, we have been routed night after night 
from our warm quarters, in the dead of winter, to kindle fires and fill frosty kettles 
_ from water-pails thickly crusted with ice, that we might get the writhing pedal 
_ extremities of our little heir into a tub of water as quickly as possible. But | 
lately we have learned that all this work and exposure is needless. We simply 
wring a towel from salted water—a bowl of it standing in our sleeping room, 
ready for such an emergency—wrap the limb in it from the ankle to knee, 
without taking the child from his bed, and then swathe with dry flannels, thick 
and warm, tucking the blankets about him a little closer, and relief is sure. 
| | / | —Good Housekeeping. 

HOW TO KEEP WELL. 

Don’t sleep in a draught. | , ie j 
Don’t go to bed with cold feet. 
Don’t stand over hot-air registers. 


eae 
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Don’t eat cual you ib AAD need, just to save it. 

‘Don’t try to get cool too quickly after exercising. 
Don’t sleep in a room without ventilation of some kind. 

" Don’t stuff a cold lest you should be next obliged to starve a fever. 
Don’t sit in a damp or chilly room without a fire. 

Don’t try to get along without flannel underclothing in winter. 


DIPHTHERIA. ) 

A gargle of sulphur and water has been used with much success in cases of 

diphtheria. Let the patient swallow a little of the mixture. Or, when you dis- 

cover that your throat is a little sore, bind a strip of flannel around the throat, 
wet in camphor, and gargle salt and vinegar occasionally. 


COLDS AND HOARSENESS. 


Borax has proved a most effective remedy in certain forms of colds. In 
sudden hoarseness or loss of voice in public speakers or singers, from colds, relief 
for an hour or so may be obtained by slowly dissolving, and partially swallow- 
ing, a lump of borax the size of a garden pea, or about three or four grains held 
in the mouth for ten or fifteen minutes before speaking or singing. This pro- 

duces a profuse secretion of saliva, or ‘‘ watering ’’ of the mouth and throat, just. | 
as wetting brings back the missing notes to a flute when it is too dry. d 

A flannel dipped in boiling water, and sprinkled with turpentine, laid on the © 
chest as quickly as possible, will relieve the most severe cold or hoarseness. ti 

Another simple, pleasant remedy is furnished by beating up the white of one 
egg, adding to it the juice of one lemon, and sweetening with white sugar to_ 
taste. Take a teaspoonful from time to time. It has been known to effectually 
cure the ailment. ; | 

Or, bake a lemon or sour orange twenty minutes in a moderate oven. When 
done, open at one end and take out the inside. Sweeten with sugar or pe 

This is an excellent remedy for hoarseness. 

An old time and good way to relieve a cold is to go to bed, and stay there, 
drinking nothing, not even water, for twenty-four hours, and eating as little as 
possible. Or, go to bed; put your feet in hot mustard and water; put a bran or 
oatmeal poultice on the chest; take ten grains of Dover’s powder, and an hour 
afterwards a pint of hot gruel; in the morning, rub the body all over with a 
coarse towel, and take a dose of aperient medicine. 

Violet, pennyroyal, or boneset tea, is excellent to promote perspiration in 
case of sudden chill. Care should be taken next day not to get chilled by 
exposure to fresh out-door air. 
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MOLASSES POSSET. 


This old-fashioned remedy for a cold is as effectual. now as it was in ald | 


times. Put into a sauce-pan a pint of the best West India molasses, a teaspoon- 
ful of powdered white ginger, and a quarter of a pound of fresh butter. Set it 
over the fire, and simmer it slowly for half an hour, stirring it frequently. Do 
not let it come to a boil’ Then stir in the juice of two lemons, or two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar; cover the pan and let it stand by the fire five minutes 
longer. This is good foracold. Some of it may be taken warm at once, and 
the remainder kept at hand for occasional use. 

It is the preparation absurdly called by the common people a stewed quaker. 

Half a pint of strained honey mixed cold with the juice of a lemon, and a 
tablespoonful of sweet oil, is another remedy for a cold: a teaspoonful or two to 
be taken whenever the cough is troublesome. \ 


COUGH SYRUP. 


: Syrup of squills four ounces, syrup of tolu four ounces, tincture of bloodroot 

one and one-half ounces, camphorated tincture of opium four ounces. Mix. 
Dose for an adult, one teaspoonful repeated every two to four hours, or as often 
as necessary. 


LEANNESS 


Is caused generally by lack of power in the digestive organs to digest and 
assimilate the fat-producing elements of food. First restore digestion, take 
plenty of sleep, drink all the water the stomach will bear in the morning on 


rising, take moderate exercise in the open air, eat oatmeal cracked wheat, 


Graham mush, baked sweet apples, roasted and broiled beef; cultivate jolly 
people, and bathe daily. 


FOR TOOTHACHE. 


The worst toothache, or neuralgia coming from the teeth, may be speedily 
and delightfully ended by the application of a bit of clean cotton, saturated in a 
solution of ammonia, to the defective tooth. Sometimes the late sufferer is 
prompted to momentary laughter by the application, but the pain will disappear. 
Alum reduced toa powder, a teaspoonful of the powder and an equal quan- 
tity of fine salt well mixed, applied to the gums by dipping your moistened finger 
in the mixed powder; put some also in the tooth, and keep Nabari: the gums 
- with it; it scarcely ever fails to cure. 
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TO CURE A STING OF A BEE OR WASP. 


_ Bind on common baking-soda, dampened with water. Or mix common earth 
with water to about the consistency of mud. 


Oo, CuURe PARACHE. 


Take a bit of cotton batting, put on it a pinch of black pepper, gather it up 
and tie it, dip it in sweet oil, and insert it in the ear; put a flannel bandage over 
the head to keep it warm; it often gives immediate relief. 

Tobacco smoke, puffed into the ear, has oftentimes been effectual. 

Another remedy: Take equal parts of tincture of opium and glycerine. Mix, 
and from a warm teaspoon drop two or three drops into the ear, and stop the 
ear tight with cotton, and repeat every hour or two. If matter should form in 
the ear, make a suds with castile soap and warm water about 100° F., or a little 
more than milk warm, and have some person inject it into the ear while you 
hold that side of the head the lowest. If it does not heal in due time, inject a 
little carbolic acid and water in the proportion of one drachm of the acid to one 
pint of warm water each time after using the suds. 


CROUP. 


Croup, it is said, can be cured in one minute, and the remedy is simply alum 
and sugar. Take a knife or grater, and shave off in small particles about a tea- 
spoonful of alum; then mix it with twice its amount of sugar, to make 1t palata- 
ble, and administer it as quickly as possible. Almost instantaneous relief will 
follow. Turpentine is said to, be an excellent remedy for croup. Saturate a 
piece of flannel, and apply it to the chest and throat, and take inwardly three 
or four drops on a lump of sugar. 

Another remedy.—Give a teaspoonful of ipecacuanha wine every few minutes, 
until free vomiting is excited. : : | 

Another recipe said to be most reliable: Take two ounces of the wine of 
ipecac, hive syrup four ounces, tincture of bloodroot two ounces. Mix it well. 

- Dose, for a child one year old, five to ten drops; two years, eight to twelve 
drops; three years, twelve to fifteen drops; four years old, fifteen to twenty 
drops; five years old twenty to twenty-five drops, and older children in propor- 
tion to age. Repeat as often as shall be necessary to procure relief. If it is 
thought best to produce vomiting, repeat the dose every ten or fifteen minutes 
for a few doses. 
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BURNS AND SCALDS. 


A piece of cotton wadding, spread with butter or sweet oil and pound on n the oe 
burn instantly, will draw out the pain without leaving a scar; also a handful of é 


flour, bound on instantly, will prevent blistering. The object is to entirely exclude 


the air from the part affected. Some use common baking-soda, dry or wet, 
often giving instant relief, withdrawing the heat and pain. Another valuable 
remedy is to beat the yellow of an egg into linseed oil, and apply it with a feather 
on the injured part frequently. It will afford ready relief, and heals with great 
rapidity. Some recommend the white part of the egg, which is very cooling and 
soothing, and soon allays the smarting pain, It is the exposure of the part 
coming in contact with the air that gives the extreme discomfort experienced 
from ordinary afflictions of this kind, and anything which excludes air and pre- 
vents inflammation is the thing to be at once applied. 3 | 


TO STOP THE FLOW OF BLOOD. 


_ Fora slight cut there is nothing better to control the hemorrhage than com- 
mon unglazed brown wrapping paper, such as is used by marketmen and g1 ocers; 
a piece to be bound over the wound. A handful of flour bound on the cut. 
Cobwebs and brown sugar, pressed on like lint. When the blood ceases to flow, — 
apply arnica or laudanum. ; 

When an artery is cut the red blood spurts out at each pulsation. Press the 
thumb firmly over the artery near the wound, and on the side towards the heart. 
Press hard enough to stop the bleeding, and wait till a physician comes. The 
wounded person is often able to do this himself, if he has the requisite knowledge. 


GRAVEL. 3)7 : 


Into a pint of water put two ounces of bicarbonate of soda. Take two table- 
spoonfuls in the early forenoon, and the same towards night; also drink freely 
of water through the day. Inflammation of the kidneys has been successfully 
treated with large doses of lime-water. 

Persons troubled with kidney difficulties Hoa abstain from sugar and 
things that are converted into sugar in digestion, such as starchy food and sweet 
vegetables. | 3 


SORE THROAT. 


Everybody has a cure for this trouble, but simple remedies appear to be most — | bs 
effectual. Salt and water is used by many as a gargle, but a little alum and 3 va 
honey dissolved in sage tea is better. An application of cloths wrung out of hot iY 
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aa mae and Aoplied to ihe neck, changing as often as they begin to cool, has the 
most potency for removing inflammation of anything we ever tried. It should 
be kept up for a number of hours; during the evening is usually the most con- | 
venient time for applying this remedy. © | 

_ Cut slices of salt pork or fat bacon, simmer a few moments in hot vinegar, — 
and apply to throat as hot as possible. When this is taken off, as the throat is. 
relieved, put around a bandage of soft flannel. A gargle of equal parts of borax 
and alum, dissolved in water, is also excellent. To be used frequently. 

Camphorated oil is an excellent:lotion for sore throat, sore chest, aching 

limbs, etc. Fora gargle for sore throat, put a pinch of chlorate of potash in a 
glass of water. Gargle the throat with it twice a day, or oftener, if necessary. 


WHOOPING COUGH. 


Two level tablespoonfuls of powdered alum; two-thirds of a cupful of brown 
sugar, dissolved i in two quarts of water; bottle and put in a dark closet where it, 
is cool. 

For a child one year old, a teaspoonful three times a day on an empty stomach. 

For a child two years old, two teaspoonfuls for a dose. Fora child five years. 
old, a tablespoonful. The state of the bowels must be attended to, and the doses. 
repeated accordingly. No other medicine to be taken, except an emetic, at first, 
‘if desirable. Except in the case of an infant, a milk diet is to be avoided. 
. DIARRHGA. | 
Take tincture of Jamaica ginger one ounce, tincture of rhubarb one ounce, 
tincture of opium half ounce, tincture of cardamom one and one-half ounces, 
tincture of kino one ounce. Mix. Dose for an adult, half to one teaspoonful, 
repeated every two to four hours; and for children one year old, five drops; 
two years old, five to ten drops; three years old, ten to twelve drops, and older 
children in proportion to age. 


LY 


FOR CONSTIPATION. 


One or two figs eaten fasting is sufficient for some, and they are especially good 
in the case of children, as there is no trouble in getting them to take them. A 
spoonful of wheaten bran in a glass of water is a simple remedy, and quite 
- effective, taken half an hour before breakfast; fruit eaten raw; partake largely of 
laxative food; exercise in the open air; drink freely of cold water during the day, 
etc. It is impossible to give many of the numerous treatments in so short a 
space, suffice it to say that the: general character of our diet and experience is — 
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such as to assure us that at least. one- quarter of the fond that we epol is 
intended by nature to be evacuated from the system; and if it is not, itis again © 
absorbed into the system, poisoning the blood and producing much suffering and 
permanent disease. The evacuation of the bowels daly, and above all, regan, 
is therefore all important to aid this form of disorder. 


RELIEF FROM ASTHMA. 


Sufferers from asthma should get a muskrat skin and wear it over their 2 
with the fur side next to the body. It will bring certain relief. 
Or, soak blotting-paper in saltpetre water, then ary, burning at malt in 
the patient’s bedroom. ; 
Another excellent recipe: Take powdered liquorice root, es elecampane > 
root, powdered anise-seed, each one drachm, powdered ipecac ten grains, powder- 
ed lobelia ten grains; add sufficient amount of tar to form into pills of ordinary — 
size. Take three or four pills on going to bed at night. An excellent remedy 
for asthma or shortness of breath. 


RECIPES FOR FELONS. 


Take common rock salt, as used for salting down pork or beef, dry in an | 
oven, then pound it fine and mix with spirits of turpentine in equal parts; put 
it in a rag and wrap it around the parts affected; as it gets dry put on more, and 
in twenty-four hours you are cured. The felon will be dead. ; 

Or purchase the herb of stramonium at the druggist’s; steep it and bind it © 
on the felon; as soon as cold, put on new, warm herbs. It will soon kill it, ina 
few hours at least. 

Or saturate a bit.ot grated wild turnip, the size of a pean, with spirits of 
turpentine, and apply it to the affected part. It relieves the pain at once; in - 
twelve hours there will be a hole to the bone, and the felon destroyed; then 
apply healing salve, and the finger is well. 

Another way to cure a Felon: Fill a tumbler with equal parts of fine salt and | 
ice; mix well. Sink the finger in the centre, allow it to remain until it is nearly _ 
frozen and numb; then withdraw it, and when sensation is restored, renew the 
operation four or five times, when it will be found the disease is destroyed. 
This must be done before pus is formed. 

A simple remedy for felons, relieving pain at once, no poulticing, no cutting, 
no “holes to the bone,”’ no necessity for healing salve, but simple oil of cedar 
applied a:few times at the commencement of the felon, and the work is done. 








Pe ee | REMEDY FOR LOCKJAW. 

_ If any person is threatened or taken with lockjaw from injuries of the arms, 
legs or feet, do not wait for a doctor, but put the part injured in the following 
preparation: Put hot wood-ashes into water as warm as can be borne; if the 
injured part cannot be put into water, then wet thick folded cloths in the water 
and apply them to the part as soon as possible, at the same time bathe the back- 
bone from the neck down with some laxative stimulant—say cayenne pepper 
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and water, or mustard and water (good vinegar is better than water); 1t should 


be as hot as the patient can bear it. Don’t hesitate; go to work and do it, and 


don’t stop until the jaws will come open. No person need die of lockjaw if these | 


directions are followed. 

Cure for Lockjaw, said to be positive.—Let any one who has an attack of 
lockjaw take a small quantity of spirits of turpentine, warm it, and pour it in 
the wound—no matter where the wound is or what its nature is—and relief will 
follow in less than one minute. Turpentine is also a sovereign remedy for cr oup. 
Saturate a piece of flannel with it, and place the flannel on the throat and chest 


—and in very severe cases, three to five drops on a lump of sugar may be taken | 


‘ internally. 


BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 

Roll up a piece of paper and press it under the upper lip. In obstinate cases, 
blow a little gum arabic up the nostril through a quill, which will immediately 
stop the discharge; powdered alum, dissolved in water, is also good. Pressure 
by the finger over the small artery near the ala (wing) of the nose, on the side 


where the blood is flowing, is said to arrest the hemorrhage immediately. ‘Some- | 


times by wringing a cloth out of very hot water, and laying it on the back of | 


the neck, gives relief. Napkins wrung out of cold water must be laid across the | 


forehead and nose, the hands dipped in cold water, and a bottle of hot water 
applied to the feet. 


TO TAKE CINDERS FROM THE EVE. 
In most cases a simple and effective cure may be found in one or two grains 


of flax-seed, which can be placed in the eye without pain or injury. As they . 


dissolve, a glutinous substance is formed, which envelops any foreign body that 
may be under the lid, and the whole is easily washed out. A dozen of these 
seeds should constitute a part of every traveller’s outfit. 


a = 
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Another remedy for removing objects from the eye: Take a horsehair and © 
double it, leaving a loop. If the object can be seen, lay the loop over it, close — 
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the eye, and the mote will come out as Hie hair j is arian ae He irritant A 
object cannot be seen, raise the lid of the eye as high as possible and place the Rae 
loop as far as you can, close the eye ard roll the ball around a few times, draw 
out the hair, and the substance which caused the pain will be sure to come vith, | 
jt. This method is practiced by axemakers and other workers in steel, 
—Montreal Star. i 
EYE-WASHES. a 4 
The best eye-wash for granulated lids and inflammation of the eyes is com- a 
posed of camphor, borax and morphine, in the following proportions: To a large a 
wine-glass of camphor water—not spirits—add two grains of morphine and six = y 
grains of borax. Pour a few drops into the palm of the hand, and hold the eye a 
in it, opening the lid as much as possible. Do this three or four times In 
twenty-four hours, and you will receive great relief from pain and smarting 
soreness. This recipe was received from a celebrated oculist, and has never | 
failed to relieve the most inflamed eyes. ; i 
Another remedy said to be reliable: A lump of ataea as. large as a ‘eranberry. 
boiled in a teacupful of sweet milk, and the curd used as a poultice, is sean ee 
for inflammation of the eyes. 
Another wash: A cent’s worth of pure, refined white copperas, dissolved in 
a pint of water, is also a good lotion; but label it pozson, as it should never 
go near the mouth. Bathe the eyes with the mixture, either with the hands or 
a small piece of linen cloth, allowing some of the liquid to get under the lids. 
Here is another from an eminent oculist : Take half an ounce of rock salt and 
one ounce of dry sulphate of zinc; simmer in a clean, covered porcelain vessel — 
with three pints of water until all are dissolved; strain through thick muslin; 
add one ounce of rose-water; bottle and cork it tight. To use it, mix one tea- 
spoonful of rain-water with one of the eye-water, and bathe the eyes frequent- 
ly. If it smarts too much, add more water. 


SUNSTROKE. 

Wrap a wet cloth bandage over the head; wet another cloth, folded small, 
square, cover it thickly with salt, and bind it on to the back of the neck; apply 
dry salt behind the ears. Put mustard plasters to the calves of the legs and. : 
soles of the feet. This is an effectual remedy. i . 


TO REMOVE WARTS. | a 
Wash with water saturated with common washing-soda, and let it dry with- i i 
put wiping; repeat frequently until they disappear. Or passa pin through the __ 
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( wart : and hold one lend of it over “the flame of a Panic. or in, until the wart 


q fires by the heat, and it will disappear. : 
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Another treatment of warts is to pare the hard and dry skin from their tops, 
and then touch them with the smallest drop of strong acetic acid, taking care 
that the acid does not run off the wart upon the neighboring skin; for if it does, 
it will occasion inflammation and much pain. If this is continued once or twice 


daily, with regularity, paring the surface of the wart occasionally when it gets 


hard and dry, the wart will be soon effectually cured. 


SWAIM’S VERMIFUGE. 
Worm seed, two ounces; valerian, rhubarb, pink root, white agaric, senna, 
of each one ounce and a half. Boil in sufficient water to yield three quarts of 
decoction. Now add to it ten drops of the oil of tansy and forty-five drops of . 


- the oil of cloves, dissolved in a quart of rectified spirit. Dose: one tablespoonful 


at night. 
FAINTING. (Syncope.) 

Immediately place the person fainting in a lying position, with head lower 
than body. In this way consciousness returns immediately, while in the erect | 
position it often ends in death. 

; FOR SEVERE SPRAINS. 

The white of an egg, a tablespoonful of vinegar and a tablespoonful of spirits 


“of turpentine. Mix ina bottle, shake thoroughly, and bathe the sprain as soon 


as possible after the accident. This was published in Life Secrets, but it is. 
republished by pines on account of its great value. It should be remembered. 
by every one. : 

An invaluable remedy for a sprain or bruise is wormwood boiled in vinegar’ 
and applied hot, with enough cloths wrapped around it to keep the sprain moist.. 


CAMPHORATED OIL. 


- Best oil of Lucca; gum camphor. Pound some gum camphor and fill a wide- 
necked pint bottle one-third full; fill up with olive oil, and set away until the 
camphor is absorbed. Excellent lotion for sore chest, sore throat, aching limbs, 
etc. : | 

: LINIMENT FOR CHILBLAINS. 
Spirits of turpentine, three drachms; camphorated oil, nine drachms. : 
Mix for aliniment. For an adult four drachms of the former and eight of 


the latter may be used. If the child be young, or if the skin be tender, the 
_camphorated oil may be used without the turpentine. 


32 
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“THE SUN’S” CHOLERA MIXTURE. 


More than forty years ago, when it was found that prevention for the Asiatic 


cholera was easier than cure, the learned doctors of both hemispheres drew up 
a prescription, which was published (for working people) in The New York Sun, 
and took the name of ‘‘ The Sun Cholera Mixture.”’ It is found to be the best 
remedy for looseness of the bowels ever yet devised. It is to be commended for 
several reasons. It is not to be mixed with liquor, and therefore will not be used 


as an alcoholic beverage. Its ingredients are well known among all the common — 


people, and it will have no prejudice to combat; each of the materials is in equal 
proportions to the others, and it may therefore be compounded without pro- 
fessional skill; and as the dose is so very small, it may be carried in a tiny Be 
in the waistcoat pocket, and be always at hand. It is: 

Take equal parts of tincture of cayenne, tincture of opium, tincture of rhu- 
barb, essence of peppermint, and spirits of camphor. Mix well. »Dose fifteen 
to thirty drops in a wine-glass of water, according to age and violence of the 
attack. Repeat every fifteen or twenty minutes until relief is obtained. Noone 
who takes it in time will ever have the cholera. Even when no cholera is antici- 
pated, it is a valuable remedy for ordinary summer complaints, and should 
always be kept in readiness. ! 


COMP. CATHARTIC ELIXIR. 


The only pleasant and reliable cathartic in liquid form that can be prescribed. 

Hach fluid ounce contains: sulph. magnesia one dr., senna two drs., scam- 
‘mony six grs., liquorice one dr. , ginger three grs., coriander, five grs., with flavor- 
ing ingredients. 

Dose.—Child five years old, one or two teaspoonfuls; adult, one or two table- 
spoonfuls. 

This preparation is being used extensively throughout the country. It was 


originated ‘with the design of furnishing a liquid cathartic remedy that could be 


prescribed in a palatable form. It will be taken by children with a relish. 


GRANDMOTHER’S COUGH SYRUP. 


Take half a pound of dry hoarhound herbs, one pod of red pepper, four table-_ 


spoonfuls of ginger, boil all in three quarts of water, then strain; and add one 
teaspoonful of good, fresh tar and a pound of sugar. Boil slowly and stir often, 


until it is reduced to one quart of syrun. hen cool, bottle for use. Take one — 


or two teaspoonfuls four or six times a day. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S UNIVERSAL LINIMENT. 

One pint of alcohol, and as much camphor gum as can be dissolved in it, half 
an ounce of the oil of cedar, one-half ounce of the oil of sassafras, aqua ammo- 
nia, half an ounce, and the same amount of the tincture of morphine. Shake 

well together, and apply by the fire; the liniment must not be heated, or come 
in contact with the fire, but the rubbing to be done by the warmth of the fire. 

These recipes of Grandmother’s are all old, tried medicines, and are more 
effectual than most of those that are advertised, as they have been thoroughly 
tried, and proved reliable. 


GRANDMOTHER'S FAMILY SPRING BITTERS. 


Mandrake root, one ounce; dandelion root, one ounce; burdock root, one — 
ounce; yellow dock root, one ounce; prickly ash berries, two ounces; marsh mal- 
low, one ounce; turkey rhubarb, half an ounce; gentian, one ounce; English 
camomile flowers, one ounce; red clover tops, two ounces. | “ 

Wash the herbs and roots; put them into an earthen vessel, pour over two 
quarts of water that has been boiled and cooled; let it stand over night and soak; 
in the morning, set it on the back of the stove, and steep it five hours; it must 
not boil, but nearly ready to boil. Strain it through a cloth, and add half a pint 
of good gin. Keep itinacool place. Half a wine-glass taken as a dose twice | 
a day. 7 

This is better than all the patent blood-medicines that are in the market—a__ 
superior blood purifier, and will cure almost any malignant sore, by taking 
according to direction, and washing the sore with a strong tea of red raspberry 
leaves steeped, first washing the sore with castile soap, then drying with a soft 
cloth, and washing it with the strong tea of red raspberry leaves. 


-GRANDMOTHER’S EYE-WASH. 


_ Take three fresh eggs, and break them into one quart of clear, cold rain- 
water; stir until thoroughly mixed; bring to a boil on a slow firs, stirring often; 
then add half an ounce of sulphate of zinc (white vitriol); continue the boiling 
for two minutes, then set it off the fire. Take the curd that settles at the 
bottom of this and apply to the eye at night with a bandage. It will speedily 
draw out all fever and soreness. Strain the liquid through a cloth and use for 
bathing the eyes occasionally. This is the best eye-water ever made for mai 
or beast. I have used it for twenty years without knowing it to fail. » 
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HUNTER'’S PILLS. 

These pills can be manufactured at home, and are truly reliable, having been 
sold and used for more than fifty years in Europe. The ingredients may be pro- | 
cured at almost any druggist’s. The articles should be all in the powder. Saffron, 
one grain; rue, one grain; Scot aloes, two grains; savin one grain; cayenne 
pepper, one grain: Mix all into a very thick mass by adding sufficient syrup. 
Rub some fine starch on the surface of a platter or large dinner-plate, then with 
your forefinger and thumb nip off a small piece of the mass the size of a pill and 
roll it in pill form, first dipping your fingers in the starch. Place them as fast » 
as made on the platter, set where they will dry slowly. Put them into a dry 
bottle or paper box. Dose, one every night and morning as long as occasion 
requires. 

_This recipe is worth fen times the price of this book to any female requiring 
the need of these regulating pills. 


HINTS IN REGARD TO HEALTH. | 

It is plainly seen by an inquiring mind that, aside from the selection and 
preparation of food, there are many little things constantly arising in the experi- 
ence of every-day life which, in their combined effect, are powerful agents in 
the formation (or prevention) of perfect health. A careful observance of these 
tittle occurrences, an inquiry into the philosophy attending them, lies within the 
province, and indeed should be considered among the highest duties, of every 
housekeeper. 

That one should be cautious about entering a sick room in a state of perspira- 
tion, as the moment you become cool your pores absorb. Do not approach con- 
tagious diseases with an empty stomach, nor sit between the sick and the fire, 
because the heat attracts the vapor. 

That the flavor of cod-liver oil may be changed to the delightful one of fresh 
oyster, if the patient will drink a large glass of Nave poured from a vessel in 
which nails have been allowed to rust. 

That a bag of hot sand relieves neuralgia. 

That warm borax water will remove dandruff. 

That salt should be eaten with nuts to aid digestion. 

That it rests you, in sewing, to change your position frequently. 

That a little soda water will relieve sick headache caused by indigestion. 

That a cupful of strong coffee will remove the odor of onions fromthe breath. = 

That well-ventilated bedrooms will prevent morning headaches and lassitude. 

A cupful of hot water drank before meals will relieve nausea and dyspepsia. 
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“That a eae eae can be ee cool and comfortable by aetuent sponging 
off with soda water. 

That consumptive night-sweats may be arrested by sponging the a nightly 
in salt water. 
_ That one in a faint should be laid flat on his back, then loosen his clothes and 
let him alone. | 

The best iano to bathe is just before going to bed, as any danger of eae 
cold is thus avoided; and the complexion is improved by keeping warm for 
several hours after leaving the bath. . 

To beat the whites of eggs quickly add a pinch of salt. Salt cools, and cold 
_ eggs froth rapidly. 

Hot, dry flannels, applied as het as possible, for ee 

‘Sprains and bruises call for an application of the tincture of arnica. 

If an artery is severed, tie a small cord or handkerchief above it. 

For bilious colic, soda and ginger in hot water. It may be taken freely. 

Tickling in the throat is best relieved by a gargling of salt and water. 

Pains in the side are most promptly relieved by the application of mustard. i 

For cold in the head, nothing is better than powdered borax, sniffed up the’ 3 
nostrils. 

A drink of hot, strong lemonade before going to a will often break up ae 
cold and cure a sore threat. | 

Nervous spasms are usually relieved pee little salt taken into the mouth and _ 
allowed to dissolve. , : 

Whooping-cough paroxysms are relieved by breathing the fumes of turpen: 
tine and carbolic acid. | 

Broken limbs should be placed in natural positions, and the patient kept quiet | 
until the surgeon arrives. 

Hemorrhages of the lungs or stomach are prompily checked by small doses 
of salt. The patient should be kept as quiet as possible. 

Sleeplessness caused by too much blood in the head may be overcome by 
‘applying a cloth wet with cold water to. the back of the neck. 

Wind colic is promptly relieved by peppermint essence, taken in a little warm 
-water. For small children it may be sweetened. Paregoric is also good. 

For stomach cramps, ginger ale or a teaspoonful of the tincture of ginger 
an a half glass of water in which a half teaspoonful of soda has been dissolved. 

Sickness of the stomach is most promptly relieved by drinking a teacupful of 
hot soda and water. If it brings the offending matter up, all the better. 

A teaspoonful of ground mustard in a cupful of warm water is a prompt and. 
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-veliable emetic, and should be resorted to in cases of poisoning or cramps in 1 the of 
stomach from over-eating. ; 

Avoid purgatives or strong physic, as they not only ilo no good, but are posi- — 
sively hurtful. Pills may relieve for the time, but they seldom cure. 

Powdered rosin is the best thing to stop bleeding from cuts. After the pow- 
der is sprinkled on, wrap the wound with soft cotton cloth. As soon as the 
wound begins to feel feverish, keep the cloth wet with cold water. 

Eggs are considered one of the best remedies for dysentery. Beaten up slight- 
ly, with or without sugar, and swallowed, they tend by their emollient quali- 
ties to lessen the inflammation of the stomach and intestines, and by forming 
a transient coating on those organs, enable Nature to resume her healthful 
sway over the diseased body. Two, or at most, three, eggs per day, would be 
all that is required in ordinary cases; and, since the egg is not merely medicine, 
but food as well, the lighter the diet otherwise, and the quieter the patient is 
kept, the more certain and rapid is the recovery. | 

Hot water is better than cold for bruises. It relieves pain quickly, and by 
preventing congestion often keeps off the ugly black and blue mark. ‘‘ Children 
_ ery for it,’? when they experience the relief it affords their bumps and bruises. 

For a sprained ankle, the white of eggs and powdered alum made into a 
plaster is almost a specific. | 


MEDICINAL FOOD. 


Spinach has a direct effect upon complaints of the kidneys; the common — 
dandelion, used as greens, is excellent for the same trouble; asparagus purifies 
the blood; celery acts admirably upon the nervous system, and is a cure for 
rheumatism and neuralgia; tomatoes act upon the liver; beets and turnips are 
excellent appetizers; lettuce and cucumbers are cooling in their effects upon the — 
system; beans are a very nutritious and strengthening vegetable; while onions, 
garlic, leeks, chives and shalots, all of which are similar, possess medical vir- 
tues of a marked character, stimulating the circulatory system, and the con- 
sequent increase of the saliva and the gastric juice promoting digestion. Red 
onions are an excellent diuretic, and the white ones are recommended raw as. 
aremedy for insomnia, They are tonic, nutritious. A soup made from onions 
is regarded by the French as an excellent restorative in debility of the digestive 
organs. We might go through the entire list and find each vegetable possessing — 
its especial mission of cure, and it will be plain to every housekeeper that a 
vevetable diet should be partly adopted, and will prove of great advantage to 
the health of the family 
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The time given is the general average; the time will vary slightly with the quality of the article. 
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USES OF AMMONIA. 


All housekeepers should keep a bottle of liquid ammonia, as it is the most 
powerful and useful agent for cleaning silks, stuffs and hats, in fact cleans 
everything it touches. A few drops of ammonia in water will take off grease 
from dishes, pans, etc., does not injure the hands as much as the use of soda 
and strong chemical soaps. A spoonful in a quart of warm water for cleaning : 
paint, makes it look like new, and so with everything that needs cleaning. 

Spots on towels and hosiery will disappear with little trouble if a little 
ammonia is put into enough water to soak the articles, and they are left in it 
an hour or two before washing; and if a cupfulis put into the water in which 
clothes are soaked the night before washing, the ease with which the articles 
can be washed, and their great whiteness and clearness when dried, will be very 
gratifying. Remembering the small sum paid for three quarts of ammonia 
of common strength, one can easily see that no bleaching preparation can be f 
more cheaply obtained. 

No articles in kitchen use are so likely to be neglected and abused as the dish- 
cloths and dish-towels; and in washing these, ammonia, if properly used, is a 
greater comfort than anywhere else. Puta teaspoonful into the water in which | 
these clothes are, or should be washed every day; rub soap on the towels. Put 
them in the water; let them stand half an hour or so; then rub them out | 
thoroughly, rinse faithfully, and dry out-doors in clear air and sun, and dish- 
cloths and towels need never look gray and dingy—a Dede discomfort, toy 
all housekeepers. as 

A dark carpet often looks dusty soon after it has rae swept, and ‘you 
know it does not need sweeping again; so wet a cloth or a sponge, wring it 
almost dry, and wipe off the dust. A few drops of ammonia in the water will — 
brighten the colors. pie 
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For cleaning hon reste it is excellent; put a EabisevoC Ful into the water, 
having it only tepid, and dip up and down until clean; then dry with the brushes 
down, and they will be like new ones. 

When employed in washing anything that is not especially soiled, use the 


waste water afterward for the house plants that are taken down from their, us-— 


" 





ual position and immersed in the tub of water. Ammonia is a fertilizer, and 
helps to keep healthy the plants it nourishes. In every way, in fact, ammonia 
is the housekeeper’s friend. ; 
Ammonia is not only useful for cleaning, but as a household medicine. Half 
a teaspoonful taken in half a tumbler of water is far better for faintness than al- 


coholic stimulants. In the Temperance Hospital, in London, it is used with ‘N 


the best results. It was used freely by Lieutenant Greely’s Artic party for keep- 
ing up circulation. It is a relief in nervousness, headache, and heart disturb- 
ances. 


TO DESTROY INSECTS AND VERMIN. 


Dissolve two pounds of alum in three or four quarts of water. Let it remain. 
over night, till all the alum is dissolved. Then, with a brush, apply, boiling hot, 
to every joint or crevice in the closet or shelves where croton bugs, ants, cock- 
roaches, etc., intrude; also to the joints and crevices of bedsteads, as bed bugs 
dislike it as much as croton bugs, roaches, or ants. Brush all the cracks in the 
floor and mopboards. Keep it boiling hot while using. 

To keep woolens and furs from moths, be sure that none are in the ariielon 
when they are put away; then take a piece of strong brown paper, with not a 
hole through which even a pin can enter. Put the article in it, with several 
Jumps of gum camphor between the folds. Place this in a close box or trunk. 
Cover every joint with paper. A piece of cotton cloth, if thick and firm, will 
answer. Wherever a knitting-needle can pass, the parent moth can enter. 

Place pieces of camphor, cedar-wood, Russia leather, tobacco-leaves, whole 
cloves, or anything strongly aromatic, in the drawers or boxes where furs and 
other things to be preserved from moths are kept, and they will never be harmed. 
Mice never get into drawers or trunks where gum camphor is placed. 

Another recipe:—Mix half a pint of alcohol, the same quantity of turpentine, 
and two ounces of camphor. Keep in a stone bottle, and shake well before us- 
ing. The clothes or furs are to be wrapped in linen, and crumbled-up pieces of 
blotting-paper dipped in the liquid to be placed in the box with them, so that it 
smells strong. This requires renewing but once a year. | 

Another authority says that a positive, sure recipe is this: Mix equal quan- 
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tities of pulverized borax, camphor eum and saltpetre conan ae a pow 
der. Sprinkle it dry under the edges of carpets, in drawers, trunks, etc., etc. 
It will also keep out all kinds of insects, if plentifully used. If the house- 
keeper will begin at the top of her house with a powder bellows and a large quan- 
tity of this fresh powder, and puff it thoroughly into every crack and crevice, 
whether or not there are croton bugs in them, to the very bottom of her house, 
special attention being paid to old furniture, closets, and wherever croton water 
is introduced, she will be freed from these torments. The operation may re- 
quire a repetition, but the end is success. 

MOTHS IN CARPETS. | 

If you fear that they are at work at the edge of the carpet, it will sometimes 
suffice to lay a wet towel, and press a hot flat-iron over it; but the best way is to 
take the carpet up, and clean it, and give a good deal of attention to the floor. 

_ Look in the cracks, and if you discover signs of moths, wash the floor with ben- 
zine, and scatter red pepper on it before putting the carpet lining down. 

Heavy carpets sometimes do not require taking up every year, unless in con- 
stant use. Take out the tacks from these, fold the carpets back, wash the floor 
in strong suds with a tablespoonful of borax dissolved in them. Dash with in- 
sect powder, or lay with tobacco leaves along the edge, and retack. Or use tur- 
pentine, the enemy of buffalo moths, carpet worms and other insects that injure 
and destroy carpets. Mix the turpentine with pure-water in the proportion of 
three tablespoonfuls to three quarts of water, and then after the carpet has been 
well swept, go over each breadth carefully with a sponge dipped in the solution 
and wrung nearly dry. Change the water as often as it becomes dirty. The 
carpet will be nicely cleaned as well as disinfected. All moths can be kept away 
and the eggs destroyed by this means. Spots may be renovated by the use of 
ox-gall or ammonia and water. 

A good way to brighten a carpet is to put a half tumbler of spirits of turpen- 
tine in a basin of water, and dip your broom in it and sweep over the carpet 
once or twice, and it will restore the color and brighten it up until you would 
think it new. Another good way to clean old carpets is to rub them over with 
meal; just dampen it a very little and rub the carpet with it, and when perfectly 
dry, sweep over with meal. After a carpet is thoroughly swept, rub it with a 
cloth dipped in water and ammonia: it will brighten the colors and make it look — 
like new. 

TO TAKE OUT MACHINE GREASE. 

Cold water, a tablespoonful of ammonia, and soap, will take out machine 

grease where other means would not answer on account of colors running, ete. 
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' | TO WASH FLANNELS. | 

The first thing to consider in washing flannels so that they retain their size, 
_is, that the article be washed and rinsed in water of the same temperature, that 
is, about as warm as the hands can bear, and not allowed:to cool between. The 
water should be a strong suds. Rub through two soapy waters; wring them 
out, and put into plenty of clear, clean, warm water to rinse. Then into another 
of the same temperature, blued a little. Wring, shake them well, and hang up. 
Do not take out of this warm water and hang out in a freezing air, as that cer- 
tainly tends to shrink them. It is better to dry them in the house, unless the 
sun shines. They should dry quéckly. Colored flannels should never be washed. 
in the same water after white clothes, or they will be covered, when dry, 
with lint; better be washed in a water for themselves. In washing worsted, 
- such as merino dress goods, pursue the same course, only do not wring them 
hard; shake, hang them up and let drain. While a little damp, bring in and 
press smoothly on the wrong side with as hot an iron as can be used without 
scorching the goods. 

Flannels that have become yellow from being badly washed, may be nicely 
whitened by soaking them two or three hours in a lather made of one-quarter 
of a pound of soft soap, two tablespoonfuls of powdered borax, and two table- 
spoonfuls of carbonate of ammonia, dissolved in five or six gallons of water. 


TO STARCH, FOLD AND IRON SHIRTS. 


To three tablespoonfuls of dry, fine starch allow a quart of water. First wet 
the starch smooth in a little cold water in a tin pan, put into it a little pinch of 
salt and a piece of enamel, or shirt polish, the size of a bean, or a piece of 
clean tallow, or a piece of butter the size of a. cranberry; pour over this a quart 
of boiling water, stirring rapidly, placing it over the fire. Cook until clear, then 
remove it from the fire and set the pan in another of warm water to keep the 
starch warm. | 

Turn the shirt wrong side out and dip the bosom in the hot starch as warm 
as the hands can bear the heat; rub the starch evenly through the linen, saturat- 
ing it thoroughly; wring hard to make dry as possible. Starch the collar and 
wristbands the.same way; then hang them out to dry. Three hours before iron- 
ing them, wet the bosoms and cuffs in cold water, wring out, shake and fold,. 
roll up tightly, wrap in a towel and let remain two or three hours. 

The back of the shirt should be ironed first by doubling it lengthwise througr. 
the centre, the wristbands may be ironed next, and both sides of the sleeves; 
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then the collar band; now place a bosom board under: the bosom ea with a es 

_ clean napkin dampened a little, rub the bosom from the top towards the bottom, “ 
arranging and smoothing each plait neatly; then with a smooth, moderately hot A 
flat-iron, begin ironing from the top downward, pressing hard until the bosom — 
‘becomes smooth dry and glossy. Remove the bosom board and iron the front, 
fold both sides of the shirt towards the centre of the back, fold together below 
‘tthe bosom and hang on the bars to air. 


CLEANING OIL-CLOTHS. 


A dingy oil-cloth may be brightened by washing it with clear water witha 
little borax dissolved in it; wipe it with a flannel cloth that ao have dipped into 
milk, and then wring as dry as possible. 


TO CLEAN BLACK LACE. No. 1. 


A teaspoonful of gum arabic, dissolved in one teacupful of boiling water; 
when cool, add half a teaspoonful of black ink; dip the lace and spread smoothly — 
between the folds of a newspaper and press dry with book or thelike. Lace shawls 
can be dressed over in this way, by pinning a sheet to the carpet, and stretch- | 
ing the shawl upon that; or black lace can be cleaned the same as ribbon and 
silk. Take an old kid glove (black preferable), no matter how old, and boilitin 
a pint of water for a short time; then let it cool until the leather can be taken in 
the hand without burning; use the glove to sponge off the ribbon; if the ribbon 
is very dirty, dip it into water and draw through the fingers a few times before 
sponging. After cleaning, lay a piece of paper over the ribbon, and iron: ; paper 
is Dever than cloth. The ribbon will look like new. ) 


TO CLEAN BLACK LACE. No. 2. 


Black laces of all kinds may be cleaned by alcohol. Throw them boldly: into 
the liquid; churn them up and down till they foam; if very dusty, use the second 
“dose of alcohol; squeeze them out, “spat”? them, pull out the edges, lay them — 
‘between brown paper, smooth and straight; leave under a heavy weight till dry; 
do not iron. 







TO WASH WHITE, LACE. No. 1. 

First, the soiled laces should be carefully removed from the garment and 
folded a number of times, keeping the edges evenly together, then basted with a 
- acoarse thread without a knot in the end. Now put them in a basin of luke- o 
warm suds. After soaking a half hour, rub them carefully between the hands, 
renewing the suds several times; then, after soaping them well, place them a in 
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ae ae and let thom come toa scald. Take them from this and rinse them. 
thoroughly i in luke-warm water, blued a very little, then dip them into a very 
thon, clear starch, allowing a teaspoonful of starch to a pint of water, so thin | 
_ that it will be scarcely perceptible. Now roll them in a clean, fresh towel without: 
taking out the bastings; let them lie for an hour or more; iron over several thick- 
nesses of flannel, taking out the bastings of one piece at a time, and ironing on. 
the wrong side, with a moderately hot iron; the laces should be nearly dry, and | 
the edges and points pulled gently with the fingers into shape, before ironing. 


TO WASH WHITE THREAD LACE. No. 2. 


To wash white lace, cover a bottle with linen, stitched smoothly to fit the 
shape. Wind the lace about it, basting both edges to the linen. ‘Wash on the 
bottle, soaping and rinsing well, then boil in soft water. Dry in the sun. Clip 
the basting threads and do not iron. If carefully done, it will look like new 
lace. | 


TO CLEAN SILKS OR RIBBONS. 


Half a pint of gin, half a pound of honey, half a pound of soft soap, one- 
eighth of a pint of water. | 

Mix the above ingredients together; then lay each breadth of silk upon a. 
~ clean kitchen table or dresser, and scrub it well on the soiled side with the mix- 
ture. Have ready three vessels of cold water; take each piece of silk at two 
corners, and dip it up and down in each vessel, but do not wring it; and take- 
care that each breadth has one vessel of quite clean water for the last dip. Hang’ 
it up dripping for a minute or two, then dab in a cloth, and iron it quickly with 
a very hot iron. 

Where the lace or silk is very much soiled, it is best to pass them through a. 
warm liquor of bullock’s gall and water; rinse in cold water; then take a small 
piece of glue, pour boiling water on it, and pass the veil through it; clap it, and. 
frame to dry. Instead of framing, it may be fastened with drawing-pins closely’ 
_ fixed upon a very clean paste, or drawing-board. : 


TO CLEAN BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


One of the things ‘‘not generally known,”’ at least in this aout is the 


Parisian method of cleaning black silk; the modus operandi is very simple, and 
the ‘restllt infinitely superior to that achieved in any other manner: The silk 
must be thoroughly brushed and wiped with a cloth, then laid flat on a board or 
table, and well-sponged with hot coffee, thoroughly freed from sediment by be- 
ing strained through muslin. The silk is sponged on the side intended to show;, 
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it is allowed to become partially dry, and then ironed on the wrong side. The | 
coffee removes every particle of grease, and restores the brilliancy of silk, with- 
out imparting to it either the shiny appearance or crackly and papery stiffness i, 
obtained by beer, or, indeed, any other liquid. The silk really appears thickened __ 4 
by the process, and this good effect is permanent. Our readers who will experi- y 
mentalize on an apron or cravat, will never again try any other method. 


TO WASH FEATHERS. 


- Wash in warm soap-suds and rinse in water a very little blued; if the feather 
is white, then let the wind dry it. When the curl has come out by washing the 
feather or getting it damp, place a hot flat-iron so that you can hold the feather 
just above it while curling. Take a bone or silver knife, and draw the fibres of the 
feather between the thumb and the dull edge of the knife, taking not more than — 
three fibres at a time, beginning at the point of the feather and curling one-half 
the other way. The hot iron makes the curl more durable. After a little prac- 
tice one can make them look as well as new feathers. Or they can be curled by 
holding them over the stove or range, not near enough to burn; withdraw, and 
shake out; then hold them over again, until they curl. When swapsdown be- 
comes soiled, it can be washed and look as well as new. ‘Tack strips on a piece 
of muslin and wash in warm water with white soap, then rinse and hang in the 
wind to dry. Rip from the muslin, and rub carefully between the fingers to 
soften the leather. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE a 


By putting an ounce of alum or sal ammoniac in the last water in which 
muslins or cottons are rinsed, or a similar quantity in the starch in which they 
are stiffened, they will be rendered almost uninflammable; or, at least, will with 
difficulty take the fire, and if they do, will burn without flame. It is astcnish- 
ing that this simple precaution is so rarely adopted. Remember this and save 
the tes of your children. 


HOW TO FRESHEN UP FURS. oS 


Furs when taken out in the fall are often found to have a mussed, crushed. a 
out appearance. They can be made to look like new, by following these simple 
directions: Wet the fur with a hair-brush, brushing up the wrong way of the 
fur. Leave it to dry in the air for about half an hour, and then give it a good 
beating on the right side with a rattan. After beating it, comb it with a coarse 
comb, combing up the right way of the fur. | 
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NOVEL DRESS MENDING. 


A novel way of mending a woolen or silk dress in which a round hole has 
been torn, and where only a patch could remedy matters, is the following: The 
frayed portions around the tear should be carefully smoothed, and a piece of the 
material, moistened with very thin mucilage, placed under the hole. A heavy 
weight should be put upon it until it is dry, when it is only possible to discover 
the mended place by careful observation. : 


TO RENEW OLD CRAPE. 

Place a little water in a teakettle, and let it boil until there is plenty of steam — 
from the spout; then, holding the crape in both hands, pass it to and fro several . 
times through the steam, and it will be clean and look nearly equal to new. 


TO RAISE THE PILE ON VELVET. 

To raise the pile on velvet, put on a table two pieces of wood; place between 
them, bottom side up, three very hot flat-irons, and over them lay a wet cloth; 
hold the velvet over the cloth, with the wrong side down; when thoroughly 
steamed, brush the pile with a light wisp, and the velvet will look as good as 
new. | 

TO CLEAN KID GLOVES. 

Make a thick mucilage by boiling a handful of flax-seed; add a little dissolved 
toilet soap; then, when the mixture cools, put the glove on the hands and rub 
them with a piece of white flannel wet with the mixture. Do not wet the 
_ gloves through. Or take a fine, clean, soft cloth, dip it into a little sweet milk, 

‘then rub it on a cake of soap, and rub the gloves with it; they will look like 
new. 

Another ood way to clean any color of kid a is to pour a little benzine 
into a basin and wash the gloves in it, rubbing and squeezing them until clean. — 
If much soiled, they must be washed through clean benzine, and rinsed in a 
fresh supply. Hang up in the air to dry. 


STARCH POLISH. 

Take one ounce of spermaceti and one ounce of white wax; melt and run it 
into a thin cake on a plate. A piece the size of a quarter dollar added to a quart 
of prepared starch gives a beautiful lustre to the clothes and prevents the iron 
from sticking. | 

FOR CLEANING JEWELRY. 

For cleaning jewelry there is nothing better than ammonia and water. If 

very dull or dirty, rub a little soap on a soft brush and brush them in this wash, 
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| nee in cold water, dry first in an old handkerchief, and then rub with buck or u 
chamois skin. Their freshness and brilliancy when thus cleaned cannot be sur- ra 
passed by any compound used ae jewelers. 


TO CLEAN SILVER PLATE. 


_ Wash well in strong, warm soap- -suds, rinse and wipe dry with a ae soft 
loth: then mix as much hartshorn powder as will be required into a thick paste, 
with cold water; spread this over the silver, with a soft cloth, and leave it for a 
little time to dry. When perfectly dry, brush it off with a clean soft cloth, or 
brush and polish it with a piece of chamois skin. Hartshorn is one of the best 
possible ingredients for plate powder for daily use. It leaves on the silver a. 
deep, dark polish, and at the same time does not i injure it. Whiting, dampened 
with liquid ammonia, is excellent also. : 


TO REMOVE STAINS FROM MARBLE. 


Mix together one-half pound of soda, one-half pound of soft soap, and one 
pound of whiting. Boil them until they become as thick as paste, and let it. 
cool. Before it is quite cold, spread it over the surface of the marble and leave 
it at least a whole day. Use asoft water to wash it off, and rub it well with 
soft cloths. For a black marble, nothing is better than spirits of turpentine. — 

Another paste answers the same purpose: Take two parts of soda, one of. 
pumice-stone, and one of finely-powdered chalk. Sift these through a fine 
sieve, and mix them into a paste with water. Rub this well all over the mar- 
ble, and the stains will be removed; then wash it with soap and water, and a. 
beautiful bright polish will be produced. 


TO WHITEN WALLS. 


To whiten walls, scrape off all the old whitewash, and wash the walls with a. 
solution of two ounces of white vitriol to four gallons of water. Soak a quarter: 
of a pound of white glue in water for twelve hours; strain and place in a tin pail 
in a kettle of boiling water. When melted, stir in the glue eight pounds of 

whiting and water enough to make it as thick as common whitewash. Apply 
| evenly with a.good brush. If the walls are very yellow, blue the water slightly 
by squeezing in it a flannel blue-bag. 
_ Before kalsomining a wall, all cracks should be plastered over. Use plaster of 
Paris. Kalsomine may be colored easily by mixing with it yellow ochre, Span- 
ish brown, indigo; squeeze through a bag into the water, etc. 
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| PAPER-HANGERS’ PASTE. | 

To make paper-hangers’ paste, beat up four pounds of good, white, wheat 
flour (well sifted previously) in sufficient cold water to form a stiff batter. Beat 
it well in order to take out all lumps, and then add enough cold water to make ~ 
the mixture of the consistency of pudding batter. To this add about two ounces 
of well-pounded alum. Pour gently and quickly over the batter boiling water, 
stirring rapidly at the same time, and when it is seen to lose the white color of 
the flour, it is cooked and ready. Do not use it, however, while hot, but allow | 
it to cool. Pour about a pint of cold water over the top to prevent a skin from | 
forming. Before using, the paste should be thinned by the addition of cold 
water. | 

TO WASH COLORED GARMENTS. 

Delicately colored socks and stockings are apt to fade in washing. If they 
are soaked for a night in a pail of tepid water containing a half pint of turpen- 
tine, then wrung out and dried, the colors will ‘‘set,’? and they can afterwards 
be washed without fading. | 

For calicoes that fade, put a teaspoonful of sugar of lead into a pailful of 
water and soak the garment fifteen minutes before washing. 


. THE MARKING SYSTEM. 

Mark all your own personal wardrobe which has to be washed. If this were 
invariably done, a great deal of property would be saved and a great deal of 
trouble would be spared. For the sake of saving trouble to others, if for no 
other reason, all of one’s handkerchiefs, collars and underclothing should be 
plainly and permanently marked. <A bottle of indelible ink is cheap, a clean pen 
still cheaper, and a bright, sunny day or a hot flat-iron will complete the busi- 

ness. Always keep on hand a stick of linen tape, written over its whole length 
with your name, or the names of your family, ready to be cut off and sewed on 
to stockings and such other articles as do not afford a good surface on which to 
mark. | : | 
Then there are the paper patterns, of which every mother has a store.. On 

the outside of each, as it is tied up, the name of the pattern should be plainly 

written. There are the rolls of pieces, which may contain a good deal not ap- 

parent from the outside. All these hidden mysteries should be indicated. The 

_ winter things, which are wrapped up and put away for summer, and the sum- 

mer things, which are wrapped up and put away for the winter, should all be in 

labeled packages, and every packing trunk should have on its lid a complete list 

of its contents. — Congregationalist. 
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TO REMOVE STAINS AND SPOTS. 


Children’s clothes, table linens, towels, etc., should be thoroughly cranined Se 
before wetting, as soap-suds, washing-fluids, etc., will fix almost any stain pasb 
removal. Many stains will pass away by being simply washed in pure, soft _ if 
water; or alcohol will remove, before the article has been in soap-suds, many 
stains; iron-mold, mildew, or. almost any similar spot, can be taken out by 
dipping in diluted citric acid; then cover with salt and lay in the bright sun till 
the stain disappears. If of long standing, it may be necessary to repeat the wet- 
ting and the sunlight. Be careful to rinse in several waters as soon as the stain 
is no longer visible. Ink, fruit, wine, and mildew stains must first be washed 
in clear, cold water, removing as much of the spots as can be; then mix one tea- 
spoonful of oxalic acid, and a half pint of rain water. Dip the stain in this,and 
wipe off in clear water. Wash at once, if a fabric that will bear washing. A : 
tablespoonful of white currant juice, if any can be had, is even better than 
lemon. This preparation may be used on the most delicate articles without in- 
jury. Shake it up before using it. Mark it ‘‘poison,’’ and put it where it will 
not be meddled with, 


OIL STAINS IN SILK AND OTHER FABRICS. 


Benzine is most effectual, not only for silk, but for any other material what- 
ever. It can be procured from any druggist. By simply covering both sides 
of greased silk with magnesia, and allowing it to remain for a few hours, the _ 
oil is absorbed by the powder. Should the first application be insufficient, it may _ 
be repeated, and even rubbed in with the hand. Should the silk be he or 
Indian silk, it will wash. | 

To remove an acid stain on violet silk: Brush the dieeolonitian with tinge Hh | 
of iodine, then saturate the spot well with a solution of hypo-sulphite of soda, 
and dry gradually. This restores theoriginal color perfectly. 

Muriatic acid is successfully used for removing ink stains and iron rao on 
a number of colors which it does not attack. : 

Sulphurous acid is only employed for whitening undyed goods, straw hats, ie 
etc., and for removing the stains of certain fruits on silks and woolens. Sul- a 
phurous gas is also used for this purpose, but the liquid gas is safer. i 

Oxalic acid is used for removing ink and rust sbalns, and remnants of wie i 
stains, which do not yield to other deterrents. It may also be used for destroy- 
ing the stains of fruits and astringent juices, and old stains of urine. However, — 
its use is limited to white goods, as it attacks fugitive colors, and even light 
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Bd eae of hone aa fo Pere THe Host method of applying it is to dissolve 
‘it in cold or lukewarm water, to let it remain a moment upon the spot, and then 
rub it with the fingers. Wash out in clear, warm water, immediately. 

Citric acid serves to revive and brighten certain colors, especially greens and 
yellows. It restores scarlets which have been turned to a crimson by the action 
of alkalies. Acetic acid or tartaric acid may be used instead. 

Where it is feared that soap may change the color of an article, as, for in- — 
stance, scarlet hosiery or lilac print, if the garment be not badly soiled, it may 
be cleansed by washing without soap in water in which pared potatoes have 
been boiled. This method will also prevent color from running’ in washing 
prints. | 

To prevent blue from running into a white ground, dissolve a teaspoonful bE 
copperas in a pailful of soft water, add a piece of lime the size of an acorn, and | 
soak the garments in this water two hours before washing. To keep colors from — | 

running in washing black prints, put a teaspoonful of black pepper in the first | 
water. : 

Salt or beef’s gall in the water helps to set black. A tablespoonful of spirits — 
of turpentine to a gallon of water sets most blues, and alum is: very efficacious in 
setting green. Black or very dark calicoes should be stiffened with gum arabic 
—five cents worth is enough for a dress. Tf however, starch is used, the gar- 
ment should be turned wrong side out. 

_A simple way to remove grass stains is to spread butter on them, and lay the 
article in hot sunshine, or wash in alcohol. Fruit stains upon cloth or the hands 
may be removed by rubbing with the juice of ripe tomatoes. If applied imme- 
diately, powdered starch will also take fruit stains out of table linen. Left on 
the spot for a few hours, it absorbs every trace of the stain. | 

For mildew stains or iron-rust, mix together soft soap, laundry starch, half 
as much salt, and the juice of alemon. Apply to the spots, and spread the gar- 
ment on the grass. Or wet the linen, rub into it white soap, then finely pow- 
dered chalk; lay upon the grass and keep damp. Old mildew stains may be 
removed by rubbing yellow soap on both sides, and afterwards laying on, very 

thick, starch which has been dampened. Rub in well, and expose to light and — 
air. | 

There are several effectual methods of removing grease from cloths. First, 
wet with a linen cloth dipped in chloroform. Second, mix four tablespoonfuls” 
of alcohol with one tablespoonful of salt; shake together until the salt is dis- 
solved, and apply with a sponge. Third, wet with weak ammonia water; then 

lay a thin white blotting or tissue paper over it, and iron lightly with an iron 
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| not too hot. Fourth, apply a mixture of. equal parts of alcohol, gin, and 
- ammonia. | | 
Candle grease yields to a warm iron. Place a piece of blotting or other ab- — 
| sorbing paper under the absorbing fabric; put a piece of the paper also on the 
spot, apply the warm iron to the paper, and as soon as a spot of grease appears, 
move the paper and press again until the spot disappears. Lard will remove 
wagon grease. Rub the spot with the lard as if washing it, and when it is well 
out, wash in the ordinary way with soap and water until thoroughly cleansed. 
_ To make linen beautifully white, prepare the water for washing by putting 
into every ten gallonsa large handful of powdered borax; or boil with the 
clothes one teaspoonful of spirits of turpentine. : 

Fruit stains may be taken out by boiling water. Place the material over a 
basin or other vessel, and pour the boiling water from the kettle over the stains. 

Pure water, cold or hot, mixed with acids, serves for rinsing goods in order _ 
to remove foreign and neutral bodies which cover the color. Steam softens 
fatty matters, and thus facilitates their removal by reagents. 

Sulphuric acid may be used in certain cases, particularly for brightening and — 
raising greens, reds, yellows, etc., but it must be diluted with at least one hun- 
dred times its weight of water and more in cases of delicate shades. 


CEMENT FOR CHINA AND GLASS. 


To half a pint of milk put an equal quantity of vinegar in order to curdle it; 
then separate the curd from the whey, and mix the whey with the whites of — 
four or five eggs, beating the whole well together. When it is well-mixed, add 
a little quick-lime, through a sieve, until it has acquired the consistence of a 
thick paste. With this cement broken vessels and cracks of all kinds may be 
mended. It dries quickly, and resists the action of fire and water. 

Another: Into a thick solution of gum arabic, stir plaster of Paris until the 
mixture assumes the consistency of cream, apply with a brush to the broken 
edges of china and join together. In three days the article cannot be broken 3 in 
the same place. The whiteness of the cement adds to its value. | 


CLEANSING SINKS. 


To purify greasy sinks and pipes, pour down a pailful of boiling water in 
which three or four pounds of washing soda have been dissolved. A disinfect- 
ant is prepared in the same way, using copperas. Copperas is a poison and a 
should not be left about. ie 
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Neate: in laste pipes: Se ohut Real into a room ae aiiich the pipe cunts | 
Put two or three ounces of oil of peppermint into a pail of boiling hot water and 
pour down the pipe. Another person who has not yet inhaled the strong odor 
should follow the course of the pipe through the house. The peppermint will be 
pretty sure to discover a break that even an expert plumber might overlook. 
—The Hxaminer. 


MANAGEMENT OF STOVES. 


If the fire in a stove has plenty of. fresh coals on top not yet burned through 
it will need only a little shaking to start it up; but if the fire looks dying and the 
coals look white, don’t shake it. When it has drawn till it is red again, if there 
is much ash and little fire, put coals on very carefully. A mere handful of fire 
can be coaxed back to life by adding another handful or so of new coals on the © 
_ red spot, and giving plenty of draught, but don’t shake a dying fire, or you lose — 
it. This management is often necessary after a warm spell, when the stove has 
been kept dormant for days, though I hope you will not be so unfortunate as to — 
have a fire to coax up on a cold winter morning. They should be arranged over 
night, so that all that is required is to open the draughts in order to havea 
cheery glow in a few minutes. i 

—(ood Housekeeping. 


TO REMOVE INK FROM CARPETS. 


When freshly spilled, ink can be removed from carpets by wetting in milk. 
Take cotton batting and soak up all of the ink that it will receive, being careful — 
not to let it spread. Then take fresh cotton, wet in milk, and sop it up care- 
fully. Repeat this operation, changing cotton and milk each time. After most 
of the ink has been taken up in this way, with fresh cotton and clean, rub the 
spot. Continue till all disappears; then wash the spot in clean warm water and 
a little soap; rinse in clear water and rub till nearly dry. If the ink is dried in, 
we know of no way that will not take the color from the carpet as well as the 
ink, unless the ink is on a white spot. In that case, salts of lemon, or soft soap, 
starch, and lemon juice, will remove the ink as easily as if on cotton. 


TOV TARE RUST OUT OR STEEL: 


If possible, -place the article in a bowl containing kerosene oil, or wrap the 
steel up in a soft cloth well-saturated with kerosene; let it remain twenty-four 
hours or longer; then scour the rusty spots with brick dust; if badly rusted, use 
salt wet with hot vinegar; after scouring rinse every particle of brick dust or — 
salt off with boiling hot water; dry thoroughly with flannel cloths, and place. 
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near the ‘tl to make sure; then polish off ai a fone Aancel Hore and a little te 
sweet oil. | : 


TO MAKE A PASTE OR MUCILAGE TO FASTEN LABELS. 


Soften good glue in water, then boil it with strong vinegar, and thicken the 
liquid, during boiling, with fine wheat flour, so that a paste results; or starch | 
paste, with which a little Venice turpentine has been incorporated while it was 
warm. | 

A recipe for a transparent cement which possesses great tenacity and has not 
the slightest yellow tinge: Mix in a well-stoppered bottle ten drachms of chloro- 
form with ten and one-half of non-vulcanized caoutchouc (rubber) cut in small 
_ pieces. Solution is readily effected, and when it is completed add two and one- 
half drachms of mastic. Let the whole macerate from eight to ten days without 
the application of any heat, and shake the contents of the bottle at intervals. 
_ A perfectly white and very adhesive cement is the result. 


POSTAGE STAMP MUCILAGE. 


Take of gum dextrine, two parts; acetic acid, one part; water, five parts. 


Dissolve in a water bath and add alcohol one part. " : 
: | —Sctentific American. 


Gum of great strength, which will also keep for a long time, is prepared by 
dissolving equal parts of gum arabic and gum tragacanth in vinegar. A little 
vinegar added to ordinary gum water will make it keep much better. 


FAMILY GLUE. 


Crack the glue and put it in a bottle; add common whiskey; shake up, cork 
tight, and in three or four days it can be used. It requires no heating, will keep 
for almost any length of time, and is at all times ready to use, except in the 
coldest of weather, when it will require warming. It must be kept tight, so 
that the whiskey will not evaporate. The usual corks or stoppers should not be 
used. It will become clogged. A tin stopper covering the bottle, but fitting as 
closely as possible, must be used. : 


f 


GLUE. 

Glue to resist heat and moisture is made as follows: Mixa handful of quick- 
lime in four ounces of linseed oil, boil to a good thickness, then spread it on tin 
plates in the shade, and it will become very hard, but may be easily dissolved 
over the fire as glue. ye 

A glue which will resist the action of water is made by Haine one etre of | ‘ . 
common glue in two quarts of skimmed milk. a 
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FURNITURE CREAM. 


Shred finely two ounces of beeswax and half an ounce of white wax into 
half a pint of turpentine; set In a warm place until dissolved, then pour over the 
mixture the following, boiled together until melted:—Half a pint of water, an 
ounce of castile soap, and a piece of resin the size of a small nutmeg. Mix 
thoroughly, and keep in a wide-necked stone bottle for use. This cleans well, 
and leaves a good polish, and may be made at a fourth of the price it is sold at. 


CEMENT CRACKS IN FLOOR. 


Cracks in floors may be neatly but permanently filled by thoroughly soaking 
newspapers in paste made of half a pound of flour, three quarts of water and 
half a pound of alum mixed and boiled. The mixture will be about as thick as 
putty, and may be forced into the crevice with a case knife. It will harden like 
papier-mache. 


A POLISH FOR LADIES’ KID SHOES. 

A fine liquid polish for ladies’ kid shoes, satchels, etc., that is easy of appli- 
cation, recommended as containing no ingredients in any manner injurious to 
leather, is found by digesting in a close vessel at gentle heat, and straining, a 
solution made as follows: lamplack, one drachm; oil turpentine, four drachms; 
alcohol, (trymethyl), twelve ounces; shellac, one and one-half ounces; white 
turpentine, five drachms; saudarac, two drachms. 


PASTE FOR SCRAP-BOOKS, ETC. 


Paste that will keep.—Dissolve a teaspoonful of alum in a quart of water. — 
When cold, stir in flour, to give it the consistency of thick cream, being par- 
ticular to beat up all the lumps. Stir in as much powdered resin as will lie on a 
dime, and throw in half a dozen cloves to give it a pleasant odor. Have on the 
fire a teacupful of boiling water; pour the flour mixture into it, stirring well all 
the time. In a few minutes it will be of the consistency of molasses. ‘Pour it into 
an earthen or china vessel, let it cool, and stir in a small teaspoonful each of oil 
of cloves and of sassafras; lay a cover on, and put in a cool place. When needed 
for use, take out a portion and soften it with warm water. This is a fine paste 
to use to stiffen embroidery. 


TO REMOVE INDELIBLE INK. 


Most indelible inks contain nitrate of silver, the stain of which may be re- 


moved by first soaking in a solution of common salt, and afterward washing 
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with ammonia. Or use ‘solution of ten grains of ayaa of hy nad lies Be ; 
grains of iodine to one ounce of water, or a solution of eight parts each bichloride 8 
of mercury and chloride of ammonium in one hundred and twenty-five parts oY 
water. | 
A CEMENT FOR ACIDS. 

A cement which is proof against boiling acids may be made by a composition 
of India rubber, tallow, lime and red lead. The India rubber must first be 
melted by a gentle heat, and then six to eight per cent. by weight of tallow is 
added to the mixture while itis kept well-stirred; next day slaked lime is ap- 
plied, until the fluid mass assumes a consistency similar to that of soft paste; 
lastly, twenty per cent. of red lead is added, in order to make it harden and dry. 


TO KEEP CIDER. 

Allow three-fourths of a pound of sugar to the gallon, the whites of six eggs, 
well beaten, a handful of common salt. Leave it open until fermentation ceases, 
then bung up. This process a dealer in cider has used for years, and vere 
successfully. i 
Another recipe:—To keep cider sweet allow it to work until it has reached — 
the state most desirable to the taste, and then add one and a half tumblers of 
grated horse-radish to each barrel, and shake up well. This arrests further 
fermentation. After remaining a few weeks, rack off and bung up closely in 

clean casks. | 

A gentleman of Denver writes he has a sure preservative: Put eight gallons 
of cider at a time into a clean barrel; take one ounce of powdered charcoal; and 
one ounce of powdered sulphur; mix, and put it into some iron vessel that will 
go down through the bung-hole of the barrel. Now put a piece of red-hot iron 
into the charcoal and sulphur, and while it is burning, lower it through the — 
bung-hole to within one foot of the cider, and suspend it there by a piece of 
wire. Bring it up and in twelve hours you can cure another batch. Put the 
_ cider in a tight barrel and keep in a cool cellar and it will keep for years. 

A Holland recipe:—To one quart of new milk, fresh from the cow (not 
strained), add one-half pound of ground black mustard seed and six eggs. Beat 
the whole well together, and pour into a barrel of cider. It will keep cider sweet 
for one year or more. 


TO BLEACH COTTON CLOTH. 


Take one large spoonful of sal soda and one pound of chloride lime for thir- i ; 
ty yards; dissolve in clean, soft water; rinse the cloth thoroughly in cold, | 
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i beat water : sO ) that it may not ree, This amount of cloth may be bleached in 


fourteen or fifteen minutes. 


A POLISH FOR LEATHER. 


Put a half pound of shellac broken up in small pieces into a quart bottle or 
jug, cover it with alcohol, cork it tight, and put it on the shelf in a warm place; 
shake it well several times a day, then add a piece of camphor as large as a hen’s 
egg; shake it well, and in a few hours shake it again and add one ounce of lamp- 


black. If the alcohol is good, it will all be dissolved in two days; then shake ~ 


and use. If the materials were of the proper kind, the polish correctly prepared, 
it will dry in about five minutes, giving a gloss equal to patent leather. Using 
aniline dyes instead of the lampblack, you can have it any desired color, and it 
can be used on wood or hard paper. 


TO SOFTEN WATER. 


_ Add half a pound of the best quick lime dissolved in water to every hundred 
gallons. Smaller proportions may be more conveniently managed, and if al- 
lowed to stand a short time the lime will have united with the carbonate of lime, 


_ and been deposited at the bottom of the receptacle. Another way is to put a 


aan 


gallon of lye into a barrelful of water, or two or three shovels full of wood-ashes, 
let stand over night; it will be clear and soft. 


WASHING FLUID. 


One gallon of water and four pounds of ordinary washing soda, and a quar- 
ter of a pound of soda. Heat the water to boiling hot, put in the soda, boil 
about five minutes, then pour it over two pounds of unslaked lime, let it bubble 
and foam until it settles, turn it off and bottle it for use. This is the article that 
is used in the Chinese laundries for whitening their linen, and is called ‘‘ Javelle 
water;’’ a tablespoonful put into a suds of three gallons, and a little, say a quar- 
ter of a cupful, in the boiler when boiling the clothes, makes them very white 
and clear. Must be well-rinsed afterwards. This preparation will remove tea 
stains, and almost all ordinary stains of fruit, grass, etc. This fluid brightens 
the colors of colored clothes, does not rot them, but should not be left long in 
any water; the boiling, sudsing, rinsing and blueing, should be done in quick 
succession, until the clothes are ready to hang on the line. iN 


HARD SOAP. (Washing.) 


_ Six pounds of washing soda, and three of unslaked lime. Pour on four gal- 
lons of boiling water, let it stand until perfectly clear, then drain off, and put in 
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six pounds of clean fat. Boil it until it begins to harden About Hyp Coe ae \ 
ying most of the time. While boiling, thin it with two gallons of cold water, — 
which you have previously poured on the alkaline mixture, after draining off ‘ 
the four gallons. This must be settled clear before itis drawn off. Addit when | ie 
there is danger of boiling over. Try the thickness by cooling a little on a plate. — " 
Put in a handful of salt just before taking from the fire. Weta tub to prevent 
sticking; turn in the soap, and let it stand until solid. Cut into bars, put ona ye 
board and let it dry. This makes about forty pounds of soap. It can be 
flavored just as you turn it out. 


SOAP FOR WASHING WITHOUT RUBBING. | 
‘A soap to clean clothes without rubbing: Take two pounds of sal soda, two ey 
pounds of common bar soap, and ten quarts of water. Cut the soap in thin slices, 
and boil together two hours; strain, and it will be fit for use. Put the clothes ee 
in soak the night before you wash, and to every pailful of water in which you 
boil them add a pound of soap. They will need no rubbing, but merely rinsing, 3 


TO MAKE SOFT SOAP WITHOUT COOKING. ae 
Pour two pailfuls of boiling water upon twenty pounds of potash, and let it — 
stand two hours. Have ready thirty pounds of clean grease, upon which pour 
one pailful of the lye, adding another pail of water to the potash; let it stand 
three or four hours, stir it well; then pour a gallon of the lye upon the grease, 
stir it well; and in half an hour another gallon of the lye, stir it thoroughly; in 
half an hour repeat the process, and thus proceed until you have poured off all 
the lye; then add two pails of boiling hot water to the remainder of the potashes, 
and let it stand ten hours; then stir the mixture, and if. it has become stiff, and 
the grease has disappeared from the surface, take out a little, and see whether 
the weak lye will thicken it; if it does, add the lye; if it does not, try water, and — 
if that thickens it, let it stand another day, stirring it well five or six times dur- 
ing the day; if the lye does not separate from the grease you may fill up with 
water. i 
OLD-STYLE FAMILY SOFT SOAP. at 
To set the leach, bore several holes in the bottom of a barrel; or use one wiles 
out a bottom; prepare a board larger than the barrel, then set the barrel on it, ih 
and cut a grove around just outside the barrel, making one grove from this to 
the edge of the board, to carry off the lye as it runs off, with a groove around it, , 
running into one in the centre of the board. Place all two feet from the ground 
and tip it so that the lye may run easily on the board into the vessel below 
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‘prepared & receive ft: Put half bricks or stones around the edge of the inside 
of the barrel; place on them one end of some sticks about two inches wide, in- 
' ee to the centre; on those place some straw to the depth of two inches, over 
it scatter two pounds of slaked lime. Put in ashes, about half of a bushel at a 
time, pack it well, by pounding it down, and continue doing so until the barrel 
is full, leaving a funnel-shaped hollow in the centre large enough to hold several 
quarts of water. Use rain water boiling hot. Let the water disappear before 
adding more. If the ashes are packed very tightly it may require two or three 
days before the lye will begin to run, but it will be the stronger for it, and much 
better. 

To make boiled soft soap. Put ina kettle the grease consisting of all kinds 


of fat that has accumulated in the kitchen, such as scraps and bones from the | | 


soup-kettle, rinds from meat, etc.; fill the kettle half full; if there is too much 
grease it can be skimmed off after the soap is cold, for another kettle of soap. 
This is the only true test when enough grease is used, as the lye will consume all 
that is needed and no more. Make a fire under one side of it. The kettle should 
_ be in an out-house or out of doors. Let it heat very hot so as to fry; stir occa- 
sionally to prevent burning. Now put in the lye a gallon at a time, watching 
it closely until it boils, as it sometimes runs over at the beginning. Add lye 
until the kettle is full enough, but not too full to boil well. Soap should boil | 
from the side and not the middle, as this would be more likely to cause it to 
boil over. To test the soap, to one spoonful of soap add one of rain-water; if 
it stirs up very thick, the soap is good and will keep; if it becomes thinner, it is 
not good. This is the result of one of three causes, either it is too weak, or 
there is a deposit of dirt, or it is too strong. . Continue to boil for a few hours, 
when it should flow from the stick with which it is stirred, like thick molasses; 
but if after boiling it remains thin, let it stand over night, removing it from the 
fire, then draining it off very carefully into another vessel, being very particular 
to prevent any sediment from passing. Wash the kettle, return the soap, and 
boil again, if dirt was the cause; it will now be thick and good; otherwise, if 
it was too strong, rain-water added will make it right, adding the water grad- 
ually until right and ust thick Suite 
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An agreeable Disinfectant: Sprinkle fresh ground coffee on a shovel of hot 
coals, or burn sugar on hot coals. Vinegar boiled with myrrh, sprinkled on the 
floor and furniture of a sick room, are excellent deodorizers. 


To prevent Mold: A small quantity of carbolic acid added. to paste, mucilage, 
and ink, will prevent mold. An ounce of the acid to a gallon of white-wash will 
keep cellars and dairies from the disagreeable odor which often taints milk and 
meat kept in such places. | 


To make Tracing-paper:—Dissolve a ball of white bees-wax, one inch in di- 
ameter, in half a pint of turpentine. Saturate the paper in this bath and let it — 
dry two or three days before using. | 


To preserve Brooms: Dip them for a minute or two ina kettle of boiling suds 
once a week and they will last much longer, making them tough and pliable. A ~ 
carpet wears much longer swept with a broom cared for in this manner. | 


To clean Brass-ware, etc.: Mix one ounce of oxalic acid, six ounces of rotten — 
stone, all in powder, one ounce of sweet oil, and sufficient water to make a paste. — 


Apply a small portion, and rub dry with a flannel or leather. The liquid dip — 


most generally used consists of EG and sulphuric acids; but this is more cor- 
rosive. 


Polish, or Enamel for Shirt-bosoms, is made by melting together one ounce 
of white wax, and two ounces of spermaceti; heat gently and turn into a very 
shallow pan; when cold cut or break in pieces. When making boiled starch the — 
usual way, enough for a dozen poe add . it a piece of the polish une size of 
a hazel nut. 


An Erasive Fluid for the Removal of Spots on Furniture, and all kinds of i 
fabrics, without injuring the color, is made of four ounces of aqua ammonia, 
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a ~ one ounce of glycerine, one ounce of castile soap and one of spirits of wine. Dis- 
solve the soap in two quarts of soft water, add the other ingredients. Apply 


with a soft sponge, and rub out. Very good for cleaning silks. 


To remove the Odor of Onion from fish-kettle and sauce-pans in which they 
have been cooked, put wood-ashes or sal soda, potash or lye; fill with water and 
let stand on the stove until it boils; then wash in hot suds, and rinse well. 


To clean Marble Busts: First free them from all dust, then wash them with : 
very weak hydrochloric acid. Soap injures the color of marble. 


To remove old Putty from Window Frames, pass a red-hot poker slowly over 
it and it willscome off easily. 


Hanging Pictures: The most safe material and also the best, is copper wire, 
of the size proportioned to the weight of the picture. When hung the wire is 
scarcely visible, and its strength is far superior to cord. : 


To keep Milk Sweet: Put into a panful a spoonful of grated horse-radish, 
it will keep it sweet for days. 


To take Rust from Steel Implements or Knives: Rub them well with kerosene — 
oil, leaving them covered with it a day or so; then rub them hard and well with 
finely powdered unslaked lime. 


- Potson Water: | Water boiled in galvanized iron becomes poisonous, and cold 
water passed through zinc-lined iron pipes should never be used for cooking or ; 
drinking. Hot water for cooking should never be taken from hot water pipes; 
keep a supply heated in kettles. 


Scouring Soap for Cotton and Silk Goods: Mix one pound of common soap, 
half of a pound of beef-gall and one ounce and a half of Venetian turpentine 


A Paint for Wood or Stone that resists all Moisture: Melt twelve ounces of 
resin; mix with it, thoroughly, six gallons of fish oil, and one pound of melted 
sulphur. Rub up some ochre or any other coloring substance with a little lin- 
seed oil, enough to give it the right color and thickness. Apply several coats 
of the hot composition with a brush. The first coat should be very thin. 


To Ventilate a Room: Place a pitcher of cold water on a table in your room 
and it will absorb all the gases with which the room is filled from the respiration 
of those eating or sleeping in the apartment. Very few realize how important 
such purification is for the health of the family, or, indeed, understand or rea- 
lize that there can be any impurity in the rooms; yet in a few hours a pitcher 








_ pure, but the water will be entirely unfit for use. 


To fill Cracks in Plaster: ee vinegar instead of water to mix your plaste: | 
of Paris. The resultant mass will be like putty, and will not ‘‘ set’’ for twenty 
or thirty minutes; whereas if you use water the plaster will become hard almost 
immediately, before you have time to use it. Push it into the cracks and smooth ~ 
it off nicely with a table-knife. , 


To take Spots from Wash Goods: Rub them with the yolk of egg before us 
washing. | : 


_ To take White Spots from Varnished eae | Hold a hot stove lid or 
plate over them and they will soon disappear. 


To prevent Owl from becoming Rancid: Drop a few drops of ether into the ae 
bottle containing it. ae 
Troublesome Ants: A heavy chalk-mark laid a finger’s distance from your ae 


sugar-box and all around (there must be no space not covered) will see) pre- 
vent ants from troubling. 
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To make Tough Meat Tender: Lay it a few minutes in a strong vinegar 
water. ; : 
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To remove Discoloration from Bruises: Apply a cloth wrung out in very ie 
-hot water, and renew frequently until the pain ceases. Or apply raw beefsteak. 
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A Good Polish for removing Stains, Spots, and Mildew from Furniture, is 
made as follows: Take half a pint of ninety-eight per cent. alcohol; a quarter — 4 
_of an ounce each of pulverized resin and gum shellac; add half a pint of linseed ae 
oil; shake well and apply with a brush or sponge. | Ne 
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To remove Finger-marks: Sweet oil will remove finger-marks from var- Ma 
nished furniture, and kerosene from oiled furniture. | 


mie F 


To remove Paint from Black Silk: Patient rubbing with chloroform will 


remove paint from black silk or any other goods, and will not hurt the most, : 
delicate color or fabric. a 


To freshen Gilt Frames: Gilt frames may be revived by carefully dustin 
them, and then washing with one ounce of soda beaten up with the whites of 
eho eggs. Scraped patches ce be touched up with Judson’s or an 7 oe 
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\ Dy 1 Gan Maths mn Le rieres All 1S baling and eens are useless, 
as, although the moths may be killed, their eggs are sure to hatch, and the up- 
holstery to be. well riddled. The naphtha-bath process is effectual. A sofa, 
chair or lounge may be immersed in the large vats used for the purpose, and all 
insect life will be absolutely destroyed. No egg ever hatches after passing _ 
through the naphtha-bath; all oil, dirt, or grease disappears, and not the slight-_ 

est damage is done to the most costly article. Sponging with naphtha will not 


answer. It is the immersion for two hours or more in the specially prepared " 


vats which is effectual. 


Slicing Pine-apples: The knife used for peeling a pine-apple should not be 
used for slicing it, as the rind contains an acid that is apt to cause a swollen 
mouth and sore lips. The Cubans use salt as an antidote for the ill effects of 
the peel. : iy 


To clean Iron Sinks: Rub them well with a cloth wet with kerosene oil. 


To erase Discoloration on Stone-china: Dishes and cups that are used for 

_ baking custards, puddings, etc., that require scouring, may be easily cleaned by _ 
rubbing with a Sune cloth divped in whiting or ‘‘Sapolio,’’ then washed as © 

usual. 


To remove Ink, Wine or Fruit Stains: Saturate well in tomato duce, it is 
also an excellent thing to remove stains from the hands. 


To set Colors in Washable Goods: Soak them previous to washing in a 
water in which is allowed a tablespoonful of ox-gall to a gallon of water. 


To take out Paints Kqual parts of ammonia and turpentine will take paint | 
out of clothing, no matter how dry or hard it may be. Saturate the spot two or 
three times, then wash out in soap-suds. Ten cents’ worth of oxalic acid dis- 
solved in a pint of hot water will remove paint spots from the windows. Pour _ 
a little into a cup, and apply to the spots with a swab, but be sure not to allow 
the acid to touch the hands.  Bragses may be quickly cleaned with it. Great 
care must be exercised in labelling the bottle, and putting it out of the reach of 
children, as it is a deadly poison. | , 


To remove Tar from Cloth: Saturate the spot and rub it well with turpen- 
tine, and every trace of tar will be removed. 


To destroy Ants: Ants that frequent houses or gardens may be destroyed by 
taking flour of brimstone half a pound, and potash four ounces; sef them in an 
_iron or earthern pan over the fire until dissclved and united; afterwards beat 
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them toa Hier and infuse a little of this powder in water, ati Hauer e you : 
sprinkle it the ants will fly the place. | | 

Simple Disinfectant: The following is a refreshing disinfectant for a sick 
room, or any room that has an unpleasant aroma pervading it: Put some fresh 
ground coffee in a saucer, and in the centre place a small piece of camphor gum, 
which light witha match. As the gum burns, allow sufficient coffee to consume 
with it. The perfume is very pleasant and healthful, being far superior to Q pas, 
tiles, and very much cheaper. 

Cure for Hiccough: Sit erect and inflate the lungs fully. Then, retaining 
the breath, bend forward slowly until the chest meets the knees. After slowly . 
‘yising again to the erect position, slowly exhale the breath. Repeat this process 
a second time, and the nerves will be found to have received an access of energy 
that will enable them to perform their natural functions. 


To keep out Mosquitos and Rats: If a bottle of the oil of penny-royal is left 
uncorked in a room at night, not a mosquito, nor any other blood-sucker, will be 
found there in the morning. Mix potash with powdered meal, and throw it 
into the rat-holes of a cellar, and the rats will depart. If a rat or a mouse get 
into your pantry, stuff into its hole a rag saturated with a solution of cayenne 
pepper, and no rat or mouse will touch the rag for the pepo of opening com- 
munication with a depot of supplies. 

Salt will Curdle new. Milk; hence, in preparing porridge, gravies, etc., ee 
salt should not be added until the dish is prepared. 

To prevent Rust on Flat-trons: Bees-wax and salt will make your rusty flat- 
irons as smooth and clean as glass. Tie a lump of wax in a rag and keep it for 
that purpose. When the irons are hot, rub them first with the wax rag, then 
scour with a paper or cloth sprinkled with salt. 


To prevent Rust on Knives: Steel knives which are not in general use may 
be kept from rusting if they are dipped in a strong solution of soda; one part 
water to four of soda; then wipe dry, roll in flannel, and keep in a dry place. 





Flowers may be kept very Fresh over Night if they are excluded from the a 
air. To do this, wet them thoroughly, put in a damp box, and cover with wet 
raw cotton or wet newspaper, then place in a cool spot. 






To sweeten Milk: Milk which is slightly turned or changed may r be sweet i 
ened and rendered fit for use again by stirring in a little soda. : 

To scour Knives easily: Mix a small quantity of baking soda with your — 
brick-dust and see if your knives do not polish better. ae 
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ce Safiee pote a ‘Shoes: Reeene will soften Hone and shoes which 


OTee been hardened by water, and render them as pliable as new. Kerosene > 


_ will make tin tea-kettles as bright as new. Saturate a woolen rag and rub with 
it. It will also remove stains from clean varnished furniture. 


. Faded Goods: Plush goods and all articles dyed with aniline colors which 
have faded from exposure to the light will look as bright as new after sponging 
with chloroform. 


Choking: A piece of food lodged in the throat may sometimes be pushed 
down with the finger, or removed with a hair-pin quickly straightened and 
hooked at the end, or by two or three vigorous blows on the back between the 
shoulders. | 


To prevent Mold on the top of Glasses of Jelly, lay a lump of paraffine on 


the top of the hot jelly, letting it melt and spread over it. No brandy paper and 


no other covering is necessary. If preferred the paraffine can be melted and 
poured over after the jelly is cold. 


To preserve Ribbons and Silks: Ribbons and silks should be put away for 
preservation in brown paper; the chloride of lime in white paper discolors them. 


A white satin dress should be pinned up in blue paper with brown paper outside 


sewn together at the edges. 


To preserve Bouquets: Put a little saltpetre in the water you use for your > 


bouquets, and the flowers will live for a fortnight. 


To destroy Cockroaches: Hellebore sprinkled on the floor at night. They 


eat it and are poisoned. 


To remove Iron Rust: Lemon-juice and salt will remove ordinary iron 


rust. If the hands are stained there is nothing that will remove the stains as _ 
well as lemon. Cut alemon in halves and apply the cut surface as if it were | 


soap. | 


To keep Bar Soap: Cut it into pieces and put it into a dry place; it is more 


economical to use after it has become hard, as it does not,waste so readily. 


To brighten Carpets: Carpets after the dust has been beaten out may be 
brightened by scattering upon them corn-meal mixed with salt and then sweep- 
ing it off. Mix salt and meal in equal proportions. Carpets should be thoroughly 


beaten on the wrong side first and then on the right side, after which spots may 


oo 


be removed by the use of ox-gall or ammonia and water. 


| Silver Tea and Coffee-pot: When putting away those not in use every 
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day lay a little stick across the top ties the cover. ‘This fil ine: ey air ae Mt 


get in and prevent the mustiness of the contents, familiar to hotel and boarding- " | 


house sufferers. 


To prevent Creaking of Bedsteads: Ifa bedstead creaks at each movement a 
of the sleeper, remove the slats, and wrap the ends of each in old newspapers. | 


To clean Unvarnished Black Walnut: Milk, sour or sweet, well-rubbed in 
with an old, soft flannel, will make black walnut look new. 


To prevent Cracking of Bottles and Fruit-jars: If a bottle or fruit-jar that 
has been more than once used is placed on a towel thoroughly soaked in hot 
water, there is little danger of its being cracked by the introduction of a hot 
liquid. on 
— To prevent Lamp- wicks from Smoking: Soak them in vinegar, and ined dry 
them thoroughly. 


Rub the nickel stove-trimmings and the plated handles and hinges of doors 
with kerosene and whiting, and polish with a dry cloth. 


Death to Bugs: Varnish is death to the most persistent bug. It is cheap— 
ten cents’ worth will do for one bedstead—is easily used, is safe, and improves 
the looks of the furniture to which it ig applied. The application must, however, 
be thorough, the slats, sides, and every crack and corner receiving attention. 


That salt should be eaten with nuts to aid digestion. 
That milk which stands too long makes bitter butter. 


To clean Drain Pipes: Drain pipes, and all places that are sour or impure, 
may be cleaned with lime-water or carbolic acid. 


If oil cloth be occasionally rubbed with a mixture o beeswax and turpen- 
tine, it will last longer. 


To remove Mildew from Cloth: Puta teaspoonful of chloride of lime into a ia 
quart of water, strain it twice, then dip the mildewed places in this weak solu- 
tion; lay in the sun; if the mildew has not disappeared when dry, repeat the 
operation. Also soaking the article in sour milk and salt; then lay in the sun; 
repeat until all the mildew is out. | 


To take Ink out of Linen: Dip the ink-spot in pure melted tallow, then wash my 
out the tallow and the ink will come out with it. This is said to be unfailing. a 


Milk will remove ink from linen or colored muslins, when acids would be ruin- — r 


ous, by soaking the goods until the spot is very faint and then Ce and rins- a { 
jug ip cold water. : 
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‘Ink spots on floors can be extracted by scouring with sand wet in oil of 
vitriol and water. When ink is removed, rinse with strong pearl-ash water. 
_ To toughen Lamp-chimneys and Gilass-ware: Immerse the article in a pot 
filled with cold water, to which some common salt has been added. Boil the 


water well then cool slowly. Glass treated in this way, will resist any sudden 
change of temperature. | | 


To remove Paint from Window-glass: Rub it well with hot sharp vinegar. 


To clean Stove-pipe: A piece of zinc put on the live coals in the stove will 
clean out the stove-pipe. 3 


Packing Bottles: India-rubber bands slipped over them will prevent break- 
RO an ne" 

To clean Ivory Ornaments: When ivory ornaments become yellow or dusky, 
wash them well in soap and water with a small brush, to clean the carvings, 
and then place them, while wet, inthe sunshine. Wet them with soapy water 
for two or three days, several times a day, still keeping them in the sunshine, 
then wash them again, and they will be perfectly white. 


Staimed Brass: Whiting wet with aqua ammonia will cleanse brass from 
stains, and is excellent for polishing faucets and door-knobs of brass or silver. 
Re Sapolio ? is still better. 


Hartshorn applied to the stings of poisonous insects al allay the pain and 
stop the swelling; or apply oil of eats: which is better. Bee-stings should 
be treated in this way. 


For Cleaning Glass Bottles: Crush egg-shells into small bits, or a few carpet 
tacks, or a small quantity of gunshot, put into the bottle; then fill one-half full 
of strong soap-suds; shake thoroughly; then rinse in clear water. Will look 
like new. 


Cutting off Glass Bottles for Cups or Jars: A simple, practical way is to take 
_ a red-hot poker with a pointed end; make a mark with a file to begin the cut; 
then apply the hot iron and a crack will start, which will follow the iron wher- 
ever it is carried. This is, on the whole, simple, and better than the use of 
strings wet with turpentine, etc. 


Cistern Water may be purified by charcoal put in a bag and hung in the 
water. 


- Salt will remove the Stain from Silver caused by eggs, when applied dry with 
a soft cloth. 








Lopeved Frutt, Fish or Vegetable: hee aie ee ene a or ry re 
- ables to stand in the tin can. Never stir anything in tin, or, if it is done, u 
a wooden spoon. In lifting pies or cakes from bright tin pans, use great caution 


My i ; 


that the knife does not scrape off flecks of bright metal. 


Never use water which has stood in a lead pipe over night. Not less than 
a wooden bucketful should be allowed to run. | a 


Never use water from a stone reservoir for cooking purposes. : oe 
Never allow fresh meat to remain in paper; it absorbs the - juices. 


Never keep vinegar or yeast in stone crocks or jugs; their acid attacks the a i | 
glazing, which is said to be poisonous. Glass for either is better. ae 


Squeaking doors ought to have the hinges oiled by putting on 2 drop fr om re 
the sewing machine oil-can. LY 


- Plate Glass and Mirrors: A soft cloth, wetted in alcohol, is oxodllont to wipe 


_ off plate glass and mirrors, and prevent their becoming frosty in winter. Hons fe . 


_ storing, and when dry, it will come out as bright as new work. 


A red-hot iron will soften old putty so that it can be easily removed. 


To test Nutmegs: Prick them with a pin; if good, the oil will instantly spread 
around the puncture. 


A good Way to clean Mica in a stove that has become blackened pith smoke, | 
to take it out, and thoroughly wash it with vinegar. If the black. does not 
geome off at once, let it soak a little. | } 


To banish Rats from the Premises, use pounded glass mixed with dry corn : 
meal, placed within their reach. Sprinkling cayenne pepper in their holes will | 
also banish them. Chloride of lime is an infallible remedy, spread around where ~ 
they come, and thrown into their holes; it should be renewed once in two weeks. — : 
Tar is alsoagoodremedy. a 

To prevent the Odor of Boiling Ham or Cabbage: Throw red pepper pods or 
a few bits of charcoal into the pan they are cooking in. _ a 








To brighten Gilt Frames: Take sufficient flour of sulphur to givea alee come 4 
to about one and one-half pints of water, and in this boil four or five bruised 4 
enions, or garlic, which will answer the same purpose. Strain off the liquid. } 
and with it, when cold, wash with a soft brush any gilding which requires r - 


All cooking utensils, including iron-ware, should be washed ore and 








COLOGNE WATER. (Superior.) 
Oil of lavender, two drachms; oil of rosemary, one drachm and a half; orange, 


lemon and bergamot, one drachm each of the oil; also two drachms of the es- 
gence of musk, attar of rose ten drops, and a pint of proof spirit. Shake all to- 


gether thoroughly three times a day for a week 
JOCKEY CLUB BOUQUET. 

Mix one pint extract of rose, one pint extract of tuberose, half a pint of 
extract of cassia, four ounces extract of jasmine, and three ounces tincture of 
civet. Filter the mixture. | - 

ROSE-WATER. 

Preferable to the distilled for a perfume, or for culinary purposes: Attar of 
rose, twelve drops; rub it up with half an ounce of white sugar and two drachms 
carbonate magnesia; then add gradually one quart of water, and two ounces of 


proof spirit, and filter through paper. 


French proof spirit one gallon, extract bay, six ounces 


caramel: needs no filtering. 
LAVENDER WATER. 


Oil of lavender, two ounces; orris root, half an ounce; spirits of wine, one 
It may then be strained Dahon sat) two 


pint. Mix and keep two or three weeks. 
thicknesses of blotting-paper and i is ready for use. 


CREAM OF LILIES. 


Perfume with lavender. 


Best white castor oil; pour in a little strong solution of sal tartar in water, 


and shake it until it looks thick and white. 


t 


| 


BAY RUM. , 
Mix and color with 
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CREAM OF ROSES. 


Olive oil, one pound ; attar of roses, fifty drops; oil of rosemary, twenty-five 
drops; mix, and color it with alkanet root. 


COLD CREAM. 


Melt « one ounce oil of almonds, half-ounce spermaceti, one drachm white wax, 
and then add two ounces of rose-water, and stir it constantly until cold. 


; LIP-SALVE. 
Melt one ounce white wax, one ounce sweet oil, one drachm spermaceti, and 
throw in a piece of alkanet root to color it, and, when cooling, perfume it with 
oil rose, and then pour it into small white jars or boxes. 


FOR DANDRUFF. 


Take glycerine four ounces, tincture of cantharides five ounces, bay rum 
four ounces, water two ounces. Mix, and apply once a day, and rub well down 
the scalp. | 


HAIR INVIGORAT OR. 


Bay rum, two pints; alcohol, one pint; castor oil, one ounce; carb. ammonia, . 
half an ounce; tincture of cantharides, one ounce. Mix them well. This com- 
pound will promote the growth of the hair and prevent it from falling out. 


MACCASSAR OIL FOR THE HAIR. 

Renowned for the past fifty years, is as follows: Take a quarter of an ounce 
of the chippings of alkanet root, tie this in a bit of coarse muslin, and put it ina 
bottle containing eight ounces of sweet oil; cover it to keep out the dust; let it 
stand several days; add to this sixty drops of tincture of cantharides, ten drops 

of oil of rose, neroli and lemon each sixty drops; let it stand one week and you 
will have one of the most powerful et ram for the growth of the hair ever 
known. 

Another:—To a pint of strong sage tea, a pint of bay rum and a quarter of 
an ounce of the tincture of cantharides, add an ounce of castor oil and a tea- 
spoonful of rose, or other perfume. Shake well before applying to the hair, as 
the oil will not mix. | 


PHALON’S INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE. 


To one ounce of crystallized nitrate of silver, dissolved in one ounce of con- 
-centrated aqua ammonia, add one ounce of gum arabic, and six ounces of soft 





: water. Keep in the dark. Remember to remove all grease » from the hair t 


American offers what is known as the walnut ey pay The ofc un is 


-marrow out of the bone, place it in warm water, let it get almost to boiling 


-ronella, pour into jars and cover down. 


or 73e 
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ah Aes | the aye : Ca ‘an 


the expressed juice of the bark or shell of green walnuts. To preserve the juice 
a little alcohol is commonly added to it with a few bruised cloves, and the whole — 
digested together, with occasional agitation for a week or fortnight, when the 
clear portion is decanted, and, if necessary, filtered. Sometimes a little com: } 
mon salt is added with the same intention. It should be kept in a cool place. . 
The most convenient way of application is by means of a sponge. 


Bas te 


DYE FOR WHITE OR LIGHT EYEBROWS. 


Boil an ounce of walnut bark in a pint of water for an hour. Add a lump of 
alum the size of a ee and when cold, apply with a camel’s- hair brush. 


HAIR WASH. 

One penny worth of borax, half a pint of olive oil, one pint of bose eee! 

Pour the boiling water over the borax and oil; let it cool; then put the mix- | 
ture into a bottle. Shake it before using, and apply it with a flannel. Camphor | 
and borax, dissolved in boiling water and left to cool, make a very good wash | 
for the hair; as also does rosemary water mixed with a little borax. After 
using any of these washes, when the hair becomes thoroughly dry, a little po- 
matum or oil should be rubbed in to make it smooth an glossy—that is, if one 
prefers oil on the hair. : Hey | | hak OY 


OX-MARROW POMADE FOR THE HAIR. 
One marrow bone, half a pint of oil, ten cents’ worth of citronella. - Take the 


point, then let it cool and pour the water away; repeat this three times until the — a | 
marrow is thoroughly \“‘ fined.’’ Beat the marrow to a cream withasilver fork, 
stir the oil in, drop by drop, beating; all the time; when quite cold add the cit 










TO INCREASE THE HAIR IN THE BROWS. 


Clip them and anoint with a little sweet oil. Should the hair fall out, having 
been full, use one of the hair invigorators. 


| BANDOLINE. 
To one quart of rose-water add an ounce and a half of gum tragacanth; let 
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“Tinen cloth; let it stand fat days, Vari again strain; add to it a drachm of oil of 
roses. Used by ladies dressing their hair, to make it lie in any position. 


COMPLEXION WASH. 


Put in a vial one drachm of benzoin gum in powder, one drachm nutmeg oil, 
six drops of orange-blossom tea, or apple blossoms put in half pint of rain-water 
and boiled down to one teaspoonful and strained, one pint of sherry wine. Bathe 
the face morning and night; will remove all flesh-worms and freckles, and give - 
a beautiful complexion. Or, put one ounce of powdered gum of benzoin in a_ 
pint of whiskey; to use, put in water in wash-bow] till it is milky, allowing it 
to dry without wiping. This is perfectly harmless. 

Cream cures sun-burn on some complexions, lemon-juice is best on others, | 
and cold water suits still others Mi 


\ 


BURNET’S CELEBRATED POWDER FOR THE FACE. 


Five cents’ worth of bay rum, five cents’ worth of magnesia snowflake, five 
cents’ worth of bergamot, five cents’ worth of oil of lemon; mix in a pint bottle 
and fill up with rain water, Shake well, and apply on a soft sponge or cloth, 


TOILET OR FACE POWDER. 


Take a quarter of a pound of wheat starch pounded fine; sift it through a 
fine sieve, or a piece of lace; add to it eight drops of oil of rose, oil of lemon — 
thirty drops, oil of bergamot fifteen drops. Rub thoroughly together. | 

The French throw this powder into alcohol, shaking it, letting it settle, then — 
pouring off the alcohol and drying the powder. In that case, the perfume is _ 

added lastly. , | ; 


TO REMOVE FRECKLES. 


The following lotion is highly recommended: One ounce of lemon-juice, a 
quarter of a drachm of powdered borax, and half a drachm of sugar; mix in a 
bottle, and allow them to stand a few days, when the liquor should be rubbed 
occasionally on the hands and face. Another application is: Friar’s pen 
one part; rose water, twenty parts. | | | 

Powdered nitre moistened with water, and applied to the face night and 
morning, is said to remove freckles without injury to the skin. | 

Also, a tablespoonful of freshly grated horse-radish, stirred into a cupful of 
sour milk; let it stand for twelve hours, then strain and apply often. This 
"bleaches the complexion also, and takes off tan. 


4 
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TO REMOVE MOTH PATCHES. 


Into a pint bottle of rum put a tablespoonful of flour of sulphur. Apply this 
¢o the patches once a day, and they will disappear in two or three weeks. 


CURE FOR PIMPLES. 


One teaspoonful of carbolic acid and one pint of rose-water mixed is an ex- 
cellent remedy for pimples. Bathe the skin thoroughly and often, but do not 
let the wash get into the eyes. 

This wash is soothing to mosquito bites, and irritations of the skin of every 
nature. . 

It is advisable, in order to clear the complexion permanently, to cleanse the 
blood; then the wash would be of advantage. ; | 

To obtain a good complexion a person’s diet should receive the first attention. 
Greasy food, highly spiced soups, hot bread and butter, meats or game, rich 
gravies, alcoholic liquors, coffee—all are mjurious to the complexion. Strong 
tea used daily will after a time give the skin the color and appearance of 
leather. Coffee affects the nerves more, but the skin less, and a healthy ner- 
vous system is necessary to beauty. Hating between meals, late suppers, over- 
eating at meals, eating sweetmeats, candies, etc., all these tend to disorder the 
blood, producing pimples and blotches. | 

Washing of the face or skin is another consideration for a good complexion; 
it should be thoroughly washed in plenty of lukewarm water with some mild : 
soap—then rinsed in clear water well; dry with a thick soft towel. If suds is 
left or wiped off the skin, the action of the air and sun will tan the surface, 
and permanently deface the complexion; therefore one should be sure to 
thoroughly rinse off all soap from the skin to avoid the tanning, which will leave 
a brown or yellow tinge impossible to efface. 


PEARL SMELLING SALTS. 


Powdered carbonate of ammonia, one ounce; strong solution of ammonia, 
half a fluid ounce; oil of rosemary, ten drops; oil of bergamot, ten drops. Mix, 
and while moist put in a wide-mouthed bottle, which is to be well-closed. 


PEARL TOOTH POWDER. 


Prepared chalk, half a pound; powdered myrrh, two ounces; camphor, two — 
drachms; orris root, powdered, two ounces; moisten the camphor ah alcohol 1 
and mix well together. a 


Pa 
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_ REMOVING TARTAR FROM THE TEETH. 
This preparation is used by dentists. Pure muriatic acid, one ounce; water, 
one ounce; honey, two ounces; mix thoroughly. Take a tooth-brush, and wet 
it freely with this preparation, and briskly rub the black teeth, and in a mo- 
ment’s time they will be perfectly white; then immediately wash out the mouth 
well with water, that the acid may not act on the enamel of the teeth. This 
should be done only occasionally. | : 


: BAD BREATH. ‘ 

_ Bad breath from catarrh, foul stomach, or bad teeth, may be temporarily re- 
lieved by diluting a little bromo chloralum with eight or ten parts of water, and_ 
using it as a gargle, and swallowing a few drops before going out. A pint of 
bromo chloralum costs fifty cents, but a small vial will last a long time. 


SHAVING COMPOUND. ‘ 

Half a pound of plain, white soap, dissolved in a small quantity of alcohol, 

as little as can be used; add a tablespoonful of pulverized borax. Shave the 

soap and put it in a small tin basin or cup; place it on the fire in a dish of boil- 

ing water; when melted, add the alcohol, and remove from the fire; stir in oil 
of bergamot sufficient to perfume it. 


BARBER’S SHAMPOO MIXTURE. 
| Dissolve half an ounce of carbonate of ammonia and one ounce of borax in — 
one quart of water; then add two ounces of glycerine in three quarts of New | 
England rum, and one quart of bay rum. Moisten the hair with this liquid, 
shampoo with the hands until a light lather is formed; then wash off with 

plenty of clean water. 
: RAZOR-STROP PASTE. 

Wet the strop with a little sweet oil, and apply a little flour of emery evenly — 
over the surface. | | 
CAMPHOR ICE. 

Melt together over a water bath white wax and spermaceti each one ounce, 
camphor two ounces, in sweet almond oil, one pound, then triturate until the 
mixture has become homogeneous, and allow one pound of rose-water to flow 
in slowly during the operation. Excellent for chapped lips or hands. 


ODORIFEROUS OR SWEET-SCENTING BAGS. 
Lavender flowers, one ounce; pulverized orris, two drachms; bruised rosemary 


leaves, half ounce; musk, five grains; attar of rose, five drops. Mix well, sew up 
_ in small flat muslin bags, and cover them with fancy silk or satin. 





: penetrates through the contents of the | trunk or drawers. en. sac e present 


a a single gentleman. 
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HOW TO KEEP BRUSHES CLEAN. i 
The best way in which to clean hair-brushes is with spirits of ammonia, as 
its effect is immediate. No rubbing is required, and cold water can be used just a 
as successfully as warm. Take a tablespoonful of ammonia to a quart of water, 
dip the hair part of the brush without wetting the ivory, andina moment the _ Ge 
grease is removed; then rinse in cold water, shake well, and dry in the air, but 
not in the sun. Soda and soap soften the bristles and invariably turn the Ivory 
yellow. ae us 
TOILET ITEMS. 3 , ire @ 
Mutton tallow is considered excellent to soften the hands. It may be rubbed | 


_ on at any time when the hands are perfectly dry, but the best. time is when 


retiring, and an old pair of soft, large gloves thoroughly covered on the inside © 


with the tallow and glycerine in equal parts, melted together, can be worn. dur- 


particular regarding the quality of soap. Cheap soap and hard water are the un- 
‘known enemies of many people, and the cause of rough skin and chapped hands. 


ing the night with the most satisfactory results. | 
| Four parts of glycerine and five parts of yolks of eggs thoroughly mixed, and 
applied after washing the hands, is also considered excellent. : 
For chapped hands or face: One ounce of glycerine, one ounce of alcohol 
mixed, then add eight ounces of rose-water. 
Another good rule is to rub well in dry oatmeal after every washing, and be 


Castile soap and rain-water will sometimes cure without any other assistance. 
Camphor ice is also excellent, and can be applied with but little incon- Bh 

venience. Borax dissolved and added to the toilet water is also good. bai) Ae 
For chapped lips, beeswax dissolved in a small quantity of sweet oil, by heat- | 


ing carefully. Apply the salve two or three times a day, and avoid wetting the © 


mediately after. The acids destroy the corrosive effects of the alkali, and make i 
the hands soft and white. Indian meal and vinegar or lemon-juice used on hands . 


_ this, then wash off thoroughly and rub in glycerine. Those who suffer from y 
_ chapped hands will find this comforting. | | Pe 


lips as much as possible. ie \ 
To soften the hands: One can have the hands in soap-suds with soft ne : me 
without injury to the skin if the hands are dipped in vinegar or lemon-juice Pres bale 






where roughened by cold or labor will heal and soften them. Rub the hands in ~ 








. Vieael in lemon-j -Juice or steeped laurel-leaves. 
To give a fine color to the nails, the hands and fingers ae be well lathered 


a remove ae rub a | Ale ae raw oun upon the stains; or “wash the — 


ot amit washed with fine soap; then the nails must be rubbed with equal parts of — 


cinnebar and emery, followed by oil of bitter almonds. To take white spots from - 


the nails, melt equal parts of pitch and turpentine in a small cup; add. to it vin- 
egar and powdered sulphur. Rub this on the nails, and the spots will soon dis- Hi 


appear. 
TOILET SOAP. 


One pound of washing soda, one pound of lard or clear tallow, half a pound 4) 


of unslaked lime, one tablespoonful of salt, three quarts of water. Put the soda 
_and lime in a large dish, and pour over the water, boiling hot; stir until dis- 
solved; let it stand until clear; then pour off the clear liquid, add the grease and 
salt; boil four hours, then pour into pans to cool. If it should be inclined to cur- 
dle or separate, indicating the lime to be too strong, pour in a little more water, 


and boil again. Perfume as you please, and pour into molds or a shallow —_ ‘ 


and, when cold, cut into bars to dry. , 


ANTIDOTES FOR POISONS. 


The following list gives some of the more common poisons and the remedies | 


most likely to be on hand in case of need: 


Acids:—These cause great heat and sensation of burning pain from the 
- mouth down to the stomach. The remedies are: Magnesia, soda, pearl ash, or 
soap dissolved in water, every two minutes: then use the stomach pump, or an 


emetic. 


Alkalt:—Drink freely of water with vinegar or lemon-juice in it, made very 


strong of the sour. 
Ammonia:—Remedy is lemon-juice or vinegar. 


ie 
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Arsenic Feemedies:—Give prompt emetic of mustard and salt, a tablespoonful | 


of each, in a coffee cup of warm water; then follow with sweet oil, butter made — 


warm, or milk. Also may use the white of an ego in half a cupful of milk or 
lime water. Chalk and water is good, and the preparation of iron, ten drops i in 
water every half hour; hydrated magnesia. | 


Alcohol:—First cleanse out the stomach by an emetic, then dash cold water | 


_ on the head, and give ammonia (spirits of hartshorn). 
Laudanum, Morphine, Opium:—First give a strong emetic of mustard and 
water, then very strong coffee and acid drinks; dash cold water on the head, 


i oo then keep in motion. } 
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Eton: Give an emetic of mustard, salt and water; chen drink lent 
of vinegar and water or lemonade. ma yas : Nan 

Charcoal:—In poisons, by carbonic gas, remove the patient tb the open air, 
dash cold water on the head and body, and stimulate the nostrils and lungs with 
hartshorn, at the same time rubbing the chest briskly. ig 

Corrosive Sublimate, Saltpetre, Blue Vitriol, Bed-bug potson:—Give white np 
of egg, freshly mixed with water, in large quantities; or give wheat flour and _ 
water, or soap and water freely, or salt and water, or large draughts of milk. | 

Lead:—White lead and sugar of lead. Give an emetic, then follow with 
cathartics, such as castor oil, and epsom salts especially. i 

Nux Vomica:—First emetics, and then brandy. ) | 

Oxalic Acid (frequently taken for epsom salts): First give soap and water, 
or chalk or magnesia and water. Give every. two minutes. 

White Vitriol:—Give plenty of milk and water. 

Tartar Emetic:—Take large doses of tea made of white oak bark, or peruvian 
bark. Drink plenty of warm water to encourage vomiting; then, if the vomit- 
ing should not stop, give a grain of opium in water. | ; 

Nitrate of Silver (lunar caustic):—Give a ae solution of common salt and 
water, and then an emetic. _ 

Verdigris:—Give plenty of white of egg and water. 

Tobacco:—Emetics, frequent draughts of cold water; camphor and diego 
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French Words in Cooking. 


Aspic :—Savory jelly for cold dishes. 

Au gratin:—Dishes prepared with sauce and crumbs and baked. 

Bouchées:—Very thin patties or cakes, as name indicates—mouthfuls. 

Baba:—A peculiar, sweet French yeast cake. 

Bechamel:—A ricn, white sauce made with stock. 

Bisque:—A white soup maae of shell fish. . 

io Blanch:—‘vo piace any article on the fire till it boils, then plunge it in cold 
water; to whiten poultry, vegetables, etc. To remove the skin by immersing in 
boiling water. ; be 

Bouillon:—A clear soup, stronger than broth, yet not so strong as consommeé, 
which is “reduced ”’ soup 

Braisé:—Meat cooked in a closely covered stew-pan, so that it retains its own 
flavor and those of the vegetables and flavorings put with it. 

Brioche:—A very rich, unsweetened, French cake made with yeast. 

Cannelon:—Stuffed rolled-up meat. 

Consommé:—Clear soup or bouillon boiled down till very rich, 7. e. consumed. 

Croquettes:—A savory mince of fish or fowl, made with sauce into shapes, 
and fried. | 

Croustades:—Fried forms of bread to serve minces, or other meats upon. 

Enitrée:—A small dish, usually served between the courses at dinner. 

Fondue:—A light preparation of melted cheese. 

Fondant:—Sugar boiled, and beaten to a creamy paste. 

Hollandaise Sauce:—A rich sauce, something like hot mayonnaise. 

Matelote:—A rich fish stew, with wine. 

Mayonnaise:—A rich salad dressing. 

Meringue:—Sugar and white of egg beaten to sauce. 

_ Marmade:—A liquor of spices, vinegar, etc. in which fish or meats are 


_ steeped before cooking. 
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(Miroton: —Cold meat Ba in various ; ways, and dished in | circular for 
Purse:—This name is given to very thick soups, the ingredients for thi 
ing which have been rubbed through a sieve. ne 
Poulette Sauce:—A bechamel sauce, to which white wine, and sometim : 
eggs are added. f | 
Ragout:—A rich, brown stew, with mushrooms, vegetables, etc. 
Piquante:—A sauce of several flavors, acid predominating. A 
Quenelles:—Forcemeat with bread, yolk of eggs, highly seasoned, and formed 7‘ a 
with a spoon to an oval shape; then poached and used either as a dish by them. 
selves, or to garnish. ' 
Remoulade:—A salad dressing differing from mayonnaise, in that the eggs 
are hard boiled and rubbed in a mortar with mustard, herbs, etc. , 
fissole:—Rich mince of meat or fish, rolled in thin pastry and fried. 
ftoux:—A cooked mixture of butter and flour, for thickening soups and stews. 
Salmi:—A rich stew of game, cut up and dressed, when half roasted. ti 
Sauter:—To toss meat, etc., over the fire, in a little fat. | Pa: 
Soufjie:—A very light, much whipped-up pudding or omelette. 
Timbale:—A. sort of pie in a mold. | ; 
Vol au vents:—Patties of very light puff paste, made without a dish or mold, 


and filied with meat or preserves, etc. ‘elit a ae 
: — Catherine Owen, in Good Housekeeping. B i. 








Hrticles Required for the ‘tRitchen. a 


The following list will sees what articles are necessary for the kitchen, and ‘ } 
will be quite an aid to young housekeepers when about commencing to furnish 
the utensils needed in the kitchen department, and may prove useful tomany. — 















2 Sweeping brooms and 1 dust-pan. 1 Apple corer. | , | 
1 Whisk broom 1 Lemon squeezer. , 
1 Bread box. 1 Meat cleaver. 
2 Cake boxes, | 3 Kitchen knives and forks. Da 
1 Large flour box. | | 1 Large kitchen fork and 4 kitchen spoons, M 
1 Dredging box. . | two sizes. | 
_1.Large-sized tin pepper box. 1 Wooden spoon for cake making. | 
1 Spice box containing smaller spice boxes, 1 Large bread knife. 3 
2 Cake pans, two sizes. : 1 Griddle cake turner, also 1 pian 
4 Bread pans. 1 Potato masher, 
2 Square biscuit pans. 1 Meat board. 






1 Dozen patty pans, and the same number 
of tartlet pans. : 
1 Large tin pail and 1 wooden pail. 
- 2 Small tin pails. 
1 Set of tin basins. 
1 Set of tin measures. 
1 Wooden butter ladle. 
1 Tin skimmer. 
1 Tin steamer. 
2 Dippers, two sizes. 
2 Funnels, two sizes. 
1 Set of jelly cake tins. 
4 Pie pans. 
3 Pudding molds, one “for boiling, two for 
baking, two sizes. 
OR Dish pans, two sizes. 
2 Cake or biscuit cutters, two sizes. 
2 Graters, one large and one small. 
1 Coffee canister. | 
1 Tea canister. 
1 Tin or granite-ware teapot. 
1 Tin or granite-ware coffee-pot. 
1 Griddle cake turner. 
4 Milk pans, 1 milk strainer. 
1 Dozen iron gem pans or muffin rings. 
1 Coarse gravy strainer, 1 fine strainer. 
1 Colander. 
1 Flour sifter. 
2 Scoops, one for flour, one for sugar. 
2 Jelly molds, two sizes. 
1 Can opener, 1 egg beater. 
1 Cork screw. 
1 Chopping-knife. 
2 Wooden chopping bowls, two sizes. 


1 Meat saw. 

2 Large earthen bowls, 

4 Stone jars. 

1 Coffee mill. 

1 Candlestick. 

2 Market baskets, two sizes. 
1 Clock. 


.1 Ash bucket. 


a 


1 Gridiron. 
® Frying pans or spiders, two sizes. 
4 Flat-irons, 2 number & and 2 numbe* 6. 


2 Dripping pans, two sizes. 


3 Iron kettles, porcelain lined if possible 

1 Corn beef or fish kettle. 

1 Tea kettle. 

2 Granite-ware stew pans, two sizes. 

1 Wire toaster. 

1 Double kettle for cooking Ns grains, 
etc. 

2 Sugar boxes, one for coarse and one for | 
fine sugar. 

1 Waffle iron. 

1 Step ladder. , 

1 Stove, 1 coal shovel. 

1 Pair of scales. 

2 Coal hods or buckets. ‘ a 

1 Kitchen table, 2 kitchen chairs. 

1 Large clothes basket. 

1 Wash boiler, 1 wash board. 

8 Dozen clothes pins. 

1 Large nail hammer and one small tack 
hammer. 

1 Bean pot. ; { 

1 Clothes wringer. 


Ani ingenious housewife will manage to do with less conveniences, but these 
articles, if they can be purchased in the commencement of housekeeping, will 
‘save time and labor, making the preparation of food more easily—and it is al- 
ways economy in the end to get the best material in all wares—as, for instance, 
the double plate tin will last for years, whereas the poor kind. has to be replaced 
in a short time: the low-priced earthenware is soon broken up, whereas the 
strong stone ware, costing but a trifle more, lasts almost a lifetime. 
In relation to the economy and management of the kitchen, I might suggest. 
that the most essential thing is cleanliness in cooking, and also cleanliness with 
_ your person as well as in the keeping of the kitchen. 
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fe or some oe in poor ayes 
be used for toasting, or for stuffing and pudding. In warm weather | a 
gravies or soups that are left from the preceding day should be boiled up and — 
poured into clean pans. This is particusarly necessary where vegetables have a 
been added to the preparation, as ii then so soon turns sour. In cooler weather, — 
every other day will be often enough to warm up these things. ON 

In cooking, clear as you go; that is to say, do not allow a host of basins, oe 
plates, spoons, and other utensils, to accumulate on the dressers and tables whilst — | 
you are engaged in preparing the dinner. By a little management and fore- a 
thought, much confusion may be saved in this way. It is as easy to put a thing 
in its place when it is done with, as it is to keep continually moving it to find 
room for fresh requisites. For instance, after making a pudding, the flour-tub, 
paste-board, and rolling-pin, should be put away, and any basins, spoons, etc., | 
should be neatly packed up near the sink, to be washed when the proper time: 
arrives. Neatness, order, and method should be always observed. 

Never let your stock of spices, salt, seasonings, herbs, etc., dwindle down so 
low that some day, in the midst of preparing a large dinner, you find yourself 
minus a very important ingredient, thereby causing much confusion and annoy- A 
ance. | ; or 

After you have washed your sauce-pans, fish-kettle, etc., stand them before 
the fire for a few minutes to get thoroughly dry inside, before putting them . 
away. They should then be kept in a dry place, in order that they may escape 
the deteriorating influence of rust, and thereby be quickly destroyed. Never 
leave sauce-pans dirty from one day’s use to be cleaned the next; it is slovenly 
and untidy. a 


a >, Cem 
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Do not be afraid of hot water in washing up dishes and dirty cooking uten-— x 
sils. As these are essentially greasy, lukewarm water cannot possibly have the — 
effect of cleansing them effectually. Do not be chary also of changing and re- 
newing the water occasionally. You will thus save yourself much time and oy 
labor in the long run. | ‘ a on 






Keep a cake of sapolio always on hand in the kitchen—always convenient for — 
rubbing off stains, from earthenware, tin, glass, in fact, almost every thing but — 
silver; it is a cheap and valuable article, and can be purchased at nearly every ’ 
grocery in the United States. 





if colored in blue vitriol dye, use about the same heat. 
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Dyeing or Coloring. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 
_ Everything should be clean. The goods should be scoured in soap and the 


‘soap rinsed out. They are often steeped in soap lye over night. Dip them into 


‘water just before putting them into preparations, to prevent spotting. Soft 
water should be used, sufficient to cover the goods well; this is always under- 
stood where quantity 7s not mentioned. .When goods are dyed, air them; then 


rinse well, and hang up to dry. Do not wring silk or merino dresses when 


scouring or dyeing them. If cotton goods are to be dyed a light color, they | 

should first be bleached. | ; | 
. SILKS. 

Black:—Make a weak lye as for black or woolens; work goods in bichromate 

of potash a little below boiling heat, then dip in the logwood in the same way; 

Orange:—For one pound goods, annotto, one pound; soda, one pound; repeat 
as desired. | 

Green:—Very Handsome:—For one pound goods, yellow oak bark, eight 
ounces; boil one-half hour; turn off the liquor from bark and add alum, six 
ounces; let it stand until cold; while making this, color goods in blue dye-tub a 
light blue; dry and wash; dip in alum and bark dye. If it does not take well, 

warm the dye a little. 

Purple:—For one pound goods. First obtain a light blue, by dipping in home- 
made dye-tub; then dry; dip in alum, four ounces; with water to cover, when 
little warm. If color is not full enough add chemic. 

Yellow:—For one pound goods, alum, three ounces; sugar of lead, ‘dhe | 
fourths ounce; immerse goods in solution over night; take out; drain, and make — 
a new lye with fustic, one pound; dip until the required color is obtained. 

Crimson:—-For one pound goods—alum, three ounces; dip at hand heat one 
hour; take out and drain while making new dye by boiling ten minutes, cochi- 
neal, three ounces; bruised nutgalls, two ounces; and cream-tartar, one-fourth 
ounce, in one pail of water; when little cool, begin to dip, raising heat to boil; 
dip one hour; wash and dry. | : 

| Sky Blue on Silk or Cotton:— Very Beautiful:— Give goods as much color 
from a solution of blue vitriol, two ounces, to water, one gallon, as it will take 
up in dipping fifteen minutes; then run it through lime water. This will make 
a beautiful and durable sky blue. 
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Brown on Silk or Cotton:— Very Rea flee ane a ae pice ‘as Hi 
above, run goods through a solution of pee of potash, one ounce, to water, i 
one gallon. ve 
Light Blue:—For cold water, one gallon, dissolve alum, one-half tablespoon- 
ful, in hot water, one teacupful, and add to it; then add chemic, one teaspoon- oN 
ful at a time to obtain the desired color—the more chemic the darker the color. 


% 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Chrome Black:—Best in Use:—For five pounds of goods, blue vitriol six 
ounces; boil a few minutes, then dip the goods three-fourths of an hour, airing - 
often; take out the goods, make a dye with three pounds of logwood, boil one- 
half hour; dip three-fourths of an hour, and air goods, and dip three-fourths of 
an hour more. Wash in strong suds. This will not fade by exposure to sun. 

Wine Color:—For five pounds of goods, camwood, two pounds; boil fifteen 
minutes and dip the goods one-half hour; boil again and dip one-half hour; then 
darken with blue vitriol, one and one-half ounces; if not dark enough, add ae 
peras, one-half ounce. 

Scarlet:—Very Fine:—For one pound of toda. cream tartar one-half ounce; 
cochineal, well-pulverized, one-half ounce; muriate of tin,two and one-half ounces; 
boil up the dye and enter the goods; work them briskly for ten or fifteen min- 
utes, then boil one and one-half hours, stirring goods SONY while boiling. 
Wash in clear water and dry in the shade. : 

Pink:—For three pounds of goods, alum three ounces; boil and dip the goods 
one hour, then add to the dye, cream-tartar, four ounces; cochineal, well-pul- 
verized, one ounce; boil well and dip the goods while boiling until the color 
suits. | 

Blue:—Quick Process:—For two pounds of goods, alum, five ounces; cream- 
tartar, three ounces; boil goods in this one hour, then put goods into warm water 
which has more or less extract of indigo in it, according to the depth of color de- 
sired, and boil again until it suits, adding more of the blue if needed. 

Madder Red:—To each pound of goods, alum, five ounces; red, or cream- 
tartar, one ounce. Put in the goods and bring the kettle to a boil, for one-half 
hour; then air them and boil one-half hour longer; empty the kettle and fill with 
clean water; put in bran, one peck; make it milk-warm, and let it stand until — 
the bran rises; then skim off the bran and put in one-half pound madder; put i in 
the goods and heat slowly until it boils and is done. Wash i in strong suds. | 

Green:—For each pound of goods, fustic, one pound; with alum, three and — ie 
one-half ounces; steep until strength is out, and soak the goods therein until a i 4 


—— 
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: ake ees allo is Dobiained: en remove the chips, and add extract of anes or 


iH chemic, one tablespoonful at a time, until color suits. 


Snuff Brown, Dark:—For five pounds of goods, camwood, one pound; boil it ; 


fifteen minutes, then dip the goods three-fourths of an hour; take out the goods, 
and add to the dye two and one-half pounds fustic; boil ten minutes, and dip 


the goods three-fourths of an hour; them add blue vitriol, one ounce; copperas, — 


four ounces; dip again one-half hour. If not dark enough, add more copperas. 


_ Another Method:—Any Shade:—Boil the goods in a mordant of alum, two - 


parts, copperas three parts; then rinse them through a bath of madder. The 
tint depends on the relative proportions of the copperas and alum; the more cop- 


peras, the darker the dye; joint weight of both should not be more than one- ‘ 


eighth of weight of goods. Mixtures of red and yellows with eee and. blacks, 


or simple dyes, will make any shade. 
Orange:—For five pounds of goods, muriate of tin, six tablespoonfuls; aga 


four ounces; boil and dip one hour, and add again to the dye one teacupful of — 


madder; dip again one-half hour. Cochineal, about two ounces, in place of mad- 
der, makes a much brighter color. pin | 


Purple:—For each pound of goods, two ounces of cudbear; rinse the eoods: Mi 


well in soap-suds, then dissolve cudbear in hot suds—not quite boiling, and soak 
the goods until of required color. The ca is brightened by rinsing in mith 
water. | | 

Yellow dh :—Work five pounds of goods one-half hour in a boiling bath 


with three ounces bichromate of potassa and two ounces alum; lift and expose — 


* 


till well-cooled and drained; then work one-half hour in another bath with five 


pounds of fustic. Wash out and dry. 


Crimson:—Work for one hour in a bath with one pound cochineal paste; 


six ounces of dry cochineal; one pound of tartar; one pint of protochloride of tin. 
‘Wash out and dry. ss ; 
/Salmon:—¥or each pound of goods, one- fourth pound of annatto; one- fourth 
pound of soap; rinse the goods well in warm water, put them into mixture and 
oil one-half hour. Shade will be according to the amount of annatto. : 
Dove and Slate Colors of all Shades:—Boil in an iron vessel a teacupful of 
black tea with a teaspoonful of copperas, and sufficient water. Dilute till you 
~ get the shade wanted. ) : 
; _ COTTON GOODS. 
Black:—For five pounds of goods, boil them in a decoction of three pounds 
of sumach one-half hour, and steep twelve hours; dip in lime-water one-half 
hour; take out and let them drip one hour, run them through the lime-water 
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again fifteen minutes. Make a new dye with ie and one- half el logwood 
(boiled one hour), and dip again three hours; add bichromate potash, two ounces, 

to the logwood dye and dip one hour. Wash in clear, cold water and dry 1 ins 
the shade. Only process for permanent black. : ( 

Sky Blue:—For three pounds of goods, blue vitriol, four ounces; ‘boil afew 
minutes, then dip the goods three hours; then pass them through a strong lime- 
water. A beautiful brown can be obtained by next putting the goods through - 

a solution of prussiate of potash. 

Green:—Dip the goods in home-made blue; dye until blue Poaant is obtained 
to make the green as dark as required; take out, dry and rinse a little. Make a 
dye with fustic, three pounds, of logwood three ounces, to each pound of a 
goods, by boiling dye one hour; when cooled so as to bear the hand put in the) 
goods, move briskly a few minutes, and let lie one hour; take out and thoroughly 

drain; dissolve and add to the dye for each pound of cotton, blue vitriol, one-half 
ounce, and dip another hour. Wring out and let dry in the shade. By adding 
or diminishing the logwood and fustic, any shade may be had. | 

Yellow:—For five pounds of goods, seven ounces of sugar of lead; dip the 
goods two hours; make a new dye with bichromate of potash, four ounces; dip — 
until the color suits; wring out and dry. If not yellow enough, repeat. honey 

Orange:—For five pounds of goods, sugar of lead, four ounces; boil a few 
minutes; when a little cool, put in the goods; dip for two hours; wring out; 
make a new dye with bichromate potash, eight ounces, madder two ounces; dip 
until it suits; if color is too red, take a small sample and dip into lime-water and | e 
choose between them. / 

Red:—Muriate of tin, two-thirds of a teacupful; add water to cover as goods; 
raise to boiling heat; put in the goods one hour; stir often; take out, empty the | 
kettle, put in clean water with nic-wood, one pound; steep one-half hour at hand 
heat; then put in the goods and increase the heat one hour—not: boiling. Air 
the goods and dip them one hour as before. Wash without soap. oe 








Small [points on Table Etiquette. = 


Delicacy of manner at table stamps both man and woman, for one can, ata 
glance, discern whether a person has been trained to eat well—z. e. to hold the — 
~ knife and fork properly, to eat without the slightest sound of the lips, to drink © 
quietly, to use the napkin rightly, to make no noise with any of the implements 
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roughly. All these points should be most carefully taught to children, and then 
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‘1 of the table, and last, but not least, to eat slowly and masticate the food tho- | 





they will always feel at their ease at the grandest tables in the land. There is — ; 


no position where the innate refinement of a person is more fully exhibited than 


at the table, and nowhere that those who have not been trained in table etiquette 
feel more keenly their deficiencies.. The knife should never be used to carry 
food to the mouth, but only to cut it up into small mouthfuls; then place it upon | 


the plate at one side, and take the fork in the right hand, and eat all the food 


| 


| 
Nf 


with it. When both have been used finally, they should be laid diagonally across _ 


the plate, with both handles towards the right hand; this is understood by well- 
trained waiters, to be the signal for removing them, together with the plate. : 


Be careful to keep the mouth shut closely while masticating the food. It is 


the opening of the lips which causes the smacking which seems very disgusting. 
Chew your food well, but do it silently, and be careful to take small mouthfuls, 


The knife can be used to cut the meat finely, as large pieces of meat are not 
healthful, and appears very indelicate. At many tables, two, three or more 

knives and forks are placed on the table, the knives at the right hand of the _ 

plate, the forks at the left,—a knife and a fork for each course, so that there ae 


need be no replacing of them after the breakfast or dinner is served. The 
smaller ones, which are for game, dessert, or for hot cakes at breakfast, can 


_ be tucked under the edges of the plate, and the large ones, for the meat and veg- 
etables, are placed outside of them. Be very careful not to clatter your knives — 
and forks upon your plates, but use them without noise. When you are helped 
to anything, do not wait until the rest of the company are provided, it is not 
considered good breeding. When passing the plate for a second. helping, lay | 


them together at one side of the plate, with handles to the right. Soup is al- 
ways served for the first course, and it should be eaten with dessert spoons, and 
taken from the sides, not the tips of them, without any sound of the lips, and 
not sucked into the mouth audibly from the ends of the spoon. Bread should 
not be broken into soup or gravy. Never ask to be helped to soup a second time. 
_ The hostess may ask you to take a second plate, but you will politely decline. 
_ Fish chowder, which is served in soup plates, is. said to be an exception which 
proves this rule, and when eating of that it is correct to take a second plateful, 
if desired. 
Another generally neglected obligation is that of spreading butter on one’s 
bread as it lies in one’s plate, or but slightly lifted at one end of the plate; it is 


: very frequently buttered in the air, bitten in gouges, and still held in the face ~ 


and eyes of the table with the marks of the teeth on it. This is certainly not 
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sidered good taste to mix food on the same ee Salt must be left on the ae : 
_ of the plate and never on the table-cloth. | : Ny 


place it across his right knee. Do not tuck it into your neck, like a child’s bib. + 
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altogether Peau, and it is better to cut it, a bit at a ie ater buttering it, } 
and put piece by piece in the mouth with one’s finger and thumb. Never help — | 
yourself to butter, or any other food with your own knife or fork. Itisnotcon- 


Let us mention a few things concerning the eating of which there is some- 
times doubt. A cream-cake and anything of similar nature should be eaten — 


with knife and fork, never bitten. Asparagus—which should be always served — a 
‘on bread or toast, so as to absorb superfluous moisture—may be taken from the 


finger and thumb; if it is fit to be set before you, the whole of it may be eaten. 
Pastry should be broken and eaten with a fork, never cut with a knife. Raw — 
oysters should be eaten with a fork, also fish. Peas and beans, as we all know, | 
require the fork only; however, food that cannot be held with a fork should be | 
eaten with a spoon. Potatoes, if mashed, should be mashed with the fork. » _ 
Green corn should be eaten from the cob; but it must be held with a single 


hand. \ 


Celery, cresses, olives, radishes, and relishes of that kind are, of course, to 


be eaten with the fingers; the salt should be laid upon.one’s plate, not upon the’ 
cloth. Fish is to be eaten with the fork, without the assistance of the knife; a 


bit of bread in the left hand sometimes helps one to master a refractory morsel. 
Fresh fruit should be eaten with a silver bladed-knife, especially pears, apples, 
etc. | 
Berries, of course, are to be eaten with a spoon. In England they are served 
with their hulls on, and three or. four are considered an ample quantity. But 
then in England they are many times the size of ours; there they take the big 
berry by the stem, dip into powdered sugar, and eat it as we do the turnip rad- 
ish. It is not proper to drink with a spoon in the cup; nor should one, by-the- 
way, ever quite drain a cup or glass. | 
Don’t, when you drink, elevate your glass as if you were going to stana it ae 
inverted on your nose. Bring the glass ia eae tr to the HD and then lift 
it to a slight angle. Do this easily. ; f Ny 
Drink sparingly while eating. It is far better for the digestion not to drink 
tea or coffee until the meal is finished. Drink gently, and do not pour it down | 
your throat like water turned out of a pitcher. | Laan 
When seating yourself at the table, unfold your,napkin and lay it across your a 
lap in such a manner that it will not slide off upon the floor; a gentleman should — 3 





For an old person, however, it is well to attach the napkin to a napkin hook and — 
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me le it, nite ae vest or ates Oy autibles, 13 protect their garments, or sew a 
broad tape at two places on the napkin, and pass it over the head. When the 





: soup is eaten, wipe the mouth carefully with the napkin, and use it to wipe the 


hands after meals. Finger bowls are not a general institution, and yet they 
- seem to be quite as needful as the napkin, for the fingers are also liable to be- 
come a little soiled in eating. They can be had quite cheaply, and should be 
half-filled with water, and piaced upon the side table or butler’s tray, with the 


: | dessert, bread and cheese, etc. They are passed to each person half-filled with 


water, placed on a parti-colored napkin with a dessert plate underneath, when , 
the dessert is placed upon the table. A leaf or two of sweet verbena, an oran ge. 
flower, or a small slice of lemon, is usually put into each bowl to rub upon the 
fingers. The slice of lemon is most commonly used. The finger tips are slightly 
dipped into the bowl, the lemon juice is squeezed upon them, and then they are 
dried softly upon the napkin. At dinner parties and luncheons they are indis- 
_ pensable. ou | 

Spoons are sometimes used with firm puddings, but forks are the better style. 
A spoon should never be turned over in the mouth. 

Ladies have frequently an affected way of holding the knife half-way down 
its length, as if it were too big for their little hands; but this is as awkward a 
way as it is weak; the knife should be grasped freely by the handle only, the 
fore-finger being the only one to touch the blade, and that only along the back 
of the blade at its root, and no further down. 

At the conclusion of a course, where they have been ae knife and fork 
- should be laid side by side across the middle of the plate—never crossed; the old 
- custom of crossing them was in obedience to an ancient religious formula. The 
servant should offer everything at the left of the guest, that the guest may be 
at liberty to use the right hand. If one has been given a napkin ring, it is nec- 
essary to fold one’s napkin and use the ring; otherwise the napkin should be 
left unfolded. One’s teeth are not to be picked at table; but if it is impossible — 
to hinder it, it should be done behind the napkin. One may pick a bone at the 
table, but, as with corn, only one hand is allowed to touch it; yet one can usually 
get enough from it with knife and fork, which is certainly the more elegant way 
of doing; and to take her teeth to it gives a lady the look of caring a little too 
much for the pleasures of the table; one is, however, on no account to suck one’s 


he finger after it. 


Wherever there is any doubt as to the best way to do a thing, it is wise to 
i follow that which is the most rational, and that will almost invariably be found 
to Pe pore etiquette. To be at ease is a great step towards enjoying your own 








cool * is not only that it is an inelegant and vulgar athens eS but be 

cause it may be offensive to others—can not help being so, indeed; and it, , 
moreover implies haste, which, whether from greediness or a desire to get away, | 
is equally objectionable. Everything else may be as easily traced to its origin ( 
‘in the fit and becoming. ‘ 

If, to conclude, one seats one’s self properly at table, and takes reason au ne 
account, one will do tolerably well. One must not pull one’s chair too closely 
to the table, for the natural result of that is the inability to use one ’s knife and ei 
fork without inconveniencing one’ s neighbors; the elbows are to be held well in a 
and close to one’s side, which cannot be done if the chair is too near the board. — 
One must not lie or lean along the table, nor rest one’s arms upon it. Nor is one ae 
to touch any of the dishes; if a member of the family, one can exercise all the du- : Hat 
ties of hospitality through servants, and wherever there are servants, neither : 
family nor guests are to pass or help from any dish. Finally, when rising from i 
your chair leave it where it stands. 


Dinner=Giving. 
















THE LAYING OF THE TABLE AND THE TREATMENT 
OF GUESTS. 


In giving ‘‘ dinners,’ the apparently trifling details are of great importance 
when taken as a whole. 

We gather around our board agreeable persons, and they pay us and our 
dinner the courtesy of dressing for the occasion, and this reunion should be a. ; f 
time of profit as well as pleasure. There are certain established laws by which Be 
‘dinner giving” is regulated in polite society; and it may not be amiss to give t 
a few observances in relation to them. One of the first is that an invited gues 
should arrive at the house of his host at least a quarter of an hour before the 
time appointed for dinner. In laying the table for dinner ail the linen should ~ 
be a spotless white throughout, and underneath the linen table-cloth should be 
spread one of thick cotton-flannel or baize, which. gives the linen a heavier al 
finer appearance, also deadening the sound of* ae dishes. Large and nee Ly 
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folded niin (ironed anon starch), with pieces of he three or four in- 
ches long, placed between the folds, but not to completely conceal it, are laid on 
each plate. An ornamental centre-piece, or a vase filled with a few rare flow- 
ers, is put on the centre of the table, in place of the large table-castor, which has 
gone into disuse, and is rarely seen now on well-appointed tables. A few choice 
flowers make a charming variety in the appearance of even the most simply laid 
‘table, and a pleasing variety at table is quite as essential to the enjoyment of the 


repast as is a good choice of dishes, for the eye in fact should be gratified as 


- much as the palate. 

All dishes should be arranged in harmony with the decorations of the flowers, 
such as covers, relishes, confectionary, and small sweets. Garnishing of dishes 
has also a great deal to do with the appearance of a dinner-table, each dish gar- 
nished sufficiently to be in good taste without looking absurd. | 

Beside each plate should be laid as many knives, forks, and spoons as will ae : 
required for the several courses, unless the hostess prefers to have them brought 
on with each change. A glass of water, and when wine is served glasses for it, 
and individual salt-cellars may be placed at every plate. Water-bottles are now _ 
much in vogue with corresponding tumblers to cover them; these, accompanied 

with dishes of broken ice, may be arranged in suitable places. When butter is 
- gerved a special knife is used, and that, with all other required service, may be 
left to the judgment and taste of the hostess, in the proper placing of the various 
aids to her guests’ comfort. 

The dessert plates should be set ready, each with a doily and a finger-glass 


partly filled with water, in which is dropped a slice of lemon; these, with — f 


extra knives, forks and spoons, should be on the side-board ready to be placed 
by the guest, between the courses when required. 

If preferred, the ‘“dinner’’ may all be served from the side-table, thus tine 
ing the host from the task of carving. A plate is set before each guest, and the 
dish carved is presented by the waiter on the left-hand side of each guest. At 
the end of each course the plates give way for those of the next. If not served 
from the side-table, the dishes are brought in ready carved, and placed before 
the host and hostess, then served and placed upon the waiter’s salver, to be laid 


by that attendant before the guest. 


Soup and fish being the first course, plates of soup are usually placed on the 
table before the dinner is announced; or if the hostess wishes the soup served at 
. the table, the soup-tureen, containing hot soup, and the warm soup-plates are 


: i placed before the seat of the hostess. Soup and fish being disposed of, then 
Aah come the joints or Mca entrées (made dishes), poultry, etc., also relishes. 


i 








hot sauces, etc., the dishes containing then may be 1a upon ine side-board, sealy 
to be taken away. — . um 

Jellies and sauces, when not to be eaten as a acacia sloald be helped on the q 4 
dinner-plate, not on a small side dish as was the former usage. 

If a dish be on the table, some parts of which are preferred to others, soeanen é 
ing to the taste of the individuals, all should have the opportunity of choice. 

The host will simply ask each one if he has any preference for a particular part; — 
if he replies in the negative, you are not to cial the ee aD nor insist that 
he must have a preference. 

Do not attempt to eulogize your dishes, or apologize that you cannot recom- — 
mend them,—this is extreme bad taste; as also is the ae of the excellence — ‘ 
of your wines, etc., etc. As 

Do not insist upon your guests partaking of particular dishes. Do not ask 
persons more than once, and never force a supply upon their plates. It is ill 
bred, though common, to press any one to eat; and moreover, it As a great an- 
noyance to many. ah 

In winter, plates should always be warmed, ree not made hot. Two kinds ~ 
of animal food, or two kinds of dessert, should not be eaten off of one plate, and |” 
there should never be more than two kinds of vegetables with one course. <As- — 
paragus, green corn, cauliflower and raw tomatoes, comprise one course in place 
of asalad. All meats should be. cut across the grain in very thin slices. Fish, 
at dinner, should be baked or boiled, never fried or broiled. Baked ham may . 
be used in every course after fish, sliced thin and handed after the regular course - 
is disposed of. 

_ The hostess should retain her plate, knife ane fork, until her au have fin- 
ished. a 

The crumb-brush is not used, until the ene uae for panes in the dent! 
sert; then all the glasses are removed, except the flowers, the water- tumblers, — | 
and the glass of wine which the guest wishes to retain with his dessert. The des- 
sert plate containing the finger-bowl, also a dessert knife and fork, should then 
be set before each guest, who at once removed the finger-bowl and its doily, and — J ., 
_the knife and fork to the table, leaving the plate ee to be used for any des. Ae 

sert chosen. Hie 

Finely sifted sugar should always be placed upon the table to be used oi a 
puddings, pies, fruit, etc., and if cream is required, let it stand by the dish a is - 
to be served with. 


To lay a dessert for a small entertainment, and a few guests outside of ‘ : 
















Measures and Weights 


IN ORDINARY USE AMONG HOUSEKEEPERS, 





4 Teaspoonfuls equal 1 tablespoonful liquid. 

4 Tablespoonfuls equal 1 wineglass, or half a gill, 

2 Wineglasses equal 1 gill, or half a cup. 

2 Gills equal 1 coffee-cupful, or 16 tablespoonfuls. 

2 Coffee-cupfuls equal 1 pint. | 

2 Pints equal 1 quart. . 

4 Quarts equal 1 gallon. 

2 Tablespoonfuls equal 1 ounce, liquid. 

1 Tablespoonful of salt equals 1 ounce. 
16 Ounces equal 1 pound, or a pint of liquid. 

4 Coffee-cupfuls of sifted flour equal 1 pound. 

1 Quart of unsifted flour equals 1 pound. 

8 or 10 ordinary sized eggs equal 1 pound. 

1 Pint of sugar equals 1 pound. (White granulated.) 

2 Coffee-cupfuls of powdered sugar equal 1 pound. 

1 Coffee-cupful of cold butter, pressed down, is one half pound, 
1 Tablespoonful of soft butter, well rounded, equals 1 ounce. 
An ordinary tumblerful equals 1 coffee cupful, or half a pint. 
About 25 drops of any thin liquid will fill a common-sized teaspoon. 
1 Pint of finely chopped meat, packed solidly, equals one pound. 


A set of tin measures (with small spouts or lips), from a gallon down to half : ; 
agill, will be found very convenient in every kitchen; though common pitchers, ip 


bowls, ee, etc., may be substituted. 
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Wine, Whey...... bide wie! a: a'e%ee: @loldi'el eal ueheleties aan oan 


BREAD: 


553 


General Directions...... slave nara eee vena 211 
Bread, Brown, Boston..............0-++-.-- 216 
Bread, Brown, Boston, Unfermented........ 217 
Bread, Brown, Rhode Island.............. WON ed 
Bread, Brown, Steamed.........seesceseeess 217 
Bread, Brown, Virginia..... ai ares elas, atiele era's ee 217 
Bread, Compressed Yeast........cc08-+-- oid 
Bread; Commis cwicetajpacnes Wiahdt ah efeteiehiore sia,'e'6'ss 219 
Bread, Corn and Ry@......0< cc cecccseccces 210 
Bread, Corn, Bostoms....sssserscececesscees 2a 





Ly 
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Baxap—Continued: — PAGE. 
Bread, Corn, Virgini&....secececcccseseceee 219 
Bread, French......... cece cece cecscceerees 218 
Bread, GerMan.... .sescccovevcecccecveseses, S19 
Bread, Graham.. Weialave wosneiw halal teSteate ate at Mea 
Bread, Graham, Uuteementea. Silaleieliets misc ae 
Bread, Milk Yeast. ... Wah Ute ue neve aleus ele atietp ete 215 
Bread, Hyon. coven Linvellaia ales have vein ceria 217 
Bread, Rye and Corn..... aledalit Gis tel ate Selele sieiciyer Le 
Bread, Self+Raisings ses aise se cases eles WhO 
Bread, Twist Warp Yataln sie Wlehiaib/stety ie acpia'sl ola gl lniet shes 


Breads WROTE. cle cier sem lal siete b w'sin c/oleip ateial ee Tp: 


Cake, Corn, New England.................. 219 
Cake, Corn, Spider. sic. os /ewjeisisso cine teceieiew as 221 
Oake; Indian Lioat.. iii s sce siecee seeiosis + 220 
Oe) OMMTAGs 27 seis syaleieih iso's !iaccule alegre armies eu aee 
Cake, Potato, Raised............ Bene ne ete y ae 
Southern Corn Meal Pone, or Corn Dodgers.. 221 
Yeast, Dried, or Yeast Cakes..............-. 215 


Yeast, Home Made........ see ceeeee edieje's a) See 
Yeast, Unrivaled ... Sua ara obo winiele's wie losis ee ae 
Brsourrs, Rous, Murrins, Ero.: 
General Suggestions ........ A cree lalate tia ar snea 
Biscuit, Baking Powder........cceecccccees 223. 
Biscuit, Beaten ......... ERaia eeie'b vata leet oe eee 
Biscuit, Bee oo. ees oe elo gee ee ae lal ghevellejereyalis ein ease 
Biscuit, Graham (With Yeast) ..........+... 224 
Biscuit, Grafton Milk........ dbichieiawiiems eiamiieee 
Biseatt, Gight.) NOs 1. eisies cab aiwesis.sigines 224 
Bisouit, Light. NO. 2 i0.5'c's\e wis secu he's Lhe Saver /ais 224 
Biscuit, Potato......... ula las VeNeteleil eter ln Wistar Mine 
Biscuit, Raised......cececccccccscecssecees 229 
Biscuit, Soda ....... win\ Si sloth diotsieiem wieleleioia eins heer 


Biscuit, Sour Milk eeee @eseee eceesveeen@a2eeee8 82 ©8866 223 
Biscurbh, Vinegar.) Mois eicis alse npiciviers eis ciejaw anise eee 
Bread, Warm for Breakfast ........-.s.++-- 222 


Bread Crumbs, Prepared ........... ile seape lave 242 


Buns, London Hot Cross ............ceeee. 227 
Cake, Newport Breakfast ................-- 241 
Cakes, Buckwheat ............ 000% sleigiaie oes eer 
Cakes, Buckwheat (Raised) ....:........2.. 236 
Cakes, Buckwheat (Without Yeast) ........ 236 
Oakes, Drop, (Ry6@)'ie)s:0650 5 sitiaieie e's See An ay sy 
Cakes, Drop (Wheat) ...... 0.0 cece cccesoee 208 
Cakes, Flannel (With Yeast) ............-. 233 


Cakes, Tea,‘Berry ........ ibis a/eve' bin o's s win etielo eee 
Cakes, Griddle (Very Good) ......ceeseeeee- 234 
Cakes, Griddle, Bread.......... SNe no wba ove tal aor 
Cakes, Griddle, Corn Meal ................ 234 
Cakes, Griddle, Corn Meal (With Yeast) .... 234 
Cakes, Griddle, Feather....... Dias sisi ailee's eae 


Cakes, Griddle, French .......... PNP no 235 

Cakes, Griddle, Graham... ......cc ccc cece 234 

Cakes, Griddle, Green Corn ee ee ee 235 
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Brsourrs, Rous, Ero.—Continued: CN Oa eal Tah 
Cakes, Griddle, Huckleberry ....ccc.eeeeess 235. 
Cakes, Griddle, Potato’. :i.).sc\cetsgecsess OBB) naiee 
Oakes, Griddle, Rico ..........eececccesecs 235 xz 


Cakes, Griddle, Sour Milk........e.e,00022+ 233 eet 
Cakes, Griddle, Swedish ..............00.-- 206 
Oakes, Griddle; Wheat 4. 00.../:0 0000. esas 5 238 - 
Cannelons, or Fried Puffs............ sisllasismoe 
Oracked Wheat:.........cce0c. alsa vaanenias 245. 

Wr Cracker soi. clacna iain eM ner N sg [sie etgi aiiviehate 242 — 
Orackers, Freneb 215 coc iu oes 'e. 6 wis scelsiaia ee ma aera 
Cracknels))i0s)200u/eaemane ys ve ale delstaleaie nate 
Croquettes, Hominy +. oi)... eae e cece cence See 
Croquettes, Rice ............ NOPD BGI AMM Gile i 67 Fe: 
Crumpets, English 0. )scio yp ass 6 ae oe) eee 
Orum pets, Plain ic. 2 is siniece's's eias's\eleitleince ave lau aes 
Fritters, Apple, i. coc iie wale bieisiols oclsfele side eoieenn 
Fritters, Crea nny eiiic vs cleles o'e'e dale este iaretelaye tae 
Fritters, Currant....... Lidia 66s Gi MUI Ce Gane oa 
Pritters, Corn Meal. 4). 0. v6. ces nunmeae nen 
Fritters, German....... Rare NN RYN E De 
Fritters, Golden Ball ........ cccsceseceeses 208 
Fritters, Green Corn)... 6 oon icee sissies inca ee ieoe 
Fritters, Hominye 46 0e2 Wks sees cite eee aeeeenae 
Fritters; Parsnip’). .'... sescicseccerececcinhseread 
Fritters, Peach........sccecececcccssscsecs 208 
Fritters, Pineapple. ....... cc ce ccccacs cece Sa0 } 
Fritters, Wheat........ olle-a'laliele's (elesalatats bis (aint; meee 
Gems, Graham. No. 1........ceecceereees 230 
Gems, Graham. No. 2........ delelaidlalale/ sialon eau 
Gems, Graham, Plain.......s0.seeecsescoes 230, 
Hominy.e ss 640k soe0 Melee Sioa wahen wera ceeats uh ae 
PROMI os! ol eibin ele! 2isly's wi sina e's plelele'e ww Sleie sipterslen eae 
Hulled Corn or Samp...... wigeelelalaia tele alelweratst haem 
Muffins, Corn Meal (Without eggs).......... 230 
Muffins, Egg (Fine) 0.06... ¢gc+s0e cose esse ooo lane 
Muffings, Hominy’. « «j.'.'s0's 4's sie s'snie cileiae ines) SOU uatam 
Muffins, Plain.......... oa'eceibeie\ leg blaleeetelh sail een aaa 
Maffins, Raised. No.1........cccccceesess 228 
Muffins, Raised. No. 2.....cceccecseseoess 228 
Muffins, Tennessee .....+++++++ sees coer sess ra 
Muffins, Without Eggs...........ce cece eee: 229 hm 
Mush, Corn Meal, or Hasty Puadine okie 2480 ee 
Mash, Friedc)¢i.'sise'sle cialaisieiec's sia wel die ealnars at oem te) 
Mush, Graham, ec escseeececcceusasusies ss) ae 
Oat. Flakesysj/e)s's's)c'a\b clelee disls's's ccna sa eaeies en amatme 
Oat Meaki i's ie lelSealuies e's «stele ialebte alate e) ean 
Oat Meal, Steamed... .... ccrcccccccsecceces 245— iva 
Popovers........ Gila eee a/eie eslele ss sobs o (ane 
_ Prepared Brena Crumb ies een eeescrse ene 242 0) 
Puff Balls....... gia Wie laters cath ath Walnut) 6 alate staat aaa 
Puffs, Breakfast... .'s0'.'0e 05 see vissulauceecch oem 
Rolls, Dinner, Fried.,...i.4 seecssecsieaelese ttounnm 
Boliss Pronoh.. ssc cxseie seeisinee ie'cuie eieelee nn i 25 
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~ Rolls, Parker House........... Shaler shale wiucenuiole 
- Rolls, Parker House (Unfermented)......... 
- Rolls, Stale (To renew) ......... apets uetaaunt 
Rico, Boiledae ii scaer tac oe) NOP At aod al 
Rusks. .%).00)2)4 siafetra\ sie e\'eigr e/aliet ela sire bia lenataz ese 
_ Rusks, With Yeast. Real Data a « sinter sf ecavelala'sca s alendiers 
Mumps) UimPermenteds eo os 05 once ae aie voy elleeia 
RAT PAT pea De eV elve pr eie wie) 36 resthintelaliatsitentcrh ys 
Sally Lunn, Unfermented.......... 00.0000. 
amp or Hulled Corn... .c\6 sess cele sieve le wiles) we 
Scones, Scotch........... aise eal alal aia seach tstatale 
Short Cake, Cream............ ale: e/a)'aee ateranavele 
_ Short Cake, Huckleberry......... Pea De 
- Short Cake, Lemon..... Bri Lua ls wcfasers oasis 
Short Cake, Orange......... Bie Rha ale Gee wend 
Short Cake, Strawberry... ...... ces eseccees 
ULL Ossie cok oo abar aig os otelabel hasete WER Uae bare eee 
_ Waffles, Continental Hotel.................. 
Mer Wattles, Creainiy iy viv cte uveibiers gavale e lbte eibsek cle ae 
Waffles, Newport........ dicate neaihatenes vee et 
AVP GSN LCC ut HIN ORES oe) aioe dis: aienaia's Wis iete (ats 
WV ASrORs PRICES y INOW 2 oillicie sic sie Salcleie wwe eelee es 
Waffles, RICE) German... cis. cecscencesd sees 


‘Burren anp CuErse: 

Butter, A Brine to Preserve .... see. RP ig Ga 
Butter, Putting up to Keep..... ese sccecses 
TRAULOE TO; EEO oo.) os raha s sic dieieeesie's us cre 
Butter, to Make Quickly........secesscerces 
Cheese, Cottage..... stat dishes SyaielG Walatavieuaia worsens 
Cheese, Cream (New Jersey)....-... 20.0008: 
Cheese, Cream Toast... .... 2... ccccwcce cess 
Cheese, Fondu........ Peay die wa svarpiamimlecaus iar 
Cheese, Scalloped. vie. coe te cwreess ease 
Cheese, Souffle.......... aN RANG Pin PR ab ae 
Cheese, Straws, Cayenne.........00. aa 
Ourds and Cream... 6. sees cess secncevecces 
Pastry HOUR IMB Caw so Mee te soe uw 
HRATODIEH WVOISD Aa cicicas cineca ie iiesiewa cceimsiclisiae'y 


Slip...... e@eee RONG Sialalenieveleleleis\ele @eeeseede 2108) 9: 


Welsh Rarebit..... eooeg oe? ev ov e797 79877 CHER 8 FH Oe 


(Cine, “En: abs - 
~~Guggestions in Regard to Cake Making siete 
Cakes ATOM as Sse eae inne wlalain am ona eaces no 
Cake, Angel ............ He Sharelataiae Siaieieina: kets 
Cake, Bread or Raised......... 0... cece eee 
Cae Erion meat cisis, Uiswinieis alvolers c\aia's)s ae 
- Cake, Chocolate. No, 1............ 002 eeee 
Cake, Chocolate.. Now 2... occ. doce cee eee 
Cake, Chocolate. No. 3 Ue SG 
Cake, Chocolate, French.... 0... 06.0 see ces 

WARE NOUBOTA CL ek ta aioe tedieu Sale Rete cpetes 
Cake Cocoanut. sss sees teciceviceesecicee s. 
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256 
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va Tine Cohtenet ( : eee 
Cake, Cocoanut and Almond Wo ral Gidiye bee wows «anes 
Oaké Coffead yy e/a eon Re Wee Nh Ga 
Cake, Oreamé S505 0.5) Be NAPS Age wr eiclal dapiecel ig ave 6) uO aed 
Cake, Cream (Cheap)........ ENS CAN Hct BARU H 
Cake, Cream, Whipped ....... ri bebe Selous eel 268 
Cake, Custard or Cream ............ suite ane ta 274. 
Cake, Delicate ss) co. las cae meme eee eee 
Cake, Election........ Ae is St aes 
Cake, Keather! io sels cee i daly sami leben come 
Cake, Fruit iSaperiot)! isla ay Qi as ish tgna beats 256 
Cake, Fruit, by Measure (Excellent) .,...... 25% 
Cake, Fruit, Dried Apple .............. oe ciel ee OeoE It 
Cake, Bruit, bayer (0000.0 00h0y ele eee 
Cake, Fruit, Molasses....... Se ae 
Cake, Fruit, White .......... tee 
Cake, Ginger Bread, Hard .... 0... c.ceeeeee 272 
Cake, Ginger Bread, Plain ss. ..... CAS eae 
Cake, Ginger, Soft iis. ses ae! tlesia wl eailonatare 372) 
Oakey Golder ei Ol) Sea a UST aN a ea 
Cake, Gold and Silver .......ccccececevceees 27B 
Cake, Golden Spice.............. iehoe We Oenen YOR 
Cake, Golden Cream ............ Ss Saweeie 9680) 
Cake, Gold or Lemon .)., 0.0) oss te cctly ye RRO 
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Cake, Hickory Nut or Walnut............... 272 
Cake, Huckleberry oo. .6cccrece ccdveccue cee ee@n: 


Cake; Jelly Layer st bceuee ae i) A ean 
Cake, Jelly, Rochester ......ccccccccec cece s 263 | 
Cake, Jelly, Rolled ......).. POET SERIE 
Cake, Layer) To Coty eee in a: ... 268 
Cake, Lemon ........ RRR RUG REMY Res fe 
Cake, Lemon or, Golds oo... ik ce esis iene's wat 26h 


Cake, Loaf (Superior) .i.0:5.0 00 6c ede was eo LOOM 
Cake, Loaf (Washington).........seccee+0. 260 
Cake, Marble../......... edo ae eae 
Cake, Pound, Citron .......ccccecccecucces 260 
Cake, Pound, Cocoanut... 2... 60s. eesue ves) BOO 
Cake, Pound, English ............ Soe Uae Nenes 
Cake, Pound) Plain. os oes ac ele eatin e selon eee 
Oake, Queens. 6.6.6 c.)esc «Fo giwiot Me a cle a SOU Ram 
GCalke, RiPBOB sie oo. Se eeiele sie; «/eaiaias cca e yamine een 
Cake, Silver or Delicate mass alio. GiRtaila a's eitetgy si accmien ter tne 
Cake, Snow (Delicious) ......0..seeecee se. 26F 


Cake, Sponge........ ois et ave m, Sftatera ata etene) Gah ata en haan ee 
Cake, Sponge, Almond ...........0e.e0c00. 258 
Cake, Sponge, Lemon .... cc esc cece ec ce s LOE 
Cake, Sponge (Old-fashioned)........... sane LO 
Cake, Sponge, Plain....... Sisinie articig e'e’ aie) bie disc Sere 
Oake,; Sponge, White eee ous Wak eee 257 
Cake, Sweet Strawberry........cccccccc cess 27h 


Cake, White Mountain. No.1.............: 265 
Cake, White Mountain. No. 2.............. 268 — 
Cake, Withott Meise nauk dais. se «eee ees elk 26H 


Cake, Fillings... .....ssseeees eves ces: 269 tO 278 
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‘No. 1. Cream Filling. 
'No. 2. Cream Filling. 
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No. 10. Banana Filling 


No. 11. Lemon Jelly Filling........ 


- 


eeoe @806 8688 


e@ecrecreoce eoeee 


No. 12. Orange Cake Filling........ 
No. 18) Bie Billing i ey ia 
Note, ror Pine ee ciel: 
|. Oakes, Corn Starch......... Cavan 
Cakes, Cream Boston......-.+++00. 
Cakes, Cup... i... eccccssc ses cone 


Oakes, Cup, Molasses.. 
Oakes, Fancy........-.. 


eeoeveoeveeo eee 8@ 


Cakes, Fried, or Doughnuts........ 


Cakes, Fried, or Crullers..........¢ 
\ Cakes, Jelly, Brunswick............ 


\Cakes, Molasses Cup........eseeeee 


WGakos, Nut, HriGdsss ss. ee ad ewsie bees 


° Cakes, Peaehwescieses os eeeceecoteeeoe 


. Cakes, a Cinco Bi Ere) pee 


Oakes, Variegated......... s+. -+6- 
MGOKICAT 02 suiteoas's sin isles ore onl sihigne 
Cookies, Cocoanut.......-.seeesees 
Cookies, Crisp (Very nice)......... 
Cookies, Favorite. .........seeeecee 


Cookies, Fruit........ 
Cookies, Ginger....... 
Cookies, Lemon....... 


ecoeeoe2ee00 6006 


e@oee seco © 8 8e 


Crullers, or Fried Cakes.........0.- 


Orullers, or Wonders... 


e©oceo0 20208 €83€¢2 


“Doughnuts, Bakers’ Raised......... 


Doughnuts, German... 


eoecereo ere ee © ee 


Doughnuts, or Fried Cakes........+. 


Doughnuts, Puff Ball.. 
Doughnuts, Raised.... 


Dominoes .......2 cece 
Eclairs Chocolate ..... 
Frosting, Almond..... 
Frosting, Boiled....... 


- Drops, Sponge.. eoee teee 0222 8608 08 


eeee 26800 8284 
@eee ©0200 84280868 
@ecasdseeoen ¢@0@68 
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Frosting, Chocolate., @e+40280@8888@08088088866 


Frosting, Gelatine..... 
Frosting, Golden...... 


ece@e 0820088086 
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Ice Cream Filling ...... 000 ees eens 
Apple Filling .........+.... 
Apple Filling ...........e0. 
Cream Frosting .........e0. 
Peach Cream Filling ....... 
Chocolate Cream Filling... 
. Chocolate Cream Filling... 


eoee coee 
e@eeoa ooce 
e@eoeeeee 
eooeare oe 
eocee ceos 
eoeorvece 
e@eeeecese 
eoeeoeevece 
eeoee eo ete 
eeee eeoeede 
e©eeeeecea 
e@oeee eevee 
e@eaee eee 
eeee e©ooe 
eeeoeeene 
@ee2e eevee 
eecaeeoee 
eeeeevese 
e@ece eoee 
e@eee 6088 
eoreccecece 
e@eoce eevee 
eeeeoeoe 
sree cece 
eoce pees 
eeeeoeee 
oeee eee 
e@ee0 e608 
@©ee0 e000 
e@eeoe cece 
eeoeoeoves 
e@eee¢ @ee0 
e@eoe o0e8 
eeseeeocde 
@eee@ ee0ee 
@@eee eee 
@@eeoeeee 
@eee oaoe 
e@eeeecen 
eO2ee@eeeve 
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Brosh OF LOU y ois. 5/5 aie ale ae ee weasel es 
PLOsng, Without O9E8.. >... vieiceeewsicedeiaecs 
irrorbread, HATA. 000s vc vices dauescou eens 
Gingerbread, Plain... ..ccccceccveccce cess 
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269 
270 
279 
270 
270 
270 
270 
271 
271 
271 
277 
273 
276 
274 
275 
281 
281 
278 
274 
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276 
279 
277 
280 
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280 
275 
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277 
275 
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255 
253 
255 
272 
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“Cane, Tea oon 
Gingerbread, Bote deeaee sect: 
Ginger Biscuit, WHOS eels) as e's 
Ginger Cookies..cii eit iieis at 
Ginger Suepe 
Ginger Snaps, Bakers’.......0.-seseccecees 274 ‘ 

- Ieing, Chocolate, Plain... ...c)s vanes s ncins 254 


Toing, Sagar. ee ease eis «win: sain aie teielainiete 254 — we, 


Teing, Tutti Frutti... .....cceee cece wees vasa ae 
Fumbles; hei set sy sa dauleen ue tps dled ay elem a) ae 
Jumbles, Wine es BLO ici ie ele ye ease 279 ie 
Jumblos, Cocoanut: (0065 bales se niclsd segue cana 
Jumbles, Philadelphia.........secessedeves 279 
Fumbles, Almond (judg cae lace uae dee eM 
Tumbles) Fruits. ie o0c tne biesss beneen ei eeOmam 
Lady Fingers, or Savory Biscuits cele canes 277 
Noapolitainess. 6/0004 hs weleo oa enlens Mauer yams if 
Sandwiches, Pastry........sssscseeceeeeees 278 ye 
Savory Biscuit: ..4 is ccdesep elocescuacleuseneleegm 
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t 


TAGs 6 cod es a tale slap Sele sda eine nea alee 
WALOTS s occ 6 ere ew iaibeleiels els Wale isio/ eid oletereneetels 276 


Cannzp Frurts AND VEGETABLES: uv 
General Remarks 5. oaiis oe ole ee eels eee ter 
Boiled Cider, Canned... 0.5.0. sees scleeses BOB- 


Canned COT is SOR Wad caletalae al sale teas 892 i 





Canned E'rnib, STWIGOR sis bis.c sieve late sie cee wtelebeke 391 is 


‘Canned Grapes... iis0s's disieee wieleee sieltie's eels Onn 


Canned Mince Meat.....cccccccccccccceses O90 
Canned Peaches. os .0ubs elses ss sense eae BOON 
Canned! Pease. CeCe eis wes cleteietela'e pinleiiete Voce 
Canned Pineapple (.. ii aveena sede oeeess ss SON 
Canned Plumas 230 oes Mos cis aiele altecolaec ae iaaeenae 
Canned Pumpkin.....cccecccccccceceseees SID 


Canned Qainces. 2 sic's's/c's\s\e.0 0s: e/dieia eine steterci eunerone “ak 


Canned Strawberries ....cccccccccceccseees 390 
Canried 'Tomatoesy... oii cscccccwecsene gue coe 
Peach Butters... ecsisecliacesesueceseus waOaaam 
Peaches Dried with Sugar......scccscsovcses 394 
To Can Corns: ch tices kaide nelm nina stmene 392 — 
To Can’ Peaslii's.ssesesucsesceauee wage 392 
' To Can Pineapple....-ccesseccessecvevense 391 


CARVING: 
Beef, Hind-Quarter 14 ccs cies cooslemnene 
Beef, Fore-Quarter....cscescecccccccsececs 
Beef, Sirloin Of). ./56' sdsiee'be'ee obibesmienieeeent! 
Duck, Roast! eco dues Malone's secu uae 
Fowls, Roasbiecaccleh seed buis es secant eee 
Goose, Roasts: cd's: siss epinnee e's om biteeeeeniaan | 
Ham, Roast Fe OE es ; 
Lamb, Fore-Quartero..cescecssscccsscccces 
Mackerel isin icin salen <cuae ae ee eenianee 
Mutton SON OOS GSS BNI eine aera 


Mutton, Leg Olin vee sales eocccece cece sees } 
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ve | Oaneo—Continued, i ai ea pany _ PAGE, "Gone uoweee-- Contiaed: aici iris PAGE, 
iy), Pariridgea ans yal cetes cassssagecaeenn 20 Candy, French Vanilla Cream. Wivamenbolveve 40G 
Bocas WLM as A oh Siecle ute greltaleramorinen ee Candy, Fruit Greams......... eddie scsi sein oan 
a PHeONS Toul tudiacess see; ereceeescece: 10s Oandy, Nrait and Nut Creams.............. 40? 
NG OLE. ree, BIN Nuly Gale's s/o) ib ala orei4\acelm aa aretit) OF ‘ Candy, Grilled Almonds....... shane oe Me iaee: SOL 
Pe Blan: Bowed ect a ecodc ase eine oa eer Nl 20 Candy, Hoarhound........s+4+ seeeeserese 105 
eed tnkeyy OASE ius sess SB ishau arecatal ets rae rote steth eo Candy, Lemon Drops......-.seeececesesees 402 

- Veal, Breast of....... SEROUS DISS AIT ge Ey MY, Candy, Maple Sugar Creams............---- 400 
Veal, Fore-Quarter ....scsecess covssecteese & Candy, Molasses...... 0.2.00 00s AP bla site N55 

Veal, Fillet of ........ SUP WO I at EU DR Candy, Molasses and Nut.............000- .. 403 

Veal, Hind-Quarter......ccccessececccecens 4 Oandy, Nut, Sugar..... cc. sees ceeceeee ce .. 408 

Meals Neck Of usiieiasiicsasesisinaeeneneieee eli) LL Candy, Nut, Molasses..........sceeceeecees 402 
Venison ........ SO ESSAI oh SGT NHAC | Candy, Nub Creamsy ..').5 0.54.6 feo vsleld ale cle OC 
Menison, FLAUNGOl elles ce seisesiccseeceee ei Lor Candy, Orange Dropsi. .... oc see tisienis'e os Blewte 407. 
Oinsurs: ‘ ns Candy, Peppermint Drops................. 401 

4 . —Catsup, Apple .....ces cece ceseccccccecceee 158 Candy, Pop Corn, No. 1. ....-..+++2++-++4 408 
4 Candy, Pop Corn. No. 2.......... Sala ahaa 403 


Catsup, Cucumber ........ccccssescessceee 158 
Catsup, Currant ......cereseceoeccsescceee 158 Candy, Raspberry Creams......-.-+.++++.+. 400 


ip Catsup, Gooseberry eooceeeeee eeooe ©9829 F888 F298 158 Candy, Roley Poley.. SSATP ERS Cee b MieMibel dial ds a) da Ndr d td 404 " 


Catsup, Mushroom.......csececeessececees 157 ; Candy, Stick..........s-eeeee- eovce vase ps S08 
Catsup, Oyster cooe ee ec cees 0008 C008 C000 Pyles TLD Ee Candy, Variegated Creams. Se Lets iee Sk oie Eat i mtiny eet ae 400. 
M@ateup, Tomato. |NO. 2)... .ceeesedecses 156 Candy, Walnut Creams .......-... sc eeeeece . 399 
Catsup, Tomato. No.2 ..sccceccsescseeeee 156 Candied Oranges... ....ccceceesccccceeress 404 


. Catsup, Tomato, Green 2... see cece cccecees 156 
Catsup, Walnut...... eeoee e008 eeee see e@eere8 157 


Vinegar, Colery....cescccccccscecccsecscess 158 Conserves, Strawberry. ........cseseeceeess 405 
Vinegar, Spiced........ ES Re Na REU SUEUR IRI ge Ju Jube Paste......... Weel aby Shaliche aluele W's ote Reales 

‘ Cocoa. (See Beverages) ...csseses soeesees Maple Walnuts ...... ADEE RAOUL Dare Ir Le 
Chocolate. (See Beverages) ...c.eeeeee cess Peach Leather. 2... sec cecccccecs ae ele eee fle SOD 
Coffee: (See Beverages) ....+-seceseeecees Pop Corn Balls..........++ os cigie toe seve c'ewe (Ua 
Dried Preserves..... Selb s Wislckeishe cocccccsoees £00 


“Ooronmxa ror Frurr, CoNFEOTIONERY, Ero.: 
: Caramel, or Burnt Sugar. 00020000008 0808080 06880 396 CUSTARDS, OREAMS AND DESSERTS? 


Coloring, Green... ....seeccccessoscceecees 395 General Remarks ..........2. e008 coccecsce SUD 
Coloring, Red, deep..... se cecccccecessecee BID Almonds, Salted or Roasted......cceccecess 325 
Coloring, Red or Pink........sssseseeesees 895 Apples, Stewed. No.1........0. Se. jl eeerae 
Coloring, Yellow..... Ue shee disisienee es einei/ OO Apples, Stewed. Nol 2.60.0 iveusocentoecae 398 
Sugar Grains. .... +2. cesecsssccesocer sees 396 Blanc Mange. No. 1...... Rue ae 318 
Sugar Grains, Colored....escccccccscesccess SIO Blang Mange: NON2 0) leseadvevoemeueey: 319 
To Clarify Jelly... ssesccvrevcececcccccvecs 396 Blanc Mange, Chocolate Seleia'e o's e'e'e(e.: welp/«ilatele: Sanaa 
OoNFEOTIONERY: . Blane Mange, Corn Starch .......eseseeeess 319 
General Remarks.......secccesceseccescese Sl Blanc Mange, Fruit .........+s.seesereesee SID 
~Oandy, Butter Scotch....cecccscesscccecees 402 Blanc Mange, Tapioca......sssssesceeeeess 318 _ 
Oandy, Chocolote Caramels.......0 ccc cece 401 Cake, Peach oi. os ciiee ces wee sees reeccesses OLD 
‘ Candy, Chocolate Creams .... .ssecceececees 399 Charlotte, Burnt Almond ........s000esses. 323 
it Candy, Chocolate Cream Drops.........---. 406 Charlotte, Country Plum.,.........++6+.... 324 
Candy, Cocoanut......-ssssscecccccces sees 402 Charlotte, Orange..... a dieialerelere s(eialeiaalm elelaieial OLU 
--,. Gandy, Cocoanut Caramels......s.sseeeee++ 406 Charlotte, Orange......sscececessceeessoes 325 
nel Candy, Cocoanut Creams......scccescessees 407 Charlotte, Strawberry GLA PUR a a aN 
Gandy, Cocoanut Creams,......seeeeeeeress 399 Charlotte, Tipsy iss): cvepeeuouseledecsasaavs: Bae 
| Candy, Currant Drops.....esesscocccecccess 402 Charlotte Russe....... Siteleeennealslsa'sleiwie\s's s OPN 
Ta ey Candy, Everton Taffy....coccsscccecccecess 403 - Charlotte Russe, Fine........ esse ccceceerss S20 
POM Gandy; Bigs ss erecsss anes cces.ccine ceoeicses! £0L,, Charlotte Russe (Another)........sececeesss S21 
ies 4 . 


i i Candy, French Cream, cceccoccevcce cece cocs 398 Charlotte Russe, Economical .cccecceeccvces 322 
it . \ 





Candies Without Cooking..........+ss000+. 406 
Conserves, Peach. ':2 oasis ccd seve swedicemciuace Onna 


Custarps, CREAMS, Ero.—Continued? PAGE. 
Charlotte Russe, or Naples Biscuit........... 322 


/ Charlotte Russe, Plain. No. 1........... ENB ET. 


Charlotte Russe, Plain. No.2 ............. 322 
Charlotte Russe, with b Pineapple. a siieieise sala ls ore ab 


Chestnuts, Roast . Me rale sive came ane wie ale sials 325 
Cream, Banana ceo ae ghirabeceuss'e 310 
Oroam, Bavarian voiu essences ace taser es 310 
Cream, Bavarian Strawberry ............... 310 
Cream, Chocolate. No.1........ Histetachelareles 311 
Cream, Chocolate or Custard. No.2........ 311 
Oream, For Fruit............00. see. Sebives sl COLO 
Cream, Golden........ Bie tal iitso eRe ecaleleaeighs 4c yee 
Credit: ATA AD ifs ee ssw es cas whi deenecweriem sao 
Cream, Lemon, itor 1 Se iicce calla trey ays) WB 
Cream, Lemon,” No. 2. Ss Fa leiays jails ole totltiel 6: Uneaibiee 
Cream, Lenton. No.3 .0..48 2.00 cece ceece ae 312 
Cream, Mock, or Boiled Custard ....... ees Uy ee 
Cream, Orange........... Licle’oin cise pistereiace aie eae 
Cream, Peach. No.1....... Bis aa wleltetaei ee 313 
Oream, Peach. No.2)... ces. ccc cseevcses Glo 
Cream Pie. No.2 .... 0.02 ceveceees eh ncare lel Lone 
Cream, Snow ......... Sahat tule e/a loheiwiel wes 'e fepete, ete 314 
Cream, Solid ....... Klsalbielaie eld aisiaharoie,alal claim ietacaaie 
Oreamt, MHADISD. 0. ice ccc cca wees sooeswe SLO 
Cream, Tapioca Custard.......... cie'sidio'e sine LO 


Cream, Velvet, With Strawberry............ 324 
Cream, Whipped. NOs ds cas cai etagas gee taee OOo 
Cream, Whipped. No. 2........+...6- seule LO 
Croutons, After Dinner.........ccccccereee SLD 
Crystallized Fruit ....... bess sseusene es wena tome. 
Custard, Almond; N0.)1,...'. ss sess elccee'e (OUG 
Oustard, Almond, No.2 ......scesecessess 309 
OA is aca rae 308 
_ Custard, Baked vec os viele Sokaseeeis cee eae wee OUG 
Custard, Balede cea dea ce cele cae see weet OO 
bard, Boiled or + Mock Cream ss bee scenes OOe 
Custard, Oaramel, Softy soiscsic nw eelececies ss 'OUU 
Custard, Cocoanut, Baked. Wiieje ea pale se lslela'gian aud 
Custard, Cup .... cvseccccccpecescceecccecs GUE 
Oustard, French ........cscccaceccccccecese DUE 
Mustard, Germans .ss/sic'se wesc ssc se siaimmcis'ss OU 
Castard, SHOWDAll 6.0 \s vicnie's she ce eben el ybes s DOO 
Custard, Tapioca Cream ...cescsececsescces Old 
MOOSSOLE: PUITS iaseovslactarer eis visable eae ee eee eewieles 6 aD 
Float, Ariplo ccc count cab cece Molen een cums 314 
PIOStNOTANGE. cscisucs'Sainivesioaes gees see ergen eae 
Moating Island. . Noi Lees. sievorven eels 
Pioating Island. -NO. 2.002 cise des ceees saust OL 
PCAGDORS, SOIL 56301... ofc ceacabie slate Cele oes eia seen ae 
eurmit, Cryevallized ob ici. cick ics dota daleee ee een 
PMC SROTHIOBES ..)..\s4'ccccce'eessisviesveeean? Gen 
Cooneherny MOO]. 0s. ecescswcccdscewese se Bae 
Honey, Lemon... sees cecccscccccvcssceses Olt 
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Custarps, Creams, Ero,.—Oontinued: 
Jelly, Cider: oveseewes Win oe dationh : 
Jelly Kisses .... NU AN SPUR 
Jelly, uemions NOE. ose eica lb die aiavein ere oie 
Jelly, Lemon.) NOW 2. iiieine'e Yaw woe aie Nga 













Olly, OLAN Me ech oe eAveta Carian hats gene 332 a ae 
Jelly, Strawberry............. Me sib tbe wl etna 333 shee 
Jolly, VATIOLALCH aie sre 'ee + wo se biel ecelete aman 332 “<n 
Jolly,’ WINE. socials vines eee sate he hae eae 
Kisses, sd Olly saosin. sty ates Jo.le'e clase sienna tare ates —- 830 
Kisses or Meringues, 3) 0’. 0 .js'0scc secs edes ces Ooo) am 
Meringue, Corn Starch............- ok Bree eg 324. a 
Meringue, Peach..... Bere iste to Wile lahat niatalaeteraiar ee 
Meringues or Kisses........seseeeee veces .. 829 
Macaroons, Almonds is cides sew e eeemesis 1 eee 
Macaroons; Chocolate... 0002200 cues sees 331 
Macaroons, Cocoanut. ..... “es laterereleuualenaie temas 33078 
Mock Tees euey oreo vase ca aaeee an .. 314 x 
Naples Biscuit, or Charlotte Russe.......... B22 
Omelet, Sweet. No. 1, ..c...ssececcevecss) BOG) cae 
Omelet, Sweet. NOe 2.5. 6 oc ise sa meme mewn B26. 78 
Peaches, and Cream. (05.5056 0 00. ea aes oes 897 oe 
Poars, Baked...42.0.4. oc ses cleeceeucdle) Boe ae 
Pears, Stewed. 5 sya ssa sis wis were sneumin eseueeiate S29 
Puls; Desserbs scales ce cisisiacsesierslece slalemiets en wie B26 doe 
Quinces, Baked. osu cei Sunes ieee wera 399.08 
Salad of Mixed Fruits......... Abi a Were eles Bat 
Salad, Orange Cocoanut............- REC ic 
Short Cakes, Fruity. 0) 6000s cu caw lee neee) aa 
Snow Pyramidwist(o 0. cs... a a een B28 
Snow, Apples Cee ea sate wre S16 
Snow, Quince........... Senos eey ee eeoLG 4 
Sponge, Lemos eee a chance e ay amen 315 
Sponge; Strawberry... 06.6.6) eee cece ee OLS 
By lla ab. ey. Misia vay aiale were ehemtailenes 315 
Poa, (GION sy calc ck wee ¢ Casa dee seen 326 +) 
Trifle, Apple....... Bi et ae Oe a 317). 
Trifle, Fruit... ... cost 6 een ¢ 0) simiae's'e sla laiue inure es Cerna 
Trifle, GOOSODErTY «cee cess sv ecclec cesar ees( Oli e 


Trifle, Grape. eivie's sid sess aioe in e'o's es ote a eine eee aa ie 
Trifle, Lemon........ x eo ele's oe oso se tact Oe eee 
Trifle, OrAN ges... cnisececeeesee eo usivennne ne Oo sGnnumm 
Trifle, Peach...... | ki 
Washington Pie... 


DINNER GIVING ..... eee ie bi 
DINNERS AND RecEPTIONS AT Wurtz Houss...... 466 Be 
DRESSINGS AND. SAUCES: 3's sic/nie'n «os cuca tumaruane 138 
DUMPLINGS AND PUDDINGS ..cccecevseccceecees 889) 


Dyzma AND COLORING...:; ec ee cece cease ec eee eons 541 
General Remarks .......cecceesceecece cece bal 
Cotton Goods.s. 6. .n se suey e scl ane ones. samme i 


_ Eeas anp Omeners: 





Eggs and Bacon, Mixed......eseeeesceswees 
Eggs, aux Fines Herbes.... cee cece cccccaee 
Hora, Boled |). vowels astieses <cwale's woe 
Eig gay BOUCd, MOLE Sh acces ce cece ce denne 
Eggs, Cold, for Picmic.... sce. cece sece cee 
MGS BITC 6 iil sie 'sbe ee sins 8 8.65) cein'es tee pe Sin\e 
Eggs, in cases...... wisi sisi(eie eee) s ais, ies miibiwinia a 
Eggs, Minced....... Saige st eis eres wei w siorscnletatary 
Eggs, Mixed generally, savory or ayant Rerecaiave 
Eggs, Poached, a la Creme..... Nieleieie eherrerarb¢ iF 
Eggs, Poached or Dropped........-ee+ 00s. . 
Hges, Scalloped .).... eee essa cet cccevocnss 
Bis ETAUIDIC 6 cri w sacle se) seie'sl peice ae seis 
Heys, Shirred 2.5.5.5 Sup Weal air esuctele dtsislale'e 
' Eggs, To preserve .......ceeeee Sisldiele si p's: elalis 
Orielets (P58 euceds Mtateeluiaielalaie(aulawetere eee ere 
Omtelot, ASDALAGQUS Jeo du s'c)od cine San weds sees 
Pirelob Baked se N iy Gis ive sake Cece eeu tes 
Omelet, Breads NO ise si cee sieves wales 
HOMOLEE, STOAG.. VNOs oalec cele e's )e e.cdie obo elias 


Mmelet, Cheeses ieee cecsecee cess heesees 
Carole. @ Ricken ess alsa io wd a bles a cle wa win eal es 
Omelet, Fish..... PNG Ter uN gi giiaaty OND wy Crera ete gD 
Omelet, Ham....... ermal dolel go Wlavere e eeacaels 


Omelet, Jelly........ MWe Gee marh wigs eee a sted 
Minelet: Moat or Hish<. so s'ssecce cascsaes ss 
pmelet, Mushroom. :.. since sees cde ccse be we 
Omelet of Herbs..... Piola ie bona Gis dielevels Waas wed 
MLO, OV SUCRE ie sl iss sd nibs ose dieses wecgiee bs 
moelet, ONION... ccc cece ccc cesvcecsenss 
AVIMOLCGS IAIN: oc sicvsisclcc as ccesceceweee co'ss 
Omelet, Rice... ses es eee Wale dia @iawilers a sldibre 
SOTO LOU LOUIS eavaidie siegess ¢ ajejsaiacese Selslels 
EVICICE MOULUC oil asad stelecesivivec se ba cieies 
Omelet, Tomato. No. Doe. ioe ccc ew'sve bees 
Omelet, Tomato. Bo: DLAs al va wee a sete vies 
Omelet, Vorotablen rosso ssa. cee tees weiss 


Paots WORTH KNOWING. oo coce cece cece coce cess 


Fisu: 


General Remarks .....cccscccccccecves cons 
PSH GO BEY. cd's wise o's veo ole's e sib wiars.s) seine 
Modes of Frying .......cccccccccccesccecs 
Fish and Oyster Pie... 2. cc. ccc cece cece vee 
SN BABS, DOUCG co dscaa sais sicieinasivienn se esime se 
PBN Wish, BOUCE. i535 cise cee sc ce belo cele ss e's 
Blue Fish, Baked... 2... 2.00 ccs cccc ccc ees 
Ohowder (Rhode Island) .......-.s.seeeeees 
Clams, Chowder..... .cccccccescccscccssoes 
Clams, Fritters... .... cece ccccs see. cocccece 
Elam; sodas 1 Shelly... cvsjawscs sad eos 
Clams, Scalloped......seerscecvcceresecece 


Clams, Stewed. cercecs 00090070070 49000000 089808 - 
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Codfish...... 





©0202 6000 680080808808 88288 0008 esnee 


Oodfish a la: Modes. srs civine de cele ecle slawnrsiess 


- Codfish, Baked 


eesteeeveoeve2e02 920288 88208888286 


Codfish Balls............ nee genet a WH vas 
Codfish, Boiled (fresh)........ ‘Sieg eb eelemenas 
Oodfish, Boiled (salt)... 2... 0c .cessumestemes 


Codfish, Boiled, and Oyster Sauce .......... 


Codfish Steak, New England style.......-... 
Codfish, Stewed (salt).............. Siiereveratels 
Crab Croquettes, ..........esece08 aap, 
Crab Piss ese Veda ens als eae oreletees 
Orabs, Baked sion ssw cee tos ob De ayeiellaimeherian 


Crabs, Deviled... 


Crabs, Sealioped siarV oes fp a(eid bipiace oietals ewes senis 
Crabs, Soft Shel uu sae pee Wrataecs siotere 
Crabs; Bricds oie ss bes cles Sata gintwre aveeoueemts 


Fritters..... 


Frogs, Fried... 3.3... d aigtaier wae evera'e ele wetererule 
Props, Stewed. Mos beac. 

Halibut, Baked... 
Halibut, Boiled ......... Voldle Braciats PMA) 


Halibut, Broile 


eats. 


Halibut, Fried. No. Li... sicccecccesscees: 
Halibat, ried. Nos 2 iia. aes caer eases as 


Halibut, Steamed ...... 


e@o®eeeeveeve ©8908 F888 


Pish, in ‘White Sauces. isis sce sca we sic ee wsieiene 
Lobsters, Boiled e@eeoenve027? 608 e@eseeese@eeoeeeseeaesee oe 8 
Lobster Croqucttes.......scccccscc cece cose 


‘Lobsters, Deviled ........ 
Lobster Patties..... 


e@eseoeeeesee @ e@eeeeees 
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Lobsters, Scalloped ......cccce sees cess cece 
Lobsters, to Pot... . 
Mackerel, Baked (salt)......... 00s. cece ees 
Mackerel, Boiled (fresh)........0sseeee cee 
Mackerel, Boiled (salt)..........cceeees wate 
Mackerel, Broiled (Spanish),........... 00. 
Mackerel, Fried (salt).....cceceeceececesece 


Mayonnaise..... 


Mode of Frying... 
Oyster Fritters........... o biaaie e\cypiaiore Gia lelutare 


Oyster Patties. 


ee 


@eeeene feoeoen e882 088088880809 


@eeeoeeoeveveeoe eee ee eene2en 8688 


@ecoeooecevoeevuesnee Gee eeesn onan ee 


Oyster Pie (Boston). Paiclaraelevetelaus ese ine eran 
Oyster Pies, Small. 


Oyster Pot Pie 
Oysters .. 


eeeoe 
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e@eeoe eevee e 88288 @ egqe eee 20200 


Oysters, Beaded WedSalci wiapaane a ran ea waalprar ates 


Oysters, Fried . 


Gyatora; Heied th Batten steele Si mrebetatUe lotip ae el as 
Oysters, Fried (Boston)....... ue eels Bee aes 
Oysters, Fricasseed.... 2... 00.02 e0e seiakreters 
Oysters, “MOG ooc.\0 vatis uiescce ss'eees gale save 


Oysters, Pan. 
Oysters, Pan. 


No. 1 
No. 2 
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Fisa— Continued: PAGE, 
Oysters, Plain Stow ......-. esse reccceeecs 63 
Oysters, Roast (Fulton Market)............. 66. 
Oysters, Roast in Sheba oa eeaclecie (Oey 
Oysters, Roast. No. 2 
Oysters; Sealloped jee ee eee bere dis eWierelele MOG 
Oysters, Steamed (665. ole ie hve ea ck Gd 
Oysters, Steamed in Shell.................. 64 
Oysters, Stewed in Cream.............. cele shod 
Oysters; Stew (dry) sis e056 on Soule cas 168 
OFRUGNB OUP asics cela d olasldie oe atau sun nos 
POULIN CRS eo yal Duel pN a cisale ew eee bengal Miele 
Piokorely Baked 22 55(0565 52s) 2h aclp clk Aes dS 
PIG ea Naveiteekciells se tdldita dies acai din ie alsiaanta lest 0 CED 
POUL LPO eee RE NOS eC An ieee 
USC 9510 EER SARIS AR MNO DRC AMIE lity IV ARC 2 
Salmon and Caper Sauce..................- 44 
Salmon, Boued (sexe eof kas ded oe wacked eit), 4S 
HOB UVOM  TOUOG 6 Jalal titel Mele ate 'wid 6 doo ciule c atemle ian 4k 
Salinon) Croquettes tsi iio). eee einige wie ce DT 
Salmon, Broiled (salt)...........c..ce00000. 44 
Salmon; Mricassee:. iiss aks wis 'sie cess Peace eee 
Salmon, Fried (fresh) ..................... 44 
SBAINO MS EWTOS i ssa i /Gc bis | 6 eieleieie aielW OU RIAD 
DAMON J PICK OG oes clare ocala etalelo mutant 
MalMon “SMOKE. a eas We hte AD. 
Scalloped ......... 0.0. sees esse cence eens 5B 
herd Bae. ois. a sees ie ora 
PSPC BTOUO i ic cies Coeur nis lois al baa tetas N L 
Shad Roe (to cook).......... slalpsa(falvtniaueateiaral eh ied, 
Sheepshead, with Drawn Butter............. 47 
Smelts, Baked ...... 11. eee eeee cess eee ees 61 
mS Hes PIOUS ise Ci re a lelelesie cule rte see tO 
rei tal 98:6 I Oca MEN r tart ns ALUM LIMA ah eadatle Aa 
Sturgeon, Fresh Steak Marinade ........... 53 
Trout; Brook, Brieds. ssc eh lee ood 49 
Prout, Salmon, Baked ee BO 
White! BAKCE fi oc Vou nae sleet ale gie Tanase 
White; Bordeaux Sauce... 0.0.6... eda ees) BO 
White: Bovled ey yee OC Cee COUN ea Cee ang) 
NcBHODs cree Lose Lost A Mealy ee Clete 
Terrapin Stew, with Cream ................ 58 
TOXPA DIN MLOWEO ON id dulie sieve sein eee lame MOS 
Plerta pin Mtew ec. is esis sence ee a ee UMENy 
yeurtle or Terrapin’ Stew ys. ee eens eee DT 


‘ 


FRENCH WORDS IN COOKING..)...c cece ccccccce DST 


Game AND Povuurtry. 


Co oe SOE COHEEE OH epee eo eoeos 70 


HeattH SUGGESTIONS: 
Bleeding at the Nose ............ cece cece es 489 
BUTM SS AMAISCAS. es. Cosa tie ee rae sue 486 
Oammphorared Oils ese ka alee ee eo ae 
Colds and Hoarseness...........0.00cecee ee 483 
Compound Cathartic Elixir................. 492 


Hzanra Suacustions—Continued: — s ‘ 
Cough Syrup sie ee et eae kee een) eee 


Croup renee eee ae 
Diarrhooa (ich seins aie wise tae ee leaker 


Ick CREAMS AND IOES: 


Diphtheria: c/n 
Hye Washes o/c kule ale /ioih's ue siulale se deans ene 
Hainbirg 00 Sy ee ek ea 491 i 
For Constipation .... 487 
Por Seyere Sprains 2/3720...) ove ue ee 
cor a 
Gravel .. sinks o Uisieieiale au ec Uaheleit etal pepe aR 
Gisaunies Cough’ Syrup 2.00. 000004 qe ae 
Grandmother Eye Wash ................... 493 
Grandmother Family Spring Bitters - 493 
Grandmother Universal Liniment s/s aie tpiealel soy Aone i 
Growing Pains Cured ........... AB 
Hints in Regard to Health ................. 494. 
Hoarseness and Colds)... 6... js. 0 cc. see es 4880 ei 
How-Oolds'are Oaught. 2.0) 00 eee, 479, Pik 
How to Keep Welle ese cee ie uue ta eee 
How to Use Hot Water 2.000.500 482 th 
Hunters’ Pills)... ooo leer eee 
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Pickled Cauliflower) .\. 0/6/05 /es ees weitin'e esiaieeei Oe 
Pickled Eggs.. bi late tatele bie soelalat clay aisle aer EL OD 
Pickled Green A) Seeccesie cece 162 
MIGKICH, MAN OOS). (1) a \icnicive'gloceiasieciee easieiee) ieOO 
Hetomied MUShrOOmMs 3...) /b\sscista Asole ale inlerelatels 161 
GOD A NEMONGS 1’. .)s ciele'a oletee pia bi maiern sain mrgiai aie: 
Pickled Oysters.............00.. ele guaeute 164 
PICKISE EHO USOLLY 0's, os siaiwieipis isp eg alate -. 166 
Pickles, Chow Chow (Superior English Recipe) 163 
PIGKIesONCUM DOT ei ss Oa ae 159 
Pickles, Cucumber, for Winter use...... see 160 


Chicken, Scalloped... 


INDEX. 


Proxies—Continued: 
Pickles, Cucumber, Ripe. .....sees scenes 
Pickles, Cucumber, Sliced...... ab (oe Uietete at ereee | 
Pickles, Cucumber, Sweet, Tap@) cas sciavente ewe 
Pickles, East India....... ON ral ie ae 
Pickles, Mixed ie Oe uae Vly arate 
Pickles, Green Tomato (Sour) .... 0.005.625 
Pickles, Green Tomato (Sweet) .......... ees 
Spiced Carrantay ei een th 
Spiced Grapes oii). esate eres <ewrait ale aimee 
Spiced Plums........... seen cece cee ceees 

PouLTRY AND GAME; 
Chicken, Botled re ees tn se 
Chicken, Breaded............ aia etelgleroheletaiale’s 
Chicken, Broiled on Toast......:.... 0000050 
Chicken; Broiled yo. Guo a aa ee 
Chicken Croquettes. No.1................ 
Chicken Croquettes. No.2. bielin Ghia & 
Chicken Croquettes, To Bey wef cia ty alae mee 
Chicken ‘Ogrry'.i.'c)... velssa 4 ores dela ehbie ewihlavare 
Chicken Dressed as Terrapin............... 
Ohicken, Prieda cia Yoo gee ne as armearane 
Chicken, Fried a la Italienne......... Nal 
Chicken F'ricagsee :). i cyeec cscs aieiciaase Blamnee ee 
Chicken Lunch for eevee) 2S VSG aaa ore 
Chicken, Maccaroni and }....0.. 000000004550. 
Chicken Patties) (005), Ue 


Chicken, Pickled (i o.0 oo ccd. an eee 
Chicken Pies) ecutceii aia ene 
Chicken Pot-pie. 
Chicken Pot-pie. ) Lt 
Chicken; Pottedy 6 hun pup ee! BAD ron na 
Chicken, Presses os Garey dm aeu een gerne 
Chicken Pudding...... ‘ 
Chicken, Rissoles of 0. ku's 5 Sas a 
Chicken, Roast......... of w'sle'la a tai apr soiecg lotsa 
Chicken Roley Senne Ate ets sn wide felt goa geet ates 


Chicken, Steamed. eters a atari arial al bits ee 
Chicken, Stewed (Whole Spring). bs aaa <i a 
Chicken, Stewed With Biscuit................ 
Chicken Turnovers 0s (ine acess electri aus ; 
Dressing or Stuffing for Fowls...... in 8e lesen 
Dressing or Stuffing, Oyster..........00000. 


Duck, Braisednte ies va owes sais jailone/ ate lans i 


Duck Pie. ‘ blade a al\ale vail! eovlelatala legate 
Duck, ee (amaby. Sats 
Duck, Roast (Wild).. seis ‘alin atanealgaues ieee 
Duck, Stewed......... See sie aleiatis dcaimie clasouurenta 
Duck) Warmed Up icc oe eer aa'a qralaie oneal 
Dack, Wild. elim ssel-e 0/8 jae) e.e/e-e/glate ol alelalatui a uteraiate 
Gamo: Pie iii. shia $610 5'A,s ave e!e sie sf eleteleinaia sien 
Game, Salmi of. 


ee eeeeerreeeecee ©8098 SHH OSHe 
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INDEX. 


Pourry anv Game—Continued: 


e 


(Pepsen ye JELLIES, Bre, —Continued 
Marmalade, Orange............20:. Neeeseieee 


Goose, Roast 
Goose, To Roast 


@sec eevee ©@2082 28898 88887 FH 08 F888 HED 


Darivia eee, To Roast, Etc 
Pigeons, Broiled, or Squabs 
Pigeons, Roast 
Pigeons, Stewed 


@oneeoeoveves eae 8 eee 
eoevreee ee e280 88 ee 
oe ee eee Heese ® PPR GBHOV2HeHee FH 8 
eco ee ee eeeeeseee 80878282988 8828 


eszeeeee eee e eveese eeeeaSeeeo Fe 84 Fe oe 


Quail, To Roast 
Quail, To Roast, Etc 
Rabbit, Broiled 
Rabbit Fricassee 
Rabbit, Fried 


seer eotevreeeeeoe eee eeoH F828 FHF e HHH 


ecco tees soeeee7ee77 2 G28 29% @ 
Cee rete @0028270098 8088 282% o 
eor eee2e e280 20782 F088 888% O28 8 Oo 
eooe reese ee GF eee ee oe ©8798 Be O 


eeoeeneoeoeee Pe e282 282898 8 HF 8 GH HS HHO 


Hava POt-Pies is. je/scic's cles wie wile ne bo ws wise 
Turkey, Boned 
Turkey, Boiled 
Turkey, Hashed 
Turkey, Roast .... 
Turkey, Scallop 

Turkey, Warmed Over 
Venison, Baked Saddle of.......... PE RU 
Venison Steak, Broiled : 
Venison Steak, Fried 
Venison, Hashed 
Venison, Pie or Pastry 
Venison, Roast Haunch of 
Woodcock, Roasted .........000 2005 


Prrserves, Jevuies, Ero. : 
' _ General Remarks 
A New Way of Keeping Fruit 
Brandied Peaches or Pears 
Jam, Gooseberry 
Jam, Raspberry 
Jam, Strawberry 
Jellies, Fruit.......... Wistah alla 'ea lataitel a a hh ata piled 


eoeoeoeeoeeereoa seers eeee7 8&8 8 Oe 
coos se ee Cees O08 8 OOOO oo ec eevee 
cece ceee peo e HORE HODBeOTe OH ee 
OL OOO. 9) 98.701; 2 CR 9) 1S) S18 Oe) 8 Cee eee a 
eecee ee ewe eee coe e oo oe BOO e Oe 


oere e®@ee2 8200020898 8&6 eo 


coca ee es Ce ee oc ee ween 
coce eee e Fees 0000 C808 00 
ee ee eC 
eece cess. concer e eves 


cooeteo e060 6088 8888 @ 


eeeceoeceesn ee ee te eee ee ee eee 8 oO oO 
>paee e2eev e808 88 
ORCI SCORE STAN ACACIA 
eeee eevee eceeeeoeee7eeoe ee ee 0 & 
eoere ee ee2 eee F988 F882 SHE eee ® 


ee eoe C8 HOF CHOLE OOO SHOTS 


POW CHAD IAP PIO ooo cia ee vies’ 6 esis siete walneal « 
Jelly, Currant 
- Jelly, Currant (New Method) 


“Jelly, Orange, Florida ......... 000. 
Jelly, Quince... reset elo 
Jelly, Raspberry .... 


Marmalade. Lemon.. 





Orange Syrup 





\ 
ee er eevee eeeeeeee Ce ee ec eee Be 88 


Pine Apple Preserves 
_ Preserved Apples (Whole) . 


Preserved Cherries ........ SP ae easement 7 


Preserved, Cranberries)... 50/0. Gee nee 
Preserved Egg Plums)......01/ 00 setuuseu eh 


Preserved Peaches... 6.6 eee wcee es cee cee yeeu 


Preserved Pears 
Preserved Pumpkins 


eoees eooee eC eee ee ee © 8 Od CHO HHO 


eo ee Cee eee FT COB HOH eB EO KES 


Preserved Quinces.. uo Uo i eee ie are 


Preserved Strawberries 


eoereo ee ee © eee Be ee 2 oO ee 


Preserved Tomatoes (Green)..... PMPOWE RY DS 


Preserving Fruit (New Mode) 
Preserving Fruit (New Method Of) 
Raisins (A French Marmalade) 
To Preserve and Dry Green Gages 
To Preserve Berries Whole (Excellent) . 


e020 ee es eC8 8 eee Oo 
e@eeere eee 
cocoa cose eeeses 8 
coco seoe oe 


oeoee eo 


To Preserve Fruit Without Sugar ....... porieen 
‘To Preserve Water Melon and Citron Rind... 3 


PUDDINGS AND DUMPLINGS : eee 
>General Remarks’. ou iis tues osu). sie 6 Ae ees 8 
A Royal Dessert i 4. vale) dc uuweceageg ane 
Batter, Common) cea kee Bae ee ee 
Berry ‘Rolls, Baked Jo) uie.. Co ada ae Uae 
Cobler, Peachy as aii Naa pou aan Ne 
Currants, To Clean ooh iiue secs Pre ayo 
Dumplings, Apple osu) cen la ye cae 
Dumplings, Apple (Boiled)............... ee 
Dumplings, Lemons. 2 sect sees tN ee 
Dumplings, Oxford fioi hve 8 


Dumplings, Preserve . 
Dumplings, Rice, Boiled (Onstaed Sauce), 





Dumplings, Suet. No, 1 ..........0..-00.. 
Dumplings, Suet. NO 2 ea cday ota ae : 
-Puffets, Apple, Boiled... ))cuc\coel apenas ia 
Pudding, Almond 2). .060)e.) Pe oe 
Pudding, Almond. No.1 ........ Neheiadw tus ey 
Pudding; Almond.) Nos 2 cio ee 
Pudding, Apple and Brown Bread ..... Veal 
Padding, Apple, Bak@de icc sw eae a aiedutr ee tality 
Pudding, Apple, Boiled............ eetehetys : 
Pudding, Apple Custard ........... isda onesies | 
Pudding, Apple Puff i...) cc scalee sseuble sas é 


Pudding, Apple Roley Poley ............. . 


Pudding, Apple Tapioca civic ts cas eu/e as 
Pudding, Apple Sago..... Uae Hekavelailh orale o's lem 
Pudding, Banana yews wise ais <ie\e oe be lewiole 
‘Pudding, Batter, Baked 50.0. uc vices cee dee 
Pudding, Batter, Boiled ........ 0.02 ceeeees 
Pudding, Berry, Cold)... oe ceee wens a 
Puddirg, Blackberry and Whortleberry ..... 


Pudding, Bird's Nest ....-..---.+++ mee 





| 266 ea | | INDEX. 
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Puppines anp Dumprincs—-Continued- paar, PUDDINGS AND Dumpxras—Continued: ‘PAGE. 

' Pudding, Bread and Butter. No.1........ , B44 Pudding, Lemon, Boiled. Wiaigisiclalgce giaie'lsis a cupiee Mab teat 
Pudding, Bread and Buiter. No.2......... 345 Pudding; Lemony Cold el so. an, oe 356 
Pudding, Bread, Baked Plain .............. 346 Pudding, Minute. No. DP ee a hai a dle to Si aletel ons 369 © 
Pudding, Bread, Boiled .... 20.2... SEN A aU 347 Pudding, Minute. No.2........... Heit et tay 369) 
Pudding, Bread (Supericr)................. 346 Pudding, Nantucket. iii... e eine oo aes “3g BOL ie 
Pudding, Cabinet cans ce elioccea esha wer 354 Pudding, Orange. No.1....... ies Valbaan aya 355 
Pudding, Cherry, Boiled or Steamed ........ 352 Pudding, Orange: (NOe Qo. os oe cee sie Oe ane 
Pudding, Cherry.) NO 2.ugie sake ne ee beret 353 Pudding, Orange Roley Poley.............. 365 
Pudding, Chocolate. INO, Be wits. ee eae 357 Pudding, Peach, Dried. PO BRU 867 - 
Pudding, Chocolate. No. Bice sas 358 Pudding, Peach, Pear and Apple ........... 359 
Pudding, Chocolate. No.3 ........2....6%. 358 | Pudding, Pie Plant or Rhubarb ............ 360057 
Pudding, Chocolate, Nos 4a eles 358 Pudding, Pineanple.n i540. 64 Vio elle Gee ene BES ie 
Pudding, Cocoanut. No.1 (French)........ 352 Pudding, Plum, English (The Genuine)...... 353 
Padding; Cocoanut, (No.2 3. eos. en dae: 352 Pudding, Plum) Baked sls )0 0.0 lG ee ipod 
Pudding, Cocoanut. (NO. 3)... .6 See ees os 352 Pudding, Without Eggs ......... Sates nt ohe ne 354 

. Pudding, Cold Fruit... ENE sol wld Uae hatte sep tege Pudding Prune ci 2. 864 
Pudding, Corn Meal, Apple Ly aN Ostet uate. 360" | Padding, Quick...)0 00 44.0, Nae ee 370 

Pudding, Corn Meal, Baked Without Higgs... 350 Pudding, Haspberty tas vost aise eeiaer s 359 
Pudding, Corn Meal, Baked With Higgs...... 351 Pudding, Readyivg ese ick setae Salas cares 870 

i Pudding, Corn Meal, Boiled................ 351 Pudding, Rhubarb or Pie Plant... le 360 
Pudding, Corn Meal, Boiled Without Eggs .. 351 Pudding, Rice, Boiled.’ No. 1.2... 0.5.05 .45 363 
Pudding, Corn Meal, Fruit ...............4. 360 Pudding, Rice, Boiled. No.2....... bee 363 
Pudding, Corn Meal Puffs ................. 351 Pudding, Rice; Prat Coe ick, eae eae 363 

Pudding. Cora’ Starch ites eau ea al iM 349. Pudding, Rice (Fine)....... ee 362 
Pudding, Christmas Plum, By Measure...... 353 Pudding, Rice (Plain) oi ie aaa eee 

VPodains, Cottages coo ie sade vies Oa 352 Pudding, ‘Rice; Lemon.) 0.05) vena e 362 
Pudding, Cracker cs esc cii kc ecewce sale oowlets 350 Pudding, Rice, Meringue A eee aid tate lah arana eneee 362 
Pudding, Cranberry, Baked ................ 355 Pudding, Rice, Snow Balls ..........c0.+... 363 
Pudding, Cream . dle cie'e oleic sisieieia's ¢ing An OO Pudding, Rice, Without Eggs............... 363 
Pudding, Cream Monee PNG laewinenae wena 6 349 Pudding, Roley Poley (Apple) ............. 366 
Pudding, ODI Nets ve cule aics + sieve ciel a eine 350 , Pudding, Roley Poley (Orange) ......... jo+2 365 
Pudding, Currant, Boiled...... walt date uaaiaetele 364 Padding, Sago, Apple.......... Pakaleliersiele reigns 857 
Pudding, Caostard. Nowe acs ei 348 Pudding, Sago, Plain......... eelvia ate cane neues SODE 
Pudding, Custard. No.2....... ay ielen bieals's 348 Pudding, Sago, Royal... ccc. ee cede wees seus OOn 
Pudding, Custard Apple aise isles cies wave o 6 S486.) Pudding Sancer io ane a eee aee 3861 
Pudding, Custard is, ise. wees teeiaeias VOLO Padding, BnOWse setae. inigce oo ltlekeiet aia ame Obed 
Pudding, Delmonito piss wie eel el alae w+ 361 Pudding, Sponge Cake. No.1............. 366 
Pudding, English Plum (The Genuine)...... 353 Pudding, Sponge Cake. No. 2............. 366 
Pudding, Fig........ cece seees tee nee eens 359 Pudding, Strawberry Tapioca.............. 359 
Pudding, Bruit ....... sc. cece sees eee eees 360 Pudding, Suet, Plain...... Ie) alate pio/aie’ Gigmtaniatane 367 © 
Pudding Prat soos sou once ats Svaie hacthcoleiarers 364 Pudding, Suet, Plum. 6.0.0.0 ce 367 
Pudding, Fruit, Cold ............eeeseee+ ++ B49 Pudding, Sunderland...) s..6...4 00. vos0 uae 
Pudding, Corn Meal .... wee e cee cere eee ns 360 Pudding, Sweet Potato A ae 865 . 
Pudding, Fruit, Puff ........ weet eens cence 366 Pudding, Tapioca 2. Ue wie Soc Nees 
Padding, Fruit, Rice ......... cee cece cece es 363 Pudding, Tapioca, Apple ec ae 345 
Pudding; Graham... 0/5/00 PEN argh aia d ate 366 Padding, Toast 0.002 el ae 362 
Padding, Green CORI. sa esl aucun een Catena 368 Pudding, Transparent. ........-ssseeeeee a 365 
Pudding, Hominy........ 0... ccc cess eee 368 Pudding, Whortleberry and Blackberry...... 364 
Pudding, Huckleberry, Baked .............. 364 Genova Wafers... 0. ccin sv ee eae ee 368 
Pudding, Indian, Delicate.................. 351 Huckleberries With Crackers and Oream.. - .. 370 
PUA NOU cei d ciel cles wicca nic eae wanaldat y 369 Royal Dessert, Ac sec ece ch csr ue ae ee one 
Pudding, Lemon......... 356 To'Chop Suetes eee ‘Poa EE EIN eM REE 


Pudding, Lemon, Baked (deen of Puddings) 355 To Stone Raising... ce vee vs ceeree es semen ee Bek 












- Sanaps AnD Drxssines: — 


PAGE. 


n@elery) Umdtessed. os... cc ceck cada ne wes 
Cucumbers, To Dress Raw. ........eeee ee 
Dressing, Cream Salad. No.1...... A ECGs 
Dressing, Cream Salad. No. 2........0.0e5 
Dressing for Cold Slaw (Cabbage Salad).... 
Dressing, Mayonnaise............ Pepa ik ge 
Dressing, Salad, French............e000 000 
_ Endive..... BWM ear ct Giehaiteia's sVeitrate eipiaratuarens 
DW btee Badiene ee) ile n ey on ae 
MOULMC Cs ateirien binle]s\s'4 ibic'e es) Wiss Sisie'acd ie Some Mares 
- Peppergrass and Oress............ Uva samtn Gave s 
OMadishow (ooh cee eicu « « ASH UIC AON Ae 
Balad Bea oe feu as euler SUSAR Ai OR 
Salad, Cabbage, or Cold Slaw ...........0.. 
PC CULODY Telia b ares oe dassig e's. a'ei st bin pine iaceleieect 
Salad, Chicken ...... SA FAR raietat her ayele tate sa 


Salad, Crab............ Rlpia ate wrens wal aceliaie 
Baled Dutehs i. sees bas) « eee sae ML Ne 


155 


. 155 


150 
150 
150 


. 149 


Salad, Fish....... CUE i GEE Es Noe ate 


Balad, Hames cel. sy MEAG ave ete erie We uate : 


‘Slaw, Cold ose ee eee eee eee ee eaeeeeeeoeaese 


Slaw, Cold, Plain...... Soa hehelia a ele wie teomrancaveletal's 
Slaw, Hot oeeeevese 8 eeeeeovoereeeveeeeeeeeee ee 
Slaw, Cold, Dressing for......cssevesceeecs 


SANDWICHES : 
MON COB Wereiia) We tac ce iaiauel uc aNan aia: OC Eanes 


150 
154 
156 
156 
155 
155 
155 
150 
154 
151 
153 
152 
152 


. 153 
Salad, Lettuce.......... erp ldiainis bidielalelelaeie teats 
PGaladhobster, (NOLL. oe. e. cesses cade 
AG OOSEOL. VINO. 2. ON Ae a) isle a bie wie aie s 
Salad, Oyster... 2.6... ./0% Meta hina rele eta 
Salad, Potato, Cold........ sis dices ineiainlaratace’ prs 
Salad, Potato, Hot......... a Meee eucmeiatars a) alate 
Salad, Summer, Mixed....... siohater wai ela ou ater 
Salad, Tomato........ WUlais iailevantprerie wieanes aia late isis 


be CHICKEN... 1... sseese spec cece ececcceeceres 


Ham a4 e@oa2eee e@seeceveeee e272 8e8227828908 8880 8 @ 
Ham, Plain eoneeovee evens eoese nena seene ©8e8 


e 


Mushroom IOAN Fees OU Ra IR aR ROAR REIS EU RD edge Moti 
Sardine eoeoeeevee@ eoeeeoeoeoeoseeeeeee7e79782 82885 488 @ 
IWALELCTOSS sale dicie ce sejs cs S.aivipiatwie wiwteisiere Grains 


SavoEs AND DRESSINGS FoR MEATS: 


Butter, Drawn........ SU i btermnneiaveta \analorene asl 6 
BBULLOLY AO, LOW ples «ais efelie'ssieia ie ele ialale Suivial a 


Cocoanut Prepared (For Pies, Puddings, Etc.) 
. 145 


DOr y POWGGE Ny i 5.i5 ole corse aco mante nes Penis 


CULTY SAUCES. eis civ.sie gine eso! old oie iii ona eed 
Flour, To Brown... ccs cece coc cece wasees 
Obaross for Winter. oS) s cislsiee oie (ele e's wei arelaelecs 
Miastard) French yaoi sis ed eeselae oeinis emacs oe 
Mustard, To Make. osc ehis es cisco mee eisees 


- Meats and Their Accompaniments ........+- 


154 
151 
152 
152 
155 
154 
151 
154 
153 
153 
153 
150 


210 
2609 
210 
209 
209 
210 
209 
210 


138 
145 
146 


145 
145 
147 
145 
145 
147 


pace, Apple, Cider 5/53. ga Vuieeg eolaiodieien ate 


Sauce, Apple, Old Fashioned............... 143 — 


Hauce, Bechamel ic jc ee eo wane SL Tae 


Sauce, Bread os ai. clea cs eles acem ew eamimeeany ny 
MAUCES BLOW {ois iirc as wialatens Ge arauNe even ae 


Sauce, Brown, Sharp ...........-- Pe NENA Set Us | 


Bauce: Caper ecco ean wade ania 0 Boat aeu uO cctit ia 
MAMOO, COLCrV i cin wie'e wlae elses yee sha aig Glace en Ons 


Sauces AND Dresstnas—Continued: A RR 
Omelet, Apple ss VOeves ss Gae ea luc esc de nee 
Pepper, Kitchen .... PORES Os COOUS i LS 
Sauce, RID PIO is eS as Oe oada teas ae) $43 


Sauce, Chili cla, 
Sauce, Cranberry ii)ss eee vase cu eue eee eee 


Sauce; Carry so ee ee sla a aie ess evardbaue eeu h a ouannoae 


Sauce, Egg or White ............. Areata soo sl Lae 


Sauce, Fish. No. 2..........0. vaca vue coed Mee 


Sauce, Fish. No. 3 coco esee seoeesaee et eoee sos 189 


Sauce, For Boiled: Cod... ios. ek ele cece Me 


Sauce, For Salmon and Other Fish.......... 1389 
Sauce, Hollandaise ............ 00. Pay ih 
Sauce, Jelly, Currant ........ w csa aialalae’ sds ELE ey 
Sauce, Wobster eee. sel eel atica Sone a aero 
Sauce, Maitre d’Hotel oii). v sce. culees Dues ene 
Sauce, Ming oie iis sas doles neue Cent egy ea 
Sauce, Mushroom......... tals le Bila tayo) ali o? a tare alla 143. 


Sanco, Onion. sy ss sic can a dere welmaie weene nes 141 


Satace, Oyster .oi'3/o serene les o'g'e 0.0/0) @ib oe oa eryrh eealateenm \e 
Sauce, Tartare..... n Ue Cette ee\dGluiere tle Anu naan Me 


Sane, Tomato yo ea ewe a cle ves wale eee ee 


Sauce, Wine, For Game... Ves we eee been 


SpiCes ee eects wish wae isha. alos nea 146 
Vegetables Appropriate to Different Dishes .. 148 
Vegetables for Breakfast .............. Ae a 
Vinegar, Cucumber............ soak Cece eee 


Vinegar, Hlayored si... cs ead cece Sheela wanle eune aa 


Warm Dishes for Breakfast.............++. 148 


SAUCES FOR PUDDINGS: 
Brandy, Cold........ alle: shes laiovie ose aint aoe yan ete aa 371 
Brandy) Digaidsy ses ass sin wer siete oa Wiatena eh cuteeyenaiae 
Brandy or Wine. No.1..... biol leialal sta:le eke oter ete a 
Brandy or Wine. No.3...... aU abys fiat: eae 371 
CATA 7s ctis elastance o's SRG Oto ue ane 
Crear. Cont. vi vstssieaies oes tera enatene a ateyaDS 373 
Cream, Warm......... allel a:lwetalw iw idle Rianelere Otprepars 873 
Oustard sy ilies sles SP CURRIN eS | Sak 
PEI aaah onl  slelste Buieiaatsune wo. N sie Ode 


Grandmother’s ..... PP SPURT LY: tuk AAC Ui ar aan 372. 


Hard, Plain; Coldjeoncieauvesa ees ois's 6 eoeeee 374 
Jelly Cos ereveeree8 eosceeeoeeeeeeeees ee 8 9 8% @ eee 374 


DOMOH 5 o's alesse NeVelale ete lela Si wleteralae ss ¢ e/s'a/si 372 
Demon! (Cold) cee wemtediss ote cislete'e a» « wis oiaie een 


Lemon Cream (Hotei... seve ce cecscsee phe 


Milk. No. 1 Sere oe ee ee 374 rie 





- Savors FoR Puppincs—Continued: 


| | PAGE. 

Milk OF Oredm 1004.0. ose eee oe ehh a Merely ‘3874 

- Old Style....... Rt a EAC NaN 874 
Orange Oream (HOt)... 0s). esuieee eee pies ieee 
Orange Cream (Cold)..........--seseseee es 378 
Plain AiGood oe eC peG yeaisileeailame na 373 
Plum Pudding, Rae Sele bieravera a isalgig tains 372 
DUAL ic cleicis « u)> os Wn ees ib Wise Ciara eicreleaperenn arg 372 
“Sweet Common...........00% So eiea tale siaimiahans 375 
Syrup FOr PLUG. iss cle es ees viele eis wis mois oles 375 

PONV ATO RTO Dc INO 2 wisi eis altel eile! qraalarste eidre teers ShL 
Lemon Brandy for Cakes and Puddings..... 375 
Rose Brandy for Cakes and Puddings....... 375 


BEASONABLE Foops, VABIETIES OF....sseseee0+- 421 


S1ox, CookING FOR THE: 


| 


WN Cup Custard........ pe elelc gs walelee ete ey Wie metals 
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